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PREFACE 

Namerons  difficulties  lie  before  the  writer  of  a  book  on  any 
business  subject.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  field  of 
investments,  where  many  mooted  points  exist,  and  lack  of 
standardization  in  many  security  issues  still  prevails.  Every 
investment  is  an  Individual  problem.  Consequently  to  apply 
a  standard  form  of  analysis,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  suffi- 
cient elasticity  in  treatment  for  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  constantly  made  in  practice,  places  a  large  task  upon  the 
author.  There  is  also  no  business  subject  in  which  one  is  forced 
to  deal  with  the  technical  aspects  of  so  many  subjects.  Some 
will  doubtless  criticize  the  present  text,  because  of  its  large 
inclusions  from  the  fields  of  corporation  finance,  accounting, 
law,  banking,  and  engineering.  Though  every  author  would 
draw  from  all  of  these  fields  in  varying  degree,  no  author 
undertaking  a  complete  analysis  of  investment  securities  would 
eliminate  any  one  of  them. 

With  so  many  complexities  involved,  the  author  may  con- 
ceive his  task  too  ambitiously  and  unconsciously  sacrifice  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  plan  which  are  so  essential  in  the 
expo^tion  of  a  large  subject.  In  the  attempt  to  be  thorough 
and  scientific,  the  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  so 
complex  that  the  expert  alone  can  follow  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  may  be  misled  into  a  superficial  treatment 
and  fail  to  establish  a  foundation  upon  which  the  student  may 
build  in  the  future.  Whether  this  book  has  succeeded  in 
evading  these  dangers  or  not,  the  author  has  prepared  it  with 
the  full  realization  of  these  difficulties. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  state  the  fundamentals  of 
analysis  of  investment  securities  in  such  form  that  they  will  be 
understandable  to  an  intelligent  person  who  has  not  made  a 
systematic  study  of  investments.  While  the  book  has  been 
written  for  beginners,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  close 
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and  difficult  analysis,  where  it  has  been  essential  to  make  a 
complete  presentation  of  a  particular  subject.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  make  all  things,  in  such  a  complicated  subject,  of 
"primer-simplicity** — and  the  author  makes  no  such  claim 
Any  one  who  avoids  close  reasoning  in  the  study  of  investments 
can  never  hope  to  have  anything  but  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject — and  this  is  too  frequently  an  erroneous 
understanding. 

While  most  of  the  material  in  this  book  has  been  gained 
from  practical  experience  and  investigations  in  bond  and  bank- 
ing houses,  the  method  of  exposition  has  developed  out  of  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  subject-matter  to  both 
college  students  and  business  men.  The  method  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  these  men,  has  seemed 
to  the  author  to  be  the  logical  method  of  presentation.  Books 
Two,  Three  and  Four  of  tlic  volume,  assume  an  understanding 
of  the  material  covered  in  Book  One.  To  avoid  constant  repe- 
tition, this  has  been  necessary,  so  that  the  reader  should  not 
draw  the  conclusion  that  some  important  general  principle  or 
condition  has  been  omitted  if  he  first  reads  chapters  subsequent 
to  Book  One.  While  there  are  many  miscellaneous  facts,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  found  useful  and  can  be  found  through 
reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  Index,  the  various 
parts  of  the  book  have  been  closely  interwoven.  For  convenient 
reference  of  facts  a  very  complete  index  has  been  made,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  the  various  kinds  of  bonds  have  been  alpha- 
betically catalogued  in  the  Appendix.  No  pretense  has  been 
siade  to  make  the  bibliography  exhaustive,  though  the  claim 
can  be  made  that  it  is  representative  in  all  respects. 

Because  •  of  the  meagre  amount  of  material  available  on 
some  securities,  the  chapters  cannot  be  evenly  balanced  either 
in  scope  or  character  of  treatment.  Some  topics,  especially  in 
closely  allied  fields,  have  already  been  so  fully  covered  that  a 
brief  treatment  has  seemed  quite  sufficient.  Lack  of  uniformity 
and  standardization  in  other  issues,  make  other  than  general 
conclusions  impractical.  While  the  author  has  been  fully  con- 
scious of  the  exceptions,  which  must  constantly  be  made  in  any 
attempt  at  standardization  in  the  analysis  of  industrial  securi- 
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ties,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  more  basic  roles  of 
analysis  applying  to  these  securities. 

Though  a  discussion  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric 
light  company  bonds  also  has  been  ventured,  an  analysis  of 
theae  is  rather  difficult,  as  they  have  just  passed  through  their 
initial  development,  added  to  wliich  they  possess  in  common 
with  industrial  securites,  a  lack  of  uniformity.  In  railroad 
finance,  uniform  standardization  has  long  been  well  established. 
The  constitutional  and  statutory  regulations  which  control  the 
issuance  of  civil  obligation  have  established  a  fairly  close  uni- 
formity thus  making  classification  and  analysis  possible.  There 
is,  however,  much  still  to  be  done  in  this  field.  It  is  surprising 
that  with  the  wealth  of  material  which  has  so  long  been  avail- 
able in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  that  so  little 
real  original  and  constructive  work  has  been  done  in  the  subject 
of  municipal  finance.  Of  such  securities  as  irrigation,  timber, 
etc.,  bonds,  a  briefer  treatment  might  seem  warranted  than 
that  given  here.  However,  their  unfortunate  early  experiences 
and  the  lessons  a  study  of  them  contributes,  would  seem  to 
justify  the  space  given  to  their  discussion.  The  discussion  of 
steamship  bonds  is  confined  to  the  Great  Lake  Steamship  bonds. 
While  there  are  particular  ocean  steamship  bonds  which  belong 
in  the  investment  group,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  issues, 
does  not  seem  to  yet  justify  their  inclusion. 

Stocks,  as  such,  have  not  been  specifically  treated.  To  have 
done  80  would  have  necessitated  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
the  volume  which  is  already  large.  As  for  the  evaluation  of 
corporation  stocks,  the  author  believes  that  the  discussions  in 
this  volume  apply  equally  to  stocks  and  bonds,  though  such 
particular  things  as  preferred  stock  regulations  are  not  con- 
sidered. But  here  again,  the  value  of  those  regulations  to  the 
investor  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  financial  strength  of  tha 
corporation.  Other  suggestions,  as  to  method  of  treatment,  or 
inclusion,  or  exclusion  of  other  securities  do  not  seem  to  demand 
further  discussion. 

Whatever  may  be  contributed  in  this  book  in  the  furtherance 
of  an  understanding  of  the  reader  in  the  field  of  investments, 
can  in  a  very  small  measure  be  credited  to  the  author.    There 
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are  many  persons  both  in  the  ''g^ive  and  take*'  of  office  contact 
and  in  seemingly  endless  conferences  who  aro  contributors  to 
this  volume.  To  all  these  people  it  is  not  possible  to  give  public 
acknowledgment. 

To  those  who  have  read  parts  of  the  manuscript  and  offered 
valuable  suggestions,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness, 
though  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  explanation  of  their 
readings,  as  the  list  itself  is  long  Though  the  author  is  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  upon  all  disputed  points  and  errors,  ho 
has  attempted  to  secure  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  experts 
upon  every  kind  of  security.  Particular  acknowledgments  are 
made  to:  Mr.  11.  W.  Addinsell  of  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Arthur  Andersen  of  Andersen  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  head  of  the  Accounting  Department  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  H.  S.  Allen  of  Spencer,  Trask  &  Co.,  New  York 
City;  Mr.  John  Bauer  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  Office  of 
New  York  City,  and  Consulting  Tax  and  Public  Utility  Expert; 
Professor  Alfred  Bays  of  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Commerce  and  Practicing  Attorney;  Mr.  H.  H.  Beebe  of  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Earnest  D.  Brooks,  Asst. 
Manager  of  Sales  of  Continental  and  Commercial  Tnist  and 
Savings  Bank,  Bond  Department,  Chicago;  Mr,  Clinton  Colver 
of  Lyman  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mr.  C.  F.  Childs  of 
C.  F.  Childs  &  Co..  Chicago;  Mr.  "William  R.  Compton  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Compton  and  Company.  St.  Louis;  Professor  George 
Bion  Denton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  Louis  B.  Fergu- 
son, Manager  of  Sales,  Bond  Department  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ferris  of  Ferris  &  Hardgrove,  Spokane,  Washington;  Professor 
Stephen  Gillman  of  Wisconsin  University;  Mr.  fleorge  A.  Hurd, 
President  of  the  Mortgage  Bond  Company.  New  York  City; 
Profes.sor  E.  W.  Kemmerer  of  Princeton  University;  Professor 
Elmer  Martin  Leesman  of  Northwestern  LTniversity  Law  School 
and  Practicing  Attorney;  Mr.  F.  J.  Lisman  of  P.  J.  Lisman  and 
Company,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Robert  Mallory  of  Spencer 
Trask  and  Company,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Lester  H.  Monks  of 
W.  A.  Harriman  and  Company.  New  York  City;  Professor 
E»  J.  Monlton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  Roy  C.  Osgood, 
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Vice  President  of  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago; 
Mr.  Julius  Pannalee,  Director  of  the  Railways  Economic 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  F,  E.  Payne,  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Spokane,  Washington ;  Mr.  George 
W.  Pearson,  Manager  of  Bond  Department,  Continental  and 
Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  Professor  Guy 
Meredith  Pelton  of  Northwestern  University;  Mr.  Kingman 
Nott  Robbins,  Treasurer  and  Vice-President  of  Associated 
Mortgage  Company,  Rochester,  New  York ;  Mr.  Shepard  Smith, 
Vice-President  of  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis ; 
Professor  John  Charles  Teevan  of  Northwestern  University  and 
Practicing  Attorney,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Lewis  K.  Walker,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Security  Trust  Company,  Detroit;  Mr.  C.  C.  Wells  of 
Northwestern  University  and  the  Bond  Department  of  Conti- 
nental and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 

I  particularly  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professors 
Homer  Bews  Vanderblue  and  Walter  Kay  Smart  who  read  the 
whole  of  the  manuscript  in  its  initial  writing  and  to  Mr,  E.  W. 
Bulkley,  senior  member  of  Spencer  Trask  and  Company  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  Not  only  is  the  author  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bulkley  for  assistance  in  this  work,  but  for  the  opportunity 
and  aid  rendered  him  in  acquiring  his  initial  practical  experi- 
ence in  investment  banking. 
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BOOK  I 

GENERAL  FUNDAMENTAI^  AND  THEIR 

APPLICATION    IN    THE    ANALYSIS 

OF  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


CHAPTEE I     •.;;; 

INTEODUCTION— THE    MEANING    OF    IN^TMENTS 

It  may  seem  like  a  contradiction  to  begin  a  book  o^'  invest- 
ments by  recommending  that  the  investor  first  and  last/fe^k 
the  advice  of  an  investment  banking  house.  "Why  bother)' '- 
the  reader  asks^  "to  obtain  an  understanding  of  security  values', 
if  in  the  end  the  advice  of  the  investment  banker  must  be 
sought  f  It  is  only  when  the  investor  has  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  requirements  of  sound  investments  that  he  will  always 
seek  the  advice  of  his  banker,  and  then  follow  this  advice  when 
given.  The  investment  banker  who  judiciously  attempts  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  every  client  can  best  appreciate  this 
fact.  After  the  most  conscientious  and  discriminating  explana- 
tion of  the  advantages  a  certain  security  possesses  for  a  par- 
ticular client,  the  banker  may  find  his  recommendation  thrown 
aside,  because  his  client  has  over-emphasized  insignificant  fac- 
tors. Such  errors  are  the  result  of  an  ignorance  of  security 
values  and  not  the  result  of  an  excessive  knowledge  of  invest- 
ments. The  investor  who  really  knows  the  factors  that  are 
essential,  also  best  realizes  his  own  limitations.  Contrary  to  the 
belief  of  many  that  there  is  a  decreasing  need  of  the  banker 
who  is  a  real  expert,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  his 
services  as  a  general  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
investment  increases.  The  service  that  he  renders  to  his  clien- 
tele will  be  of  more  specific  value  and  his  advice  will  also  be 
followed  more  closely. 

Regardless  of  how  proficient  the  investor  may  become  in 
analyzing  investment  data,  he  must  secure  the  larger  part  of 
his  material  from  his  banker,  for  the  information  of  the  banker 
who  offers  the  securities  for  sale  should  be  the  more  reliable. 
Further,  it  is  not  only  unprofitable,  but  impossible,  for  the 
average  investor  to  pay  for  the  organization  necessary  to  gather 
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the  facts  for  the  d^tftjle^  examination  necessary  to  determine 
the  value  of  any  x^'W'ticuIar  security.  The  inveslnienf  banker, 
on  the  other  hand,* who  has  continual  need  of  this  service,  can 
afford  to  mairit.iin  a  staff  of  experts  to  feather  data. 

Naturally,  tWs  reliance  which  must  be  placed  in  the  invest- 
ment liaftker'N  judgment  and  the  facts  which  he  ^ves,  necessi- 
tates, <j*'*^>oful  selection  of  a  banker  o:i  the  part  of  the  investor. 
Tljere-is  a  small  number  of  bankers  who,  though  honesty  do 
AoK'-havc  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to  make  the 
*F>gid  analysis  essential  for  determining  the  value  of  invest- 
'mcnts;  and  as  a  result  often  offer  highly  speculative  securities 
as  investments.  Lastly  there  is  even  a  smaller  class  of  so-called 
bankers  who,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  securities  of  doubt- 
ful repute  can  he  sold  under  the  blind  of  a  well-worded 
prospectus,  are  able  to  sell  their  securities  to  the  uninitiated. 
And  fuiiherf  because  of  this,  the  importance  of  the  selection  of 
a  well-known,  reputable  investment  banker  becomes  all  the  more 
evident.  In  the  correction  of  questionable  practices  of  the 
latter  class,  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  has  done  a 
great  deal  and  it  will  become  increasingly  strong  in  its  control.* 
Experience  has  shown  that  no  control  is  so  effective  as  the 
voluntary  control  of  an  organization  itself,  when  that  organi- 
zation represents  wide  and  diversified  interests. 

The  great  pioneering  period  with  its  attendant  stimulus  to 
speculation  is  passing,  and  we  are  settling  into  the  slower 
growth  of  the  established  community.  Keener  competition, 
greater  efficiency  in  organization,  increasing  regulation,  and  the 
larger  compensation  dcmandetl  by  labor — all  a  direct  result  of 
this  change — are  forcing  greater  care  and  skill  in  the  organi- 
zation of  new  industries.  A  few  exceptions  will  probably 
always  exist,  but  they  will  not  be  found  among  the  corporations 
whose  securities  are  included  in  the  8o-calle<i  investment  class. 
More  and  more,  conditions  are  compelling  the  investor  also  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful  study  of  facts.    The 


^Coniiiipodatioxi  also  should  bo  made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Investment 
HnukiTs'  Asjcooiatliiti  in  odiR-ntiiiu  Us  own  niciubers  along  Icchnical  linoH. 
Tlio  work  which  this  Assorinllon  is  dolntt  In  this  reeard  is  not  fully 
appreolnted  outside  the  Asaoclatlon  Itaelf.  though  It  will  prove,  even- 
tually, to  be  among  the  most  efiTecUve  and  itermaneut  of  lU  efforta. 
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prospective  purchaser  of  investment  securities  is  no  longer  con-    * 
tent  with  only  the  promise  of  a  rhetorical  prospectus  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  value  of  his  investments.     He  has  come  to 
appreciate  that  there  are  underlying  causes  for  the  continued 
stability'  and  large  earnings  of  a  corporatinn. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  invest- 
ments, two  things  need  to  be  particularly  emphasized  to  the 
beginning  student  of  investment  securities.  Fii*st.  in  all 
sciences,  the  analysis  must  begin  with  the  underlying  or  basic 
phenomena  before  proceeding  to  the  variations.  Secondly, 
almost  every  analysis  of  an  investment  security  necessitates 
some  variation  in  the  application  of  the  principles.  This  is  a 
fact  which  is  commonly  ignored.  While  every  analysis  must 
begin  with  fundamentals,  no  treatise  on  science  can  give  a 
complete  set  of  rules  which  will  measure  everything  with 
finality.  Not  even  the  much  older  and  more  exact  science  of 
engineering  ever  attempted  to  do  this.  And  only  long  experi- 
ence and  constant  study  can  give  skill  and  astuteness  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  The  mistake,  as  previously 
stated,  is  that  beginners  often  painfully  attempt  to  apply  to  al! 
securities  the  same  rigid  **rulc  nf  thumb"  mensurcment.  Most 
often  this  mistake  is  due  to  the  beginner's  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  principle.  Practical  prol)lems  are  continnally  changing; 
no  "rule  of  thumb*'  can  bo  used  olfhand  to  decide  them,  though 
the  starting  point  for  the  development  of  the  most  complicated 
analysis  b  the  fundamental  principle. 

As  in  all  aulijcpts  in  the  field  of  applied  economics  or 
business,  considerable  information  has  been  acquired  by  the 
beginner  from  one  source  or  another.  With  the  majority, 
this  information  has  not  been  subjcetpd  to  any  classification 
in  accordance  with  the  rHativc  importance  of  facts.  Conse- 
quently, many  cleverly  worded  explanations,  based  upon  sta- 
tistical evidence  and  juggled  to  meet  present  needs,  are  accepted 
as  tnith,  or  more  often  conclusions  are  made  which  were 
never  intended  by  the  seller  of  the  securities.  Ignorance 
of  the  essentials  in  the  analysis  of  securities  also  frequently 
leads  to  a  disregard  of  the  most  vital  material.  The  reader  who 
has  acquired  these  habits  of  loose  reasoning  is,  of  course,  in 
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more  need  of  close  observation  of  his  conclusions  on  investment 
values  than  the  beginner  who  hns  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  the  American 
student  whose  knowledge  of  any  applied  subject  in  business 
has  been  acquired  in  this  haphazard  way  and  without  direction, 
is  to  be^n  with  the  fundamentals.  Where  the  previous 
information  and  viewpoint  of  a  student  have  been  developed 
under  a  sound  system  of  methodology,  incomplete  as  his  informa- 
tion may  be,  it  must  serve  as  a  very  valuable  aid  in  a  study  of 
any  of  the  applied  subjects  of  economies.  What  is  considered 
here  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  actual 
experience.  No  far-reachinjf  grasp  of  investment  problems  can 
be  acquired  until  experience  has  taught  the  investor  the  true 
appreciation  of  the  correct  application  of  principles. 

To  establish  sound  and  careful  thinking,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  proceed  fii-st  from  the  simplest  and  most  exact 
investment  and  its  underlying  principles,  to  the  broader  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  No  teacher,  in  expounding  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  in  their  simplest  form — namely,  a  purely 
competitive  state — ever  considers  concluding  his  exposition  at 
that  point.  On  the  other  hand,  any  student  of  economics  in 
the  future  who  desires  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  supply 
and  demand  must  thoroughly  comprehend  their  fundamentals, 
regardless  of  how  few  prices  under  non-regulation  conform 
to  the  law  for  price-fixing  or  how  many  prices  are  controlled 
by  the  government. 

Pew  securities  absolutely  conform  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  investments  laid  down  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
Once,  then,  the  principles  are  f\stHblishcd.  there  seems  to  be  no 
more  purpose  in  confining  any  discussion  of  investments  to 
securities  that  rigidly  conform  to  all  requirements,  than  there 
is  in  confining  a  discussion  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
to  a  purely  competitive  regime.  W^hile  some  of  the  first  rank 
bonds  comply  more  fully  than  any  other  type  of  security  with 
the  ideal  standards  of  investment,  there  are  other  securities 
which,  although  they  do  not  possess  all  the  requirements  of  an 
ideal  investment,  are  more  desirable  than  some  bonds.  It  is 
with  this  practical  viewpoint  of  sound  investments  that  this 
volume  is  concerned. 
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What  the  Field  of  Investments  Includes. — It  is  not  always 
an  easy  task  to  give  a  comprehensive  definition  at  the  beginning 
of  a  treatise.  Any  statement  of  the  premises  of  a  subject,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  economics,  is  always  better  understood 
when  the  subject-matter  has  been  covered  and  a  perspective 
viewpoint  obtained.  What  the  field  of  investments  includes  can 
probably  be  best  stated  by  distinguishing  it  from  speculation, 
for  speculation  is  frequently  confused  with  investments. 

The  most  fundamental  distinction  between  investment  and 
speculation  rests  in  the  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chase. The  investor  buys  to  procure  the  income  from  the  prin- 
cipal, while  the  speculator  buys  to  secure  the  profits  that  may 
accrue  in  a  realized  appreciation  of  the  principal.  In  order 
for  an  investment  to  be  assured  of  a  continued  income,  danger 
of  all  losses  or  any  considerable  fluctuation  in  value  of  a  secur- 
ity must  be  eliminated.  This  requirement  establishes  the  second 
distinction  between  investment  and  speculation.  Investment 
minimizes  risk;  speculation  emphasizes  risk.  Greater  risks  are 
essential  to  the  latter,  if  profits  are  to  be  procured  from  a  fluc- 
tuation of  security  prices.  It  is  true  that  risk  is  always  present 
in  a  varying  degree  and  the  distinction  between  these  different 
risks  often  is  correspondingly  more  or  less  arbitrary — though  in 
the  search  for  an  investment,  the  constant  effort  is  to  eliminate 
the  risk.  The  speculator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  con- 
sciously assuming  risk,  and  his  studied  efforts  are  to  take 
advantage  of  what  he  concludes  to  be  the  final  effect  of  the  risk 
on  the  price  of  the  security. 

The  speculator  is  interested  only  in  the  temporary  success 
of  the  income  yield  which  will  force  a  change  in  prices,  while 
the  investor  must  be  assured  of  the  future  permanency  of  this 
income.  The  greater  the  assurance  that  the  income  will  remain 
fairly  constant  and  permanent,  the  less  chance  will  there  be 
for  quick  speculative  turnovers.  To  the  degree  that  the  latter 
holds  true,  the  security  will  be  less  desirable  to  the  speculator 
wanting  large  speculative  gains.  The  evidence  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  small  amount  of  speculation  in  the  best  investment  bonds, 
except  during  periods  of  business  depression.  The  most  suc- 
cessful speculator,  however,  is  one  who  has  the  keenest  under- 
standing of  possible  investment  values  as  well  as  of  the  external 
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movemenls  of  the  market.  With  this  knowledge  he  is  able  to 
analyze  the  more  accurately  all  causes  that  may  temporarily 
change  the  trend  of  security  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  shrewd  investor  may  not  be  a  clever  speculator. 

The  distinction,  as  is  now  well  seen,  cannot  be  made  iron- 
clad. No  one  has  been  able — ^and  probably  no  one,  with  the 
most  accurately  worded  definition,  will  ever  be  able^ — to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  distinction  between  investment  and  speculation. 
Despite  this  border  line  between  the  two,  there  is  a  demarcation 
outside  of  this  line,  which  any  one  with  a  complete  under- 
standing of  investment  principles  does  not  fail  to  recognize. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  Scope  and  Limitaiiojis  of  This  Study. — Tt  is  only  in  the 
last  two  decades  that  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
formulate  and  draw  up  the  principles  of  investment.  In  the 
three  or  four  books  published  in  this  period  which  have 
attempted  a  scientific  treatment,  the  method  of  approach  has 
differed  materially.  To  a  degree  this  must  always  bo  true  in 
any  subject,  although,  as  principles  become  well  formulated, 
there  will  not  be  a  very  wide  difference  in  the  method.  Both 
the  functional  and  the  topical  method  of  analysis  have  been 
used  in  this  text  and  the  author  has  arbitrarily  passed  from  one 
method  to  the  other,  as  seemed  best  suited  to  the  simplest  and 
most  adequate  treatment  of  each  particular  subject. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  text  has  been  grouped  into  the 
four  main  divisions:  (1)  General  Fundamentals  in  the  Analysis 
of  Securities;  (2)  Corporation  Securities;  (3)  Securities 
Dependent  Primarily  on  Land  and  Real  Estate,  and  (4)  Civil 
Loans.  The  functional  form  of  analysis  has  been  followed  in 
numbers  one  and  four  of  tlicse  divisions  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  chapters  in  division  four.  In  divisions  two  and 
three  because  of  the  great  differences  existing  between  the  vari- 
ous types  of  securities,  the  logical  treatment  seems  to  call  for 
the  topical  method  of  analysis.  While  Civil  Loans,  comprising 
division  four^  might  be  treated  by  the  topical  method  based 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  political  divisions,  the  avoidance 
of  a  great  amount  of  duplication  where  the  same  principles 
apply  to  all  classes  of  civil  loans  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
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functional  treatment.  This,  consequently,  seems  the  most  con- 
sistent method  of  approach  for  the  beginner.  Though  ceitain 
detaiLs  may  vary,  the  principles  of  valuation,  tax  rates,  debt 
limitations,  etc.,  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  state  bonds, 
city  bonds,  or  other  types.  Because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of 
treatment,  all  of  the  subject-matter  applying  to  investments  in 
general  has  been  placed  under  the  first  group  of  topics. 

Under  the  first  main  division  of  the  book,  the  General 
Fundamentals  in  the  Analysis  of  Securities  are  treated.  Firstly, 
the  now  generally  accepted  principles  which  govern  a  sound 
investment  are  presented.  Secondly,  a  complete  classification 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  has  been  made  to  show  that  securities 
are  issued  for  different  purposes,  and  have  different  maturity 
dates,  interest  rates  and  liens,  different  claims  against  a  prop- 
erty, and  different  relations  to  other  claims.  This  reduces  to  as 
simple  a  working  basis  as  possible,  the  several  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  instruments.  Thirdly,  two  chapters  present  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  corporation  report.  Fourthly, 
the  mortgage  which  underlies  the  bond  is  outlined  in  consid- 
erable detail,  setting  forth  the  essentials  neeessarj*  for  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the  bondholder.  This  is  followed  by  a 
general  brief  upon  the  negotiation,  issuance,  assignment  and 
transfer  of  securities.  Sixthly,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  market.  In  these  chapters  are  discussed  such  topics 
as  bank  loans,  interest  rates,  rising  and  falling  prices,  etc.,  and 
their  effect  upon  security  prices.  Seventhly,  one  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  security  issues  and  one  to  taxation. 

The  second  division,  comprising  Corporation  Loans,  treats  of 
the  various  types  of  Corporation  bonds.  They  are  divided  and 
discussed  in  the  following  order:  railroads  (three  chapters), 
railroad  equipment,  street  railway  and  interurban,  electric  light 
and  power,  hydro-electric  power,  gas,  private  water  companies, 
steamship,  industrial  and  timber  securities. 

The  securities  under  the  third  division  which  have  their 
main  security  dependent  upon  land  are  likewise  treated  as  cor- 
poration loans.  The  importance  of  land  or  real  estate  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  this  form  of  security  seem  to  warrant  thi^ 
Geparation.    In  this  division  are  included:  real  estate  mort- 
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gages,  real  estate  bomla,  farm  mortgages,  irrigation  bonds  and 
levee  and  drainage  bonds.  As  the  majority  of  the  two  latter 
types  of  sceuritiCvS  are  issued  by  municipal  district  organizations, 
they  might  well  be  elassed  under  the  division  of  Civil  Loans. 
But  again  the  peculiar  eharacter  of  the  security  of  these  bonds 

»  seems  to  justify  this  division. 
Civil  Loans,  the  third  and  the  last  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  book,  includes  the  study  of  the  United  States,  state,  county, 
city,  town,  special  assessment  and  other  forms  of  special  civil 
loan  bonds.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the  European  loans 
which  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  investments  of 
this  country  since  1914,  a  chapter  has  been  included  on  these 
securities,  the  conclusion  of  which  deals  with  those  conditions 
that  will  particularly  affect  the  holder  of  foreign  securities. 
As  stated  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Voided  States  bonds,  the  functional  treatment  of  civil  loans 
B^mfe  to  offer  the  most  comprehensive  method  of  approach  to  an 
ittidl^tanding  of  these  securities.  The  preponderant  emphasis 
U!^irioh^must  necessarily  be  placed  on  the  legal  aspects  of  these 
^iWtft'tti^s  quite  separates  them  from  corporate  loans.  While 
ftic'fiftieifififety  requirements,  etc.,  must  be  given  the  same  impor- 
ittttt!et'Tth^i. emphasis  and  the  method  of  approach  are  quite 
^littrte^f'ftfcm  those  employed  in  the  discussion  of  corporate 
loittil  rf^lte^^nformation  contained  in  these  pages  is  what  the 
iilMli8rt9o^"«'Tconservative  bond  house  would  use  as  the  basis 
fffe  ihc  tfHWljl'MB  of  these  securities.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
twi^o^ittto^  adlr<the  legal  ramifications  and  details  which  it  is 
hfe<lWbtfaltV''^^*'{h»"»ittornpy  to  know,  but  all  the  fundamental 
j5iiin<iitA*sibpmi'\Vjiii:^h  the  attorney  must  build  his  legal  decision 

»gdit(\'h\n^Vx)rWfAiil0<]'^poTt  are  inchided. 
^'*%lCaiIidn&Mdttnfe'V>"fftr  a  very  different  problem.    These  loans 
^^MOMlMtt^dlrtfWhon^lipon  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state.     A 
^^^udy  of  the  safety  of'these  loans  must  be  a  study  of  the  state's 
g^^-t»i!  fttS«H   rfftil'ltsfiftWlity  to  maintain   this  good   faith.     The 
^\ft^<'prhf^brt\hn>-^P'^i-  Ibans  and  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
cM"^if»btl^<*ci^irtf't>^pfft  of  foreign  bonds  have  led  many  to 
rJleto.tiWti^e^'imt^ty  hitlUhiated,  that  foreign  national  issues  are 
iaflniQuAi^tniii'^iilri'TCriation  in  size  and  conditions  under 
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which  the  national  loan  must  be  made  will  require  a  different 
emphasis,  but  the  fundamentals  determining  safety  are  no 
different. 

In  conclusion  the  author  desires  to  emphasize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  investment  securities,  rather 
than  a  mere  statement  of  the  principles.  This  has  necessitated 
in  the  discussion  of  many  points,  a  consideration  of  accounting, 
corporation  finance  and  law.  If  the  mere  treatment  of  invest- 
ment principles  had  been  considered — this  would  not  have  been 
necessary — but  no  real  analysis  of  investments  can  eliminate 
them.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  border 
line  between  these  respective  fields  and  any  one  who  would  write 
upon  the  subjects  of  investments  would  utilize  the  material  in 
these  respective  fields,  of  course,  to  a  varying  degree.  But  one 
thing  certain,  if  an  analysis  is  to  be  made,  large  use  of  these 
fields  must  be  made  or  the  analysis  will  fall  far  short  of  what 
it  should  give. 

The  aim  of  this  brief  has  been  to  set  forth  a  short  statement 
indicating  the  purpose  of  this  book,  the  boundaries  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  limitations  to  which  it  must  be  confined.  With 
this  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  text  we  proceed  at  once  in 
the  next  chapter  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  invest-, 
ment  securities. 


CHAPTER  n 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  INVESTMENTS 

The  fundamental  elements  in  the  selection  of  an  ideal  invest- 
ment, are:  (1)  safety  of  principal ;  (2)  certainty  of  income;  (3) 
rate  of  income;"  (4)  legality;  (5)  stability  of  market  price;  (6) 
marketability;  (7)  appreciation ;  and  (8)  diversification.'  Any 
security,  to  be  classed  as  an  investment,  must  in  a  measure  ful-* 
fill  all  these  requirements,  though  no  security  will  be  found  pos- 
sessing them  in  perfect  equality.  However,  the  same  elements 
are  not  equally  essential  to  all  investors,  and  to  pay  for  what 
is  not  needed  means  a  needless  sacrifice  of  income.  Also,  a 
demand  for  an  increased  ratio  of  any  one  of  these  elements  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  others.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  example,  that  the  investment  of  a  business 
surplus  have  a  very  high  degree  of  convertibility.  But,  as 
greater  convertibility  means  a  lower  rate  of  return,  it  would 
be  unnecessarily  costly  for  the  trustee  of  a  widow's  estate  to 
place  the  same  emphasis  on  this  element  as  would  the  investor 
of  a  business  surplus.  The  trustee  would  then  be  lowering  the 
rate  of  return,  and  also  be  paying  for  something  the  estate  does 
not  need. 

The  investment  of   insurance  company  reserves,   banking 

'The  first  two  of  these  principles,  which  deal  directly  with  the  Indi- 
vidual security  and  Its  value,  must  be  determined  by  the  analysis  of 
the  cortK>ration  issuing  the  securities,  and  are  treated  in  Books  II  and 
III.  The  legality  of  securities  is  covered  in  chapters  vl.  vii,  and  vili  of 
Book  I.  and  further  consideration  is  given  to  Stability  of  Market  Price. 
Marketability.  Appreciation,  and  Diversification.  In  chapters  x  and  xi 
of  Book  I. 

If  the  topics  of  this  chapter  were  treated  as  Lawrence  Chamberlain 
has  analyzed  them  in  his  Principleii  of  Bond  Investments  (chapter  lii) 
under  the  heading  of  the  "Ideal  Elements  of  Investments.**  rather  than 
••General  Principles."  the  topics  of  tax  exemption.  accei)table  duration 
and  acceptable  denomination,  value  as  collateral,  and  exemption  from 
care,  could  well  be  included.  As  a  complete  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
taxation  of  securities,  no  reference  is  made  to  it  in  this  chapter. 

12 
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funds,  business  surplus,  widows'  and  orphans'  estates,  etc.,  each 
have  their  own  peculiar  needs,  which  can  be  met  with  a  result- 
ing advantage  to  the  funds  affected.  Consequently,  an  under- 
standing of  investment  principles  is  needed  to  enable  each  pur- 
chaser to  select  the  investment  best  suited  to  his  requirements. 

Safety  of  Principal  and  Income, — Of  all  elements,  that  of 
safety  is  the  first  requirement  in  any  investment.  The  history 
of  a  large  number  of  securities  bears  evidence  that  safety  of 
principal  is  practically  possible.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  the 
investment,  safety  must  not  be  sacrificed,  though  the  demand 
for  even  this  element  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  For  illus- 
tration, the  trustee  of  an  estate  who  prefers  Civil  Loans  might 
purchase  a  two  per  cent  United  States  bond,  while  a  municipal 
bond  yielding  five  per  cent  would  have  insured  the  necessary 
security,  while  bringing  a  higher  rate  of  return. 

Safety  must  not  be  confused  with  the  selling  value  of  prop- 
erty. The  investor  is  interested  in  eaming-power.  Many  pur- 
chasers of  bonds  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  because  a  bond 
is  a  specific  lien  it  is  secure.  The  value  of  the  property  as 
security  of  the  bondholder  depends  upon  the  property  as  a 
going  concern.  "Even  after  the  bondholder  has  exercised  his 
rights  of  foreclosure,  he  finds  that  the  value  of  his  security  still 
depends  on  what  the  properties  can  earn  for  him.  And  this 
earning  power  should  be  determined  on  a  minimum  basis.'*" 

Safety  of  principal  and  income  are  normally  interdependent. 
Ability  to  meet  interest  payments  regularly,  usually  indicates 
the  possession  of  property  of  some  value.  Where  considerable 
irregularity  occurs  in  the  tenancy  of  the  property,  bonds  or 
mortgages  upon  real  estate  possessing  margins  ample  to  insure 
absolute  safety  of  principal,  will  not  necessarily  give  the  same 
assurance  of  safety  of  income  as  do  state  or  first  class  railroad 
bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  states  it  is  still  possible  for 
municipal  bonds,  issued  under  certain  conditions,  to  lapse  in 
interest,  and  suit  can  be  brought  only  for  the  defaulted  interest 
payments.  Action  for  the  principal  can  be  brought  only  after 
the  date  of  its  maturity.    In  the  days  when  railroads  were 


*Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Unpublished  Lectures. 
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overly  anxious  to  obtain  control  of  a  large  number  of  subsidiary 
lineSf  they  ^arantecd  the  securities  of  these  subsidiary  proper- 
ties, a  practice  which  frequently  resulted  in  higher  prices  being 
paid  for  these  securities  than  was  justified.  This  supposed 
re-inforcement  of  credit  frequently  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
safety  of  principnl  and  safety  of  income  were  sATionymous. 
Needless  to  say,  the  uninitiated  has  too  frequently  accepted  a 
guarantee  as  an  assurance  of  absolute  safety.  The  value  of  the 
guarantee  depends,  first,  on  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet 
its  charges  without  the  gnnrantee.  secondly,  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  guaranteeing  company,  which  means  its  ability  to  pay 
the  income. 

Rates  of  hiconie. — The  first  question  raised  by  the  individual 
using  the  proper  precaution  in  making  hia  initial  investment  is: 
**What  rate  of  interest  can  he  expected  from  a  perfectly  safe 
investment?"  lie  finds  at  once  that  the  rate  varies  with  the 
character  and  safety  of  the  company  upon  which  the  security 
is  placed,  the  newness  of  the  industry,  and  the  date  of  the  issue. 
While,  theoretically,  United  States  bonds  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  safety  than  the  state  bonds  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts, 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  securities  of  these  common- 
wealths possess  as  good  .security  as  the  United  States  bonds  and 
formerly  under  normal  investment  conditions  paid  a  much 
higher  rate  of  return.  With  a  complete  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions, this  relationship  will  probably  again  prevail.  A  num- 
ber of  street  railways,  electric  light  and  gas  company  securi- 
ties, with  safety  equal  to  that  of  certain  railroad  securities,  pay 
a  higher  interest  return  than  the  railroads.  A  number  of 
industrial  securities  possessing  safety  equal  to  that  of  several 
public  utilities  of  the  first  rank  are  selling  on  a  higher  aver- 
age basis  than  these  same  public  utilities. 

Any  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  net  jneld  of  a  strict 
investment  is  to  be  seriously  questioned.  As  Greene  points  out: 
"It  is  not  good  financing  to  sell  evidence  of  indebtedness  at  a 
heavy  discount,  even  though  the  stated  rate  of  interest  be  below 
the  usual  percentage.  It  is  better,  if  pos.sible.  to  arrange  the 
rate  of  interest  so  that  the  bonds,  or  notes,  will  fetch  par.  .  .  . 
If  a  million  dollars  is  needed,   the  company  must  put  out 
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$1,250,000  (4%  bonds)  at  80,  to  obtain  the  required  sum;  the 
interest  to  be  paid  annually,  meanwhile  being  the  same  as 
though  f\\e  per  cent  bonds  were  issued  at  par.  .  .  .  If  it  (the 
issue)  requires  a  rate  of  interest  far  above  the  ruling  market 
to  enable  the  issue  to  fetch  par,  it  is  proof  that  the  amount  of 
principal  asked  for  is  too  large  for  the  business  to  support."* 

Until  1898,  interest  rates  steadily  declined,  and  the  net  yield 
of  investment  securities  was  correspondingly  lowered.  After 
this  date  interest  rates  slowly  followed  the  upward  trend  of 
the  general  price  level.  All  of  the  long-timed  bonds  issued  by 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  furnished,  because  of  the  very  long 
period  over  which  they  have  extended,  some  interesting  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  the  interest  rate  upon  the  prices  of  bonds. 
A  study  of  the  net  yields  of  the  long-termed  high-grade  bonds 
is  also  an  interesting  verificntion  of  the  response  to  the  chang- 
ing demand  for  an  increased  yield.  The  higher  the  character 
of  an  active  security  (of  the  so-cnlled  investment  class),  the 
more  sensitive  it  is  to  the  changing  market  rates  of  interest. 
High-grade  bonds  which  have  no  attached  features  that  give 
them  an  artificial  market  arc  thus  the  best  barometers  of  the 
influence  of  a  permanent  changing  market.  Though  the  fluc- 
tuations of  investment  securities  are  not  so  wide  as  in  the  more 
speculative  issues,  the  former  class  is  more  sensitive  and  rep- 
resent more  accurately  in  their  narrower  fluctuations  the  invest- 
ment market  demand.  The  infliicnre  of  a  very  abnormal  situa- 
tion, such  as  the  recent  European  War  upon  municipal  security 
yield,  shows  that  the  conditions  applying  to  a  market  over  a  long 
period  may  also  hold  true  even  in  a  temporary  change  in  the 
market/  With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  temporary 
scarcity  of  funds  and  the  timidity  of  investors  forced  the  yield 
of  municipal  bonds  to  unheard  of  heights;  but  with  the  unpar- 
alleled inflow  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  municipal  yields 
settled  to  low  records. 

Market  ability. — Though  every  strictly  investment  security 
should  have  an  absolute  assurance  of  the  pa>Tnent  of  its  prin- 

>ThomnR  L.  Greene,  Cnrporaiion  Fiiianf^,  Third  Edition  0913, 
pp.  5-6). 

'For  a  detailed  discussion  of  tlies^  influenceB  see  diapters  x  aud  xi. 
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cipal  imi]  income,  it.  does  iint  nccessiirily  follow  that  all  securi- 
ties possess  an  equally  ready  marketability.  The  security  of  a 
small  city  may  possess  the  hi^jlipst  (Irgrrc  of  safety,  but  its  nar- 
row and  inactive  market  might  make  it  difficult  to  sell  if  an 
immediate  sale  were  imperative.  A  forced  sale  would  probably 
mean  a  sacrifice  in  the  sale  price.  But,  if  ready  convertibility 
is  demanded,  it  must  be  paid  for  in  a  lower  rate  of  return  than 
can  otherwise  be  procured  in  a  security  of  equal  value  which 
does  not  have  an  immediate  convertibility.  An  investor,  how- 
ever, purchases  a  security  for  holding,  and  be  has,  with  few 
exceptions,  no  need  of  ready  convertibility.  At  most,  the 
investor  will  need  only  a  fraction  of  his  holdings  in  immediately 
convertible  securities,  to  meet  an  emerRcncy.  A  great  deal 
has  been  sacrificed  by  American  investors  who  have  paid  for 
ready  marketability,  when  it  served  them  no  purpose.  Euro- 
pean investors  are  not  so  often  guilty  of  purdiasing  something 
they  do  not  need.  They  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
purchasing  to  retain  the  security  until  maturity.  The  safety 
of  their  principal  is  equally  good,  and  the  slower  market  is 
compensated  for  by  a  higher  rate  of  return.  Though  less  fre- 
quently considered  by  the  average  layman,  the  question  whether 
it  is  essential  that  income  be  sacrificed  for  convertibility  should 
be  given  more  consideration. 

A  great  many  corporations,  for  purposes  of  emergency,  must 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  funds  in  such  form  that  they  can 
readily  be  converted  into  ca.sh.  In  the.se  cases,  convertibility  is 
essential,  as  a  corporation  may  unexpectedly  be  forced  to  call 
upon  all  its  available  resources.  At  the  time  of  a  crisis  it 
would  be  costly  for  a  corporation  to  have  securities  that  could 
not  be  immediately  disposed  of  without  a  large  sacrifice. 

The  character  and  size  of  a  company  will  largely  determine 
the  breadth  and  activity  of  its  market.  If  the  earnings  of  the 
company  have  a  wide  and  irregular  fiuctuation.  ready  converti- 
bility may  be  ol)tnincd  and  a  higher  rate  of  income  procured, 
but  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  principal.  The  same  would  also  be  true 
of  a  purely  speculative  issue.  But  as  the  conversion  of  secu- 
rity holdings  is  most  frequently  needed  during  a  falling  or 
depressed  security  market,  the  risk  involved  in  a  speculative- 
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investment  would  oflfset  the  advantages  of  conversion.  Equally 
dangerous  would  it  be  for  the  corporation's  surplus,  if  its  sur- 
plus were  invested  in  a  high  class  security  that  had  an  active 
but  narrow  market,  for  the  narrowness  of  the  market  usually 
increases  under  the  strain  of  a  general  market  depression.  The 
market  of  a  security  for  a  business  surplus  must  possess  con* 
tinned  strength  as  well  as  activity. 

Legality, — In  addition  to  the  dependence  of  the  value  of  a 
security  upon  the  market  and  the  internal  condition  of  the  pri- 
vate or  civil  corporation,  there  is  the  third  factor  of  legality. 
Legality  of  securities  becomes  basic  to  security  values  when  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  these  securities  are  defined  by  consti- 
tutions and  statutes,  and  interpreted  by  courts  and  commissions. 
Questions  affecting  legality  of  stock  issues  and  their  rights  have 
been  so  well  standardized  that  the  question  of  direct  priorities 
and  claims  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Disputed  claims  are  more  apt 
to  occur  concerning  the  mortgages  back  of  bond  issues ;  namely, 
counter  claims  between  the  creditors  of  the  corporation.  The 
standardization  and  the  extraordinary  care  taken  by  the  high 
grade  banking  house  in  the  selection  of  legal  counsel,  have  made 
the  question  of  legality,  the  most  important  to  the  investor,  the 
least  to  be  feared.  When  a  legal  question  has  once  been  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  unlike  either  market  or  internal  factors 
affecting  security  values,  it  is  fixed  as  long  as  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion is  in  force.  Other  factors  affecting  security  values  never 
remain  constant.  They  are  constantly  changing,  a  condition 
which  necessitates  a  constant  and  intelligent  watching  of  mar- 
ket and  corporate  conditions. 

As  long  as  the  corporation  is  meeting  all  of  its  obligations, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  priorities  or  claims  of  holdings.  Let 
the  corporation,  however,  get  into  difficulties  that  may  or  do 
bring  about  receivership,  and  legality  then  does  become  of  first 
concern  to  the  holder  of  the  security.  Where  the  organization 
is  large,  and  is  composed  of  many  subsidiary  corporations,  as 
are  most  railroads,  many  counter  claims  of  creditors  are  apt 
to  arise.  If  out  of  the  tangle  of  mechanics  liens,  underlying 
issues  upon  particular  properties  or  readjustments,  issues  fol- 
lowing several  junior  issues,  etc.,  the  properties  are  adequate  to 
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cover  the  security  holder's  claims,  his  legal  rights  can  be  said 
to  be  worth  par.  It  is  legality  in  this  sense  which  concerns  the 
investor. 

In  civil  loans  legality  is  quite  distinct  from  the  problem  of 
legality  in  corporate  loans.  Specific  claims  in  the  form  of  mort- 
gages supporting  the  creditors  usually  do  not  exist  in  civil 
loans,  except  in  a  few  instances'  where  specific  rights  against 
the  property  are  given  by  the  municipality.  The  security  of 
the  creditor *s  claim  depends  wholly  upon  the  civil  divisions' 
powers  and  rights  to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  As  a  result,  an 
illegal  or  void  issue  does  not  have  a  single  dollar  of  tangible 
property  to  satisfy  its  claim.  The  careful  distinction  which  is 
now  made  in  statutes  between  principal  and  interest  should 
also  warn  the  investor  that  the  legality  of  the  one  might  be 
maintained  without  the  other.  A  certain  civil  division  in  the 
southern  states,  on  whose  issue  the  interest  has  been  legally 
declared  without  claim,  is  only  awaiting  the  date  of  maturity 
to  pay  its  principal.  But  an  issue  of  civil  securities  in  these 
days  is  rarely  illegally  issued,  though  the  purchaser  of  those 
securities  must  remember  that  an  illegal  issue  will  have  no 
recourse  to  tangible  assets  of  any  character.  Even  the  innocent 
purchaser,  where  the  issue  is  made  without  legal  authority,  must 
accept  his  losses. 

The  legality  of  the  bond  should  not  be  confused  with  what 
constitute  particular  claims  of  an  issue.  An  investor  frequently 
assumes  from  the  name  of  the  issue  that  he  possesses  certain 
priorities  in  claims  which  the  description  of  the  mortgage 
clearly  does  not  indicate.  A  careful  reading  of  the  mortgage 
deed,  or  even  the  statements  on  the  bond  certificate  itself,  would 
reveal  very  specifically  what  these  claims  constitute.  But  the 
loss  that  the  investor  might  suffer  in  insolvency  and  receiver- 
ship because  of  his  claims  being  further  removed  than  he 
thought,  is  not  an  error  of  legality,  but  a  loss  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  investor  as  to  an  understanding  of  what 
his  claims  are.    So  frequently  have  investors  suffered  losses 


'The  more  oonimon  of  these  Hens  are  on  water-works  jilnnts.  tfaousb 
fine  Isfltie  of  school  dlntrtct  bondft  Ik  reralled  In  which  a  mortgage  was 
plnt'e*!  00  the  scliool  house  an  seetirlty. 
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because  of  this  confusion,  that  the  actual  rights  of  the  investor 
should  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  mortgage 
instrument,  or  by  a  detailed  interrogation  of  the  banker  selling 
the  issue. 

Neither  should  the  certification  which  vouches  for  the  gen- 
uineness of  an  issue  be  confused  wilh  the  validity  of  the  secu- 
rity. The  former  p«^rtaiiis  to  tlie  rlKliI  ftf  issue,  the  iHlfer  to 
correctness  of  the  issue.  Law  firms  skilled  in  municipal  law 
usually  pass  upon  the  nccuracy  nf  the  issue  and  tnist  companies 
certify  as  to  the  genuineness  without  affirming  the  validity  of 
the  issue.  Investors  of  municipals  knowing  the  necessity  of 
legal  accuracy,  .should  refuse  to  purchase  an  issue  whose  validity 
has  not  had  thn  certified  approval  of  a  well-known  legal  firm 
specializing  in  municipal  law.  And  it  is  upon  the  character  of 
the  legal  firm  that  the  analyst  must  base  his  conclusion. 

Stability  of  Market  Price. — Stability  of  market  price  is  often 
confused  with  safety  of  principal.    Where  the  safety  of  the 
principal  is  assured,  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  are 
generally  caused  by  a   change  in  general  market  conditions. 
George  G.  Henry  interprets  these  price  movements  as  follows: 
"Broadly  speakinp,  the  market  movements  of  all  negotiable 
securities  are  controlled  by  two  influences,  sometimes  acting  in 
opposition  to  each  other  and  sometimes  in  concert.    One  of 
these  influences  is  the  loaning  rate  of  free  capital ;  the  other  is 
the  general  condition  of  business.     A  low  rate  of  interest  or  the 
likelihood  of  low  rates  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  security 
prices,  because  banks  and  other  money-lending  institutions  are 
forced    into   the    investment    market    when    they    cannot  loan 
money  to  advantage.    Conversely,  a  high  rate  of  interest  or  the 
prospect  of  high  rates  has  the  effect  of  depressing  prices,  because 
banking  institutions  sell  their  securities  in  order  to  lend  the 
money  so  released.    The  automatic  working  of  this  process  tends 
to  produce  a  constant  adju.stment  between  the  yields  upon  free 
and  invested  capital.    When  money  rates  are  low,  securities 
tend  to  advance  to  the  point  where  the  return  upon  them  is  no 
greater  than  that  derived  from  the  loaning  of  free  capital.  When 
rates  are  high^  securities  tend  to  decline  to  a  point  where  the  re- 
turn is  as  great.    This  explains  the  influence  of  the  first  factor. 
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"The  other  factor  is  the  general  eondition  of  business.  Good 
business  conditions,  or  the  promise  of  goml  conditions,  tend  to 
advance  security  prices,  because  they  indicate  larger  earnings 
and  a  stronger  financial  condition.  Poor  business  conditions,  or 
an  unpromising  outlnok,  have  the  reverse  effect. 

''The  larger  movements  of  security  prices  are  always  the 
resultant  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  fnrt'i^.  When  they 
work  together  the  effect  is  irresistible,  as  when  low  interest  rates 
and  the  prospect  of  good  business  conditions  occur  together,  or 
when  high  money  rates  occur  in  tlie  face  of  an  indicated  falling 
off  in  business  activity.  At  such  times  all  classes  of  securities 
swing  together.'*' 

In  periods  of  business  depressions  or  financial  panics,  safety 
of  principal  is  affected ;  but  the  more  stable  a  security^  the  less 
is  its  market  price  affected  by  changing  market  conditions. 
These  factors,  however,  affect  a  stable  security  only  temporarily. 
Yet  there  are  influences  which,  other  things  being  equal,  may 
result  in  a  permanent  lowering  or  raising  of  the  security  price. 
A  general  fall  in  prices  may  be  caused  by  a  large  demand  for 
capital  and  a  corresponding  rise  in  interest  rates,  or  by  an  over- 
supply  of  the  securities  due  to  the  decrease  in  demand  or  a 
growing  scarcity  in  the  commodity  used.  Under  reverse  con- 
ditions, prices  will  rise.*  These  influences  are  external,  and 
wliile  they  may  affect  the  price  of  the  security,  they  must  not 
be  confused  with  such  causes,  as  arise  out  of  a  company's  own 
internal  condition.  Any  considerable  fluctuation  in  price 
rcs-ulting  from  this  latter  source  must  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension. 

Appreciation, — Is  future  appreciation  possible,  if  the 
reqtiired  safety  of  principal  and  income  is  assured  at  the  time 
the  investment  is  made?  If  appreciation  should  arise  out  of  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  market  or  estimates  of  the  com- 
pany's security,  the  investor  is  the  gainer  thereby,  but  this 
rise  is  the  result,  not  of  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  security, 
but  of  a  change  from  a  former  mistaken  judgment  which  under- 


'Georice  G.  Ileury,  Ilotr  to  Inrettt  Moneu  (100S>,  pp.  100-111.    Al»o 
chapters  i  and  xl  on  "Mnrket  Influences  on  Security  Prices." 
"See  chapter  xi  on  "Market  Influences  un  Security  Prices." 
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estimated  the  value  of  the  security.  A  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  market  in  this  case  causes  a  change  in  demand,  but  does 
not  affect  the  safety  of  the  security.  If  appreciation  arises  out 
of  any  change  within  the  company,  which  is  true  appreciation, 
it  must  have  some  direct  effect  on  the  other  factors  of  the  ideal 
investment.  Where  appreciation  occurs,  the  safety  of  principal 
and  income  will  be  increased  or  appreciation  has  no  significance. 
This  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  investing  on  the 
possibility  of  appreciation  does  not  make  the  security  a  specu- 
lative risk.  This  obviously  depends  on  where  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  drawn. 

When  safety  and  Ktability  are  the  chief  considerations,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  investor  is  warranted  in  looking  for  much 
appreciation  in  a  security.  The  possibility  of  an  appreciation 
in  price  involves  the  greatest  risk,  and  usually  means  more  than 
a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  the  other  ideal  elements  of  an 
investment. 

A  junior  railroad  bond  or  a  bank  stock  may,  under  rare  con- 
ditions, have  sufficient  security  to  satisfy  all  claims  for  safety, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  large  possibilities  of  appreciation.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether  even  in  these  exceptional  cases 
the  safety  of  principal  and  income  are  not  materially  affected  or 
the  amount  of  the  income  legitimately  expected  on  the  invest- 
ment foregone.  The  latter  is  especially  true  of  the  stocks  of  a 
new  bank  which  is  conservatively  managed,  when  small  divi- 
dends are  paid  in  ratio  to  the  amount  added  to  surplus.  But  it 
can  be  argued  that  this  is  merely  a  transferring  of  an  amount 
due  the  stockholderj  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  is  really  the  same 
as  so  much  additional  investment.  This  latter  is  often  inter- 
preted as  appreciation,  though  it  is  not  appreciation  as  the 
term  is  used  here.  If  the  appreciation  in  price  is  relatively 
more  than  the  ratio  of  the  amount  diverted  from  earnings  into 
surplus,  appreciation  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  taken  place. 
It  is,  however,  only  the  investor  with  large  holdings  who  can 
afford  to  wait  for  this  appreciation. 

Occasionally,  because  of  external  conditions,  the  price  of  a 
security  may  suffer  a  temporary  depression  which  is  unwar- 
ranted.   Security  prices  affected  by  these  conditions  will  even- 
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tually  appreciate  to  their  true  value.  Louis  Heft,  in  diseussinff 
the  market  values  of  railroad  bonds  and  notes,  gives  a  clear 
statement  of  these  inlluences:  "The  market  value  of  a  railrnad 
security  does  not  depend  always  upon  its  actual,  intrinsic  value 
alone,  t.c,  upon  the  property  and  its  foroclns-ure  value,  pledged 
as  security,  and  the  other  liens,  prior  and  junior,  a^^ainst  such 
property;  but  it  is  affected  quite  often  and  sometimes  quite 
materially,  by  extraneous  influences,  among  them  the  temper  of 
the  times;  the  state  of  the  money  market;  the  quoted  price; 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  broad  and  ready  market  and  is  a  legal 
investment  for  trust  funds  or  savings  banks;  its  form,  whether 
easy  of  negotiation  and  how  quicklj'  it  can  be  converted  into 
cash;  when  it  matures;  its  rate  of  interest  and  the  income  it 
produces  at  the  price;  whether  or  not  it  is  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange;  the  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railroad 
company;  the  prevalent  reports,  true  or  false,  of  the  state  of 
the  finances  and  affairs  of  the  road;  the  effect  of  recent  legisla- 
tion or  expected  legislation;  reecnt  decisions  of  the  higher 
courts;  pending  litigation  that  aflfects  the  road:  events  and 
reports  of  political  significance,  local,  state,  national,  or  Inter- 
national."* 

Neither  should  appreciation  be  confused  with  the  fact  that 
the  bond  bought  at  a  premium  or  discount  is  paid  for  at  par,  on 
maturity.  A  bond  bought  on  the  basis  of  95  and  retired  at  100 
has  not  appreciated  5  points.  To  the  purchaser  of  this  bond, 
95  is  the  principal,  and  while  100  is  received  at  maturity,  the 
5  points  have  already  been  allowed  in  the  increase  of  the  net 
yield,  and  only  95  can  be  considered  the  unimpaired  principal 
of  the  investment. 

Further,  an  increase  in  price,  due  either  to  a  change  in  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  or  in  the  demand  for  capital, 
is  also  wrongly  called  appreciation  of  the  security  itself.  The 
price  of  the  security  has  increased,  not  because  of  some  change 
within  the  company  itself,  but  entirely  on  account  of  external 
conditions. 

Diversification. — Though  diversification  is  not  an  inherent 
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quality  of  the  investment  it.sclf  it  insntes  greater  safety  to  tho 
total  holdings  of  the  investor.  It  has  lon^  hcen  an  accepted 
principle  of  investment  bankers,  that  a  distribution  of  pur- 
chases, regardless  of  how  small  the  total  hoMins^s  may  be,  is  as 
important  as  a  wise  selection  of  the  individual  security.  Abso- 
lute and  unqualified  safety  can  never  be  indefinitely  guaranteed, 
no  matter  how  imprepnahle  the  position  of  the  security  may 
be  at  the  time  of  its  purchase.  Though  a  very  well  selected 
security  sehlom  succumbs  to  failure,  risks — which  can  never 
be  entirely  eliminated — should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
danger  of  new  and  unfavorable  risks  is  also  the  reason  why 
changes  in  investments  should  be  matle  lo^  the  holder  if  the 
security  held  begins  to  show  signs  of  permanent  weakness. 

This  risk  can  be  partially  offset  by  a  diversification  of  invest- 
ments, so  that  the  investor's  total  hoklings  would  not  be  lost  in 
the  failure  of  one  issue.  It  is  highly  improbable,  with  a  distri- 
bution in  a  widely  scattered  group  of  securities,  th^^  the  failure 
of  one  issue  would  involve  the  integrity  of  the  other  securities 
held  by  the  investor.  In  order  to  insure  again-st  such  a  con- 
tingency, a  diversification  of  holdings  should  be  made  in  more 
than  one  tj-pe  of  industry.  Ijcgislativc  regulation  in  states, 
where  regulation  is  in  its  infancy,  will  probably  be  more  effec- 
tive in  its  influence  on  public  utilities,  than  it  will  be  on  indus- 
trials. And  the  danger  of  repudiation  for  illegality  of  issue, 
though  now  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  more  possible  in  civil 
loans  than  in  any  other  type  of  securities.  By  a  proper  distri- 
bution, the  advantages  possessed  by  one  security  arc  thus  pitted 
against  the  disadvantages  of  another. 

Several  English  writers  strongly  maintain  not  only  that  a 
distribution  of  securities  should  bo  made  on  the  basis  of  hold- 
ings in  different  companies,  but  that  it  should  alKO  follow  along 
the  lines  of  geographical  diversification.  The  contention  is 
that  as  great  a  reduction  of  risk  is  secured  in  a  geographical 
distribution  as  in  a  distribution  among  different  t^Ties  of  com- 
panies.'   While  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  any  positive 


'See  H.  Lovvpiiffkl.  Aft  Ahout  hne^twentu  nrn1  htivHtnientM  and  Ex- 
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concIufuons»  the  experience  of  the  last  European  War  would 
present  a  very  stronRr  argiinient  in  favor  of  this  contention. 
This,  however,  would  apply  more  particularly  to  Europe,  as  all 
the  European  countries  are  small  in  geographical  area,  and  any 
HcriouR  disturbance  in  one  country  is  more  likely  to  affect  a  con- 
KJdcrahle  part  of  the  continent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  covers  such  a  large  area  that  geographical  distribution 
is  partially  met  within  its  borders. 

Though  geographical  distribution  does  have  some  very 
decided  arguments  in  its  favor,  it  also  has,  with  the  exception 
of  the  national  loans  of  certain  first  class  countries,  very  posi- 
tive drawbacks.  An  investor  in  the  United  States  having  hold- 
ings in  South  Africa,  Australia,  South  America,  etc.,  finds  it 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  ohtiiin  dotailed  information 
concerning  them.  The  eventual  establishment  of  American 
banks  in  these  countries,  which  has  already  started,  will 
greatly  facilitate  overcoming  the  tJifficultics  in  sceurine  first 
hand  information  in  foreign  countries.  But  for  the  present,  at 
IlSMt  as  applifnl  to  the  investor  in  the  United  States,  the  advan- 
tages of  geographical  distribution  of  investments  have  been 
greatly  over-emphasized  by  this  group  of  Kuropean  writers. 

The  diversification  obtained  by  selecting  bonds  whose  inter- 
est is  due  in  different  months,  now  frcrjucntly  urged  in  adver- 
tisements, must  not  be  confuse<l  with  diversification  which 
effects  greater  safety.  There  is  an  unquestioned  advantage  to 
u  ^considerable  group  of  investors  in  having  a  regular  income, 
but  this  is  a  convenience  to  the  investor  and  not  a  problem  of 
investment  safety.  The  argument  for  selecting  bonds  falling 
due  in  different  years  is  that  this  practice  results  in  an  elimina- 
tion of  risk  especially  upon  net  yield.  If  all  one's  bonds  came 
duo  within  two  years,  the  general  market  conditions  might  be 
such  OS  to  make  it  an  inopportune  time  to  invest  all  of  one*s 
Aind.'i.  Corporations,  likewise,  might  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
niaturing  obligations,  under  a  strained  market. 

Other  CriUna  of  Invtstntents. — In  much  of  the  popular 
writing  an<i  discussion  on  investments,  many  other  criteria  are 
either  substituted  for  the  fundamentals  enumerated  above,  or 
added  to  this  list    Only  two  or  three  of  these  can  be  referred 
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to — a  sufficient  number  to  serve  for  illustration.  Concerning  a 
few  of  these  so-called  fundamentals,  there  are,  no  doubt,  honest 
differences  of  opinion.  But  the  majority  of  them  arc  not  prin- 
ciples, but  tests  in  the  application  of  the  principles.  Others 
represent  merely  the  acceptance  of  the  practices  of  existing 
institutions,  such  as  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  companies. 
These  latter  should  be  subjected  to  as  critical  an  analysis  as  tho 
investment  itself. 

In  general,  the  fact  that  a  security  is  a  legal  investment  for 
a  savings  bank  of  certain  states  indicates  that  it  is  a  safe 
investment.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  all  states.  The  stat- 
utes of  certain  states  are  either  so  loosely  framed  that  unwar- 
ranted latitude  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  securities,  or  the 
state  banking  superintendent  is  given  nn  extensive  power  of 
selection.  If  he  is  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  securities  will 
be  found  in  his  list  that  have  no  place  in  the  investments  of  a 
savings  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  correspond- 
ence by  the  author  with  state  savings  bank  examiners  and  super- 
intendents, has  revealed  the  rejection  of  some  of  the  very 
strongest  securities.  In  some  cases  this  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  official,  but  of  a  badly  framed  law.  Any  general  accept- 
ance of  this  criterion  is  wholly  misleading  unless  the  investor 
^ftLas  a  knowledge  of  the  statutes  of  the  particular  state  in 
^■question. 

^M  A  company  whose  bonds  have  complied  with  the  law  for  a 
^Bxmmber  of  years  may  be  forced  into  a  period  of  debility.  The 
^^company,  in  order  to  maintain  its  previous  credit  position,  will 
sacrifice  the  maintenance  of  its  physical  properties  so  that  its 
I  securities  may  continue  as  legal  savings.  This  policy  has  too 
frequently  led  to  fatal  consequences.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  with  its  receivership  entanglements,  is  an  interesting 
illustration.  There  are  also  on  the  market  a  number  of  securi- 
ties which  cannot  comply  in  some  slight  detail  with  the  savings 
bank  requirements  for  a  legal  investment.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  these  securities  are  fundamentally  as  sound  as  some  of  the 
securities  listed  as  meeting  the  savings  bank  law.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  statement  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  aecurities  meet  this  requirement.    Neither  does  a  par- 
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ticular  listed  savinfTN  hank  security  necessarily  meet  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  individiial  purchaser.  But  Ic^al  investments  for 
savings  banks,  as  well  as  those  of  insurance  companies  of  some 
states,  are  supposed  to*  represent  the  highest  degrree  of  safety 
and  avoidance  of  speculative  risks;  consequently,  the  statutes 
and  the  published  lepal  investment  lists,  as,  for  example,  of 
Connecticut,  -New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  given 
the  most  careful  attention/ 

The  laws  governing  investments  of  trustees  and  estates  arc 
less  uniform  than  those  offeoting  thtf  investments  of  savings 
banks.  The  regnlntions  are  frequently  so  vague  in  character 
that  there  is  a  constant  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to 
sacrifice  safety  to  secure  larger  returns.  Often,  courts  them- 
selves, because  of  their  ignorance  of  investment  values,  have 
violated  the  interests  of  estates.  A  gi'eat  many  estates  have 
Ruffered  large  losses  where  Ihcy  have  accepted  tax  exempt  securi- 
ties without  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  security.  Further, 
where  the  highest  rourt  has  not  determined  either  tlie  limita- 
tions of  the  statutes,  or  what  seeurities  can  bo  specifically 
invested  in,  estate  investments  are  of  little  worth  as  guides. 
And  where  the  trustee  is  given  wide  latitude  the  investment 
made  becomes  a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  and  can  only 
bo  valued  as  such.  This  is  largely  true  of  trusteeship  invest- 
ments, for  though  the  court  may  require  a  strict  account  of  the 
whole  trusteeship  against  reasonable  losses,  it  does  not  do  so 
for  any  particular  investment. 

The  so-called  "American  Procc<hire"  law,  which  practically 
^ves  to  the  trustee  (supposedly  an  expert)  discretionary 
powers  of  selection,  holds  true,  with  a  few  modifications,  in 
California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wash- 


'A  very  convenient  form  of  rcfercii'-e  U  Montgomery  Rollins  on 
I^arr*  Rrffuiatinff  the  Inrmtmrnt  nf  Bank  FundH,  as  U  1«  in  Io<iRe  lenf 
form  and  can  !»e  kept  p^-rmanpntty  reviw^l  at  a  nominal  fee  (orieinal 
ittAne  11nH>).  Where  tbe  aoceptnl>le  lesal  lintH  are  pnhllahed  l>y  the 
bankiuiE  department,  tbey.  of  i<our8e,  can  lie  as  readily  checked  aa  any 
other  security. 
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in^on.  Fourteen  states  can  be  said  to  have  no  regulation. 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  West  Virginia  approve  only  of 
civil  loans.  "Wisconsin,  in  addition  to  civil  loans,  permits 
railroad  bonds  and  real  estate  mortgages  that  have  paid  tbcir 
interest  for  ten  years.  Connecticut  allows  only  savings  banks 
investments,  and  holds  the  trustee  for  losses.  Kentucky  allows 
mortgages,  stocks,  and  bonds,  under  stated  conditions.  Florida 
includes  bank  stocks,  in  addition  to  civil  loans,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, real  estate  niorlpagos.  In  Georgia.  Maryland.  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee,  a  special  order  from  the  court  must  be  obtained  before 
investments  can  be  made  in  other  than  state  or  federal  securities. 
In  Minnesota,  the  trustee  must  receive  a  court  order  for  all 
investments.*  These  illustrations  fully  bear  out  the  contention 
that  uniformity  docs  not  exist,  and  that  only  a  few  states  offer 
any  guidance  to  the  average  investor. 

Investments  of  the  life  insurance  companies  of  New  York 
ofifer  the  best  opportunity  for  a  study  of  investments  of  this  type 
of  financial  institutions.  In  most  states  insi;ranee  companies  are 
privileged  to  hold  stocks  as  well  as  real  pstnlo  mortgages  and 
bonds.  The  trend  of  the  character  of  investments  of  these  com- 
panies is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  investment 
securities.  Up  to  1906  the  trend  was  toward  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  mortgages  to  stocks  and  bonds, 
but  since  that  period  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.*  The  companies  of  the  Middle  West  have  always 
held  a  larger  proportion  of  mortgages  than  eastern  companies 
and  have  consequently  shown  a  larger  rate  of  return  on  their 
investments.  With  the  future  adjustment  under  the  Federal 
sj-stem  of  land  mortgage  banks,  together  with  the  closer  settle- 
ment of  farm  areas,  this  advantage  will  not  always  continue. 


'See  Au^st  P.  Lonnp.  Truittres  Hnndhook.  This  will  be  found  siis- 
icestive  to  the  lay  reader,  tlimiph  U  Is  now  out  of  date,  as  the  laws 
affecting  trustees  are  eonstnntly  ehan^Mni!. 

'See  Lester  Zartniaii,  The  Inrefimrntu  of  Life  Insurance  Companies 
(1907)  ;  also  R.  L.  Cox  {pamphlet  issued  by  Life  Insurance  Presidents' 
AssociatloD.  1015),  Geoffrftiihicfil  DUtribution  of  Life  fnguranrc  Invest' 
fncnts:  Georire  T.  Wiuht.  Life  Invurancr.  Farm  lAum  Invesimfntt*  in 
War  Time  (pamphlet  issued  by  Life  Insurance  Presidents'  Association. 
1918). 
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Whether  these  normal  trends  of  life  insurance  companies  can 
be  considered  a  ^ide  for  the  private  investor  and  his  particular 
needs  is,  of  course,  open  to  question. 

The  securities  held  by  state  hanks  (commercial)  as  a  class 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  absolutely  good  criterion.  The  varia; 
tion  in  the  laws  authorizing  both  the  existence  of  state  banks 
and  the  subsequent  control  is  too  great  to  insure  that  state  banks 
will  all  serve  equally  well  as  guides  iu  passing  on  corporate 
affairs.  The  purpose  for  which  national,  as  well  as  state  banks, 
are  created,  is  to  do  a  cominercMal  banking  business.  If  they  have 
the  same  security  demanded  hy  individual  purchasers,  in  their 
holdings,  very  much  more  highly  convertible  investments  must 
be  had  to  insure  the  liquidity  needed  in  their  investments.  It 
is  questionable^  then,  whether  (except  for  business  surpluses  or 
where  there  may  bo  a  demand  for  hurried  liquidation)  com- 
mercial bank  holdings,  as  a  class,  are  suited  as  a  criterion  for 
indi\nduals  who  demand  more  permanent  holdings. 

It  is  too  common  a  belief  that  listing  a  security  in  some  sort 
of  way  guarantees  the  security.  This,  no  doubt,  grows  out  of 
the  much  discussed  establishment  of  a  wide  and  free  market 
where  speculation  is  allowed  to  have  free  8%vay.  This  is  a 
confused  idea.  If  a  small  issue  is  listed  and  the  securities  are 
purchased  at  irregular  intervals,  its  market  may  not  be  as  active 
as  the  market  created  hy  a  strong  banking  house  for  its  own 
issues.  Though  the  common  market  secured  in  listing  on  the 
exchange  furnishes  a  more  ready  market  during  periods  of 
depression,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  less  active  and  smaller 
listed  issues  will  find  immediate  sale.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  large  and  active  securities  listed  on  the 
stock  exchange  do  have  the  most  immediate  market. 

An  advantage  is  also  supposed  to  exist  because  of  certain 
information  given  to  the  listing  committee  of  the  exchange,  and 
because  of  the  certification  by  a  trust  company  that  the  securi- 
ties arc  authoritatively  issued  by  the  corporation  named  on  the 
application.  While  this  practice,  no  doubt,  has  greatly  tended 
to  encourage  the  publishing  of  more  complete  information  con- 
cerning corporate  affairs,  this  information  is  extremely  limited 
as  compared  to  what  the  banker  underwriting  a  security  must 
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have.  The  exchange  is  merely  an  institution  that  furnishes  a 
market  place  and  fixes  the  fees  that  may  be  charged  by  ita 
members  to  their  clientele.  The  rejfular  reports  submitted  are 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  having  evidence  that  the  corporation 
is  legitimately  operated.  No  personal  examination  or  investiga- 
tion is  made  by  Ihe  officers  of  the  exchange.  They  do  not  in 
any  way  vouch  for  the  company,  nor  are  the  data  required  by 
them  in  any  way  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  making  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  corporation.  As  long  n.<?  the  corporation  is 
a  genuine  institution,  and  conducting  a  legitimate  business,  the 
listing  committee  allows  the  corporation  to  have  its  securities 
sold  upon  the  exchange  market.  But  this  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  from  stating  that  the  security  purchased  upon  the 
exchange  is  of  a  certain  value.  The  investment  banker  must 
have  such  information  or  he  cannot  continue  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  voluntary  association  of  the  character  of  the 
stock  exchange  would  defeat  its  real  purpase  if  it  attempted 
to  do  more  than  vounh  for  the  genuineness  of  tlie  corporate 
securities.  To  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the  certificates, 
however,  is  quite  different  from  guaranteeing  the  value  of  the 
security.  Furthermore,  as  far  as  genuineness  of  the  certificate 
is  concerned,  the  great  majority  of  coiTioration  bonds  today  arc 

rtified  by  a  trustee  whether  they  are  listed  or  not.  This  cau- 
tion does  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  does  have  the  power  of  holding  its  members 
to  rigid  account  for  honest  dealing,  and  that  it  has  particularly 

ercised  this  power  in  recent  years. 
An  examination  of  the  most  important  stock  exchanges  in 
the  country  shows  tliat  normally  only  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  bond  listings  have  a  very  active  market.  And  even  when 
these  issues  are  traded  in,  they  form  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  volume  of  the  stock  exchange  trading  for  the  day. 
Among  the  issues  underwritten  by  bankers  in  the  United  States 
and  never  listed,  there  are  many  with  a  wider  and  freer  market 
than  tiie  inactive  listed  issues  on  the  stock  exchange.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  securities  listed  in  exchanges  outside  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.     The  necessity  of  maintaining  a 

ee  market  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  bank  underwriting 
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an  issue  that  it  will  use  every  effort  through  it^  own  offices  to 
maintain  this  market. 

Commeivial  bankers  in  New  York  who  lend  on  collateral  it 
is  true,  still  give  preference  to  the  active  listed  securities.  But 
even  here  differentiation  must  be  made  between  the  practice 
of  New  York  banks  and  banks  of  the  interior,  where  high  grade 
bonds,  though  not  active,  are  as  readily  accepted  for  collateral 
as  more  active  securities.  The  larger  part  of  the  advances  of 
bankers  in  New  York,  however,  are  on  securities  held  for  specu- 
lation. To  the  investor  who  purchases  securities  and  places 
them  in  a  strong  box,  a  high  degi'ee  of  hypothecation  value  is 
nnt  the  most  important  consideration,  for  he  wouKi  be  paying 
for  an  advantage  he  does  not  need.  For  the  banker  making 
loans  from  day  to  day,  the  acceptance  of  listed  securities  is  the 
fiimpler  and  safest  plan,  as  he  can  more  easily  follow  the 
price  movements  of  the  securities  which  he  holds  as  collateral. 
With  this  close  observation  of  prices,  the  general  information 
which  the  '*loan  cashier'*  obtains  concerning  the  character  of 
the  corporation  has,  according  to  practice,  been  adequate.  In 
these  very  methods  of  advancing  funds  which  give  such  great 
liquidity  to  security  markets,  also  lurks  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  stability  of  the  security  market  in  periods  of  depression. 

In  rapidly  changing  markets  especially,  the  quoted  price  of 
the  less  active  issues  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
price  that  will  be  paid  for  the  next,  offering.  If  the  amount  is 
large,  the  inactive  listed  security  may  find  no  market,  or  the 
price  may  be  greatly  depressed.  And  even  in  securities  of  the 
highest  value  there  is  no  guarantee,  especially  with  stocks,  that  a 
price  has  not  been  pegged — i.e.,  supported  by  a  bank  or  indi- 
viduals— and  the  price  under  heavy  selling  pressure  would  then 
have  that  much  greater  drop.  The  market,  it  is  true,  eventually 
discounts  such  influences,  but  what  of  the  losses  in  the  interim  T 
This  does  not  signify  that  the  same  danger  does  not  exist  in 
unlisted  securities.  Where  it  does,  and  reactions  occur,  the 
results  are  even  worse.  The  pegged  price  is  generally  a 
thing  to  be  shunned.  Now  and  then  a  large  bank  has  main- 
tained the  price  of  a  new  issue  in  a  company  that  showed 
positive  evidence  of  future  earning  power.    In  the  latter  case 
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the  strength  and  ability  of  the  banking  house  should  be  exam- 
ined as  well  as  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 

In  distinguishing  between  the  advantages  of  listed  or 
unlisted  securities,  the  purpose  of  the  investment  would,  from 
the  preceding  discussion,  appear  to  be  the  principal  guide  to 
the  investor.  If  the  security  is  purchased  purely  for  invest- 
ment yield  and  to  be  held  till  maturity,  activity  of  the  market 
may  serve  no  purpose.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  securities 
frequently  as  collateral  in  stock  exchange  centers  or  if  the 
investment  is  to  be  used  for  banking  funds,  or  a  corporation  !s 
surplus,  then  a  listed  issue  often  possesses  a  decided  advantage, 
especially  if  it  is  a  large  and  active  issue.  Again,  for  example, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  corporation  note  issues  which  are 
not  listed  but  which  have  an  active  outside  market  and  which  are 
considered  good  collateral.  From  the  investment  point  of  view, 
the  strict  adherence  to  the  application  of  the  fundamentals  laid 
down  in  chapter  two,  as  applied  to  the  purpose,  is  the  safest 
course.  And  a  proper  understanding  of  investment  values  will 
disclose  where  security  prices  depart  from  their  actual  worth* 


CHAPTER  m 

WHAT  IS  INCLUDED  UNDER  INVESTMENT  SECURI- 
TIES. AND  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES 

The  needs  of  corporate  and  municipal  financing  have  evolved 
numerous  security  issues  to  provide  funds.  Each  class  of  these 
securities,  whether  counted  as  an  investment  or  not,  serves  a 
particular  demand.  Useful  as  the  function  of  all  these  various 
instruments  of  financing  may  be  to  business,  our  study  is  strictly 
confined  to  investment  securities. 

Bond  classifications,  for  the  most  part,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  designating  common  characteristics  which  will  assist  in 
analysis.  Bonds  and  mortgages,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  ideal 
forms  of  investments,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  all  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  ideal  investments.  Neither  does  it  mean  that 
there  are  no  stocks  which  cannot  be  considered  as  investments. 
There  are  stocks  issues  which  are  far  superior  to  some  bonds 
and  mortgages.  A  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  stocks, 
mortgages,  and  bonds  will  make  this  clearer,  and  also  partly 
explain  why  bonds  and  mortgages,  more  completely  than  any 
other  class  of  securities,  fulfill  the  requirements  of  an  ideal 
investment. 

Stocks  of  a  corporation  represent  ownership  in  the  corpora- 
tion, and  with  it,  the  right  to  determine  its  policy  by  vote 
(usually  only  in  the  case  of  common  stock)  and  to  share  its 
profits.  With  ownership  goes  the  risk  of  proprietorship.  The 
ownership,  for  all  practical  purposes,  represents  a  continuous 
holding,  and  can  be  realized  upon  only  by  liquidation  of  the 
corporation,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  securities.  Even  where  capi- 
tal stock  is  divided  into  common  and  preferred,  and  the  latter 
is  given  preference  to  assets  and  dividends,  this  is  true.  Where 
no  bond  issues  are  outstanding,  and  a  regulation  provides  for 
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preferred  stock  priority  over  any  subsequent  issues,  the  financial 
position  of  preferred  stock  in  relation  to  common  stock  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  bond,  though  its  legal  position  is  not.  The 
stockholder  cannot  enforce  the  payment  of  dividends  as  the 
bondholder  can  his  interest. 

The  lonpT  established  and  larp^e  earning?  power  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  industries  issuing  preferred  stock  has  more 
than  offset  these  legal  objections.  Because  of  this  exacting  legal 
qualification,  the  selection  of  preferred  stocks  as  investments 
must  be  more  rigidly  made  and  confined  to  a  much  narrower 
group  of  preferred  stock  issues.  Even  some  of  the  bankers  who 
have  specialized  in  high  grade  preferred  slock  issues  have  not 
adhered  with  the  same  degree  of  faithfulness  to  sound  invest- 
ment principles  as  those  dealing  exclusively  in  higher  grade 
bonds  and  notes.  Since  the  rude  awakening,  however,  experi- 
enced by  the  preferred  stock  market  following  the  over  issue  of 
preferred  stock  from  1907  to  1912,  the  situation  has  been 
improved.  Well-worded  rcgulnlions  were  seemingly  accepted 
as  ample  security  for  many  enterprises  which  were  grossly  over- 
capitalized, and  whose  issue  of  stock  w^as  unwarranted!.  The 
depression,  following  the  regular  '^temporary  after-panic- 
boom,"  checked  much  of  this  ill-advised  financing  sooner  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  experience  has  not 
been  without  its  profit  to  the  investment  market.  In  the  higher 
grade  preferred  stock  issues,  the  same  method  of  financial 
analysis  (not  legal)  employed  in  determining  the  security  of  a 
bond,  can  be  used.  The  margins  of  safety,  however,  necessarily 
must  be  larger  than  those  for  bonds,  but  so  far  as  the  analysis 
of  securities  goes — the  principles  laid  down  in  this  book  can 
apply  as  well  to  stocks  as  bonds. 

f^  Credit  loans,  some  of  which  form  our  most  ideal  investments. 
can  be  classed  under  two  general  divisions:  namely.  (1)  current 
accounts,  and  (2)  time  loans.  Under  the  first,  come  all  forms 
of  commercial  and  bank  credit.  Under  the  second,  are  classed : 
promissory  notes,  building  and  loan  association  securities,  some 
forms  of  insurance  policies,  mortgages,  and  bonds.  All  of  the 
second  group  are  based  on  contracts  of  a  formal  character  which 
state  the  amount  of  the  principal,  the  date  of  payment,  the  rate 
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ul  intertnst.  the  pnyor,  the  payee  and  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
(>f  theae  securities,  the  promissory  note,  used  for  current  obli- 
g«tiona»  is  an  instrument  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
•MUR^feial  bunkitifr.  to  which  its  study  particularly  belonf^ 
likewise,  the  ImiUling  and  loan  association  securities  and  the 
vpeeial  investment  forms  of  insurance  are  (jovemcd  by  such  spe- 
cial tvnsidcrntions  that  they  are  deservintr  of  more  particular 
trMtment  than  can  be  given  in  these  padres.  The  closer  kinship, 
however,  of  mort(f«(fcs  and  bonds,  both  ns  to  legal  and  financial 
security,  dot*s  permit  much  the  same  analysis. 

The  roortjfnffe  instrument  is  a  formal  written  contract  in 
wkieh  the  payee,  for  the  use  of  funds  secure<l  by  his  property, 
usually  real  estate,  airrees  to  pay  interest  and  to  return  the 
amount  of  the  principal  at  a  given  due  date.  The  large  amount 
of  these  loans  held  by  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  is 
an  evitlcnco  t>f  the  high  regard  in  which  these  securities  are  held. 
For  certain  classes  of  investors  they  are  not  ro  desirable  as 
etiually  secured  bonds,  but  discrimination  must  be  made  in 
supplying  ni^etls  of  different  classes  of  investors  if  we  are  to 
follow  HOund  investing  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

With  equal  security  mortgages  have  averaged  a  higher  rato 
of  return  on  the  investment  than  bonds.  In  declining  mar- 
kets, where  sales  have  been  forced,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  mort- 
gages has  been  more  pronounced.  The  market  is  always  nar- 
rower and  their  turn-over  slower.  Often  disputed,  as  this  last 
point  Is,  the  position  of  the  old  national  banking  law  seems  to 
recognize  the  slowness  of  mortgage  realty  turnover.  The  hypo- 
thecation of  mortgages  (that  is.  the  depositing  of  the  mortgage) 
has  l>cen  equally  disadvantageous  in  depressed  markets.  The 
short  duration  of  the  averajje  mortgage  in  this  country  also  has 
been  a  serious  objection  of  those  who  have  sought  long  time 
investments  in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  care  of  reinvesting. 
A  mortgage  also  lacks  the  convenience  of  a  .small  or  common 
standard  of  denomination,  which  frequently  makes  it  difficult  to 
find  a  buyer  with  the  exact  amount  of  the  mortgajre  offered. 
Mortgage  companies  have  overcome  this  objection  by  the  issu- 
ance of  certificates  or  bonds  again.st  the  mortgage.  This,  of 
course,  then  transfers  the  investment  to  the  class  of  bonds  for 
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which  a  national  market  is  now  beiiiR  rapitlly  developed.  Tho 
numerous  restrictions  in  the  statute  of  limitations  have  also 
made  the  real  estnte  mortpape  foreclosure  proceedings  more 
costly  than  bond  foreclosures.  The  larger  amounts  of  tho  bond 
issues  and  the  convenience  of  the  trusteeships  ^eatly  reduce 
these  costs  for  "bonds,  and  leave  the  investor,  not  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  free  of  these  difficulties.  This  advantage 
does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  real  estate  bond.  Wliere  the 
mortgage  is  on  local  property,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
decided  advantage  of  liaving  the  property  under  personal 
observation. 

The  bond  is  a  formal  species  of  the  promissory  note.  The 
bond  differs  from  the  ordinary  promissory  note  in  the  greater 
formality  of  the  instrument  and  its  leuf^th  of  life.  They  are 
alike,  in  that  they  both  must  be  cancelled  by  payment.  The 
bond,  like  the  note,  is  a  cnnditinnal  contract  which  contains  an 
agreement  promising  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  on  a  specific 
date^  with  a  fixe<l  rate  of  interest,  paid  at  certain  intervals. 
The  rights,  privileges,  and  limitations  granted  the  holder  of  a 
registered  bond,  as  well  as  the  payor  of  the  obli^^ation,  are 
determined  by  the  kind  of  instrument  issued. 

In  less  than  a  half  century,  the  corporation  bond  has  come 
into  prominence.  Prior  to  this,  bonds  had  been  used  in  Federal, 
state,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  municipal  financing.  But  even 
the  great  munitripal  bond  issuances  are  of  more  recent  years. 
With  the  municipal  bond,  there  have  also  developed  a  large 
number  of  municipal  statutes  and  legal  decisions,  whieh  are  fur- 
ther evidence  of  its  growing  importance.  Prior  to  the  World 
War,  the  total  annual  corporate  and  municipal  bond  issues  had 
reached  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarters  billions 
of  dollars.  If  the  World  War  teaches  a  national  thrift  one-half 
as  thorough-going  as  the  well-known  French  thrift,  what  a  mar- 
ket has  been  created  for  American  municipal  and  corporate 
bonds [ 

The  wishes  of  all  classes  of  investors  can  be  satisfied  by  a 
selection  from  a  great  variety  of  offerings  ranging  from  a  Fed- 
eral bond,  par  excellence  of  safety,  to  the  bond  which  borders 
on  speculative  risk  with  its  corresponding  higher  rate  of  return. 
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Pmitm\nnilann  mtiffe  Irtm  a  $50  Liberty  bond  or  a  $100  rail- 
roA'l  bond,  to  thA  $10,000  Federal  bond.  Notes  of  short  dnra- 
iUfiif  and  hmtin  with  a  term  of  a  century  are  to  be  had  with 
tntirkttinhh  valura  corronpondinff.  In  the  selection  of  a  bond,  a 
preprmdfranco  of  any  one  of  theM  elements  may  be  secured. 
As  NfAt<Hl  in  a  previous  chapter,  however,  when  the  purchaser 
drmandN  any  one  of  these  elements  in  a  greater  degree  than 
nw*ded,  ho  miffors  a  corrrsponding  loss  in  his  net  yield  by  pay- 
ing a  higher  priro  for  the  bond. 

A  pnrtleulnr  reference  should  be  made  to  the  place  that 
shnrt-term  notes  having  the  formal  security  of  a  bond  have 
eome  to  occupy.  "With  the  increased  use  of  funded  obligations 
on  the  part  of  industrials,  the  short-termed  notes  in  the  next 
derndp  will  have  a  larger  importance  than  in  the  past.  In  the 
past,  short-termed  notes  have  been  used  merely  for  emergency 
purpimes  or  to  tide  a  corporation  over  a  bad  market  until  inter- 
wt  rates  had  a*1JuHted  themselves  to  lower  levels.  This  use  of 
notes  parlie\i1arly  has  l)een  made  by  corporations  with  larger 
fixwl  pwperties  and  normally  carrying  large  funded  obliga- 
tions. Notes  In  these  companies  have  often  been  used  to  take 
care  of  obligations  assumed  for  extensions,  improvements  or  the 
funding  of  old  obligntions. 

While  this  use  of  securtnl  notes  will  continue,  short-termed 
notes  will  f^nd  larger  use  in  the  permanent  financing  of  certain 
ty|>es  of  largr  industrials.  This  will  be  true  particularly  of 
industrials  which  can  ct>mo  into  the  market  at  irregular  inter- 
vals for  largt*  swppHi^  at  ad\*antageous  prices.  With  provi- 
sions for  a  rt4ati>'ely  largs^r  margin  and  a  generally  more  con- 
servative ^v^1ioy  in  their  issuance  than  roquipctl  of  bonds,  notes 
should  1h*  e^^ua!l>-  safe.  Their  purvhasac.  however,  should  be 
e^Mit^ne^l  t^*  larg^  purchasers  of  securities  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  market  or  lMi\Trs  who  ne<sl  to  li<iuidate  their  funds 
>«ithin  a  ^virticxdarlx-  short  time.  Then*  seems  to  be  little  to 
aiTn;e  in  their  fa^^^r  for  the  investor  who  should  put  his  funds 
in  longtime  ^^l^K|»tions^.  There  ma^*  be  exceptions  when  the 
in^vs^^r  desires  to  *sil  for  a  wopc  adv^nra^seous  markel,  though 
tiolc  >vrt;es  aiy  not  'nom'tsllx  pr.l  01:1  at  thc»  timc$  because  of 
1^e  «^.)>ifldx:sntage  to  ibc  o^^^p^^r«tioin. 
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Classification  of  Bonds. — The  direct  mortgage,  because  of  its 
simplicity,  seems  hardly  to  call  for  a  classification,  except  where 
it  is  a  part  of  a  bond  issue.  The  great  number  of  individual 
types  of  bonds,  of  which  there  are  now  several  hundred,  necessi- 
tate a  reduction  to  some  simple  classification  in  order  that  the 
discussion  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  scientific  manner. 
The  large  number  of  names  and  qualifications  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  single  bond  issue,  and  the  number  of  classifica- 
tions in  which  this  one  issue  might  be  placed,  make  it  exceed- 
ingly difificult  to  formulate  a  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
clusive, classification.  Consequently,  every  classification  yet 
constructed,  has  been  subject  to  criticism.  Any  division  into 
classes,  then,  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  if  it  is  reasonably 
simple,  and  it  is  workable,  it  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Any  scientific  classification  is  for  the  purpose  of  correct 
identification  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject-matter;  beyond 
this  it  has  no  function.  Consequently,  the  purpose  of  a  classi- 
fication, though  the  discussion  of  it  logically  belongs  here,  is 
better  understood  when  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter  is  obtained.  The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to 
belittle  the  importance  of  classification,  for  technical  discussion 
can  never  gain  any  degree  of  accuracy  without  an  accurate 
nomenclature.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  practice,  however,  for 
popular  writers  on  technical  subjects  to  devise  some  supposedly 
new  classification  in  order  to  appear  entirely  original  in  their 
treatment.  These  efforts  too  frequently  merely  result  in  new 
labels.  There  is  no  claim  of  originality  for  the  classification  in 
this  book.  It  follows  the  general  classification  of  bonds  now  most 
widely  accepted.  A  close  study  of  the  various  classifications 
that  have  been  made  will  show  that  they  are  all  fundamentally 
the  same,  though  they  may  vary  considerably  in  detail. 

The  frequent  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  of  a  bond 
classification  and  the  actual  information  given  by  it,  calls  for  a 
word  of  warning.  The  multiplicity  of  names  in  bond  issues  in 
the  United  States  has  always  been  bewildering  to  the  English, 
who  have  largely  adhered  to  the  debenture  issues,  which  are  a 
general  claim  against  all  assets  and  not  a  specific  claim  against 
any  particular  assets.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  question  that, 
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especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  railroBtl  financing,  issues  were 
floated  to  better  advantage  because  of  this  wide  use  of  nomen- 
clature. The  casual  ohscn-er  who  loaks  for  the  lien  of  his  secu- 
rity in  the  name,  is  often  deoeived.  The  u.se  of  *'First"  attachii-d 
to  prior  claims  and  all  forms  of  initial  issues,  even  to  the  most 
remote  claim  in  security,  has  led  to  much  confusion.  Even  after 
a  bond  has  been  placed  in  its  correct  general  classification,  the 
actual  lien  must  be  obtained  from  the  detailed  description  of 
the  mortgage.  Only  an  experienced  reader  of  mortgage  bond 
titles  can  easily  place  it.  The  consolidations  and  mergers  in 
railroads  and  public  utilities  have  been  the  chief  causes  for  these 
confusing  titles.  With  the  tcndenc-y  toward  1hc  consolidation  of 
all  issues,  wc  will  in  time  have  greater  simplification,  both  in  the 
names  and  the  number  of  kin<ls  of  bonds  issued. 

As  a  general  rule,  priority  of  different  securities  within  the 
same  company  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine.  But  the  con- 
fusion as  to  priority  of  securities  having  the  same  lien  in  dif- 
ferent companies  is  only  relative  as  to  security.  A  general  claim 
of  one  company  will  often  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  one 
of  the  prior  liens  of  another  company.  Further,  if  there  are  a 
number  of  other  liens  junior  to  the  one  held,  it  is  not  the  X)olicy 
now  wholly  to  disregard  the  interest  of  the  junior  claims,  though 
in  a  forced  sale  of  some  properties,  it  is  true,  prior  liens  have 
the  right  to  receive  settlement  before  any  return  is  allowed  on 
junior  claims.  In  the  reorganization  of  corporations,  junior 
liens  receive  consideration,  and  compromise  usually  takes  place 
between  the  first  and  subsequent  liens.  It  is  essential  to  recog- 
nize this  latter  fact,  both  for  the  interests  of  the  prior  holders, 
and  for  the  corporation  operations;  because  if  more  money  is 
needed,  new  bond  issues  vnW  be  wanted,  and  the  credit  for  these 
issues  must  be  maintained. 

Consequently,  the  great  number  of  different  liens  existing  in. 
a  single  mortgage  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giving  it  a 
simple  descriptive  name  that  would  clearly  indicate  the  lieu  of 
the  security.  Both  compound  and  complex  names  have  been 
used  for  the  purpo.se  of  stating  the  exact  character  of  the  lien, 
but  they  have,  too  frequently,  not  accomplished  the  purpose. 
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To  one  familiar  with  bond  nomenclature,  these  complex  names 
do  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  designating  the  character  of 
the  bond,  but  even  the  experienced  investor  is  not  certain  of 
the  status  of  the  bond  without  a  careful  reading  of  the  mort- 
gage instrument.  As  previously  stated,  however,  "First," 
as  well  as  other  prefixes,  to  bond  titles,  have/  hftd  a  direct  sates 
value. 

To  the  experienced  investment  banker,  this  latter  point  may 
seem  to  have  been  overemphasized,  for  his  retort  is:  "What  is 
there  in  the  name  as  long  a.s  you  have  a  valued  lien?"  This  is 
true.  But  this  warning  is  more  particularly  addressed  to 
the  beginner,  who  is  continually  getting  into  difficulty  with 
bond  names  by  accepting  them  at  their  face  value.  He,  as 
must  be  expected,  accepts  the  name  as  being  complete,  and  tech- 
nically correct.  This  is  not  the  ease,  as  all  investment  bankers 
know. 

The    four    large    classifications    of    bonds    now    generally 
accepted  are  those  based  on;  (1)  the  character  of  the  obligor; 
(2)  the  purpose  or  functioCLof  the  iiiiiue;  (3)  the  character  of 
the  lien  or  security;  (4)  the  manner  of  redemption,  and  evi:_ 
dence  of  ownership  and  trnnfifcr.'_ 

These  classifications  make  no  pretence  of  being  exhaustive, 
but  they  do  contain  all  the  more  common  issues  now  used.  The 
student,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  classifications,  ivill  have 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  other  new  titles, 
as  the  "derivatives**  of  all  bond  issues  can  be  found  under  these 
four  main  divisions. 


*Ia  attt'!ui)ting  to  nmHter  any  coinpUcsited  classlflcatlon  in  which 
several  hundrecl  names  are  luvolved — and  this  can  be  imiversiiHy  applied 
to  any  classification — the  reader  should  attonijit  to  obtain  a  clear  under- 
stamlint;  of  the  detuTiplion  of  each  inctJvhluul  hoiid.  Harely  1b  it  advis- 
able for  him  to  cooiniit  to  memory  n  list  of  names  forKOtten  the  fol- 
lowing? week.  It  is  of  far  more  nse  to  nntlerstand  how  to  construct  a 
classiflcatloii.  Many  students,  when  the  study  of  investnientfl  vruft  first 
taken  up  in  our  college  curriculum^,  naively  conHidered  that  they  had 
an  undcrstandiuK;  of  InvestnieiiU  when  they  had  coaiuiltti'd  to  memory 
a  long  list  of  bonds.  Fortunately,  this  error  is  being  correeted.  The  im- 
portant point  lu  the  study  of  Investiuent.s.  as  Id  any  scientific  treatment 
is  to  acquire  the  ability  of  anab'sls — the  answer  to  the  why,  when 
and  where. 
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I.    Character  of  Corporation  Issuino* 

I.    COBFORATION  BONDS. 

A.  PubUc  Utilities. 

1.  Electric  Light  Bonds. 

2.  Express  Company  Bonds. 
8.  Ferry  Company  Bonds. 
4.  Gas  Company  Bonds. 

6.  Interurban  Railway  Bondiw 

6.  Railroad  Bonds. 

7.  Steamship  Bonds. 

8.  Street  Railway  Bonds. 

9.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Bondsi 

10.  Terminal  Company  Bonds. 

11.  Water  Company  Bonds. 

12.  Water  Power  Bonds. 

B.  Industrial  Bonds.     (For  lUnstration.) 

1.  Steel  Manufacturers. 

2.  Clay  Product  Manufacturers. 

3.  Automobile  Manufacturers,  etc 

C.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Drainage  Bonds. 

2.  Irrigation  Bonds. 

3.  T^vee  Bonds. 

4.  Mining  Bonds. 

6.  Real  Estate  Bonds. 
6.  Timber  Bonds,  etc. 
n.    Civil  I«a5s. 

A.  National  Bonds. 

B.  Territorial  Bonds. 
G.    State  Bonds. 

D.  Minor  Civil  Divisions  of  the  State. 

1.  County  Bonds. 

2.  City  and  Town  Bonds. 

3.  Special  Assessment  District  Bonds. 

4.  Township  Bonds. 

5.  Other  types.     (See  Oassiflcatlon  II.) 


'It  has  seemed  best  not  to  include  the  detailed  description  of  each 
individual  bond  in  the  body  of  the  text  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
An  alphal>etlc  catalogue  of  all  bonds  included  In  the  following  outlines 
is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The  student  will  find  this  more  convenient  for 
reference,  which  will  be  necessary  until  he  acquires  a  familiarity  with 
bond  nomenclature.  Montgomery  Rollns,  Money  and  Investment  (a 
dictionary  of  financial  terms)  and  also  Smith's  Financial  Dictionary, 
are  convenient  references.  Lawrence  Chamberlain's  classification  of 
bonds.  In  his  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  has  not  been  excelled.  The 
main  headings  of  the  classification  used  by  the  author  are  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  claaaiflcatloiL 
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The  titles  and  sub-titles  of  the  classification  of  bonds  accord- 
ing to  the  obligor,  are  self-explanatory.  This  division,  together 
with  the  character-of-the-secnrity  division,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  adopted  classification.  The  obligor-classification  is  the 
basis  of  discussion  for  the  chapters  of  the  second  division  of  this 
book  on  corporate  loans.  The  bonds  in  this  group  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  Book  II  (Corporation  Loan),  and  Book  III  (Bonds 
Whose  Primary  Security  is  Land),  and  IV  (Civil  Loans),  of  the 
text,  with  the  exception  of  Express  and  Ferry  Company  Bonds, 
which  have  been  omitted,  because  of  the  very  few  issues  out- 
standing, and  the  very  limited  number  of  investors  who  have 
any  interest  in  them.  A  very  considerable  difference  will,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  be  found  in  the  completeness  of  treat- 
ment of  the  various  bonds  in  this  classification,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  importance  of  the  issues  and  to  the  amount  of 
material  available.  Railroad  bonds,  because  of  their  preemi- 
nence, are  given  the  most  complete  treatment.  Any  individual 
reference  to  irrigation,  levee,  and  drainage  bonds  under  civil 
laws  has  been  omitted.  The  special  characteristics  of  these 
latter  bonds  make  them  more  nearly  akin  to  the  corporate  group 
than  to  civil  obligations. 

Civil  loans  include  both  the  Federal  and  state  issues,  and 
those  of  the  minor  civil  divisions.  The  former  entirely  depend 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government,  but  the  latter  are  also 
subject  to  action  at  law,  by  the  purchaser  of  the  corporate 
securities.  Territorial  bonds  of  all  national  governments  are 
practically  always,  as  with  the  territory  issues  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  the  Federal  government.  The  Philippines 
and  Hawaiian  issues,  though  not  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  are  authorized  by  Congress,  and  are  also  made  tax 
exempt  in  the  United  States.  The  Panama  issues  are  a  direct 
obligation  of  the  United  States  government.  The  District  of 
Columbia  issues,  a  direct  obligation  of  this  district,  are  also 
secured  by  the  additional  pledge  of  the  Federal  government.' 

Before  the  European  war  the  bonds  of  the  national  govern- 


The  beginning  student  of  national  Issues  should  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  the  United  States  "Consols"  with  the  securities  Issued  by  the 
Govemment  of  Great  Britain  called  "consols"  (sometimes  called 
Goschen's). 
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ment,  with  few  exceptions,  were  parchaaed  only  by  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  and  by  large  investors  seeking  tax- 
exempt  secnrities.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign  during  the  War 
for  the  sale  of  Liberty  loans,  the  holders  of  national  bonds  now 
reach  into  the  millons.  Though  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  and  other  European 
war  bonds  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will  still 
be  a  large  number  of  individual  holders  of  war  issues. 


II.    Classification  Accordixo  to  the  Purpose 


A.    FOUHD  PUMABILT  nf 

McnxcxpAL  Issues. 

1.  Anticipation  Tax  Warrants. 

2.  Charter  Bonds. 

3.  Delinquent  Tax  Certificates. 

4.  Drainage  Bonds. 

5.  ImproTement  Bonds. 

6.  Intercepting   (all  types  Sewer 

Bonds) . 

7.  Irrigation  Bonds. 

8.  Judgment  Bonds. 

9.  Levee  Bonds. 

10.  Paving  Bonds. 

11.  Railroad  Aid  Bonds. 

12.  Reclamation   Bonds. 

13.  Revenne  Bonds  or  Notes. 

14.  Road  Bonds. 

15.  Sanitary  District  Bonds. 

16.  Sdiool  District  Bonds. 

17.  Sewer  Bonds. 

18.  Special  Assessment  Bonds. 

19.  Street  Bonds. 

20.  Subsidy  Bonds. 

21.  Tax  Arrearage  Bonds. 

22.  Tax  Relief  Bonds. 

23.  Water  Bonds. 


B. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
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CoBPOBATioiT  Issues. 
Adjustment  Bonds. 
Bonus  Bonds. 
Bridge  Bonds. 
Consolidated  Bonds. 
Construction  Bonds. 
Continued  Bonds. 
Development  Mortgage  Bonds. 
Dock  Bonds. 
Extended  Bonds. 
Extension  Bonds. 
Ferry  Bonds. 
Founders  Bonds. 
Funding  Bonds. 
Indemnity  Bonds. 
Interim  Certificates. 
Purchase  Line  Mortgage. 
Purchase  Money  Bonds. 
Receiver's  Certificates. 
Redemption  Bonds. 
Refunding  Bonds. 
Renewal  Bonds. 
Temporary    Bonds    or    Certifi- 
cates. 
Terminal  Company  Bonds. 
T'nlfying  Bonds. 
Wharf  and  Dock  Bonds. 


Again,  as  with  the  classification  according  to  the  ohligor,  the 
classification  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  issue  is  often 
the  designation  of  the  title  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  in 
implied  in  the  title  of  the  issue.    In  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  noted, 
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others,  it  has  no  very  important  significance  and  does  not  com- 
pletely tell  the  purpose  of  the  bond  issue.  A  designation  of 
bond  as  a  school  bond,  railroad  aid  bond,  or  refunding  bond, 
is  valuable,  though  in  the  latter  case  it  does  not  state  what 
property  the  funds  have  financed.  Any  study  of  this  classifi- 
cation must  recognize  these  limitations. 
■ 

III.  Classification  According  to  the  Chabacter  of  the  Lien, 
I.   Bonds  with  General  Claims. 

A.  Civil  Loans. 

1.  Bonds. 

2.  Certificates. 

3.  Notes. 

B,  Corporate  Del)enturee. 

1.  Debenture  Bonds. 

2.  Debenture  Income  Bonds. 

3.  Debenture  Mortgages. 

4.  Debenture  Mortgage  Bonds. 

6.  Income  Bonds  (Abbreviation.) 

6.  Plain  Bonds. 

7.  Preference  Income  Bonds. 

8.  Receivers  CerUflcates. 

II.    Bonds  with  Secured  Claims. 

A.  Personal  Security. 

1.  Assumed  Bonds. 

2.  Guaranteed  Bonds. 

3.  Indorsed  Bonds. 

4.  Joint  Bonds. 

5.  Stamped  Bonds. 

B.  Lien  Security. 

(X)   Character  of  Property  Pledged, 
a.  Personal  Property. 

1.  Collateral  Trust  Issues. 

(a)  Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest* 

(b)  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

(c)  Collateral  Income  Bonds. 

(d)  Collateral  Mortgages. 

(e)  Collateral  Notes. 

.  (f)  Collateral  and  Participating  Bonds, 
(g)  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 


•Certificates  of  Beneficial   Interest  aro  frequently   abbreviated  to 
Trust  Certificates. 
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(b)  Joint  Collateral  Tnut  Bonds). 

(i)   Mortgage  Collaten]  Trast  Boodi. 

<J>   lUUway  Trust  Bonds. 

(k)  Re8idusT7  Estate  Bonds. 

(I)    Stock  Interest  CertifkaitBt. 

(m)  Stock  Trust  Certiflcatea. 
2.  Sinking  Fnnds  (aU  t3i»es). 
d.  Eqaipment  Securities.  • 

(a)  Car  Trust  Certificates. 

(b)  Car  Tmst  Bonds. 

(c)  Equipment  Bonds, 
b.  Beal  Property. 

1.  Extension  Bonds  (on  all  types  of  property). 

2.  Farm  Mortgage  Bonds. 

3.  Land  Grant  Bonds. 

4.  Monidpel  Mortgages. 

5.  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

0.  Ileal  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(Y)  By  tbe  character  of  the  Priorit}'  of  the  Lien. 

1.  Blanket  Mortgage  Bonds. 

2.  Consolidated  Issues  (see  Collateral  Issues). 

(a)  CoDsoUdated  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(h)  Consolidated  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  Consolidated  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(d)  First  and  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(e)  Second  Consolidated.  Third  Consolidated,  etc 
8.  I>el>enture  Mortgage  Bonds. 

4.  First.  Sec*md,  Third,  etc.,  Mortgage  Bonds. 

5.  First  Lien  Bonds. 

6.  First  Lien  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

7.  First  Mffrtgage  and  Trust  Bonds. 

8.  First  Trunt  Mortgage  Bonds. 

9.  General  Mortgage  Issues. 

(a)  First  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 
(h)  First  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  General  and  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(d)  General  Flrftt  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(e)  General  Mortgage  Bonds. 

10.  Tmprovoinent  Mortgage  Bonds. 

11.  MortKHge  1  >etH'nturcs. 

12.  MorlKUKo  Income  Bonds. 
l.T  Overbing  Bonds. 

14.  rrefereiitinl  Bonds. 

15.  Prior  Lion  Bonds. 

lit.  Refunding  Issues  (see  Collateral  Issues). 
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(a)  Refundiug  Mortgage  Bonds. 

<b)  Refunding  First  Mortgage  Bonds. 

(c)  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. 
17.  Senior,  Junior  Bonds. 
IS.  Underlying  Bonds. 
19.  Unifying  Bonda. 

Ill  ^onds  with  Security  Liens,  but  having  special  qualifying  additions 
to  the  Mortgage.  (AH  bonds  for  a  designated  purpose  could  be 
Included  in  this  subdivision.) 

1.  Assented  Bonds. 

2.  Extension  Bonds. 

3.  Joint  Bonds. 

4.  Joint  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

5.  Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds,  etc. 

The  classification  of  bonds  according  to  security  of  the  lien 
is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  it  is  also  the  one  which  must 
be  closely  scrutinized.  A  few  of  the  general  features  upon 
which  the  classification  is  based  should  be  noted  to  obtain  a 
mere  complete  -appreciation  of  the  lien  of  the  individual  bond. 

Liens  upon  property  naturally  fall  into  two  classes:  those 
which  have  a  general  claim  and  those  which  have  a  specific 
claim  upon  property.  No  classification  has  been  found  by  any 
author  that  adequately  describes  the  former  group.  Instead  of 
classifying  all  general  claims  under  one  head,  it  might  be  the 
better  plan  to  separate  entirely  the  civil  and  debenture  group 
and  place  them  under  two  distinct  headings.  In  civil  loans 
(either  Federal  or  state),  the  holder  has  no  resort  for  recovery 
if  the  bonds  are  repudiated,  for  the  only  security  possessed  is 
the  good  faith  of  the  nation  or  state.  To  say  that  a  civil  loan 
is  merely  a  general  claim,  however,  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  characteristics  of  all  civil  loans.  The  bond  issues  of  the 
minor  civil  divisions  do  have  a  claim  against  taxes  and  this  legal 
claim  against  the  minor  civil  divisions  does  make  this  type  of 
bond  a  general  form  of  claim  on  the  civil  divisions  for  these 
securities. 

The  lien  of  the  bonds  upon  the  property  security  classifica- 
\ion  (B)  is  represented  by  a  direct  and  specific  claim  upon  the 
irhole  or  a  certain  given  amount  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 
If  the  company  fails  to  meet  any  of  these  accruing  obligations, 
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and  foreclosare  proceedings  are  made,  these  obligations  have 
claims  on  the  property,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  liens. 
The  caution  expressed  earlier,  of  knowing  the  exact  lien  in 
bond  purchases,  needs  no  further  reiteration  here. 

Under  property  secured  issues,  there  are  two  general  types 
of  lien :  those  on  personal  property  and  those  on  real  property. 
Personal  property,  here,  must  not  be  confused  with  personal 
security  J  the  security  of  the  former  is  in  the  form  of  actual 
tangible  security  and  the  latter  is  merely  an  agreement 
by  endorsement  or  otherwise,  guaranteeing  the  payment,  but 
with  no  assets  given  in  security. 


IV.    AccoRDiNa  TO  Methods  op  Payment  and  Redemption 


I.  Payment   awd   Kkdemption   of 

Pbincipai.. 

1.  GaUable  Bonds. 

2.  Convertible  Bonds. 

3.  Ctonvertible     Collateral     Trust 

Bonds. 

4.  Convertible  Debentures. 

5.  Convertible  Income  Bonds. 

6.  Continued  Bonds. 

7.  Currency  Bonds. 

8.  Deferred  Bonds. 

9.  Drawn  Bonds. 

10.  Equal  Installment  Bonds. 

II.  Extended  Bonds. 

12.  Gold  Bonds. 

13.  Irredeemable  Bonds. 

14.  Installment  Bonds. 

15.  Legal  Tender  Bonds. 

16.  Optional  Bonds. 

17.  Perpetual  Bonds. 

18.  Preference  Bonds. 

19.  Premium  Bonds. 

20.  Redeemable  Bonds. 

21.  Serial  Bonds. 

22.  Silver  Bonds. 


II.  Payment  or  Intebest. 

1.  Coupon  Bonds  and  Notes. 

2.  Cumulative  and  Non-cumulativ« 

Income  Bonds. 

3.  Dividend  Sharing  Bonds   (llu 

ited  and  unlimited). 

4.  Interchangeable  Bonds. 

5.  Profit-sharing  Bonds. 

6.  Registered  Bonds. 

7.  Registered  Coupon  Bonds. 


In  the  fourtli  group  no  reference  to  any  particular  class  *i' 
the  group  seems  necessary  other  than  the  explanation  of  the 
individual  description  of  the  bond  found  in  the  appendix.    These 
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bond  titles,  as  in  all  the  former  bonds,  permit  of  many  combina- 
tions. In  their  simpler  form,  the  titles  eonvey  their  full  mean- 
ing as  clearly  ns  elo  the  titles  of  Division  I. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  Payment  of  Interest,  the  name  or 
description  of  the  bond  will  give  the  reader  sufficient  informa- 
tion of  this  class.  The  legal  aspects  of  registered  coupon  and 
interchangeable  bonds  with  which  the  student  should  be  fully 
familiar  are  covered  in  two  subsequent  chapters. 

In  the  clas-=itficntion  of  the  methods  of  payment,  many  debat- 
able questions  arise  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  the 
investor  of  each  of  the  particular  methods.  Too  frequently, 
these  discussions  have  been  wholly  based  upon  the  method  or 
methods  without  reference  to  the  obligor  or  the  needs  of  the 
investor.  More  often,  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
1^1)65  of  corporations  or  between  municipalities  and  corpora- 
tions, the  same  method  being  urged  for  all  without  qualification. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  classification  of  bonds, 
some  special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  methods  of  pay- 
ing off  bond  issues.  The  two  most  common  methods  are  by 
means  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  serial  pa>Tnent.  The  sink- 
ing fund  provides  for  a  regular  annual  sum  to  be  set  aside 
from  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  bonds  at  maturity. 
This  fund  may  be  accumulated  by  the  purchase  of  the  securi- 
ties of  other  corporations  or  by  the  purchase  of  the  bond  issue 
itself.  In  the  latter  case  the  bonds  are  either  cancelled  or 
carried  as  treasury  securities.  Since  these  latter,  which  can 
command  only  the  low  savings  bank  rate,  are  too  costly,  the 
latter  method  is  rarely  used. 

The  history  of  the  sinking  funds'  during  the  railroad  receiv- 
ership of  1893  and  1894  left  this  form  of  financing  for  a  time 
in  bad  repute.  Frequently,  even  new  issues  were  made  to  pro- 
vide for  these  funds,  with  a  resultant  increase  of  the  debt.  A 
more  frequent  fault  of  many  of  these  earlier  sinking  fund  pro- 
visions was  their  loose  construction,  and  the  consequent  disre- 
gard of  the  requirements.    This  situation  cannot  all  be  laid  at 

»The  history  of  the  slnklnc  fund  extends  back  to  1T10»  when  Eng- 
land's Sinking  Fund  Plan  wa8  create<l.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  Uterature  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  appUed  to  National  Loans. 
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the  door  of  the  sinking  fund.  Railroads  which  had  been  over- 
built in  earlier  days  might  have  gradually  overcome  these 
diffipulties  if  a  financial  panic  had  not  taken  place;  but  the 
weakened  financial  condition  in  which  they  started  forced  their 
collapse,  and  under  these  conditions  any  sj-stem  of  repayment 
would  have  failed. 

Following  this  chapter  of  failures  in  railroad  history,  many 
changes  wure  made  in  the  sinking  fnnd  provisicins,  which  even 
now.  are  by  no  means  perfect.'  Companies  subject  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  assets,  such  as  mining  and  lumbering  com- 
panies, were  an  exception,  and  were  forceil  to  protect  their 
sinking  funds  in  order  to  secure  credit.  Other  companies  soon 
saw  the  advantage  and  made  needed  changes.  These  changes 
and  the  theoretically  stronger  position  which  the  credit  of  the 
company  possessed  by  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  soon  brought 
the  practice  of  the  sinking  fund  back  into  active  use,  especially 
with  indnstriiils,  whirh  have  sinking  fund  provisions  attached 
to  three-fourths  of  their  issues. 

Of  the  two  questions  which  have  presented  themselves  m 
connection  with  the  sinking  fund,  the  first  is  primarily  viewed 
from  the  corporate  management  side,  though  it  also  directly 
affects  the  investor.  The  common  practice  of  corporations  in 
the  handling  of  the  sinking  fund  has  been  to  place  the  accumu- 
lation back  into  the  property.  Exceptions,  of  course,  must  be 
made  to  this;  for  example,  small  corporations  with  rapidly 
depreciating  assets,  or  cases  where  the  actual  capital  assets 
are  used  up  (as  in  mining  companies)  to  provide  income. 
With  the  large  well  financed  corporation,  it  may  be  well  argued 
that  the  company's  credit  is  more  effectively  strengthened  by 
placing  the  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  property  and  requir- 
ing certain  conditions  to  be  met  than  by  putting  the  annual 
sums  paid  into  a  cash  fund,  with  a  trustee.  The  placing  of 
funds  back  into  the  property  would  be  less  expensive  to  the 
corporation,  and  as  earning  power  is  the  ultimate  test  even  with 
large  assets,  credit  should  be  strengthened  by  this  provision  if  it 


'Frniicis  Lynde  Stetson.  I-cotnrc  T    (ni)   ^'o»lr  J.rttnl  Phases  of  Cor- 
poration FinaHcinff,  UcurtlonizatUm  and  licfjulation   i^VJll).  ])]>.  1-7U. 
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results  in  increased  earnings.  If  this  policy  is  not  permitted  in 
the  corporations  which  are  justified  in  using  this  method,  is  it 
not  a  decided  disadvantage  to  have  funds  annually  withdrawn 
from  the  business?  From  the  standpoint  of  corporate  manage- 
ment, it  is  conceded  the  soundest  policy  to  borrow  up  to  the 
point  of  safety,  as  that  means  a  larger  return  to  the  corporate 
owners.  This  would  not,  of  course,  as  previously  acknowledged, 
apply  to  such  corporations  as  coal  mines  where  the  principal 
itself  is  being  gradually  depleted,  or  to  unstable  industries  or 
to  civil  loans.  It  would  ulso  be  well  to  place  in  the  latter  class 
the  corporations  that  do  not  make  liberal  allowances  for  main- 
tenance, etc.  There  is,  then,  a  strong  argument  for  permanency 
in  corporate  loans  by  means  of  the  use  of  refunding  issues  or 
the  extension  of  the  duration  of  sound  issues  by  common  con- 
sent, rather  than  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  retire 
the  issues  at  maturity. 

When  the  sinking  fund  is  used,  the  character  and  control  of 
the  trusteeship  are  the  important  consiilerations  to  the  investor. 
To  make  the  sinking  fund  a  mere  bookkeeping  procedure,  is  worse 
than  having  no  sinking  fund,  as  the  entries  belie  the  existence 
of  a  tangible  fund.  The  temptation  of  manipulation  is  then 
greater  and  the  funds  have  frequently  been  put  back  into  the 
properties  and  the  properties  have  depreciated.  If  the  inden- 
ture clearly  states  that  the  bonds  are  to  be  purchased  and  paid 
off  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  this  complication.  If  the  sum  is  held  to  maturity,  the 
regulation  and  guardianship  of  the  fund  must  be  carefully 
protected. 

The  serial  payment  is  unqualifiedly  advocated  by  several 
leading  authorities,  as  the  only  safe  plan  for  paying  off  bond 
issues.  Their  reasons  for  judging  the  sinking  fund  method  to 
be  unsound  are  briefly:  (1)  tli«  failure  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  sinking  fund,  as  illustrated  in  the  gi-eat  railroad 
receiverships  of  1893;  (2)  the  ease  with  which  the  fund  may  be 
manipulated  and  the  temptation  to  do  so  when  the  corporation 
gets  into  financial  difficulty;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  investing  the 
fund  with  an  equivalent  rate  of  return,  particularly  where  these 
limitations  are  placed  upon  it  for  its  own  protection;  (4)  lastly, 
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the  greater  cost  to  the  corporation  than  by  the  serial  retirement 
of  bonds. 

With  municipal  issues,  and  issues  of  corporations  whose 
assets  depreciate  rapidly,  such  as  rolling-stock  and  telephone 
equipment,  or  whose  capital  assets  are  depleted  in  furnishing 
income  such  as  mining  corporations,  the  serial  form  is  un- 
deniably the  soundest  method  of  retiring  bonds.  In  municipal 
issues,  it  is  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers,  as  will  be  explained  in 
detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  civil  loans,  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  method  of  promoting  conservative  financing  in 
municipalities.  In  the  growing  tendency  of  over-expenditures, 
the  deferring  of  obligations  to  a  distant  future  date  is  likely  to 
result  in  reckless  expenditure,  especially  where  the  politicians 
ai'e  attempting  to  court  public  favor.  When  payments  are  to 
be  met  in  the  more  immediate  future^  a  tax  must  be  raised^  and 
fiu  increase  in  taxes  is  not  voted  without  serious  thought.*  In 
both  types  of  corpornlions  in  which  the  serial  method  of  pay- 
ment is  advocated,  the  argument  that  this  method  promotes 
conservative  financing  is  also  upplicable^ 


'For  au  opposite  view  to  this  opinion  see  Edmund  D.  Fischer,  Muni- 
ciriftl  Flnanrinp.  ^V^mlrf  Annual  Pr<terrdings  of  the  Atnerican  invcit- 
mcnt  BankCTM'  Aaaociation,  pp.  57-70  (1D13). 


CHAPTER  TV 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  REPORT 

Corporate  orpfanizations  are  bcffinninpr  to  supply  suffieient 
public  information  to  warrant  the  scientific  analysis  of  their 
financial  conrlition.  A  considerable  number  of  corporations  are 
also  continually  making  serious  efforts  to  correct  1he  early  errors 
in  the  collection  and  assemblapjc  of  data.  On  the  nther  hand, 
it  must  always  be  recognized  that  the  greater  facility  with  which 
some  types  of  organizations  lend  themselves  to  analysis  will 
mean  a  considerable  degree  of  difference  in  the  thoroughness  of 
analysis  among  different  types  of  businesses. 

There  are  other  (trgnnizations  whose  methods  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  data  concerning  their  own  condition  have  been 
retarded  by  adherence  to  old  customs  and  practices.  In  some 
corporations  better  cost  systems  are  needed,  which  will  enable 
closer  analj'sis  of  the  corporations'  financial  condition.  Accu- 
rate cost  systems  eliminate  guess  work.  A  large  and  old  con- 
cern was  recently  placed  in  its  creditors'  hands  becaitae  of  its 
bad  cost  system.  Even  the  president  of  this  particular  com- 
pany had  thought  his  company  was  making  good  profits.  We 
have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  matter  from  the  English  and 
French  practices  in  corporation  analysis.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  (hat  an  aoenrate  knowledge  of  costs  is  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  make  a  strong  organization.  Costs  are 
only  given,  as  one  method  in  illustrating  the  kind  of  accuracy 
needed  in  analysis. 

Neither  does  this  imply  that  all  factors  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  can  be  measured  with  the  exact  nicety  of  a  cost 
system.  For  who  can  measure  the  reputation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  or  the  inflnence  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
industry  with  a  thumb  rule?  As  one  proceeds  in  his  study  of 
securities,  he  is  soon  made  aware  of  both  the  many-sidedness  and 
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essential  elasticity  which  must  l)e  given  certain  factors  and  the 
minule  exactitude  required  of  others.  Experienpc  alone  f^an  give 
a  full  appreciation  of  this.  Statistical  data  whieh  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  an  analysis  if  they  had  been  correctly  inter- 
preted and  adapted  to  local  conditions,  have  not  infrequpntly 
led  to  wrong  conclusions.  There  are,  for  example,  more  vari- 
ables in  other  classes  of  public  utilities  than  in  railroads,  and 
more  variables  in  industrials  than  in  publir  utilities. 

Some  territories  occupied  by  public  utilities  must  always  be 
subject  to  a  wider  range  of  risks  which  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  applying  any  set  statistical  method  of  analysis  to 
public  utilities  in  general.  Some  industries  and  utilities  are 
new,  and  the  standardization  that  comes  with  years  of  develop- 
ment is  just  beginning  for  them.  And  considerable  standardi- 
zation must  be  attained  in  any  indiistry  before  an  analysis  can 
be  much  simplified.  An  industrj'  long  in  existence,  likewise, 
gives  the  accountant  and  statistieian  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  character  of  its  reactions  under  varying  conditions,  a 
fact  which  makes  more  accurate  conclusions  possible.  Experi- 
ence has  also  demonstrated  that  the  ability  to  analyze  a  cor- 
poration report  depends  as  much  upon  the  ability  to  foresee  and 
understand  the  effect  of  readjusted  relationships  as  upon  an 
ability  to  understand  the  technical  details  of  the  reports  them- 
selves. The  close  dependence,  also,  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  corporation  upon  the  external  conditions  of  the  markets, 
and  the  inter-relation  between  these  two  factors,  have  so  fre- 
quently led  to  a  confusion  of  what  is  cause  and  what  is  effect, 
that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  each  one  of 
these  factors  in  an  analysis.  No  corporation  has  long  been  suc- 
cessful which  has  been  unal)Ic  to  make  this  distinction.  No 
single  source,  consequently,  is  adequate. 

Before  passing  to  a  discussion  of  the  corporation  report  itself, 
a  statement  should  l>e  made  concerning  the  exact  functions  of 
the  experts  who  assist  the  investment  Imnk*^  by  assembling  the 
data  for  him.  As  is  well  known,  for  bringing  together  of  the 
corporation  reports  and  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  finan- 
cial statements  given  to  the  banker  by  the  corporation,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  accountant.    The  fact,  however,  that  a  cer- 
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tiflcd  public  accountant  has  signed  his  name  to  the  official 
report  of  a  company  should  not  be  accepted  as  final  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  the  figures  in  the  statement  until  the  exact  intent 
of  this  certification  is  known.  Furthermore,  certifications  by 
public  accountants  are  too  frequently  given  a  eommon  status. 
There  is  as  mucli  difference  in  the  (character  and  thoroughness 
of  the  work  done  by  tlicsc  nu»iitors  as  thei'c  are  difFcrcnres  in  the 
abilities  of  bankei's  or  in  managerial  efficiency  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  officials  desiring  that  certain  thinpp  appear  in 
their  public  rcpoii  will  employ  the  public  auditor  who  will  do 
as  they  direct. 

Of  the  several  considerations  in  an  audit,  the  following 
should  be  checked:  (1)  Have  the  books  been  audited  by  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  and  what  is  his  reputation;  (2)  what 
does  the  certificate  signed  by  the  acconntant  indicate  that  the 
accountant  claims  to  have  done.  Too  frequently  more  is  read 
into  the  certification  than  was  intended.  In  some  instances,  the 
certificate  means  merely  a  balance  of  the  company's  statements 
issued,  without  any  verification  of  the  detail  figures  which  make 
■up  these  balances.  In  other  cases  the  audit  may  include  only 
the  audit  of  certain  corporation  books  without  again  checking 
the  various  entries  into  these  books.  Audits  have  been  made 
and  are  still  being  made  in  which  the  books  of  the  holding  com- 
pany are  audited,  but  no  check  is  made  upon  the  books  of  the 
subsidiary  companies.  While  no  false  certificate  may  have  been 
signed  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  any  conclusions  based  on  these 
statements  may  give  false  results.  Criticism  of  such  practices 
cannot  be  too  severe,  especially  if  these  reports  are  to  be  issued 
to  the  general  public.  It  would  indeed  be  desirable  if  no  public 
auditor  were  allowed  to  certify  a  corporation  report  unless  he 
has  checked  not  only  the  balances  but  as  w^ll  ascertained  the 
reliability  of  the  accounts  or  entries  which  arc  used  to  make  up 
these  balances. 

In  addition  to  tho  guarantee  of  the  complete  checking  of  the 
items  and  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  issued,  complete 
enough  statements  should  be  demanded  by  the  investor  to  enable 
him  to  draw  deductions  and  to  analyze  the  reports.  While  the 
statements,  incomplete  as  to  details,  may  be  accurate,  any  deduc- 
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tions  drawn  from  tlicm  would  be  erroneous.  The  only  safe 
deductions  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  statement  are  one  from 
which  is  certified  as  to  accuracy  and  one  which  is  complete  as  to 
detail.  There  is  no  other  means  by  which  the  investor  will  be 
enabled  to  follow  accurately  the  success  of  any  corporation — 
consequently  these  two  requirements  should  be  insisted  upon. 
This  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  securities  issued  by  the  corporation, 
though  the  accountant  may  make  a  very  complete  and  detailed 
interpretation  in  hia  confidential  report  to  the  banker  under- 
writing the  security  issue.  The  public  auditor  no  more  than 
the  state  officials  Riving  1hcir  sanction  lo  an  issiue,  should  ever 
render  an  interpretation  in  a  public  report. 

As  the  valuation  of  a  corporation's  physical  property  is 
wholly  a  technical  problem,  the  layman  must  leave  it  to  an 
expert.  Consequently,  the  worth  of  the  valuation  must  be 
judged  indirectly  by  the  reliability  of  the  engineer  making  it. 
If  the  valuation  has  been  made  by  the  state,  even  though  less 
accurate  than  the  valuation  by  a  private  enterprise,  it  may  often 
be  more  useful  to  the  investor,  since  it  is  the  valuation  upon 
which  will  be  based  the  rates,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the 
securities  that  the  company  will  l>e  permitted  to  issue.  Conse- 
quently, when  securities  are  issued  upon  a  public  utility  prop- 
erty, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  value  of  the  properties 
sliall  be  passed  upon  by  a  technical  expert.  While  the  practice 
of  valuating  industrial  properties  is  now  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  the  pi^actice  is  by  no  means  common,  though  it  is  as 
important  as  the  auditing  of  the  accounts.  Accountants  fre- 
quently pass  upon  the  physical  valuation  of  the  plant  in  their 
audits,  but.  as  experience  has  shown,  this  is  an  unsafe  proced- 
ure. Though  physical  valuation  in  the  great  percentage  of  the 
industrial  corporations  is  not  as  important  as  in  public  utilities, 
where  fixc<i  properties  are  such  a  large  item,  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  which  the  fixed  property  is  large,  and  the 
physical  valuation  necessary.  While  fixed  property  is  of  no 
value  without  a  strong  earning  basis,  conservative  procedure  in 
bond  issues  usually  demands  fixed  property  with  large  margins 
as  security. 
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The  banker,  or  the  flnanpial  analyst,  in  turn  is  compelled  to 
go  to  other  experts  fcir  legal  examination  of  the  instruments  of 
issue.  The  lack  of  standardization  in  statutes  and  judicial  deci- 
sions and  their  multiplicity  \vill  always  make  us  dependent  upon 
the  attorneys'  final  sanction  of  an  instrument's  legality.  If  the 
reputability  and  ability  of  the  attorneys  are  assured,  the 
investor  can  with  little  hesitancy  accept  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage as  valid. 

The  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  investor  has  often 
been  not  in  the  legality  of  the  investment,  but  in  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  position  of  the  lien  in  relation  to  other  liens,  or  of 
the  actual  property  covered  by  the  mortgage.  This  error  arises, 
not  as  frequently  claimed  by  the  investor,  through  the  fault  of 
the  attorney,  but  through  the  failnre  of  the  investor  himself  to 
read  the  mortgage,  or  to  ascertain  from  other  reliable  sources 
the  specific  character  of  the  lien.  This  is  usually  a  failure  on 
his  part  to  distinguish  between  mere  legality  and  the  consti- 
tuency of  the  lien.  The  attorney's  function  is  merely  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lien  stipulated  in  the  instrument  is  valid, 
and  what  the  specific  lien  i.s,  if  interpretation  is  needed,  and  not 
to  pass  upon  the  value  of  these  liens.  The  value  of  the  lien, 
the  legality  being  assured,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  position  of  the  Hen,  and  this  latter  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  a  reading  of  the  mortgage  or  by  consulting  the 
bankers. 

Management,  Control  and  Organization. — Despite  the  effici- 
ency which  the  modern  corporation  has  attained  in  organization, 
the  personnel  of  the  managing  staff  continues  as  a  strong  factor 
in  the  consideration  of  a  corporation's  position  in  the  industrial 
■world.  While  an  established  policy  of  a  coi'poralion  may  con- 
tinue in  public  confidenee  for  a  period,  this  confidence  will  not 
long  remain  without  a  strong  management  at  the  head.  The 
ability  of  the  head-executive  becomes  increasingly  important, 
with  the  increasing  size  of  the  corporation.  Tn  the  large  cor- 
poration, however,  the  opportunity  that  the  size  gives  for  more 
intensive  organization  and  the  wider  group  of  individuals  from 
which  it  has  to  select  its  officials,  give  this  class  of  corporation  a 
decided  advantage. 
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As  a  class,  the  price  of  railroad  secnrities  and  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company  would  be  less  affected  by  a  change  in 
personnel,  than  in  any  other  type  of  corporation,  and  these  are 
the  things  which  most  concern  the  investor.  Bnt  even  with 
the  highly  developed  organization  of  railroads  today,  it  is 
questionable,  indeed,  whether  certain  railroad  heads  do  not 
stand  out  more  strikingly  than  the  name  of  their  own  company 
because  of  their  executive  ability.  The  larger  centralized  public 
utility  organizations,  as  a  class,  rank  next  to  railroads  in  the 
power  of  their  continuation.  The  rapid  development  and 
changes  in  the  indastry  wrought  through  new  inventions  in  the 
creating  and  control  of  electricity  have  made  the  personnel 
equation,  however,  a  relatively  more  important  factor  than  in 
railroads.  While  the  highly  developed  organizations  are  recog- 
nized as  organizations,  apart  from  their  leaders,  nevertheless, 
certain  members  of  these  organizations  stand  out  in  the  public 
mind  as  the  controlling  and  directing  geniuses  of  the  concern. 

Industrial  corporations,  more  than  railroads  and  other 
public  utility  corporations,  reflect  the  influence  of  a  particular 
management.  Industrials,  unlike  public  utilities,  are  dependent 
upon  their  sui)eriority  in  overcoming  competition.  Industrials, 
unlike  most  public  utilities,  with  the  exception  of  extraordi- 
narily rare  cases,  do  not  possess  a  monopoly.  Neither  is  mere 
size  and  the  economies  supposedly  attached  to  large  corporations 
a  substitute  for  managerial  prerequisites.*  Even  so-called  fun- 
damental patents  are  not  entirely  immune  from  meeting  severe 
competition  in  new  patents  and  processes.  The  recognition  of 
this  possibility  has  led  conservatively  managed  corporations  to 
write  off  the  original  valuation  of  these  items  and  carry  them 
at  a  small  nominal  price.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  company 
which  does  take  a  risk  must  be  eliminated  from  any  considera- 
tion by  the  investor.  No  company  is  ever  progressive  that  does 
not  take  risks.    But  in  the  long  run  the  company  that  most 


'For  illuminatfnf;  (llscussions  nnd  illustrations  Foe:  A.  S.  Dewing, 
The  Law  of  Balanced  Rpturu."  Amrr.  Eron.  Rev.,  vol.  vll  (Dec.,  1017), 
pp.  7r>r>-771.  Condensation  of  tho  same  jirtlcle  In  A.  S.  Pewlns's  Finan- 
cial Policien  of  Corporations  (1920).  vol.  Iv.  pp.  3-flS:  and  A.  S.  Dew- 
InK's  Corporate  Promotions  and  Reorganizations  (1014).  This  book  la 
quite  unusual  in  its  wealth  of  Ulustratlous  of  Incompetency  in  Industrial 
management. 
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successfully  protects  the  interests  of  its  security  holders,  also 
adopts  the  policy  of  reducing  any  chnnre  of  Inswes  to  a  mini- 
mum, thus  offsetting  these  risks  in  those  particular  problems. 
In  this  connection,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  organiza- 
tion— a  difference  essential  to  each  respective  type  of  corpora- 
tion— must  be  recognized  in  making  any  comparisons. 

Affiliated  and  controlling  interests  frequently  have  given  a 
corporation  the  financial  support  or  the  needed  markets  to  make 
its  success  assured,  even  in  its  formative  period.  Strong  bank- 
ing connections  usually  mean  not  only  an  advantage  in  bor- 
rowing during  normal  times,  but  the  assurance  of  sufficient 
funds  during  the  periods  of  strain  when  funds  are  most  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  Certainty  of  its  financial  situation  will  not 
infrequently  enable  the  corporation  to  euEjage  in  new  undertak- 
ings that  would  be  impractifal  for  it  to  assume  without  this 
assurance.  Affiliation  with  other  corporations,  either  in  owner- 
ship of  stock  or  in  directors,  means  a  permanent  market  for  at 
least  a  part  nf  its  prmlucts.  The  prohibitions  of  the  Federal 
anti-trust  laws  whieh  forbid  one  man's  acting  as  director  on 
the  board  of  more  than  one  corporation,  if  he  is  a  banking  di- 
rector, will  make  the  common  representation  in  more  than  one 
company  more  difficult  to  establish.  Hut  the  fact  that  two  or 
more  corporations  may  have  the  same  directors  need  not  mean 
any  specific  or  direct  benefits  other  than  the  assurance  of  an 
able  directorate. 

Inter-company  and  holding  company  relationships,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  a  number  of  cases  in  subsequent  padres,  must  be 
scrutinized  with  especial  care  to  determine  the  importance  or 
non-importance  of  this  relationship.  A  holding  company,  to 
acquire  control,  may  be  forced  to  finance  to  the  limit  of  all 
the  assets  of  the  subsidiarTt'  companies,  and  Ihc  subsidiaries  may 
already  have  issued  securities  to  the  full  value  of  these  assets. 
Financial  control  may  exist  with  nominal  control  in  the  opera- 
tion of  subsidiary  corporations,  or  vice  versa — a  condition  which 
might  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

Amount,  Foryn,  Priority,  and  Margin  of  Securities,  rw 
Related  to  Property  Taluea. — Tt  is  self-evident  that  the  differ- 
ences in  amount,  form,  priority  of  claim,  and  the  margin  of 
assets  and  earnings  will  affect  the  value  of  a  security,  yet  every 
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day  the  banker  mnat  emphasize  the  relative  importaneo  of  these 
facts.  The  frite  old  sayinff,  '*What  is  in  a  name!*'  was  -never 
more  true  than  here.  The  name  ''bond"  on  a  security  is  not  a 
pTuarantce  of  its  soundness.  The  common  .stock  of  a  hi^h  prrado 
railroad,  for  example,  is  far  more  desirable  than  the  bonds 
on  some  of  the  ill-fated  irrigation  districts  in  Colorado  at  the 
present  time.  Though  the  bonds  of  two  different  companies 
may  have  the  same  lepral  claims,  they  cannot  he  put  in  the 
same  class  if  one  company's  bonds  are  secured  with  double  the 
assets  and  earning:  power  of  the  other  company.  Neither  can 
securities  on  the  same  company  with  different  priorities,  that  is, 
liens,  be  g^iven  the  same  importance, 

The  value  of  every  security,  after  the  value  of  the  assets 
and  the  eaminpr  power  of  the  corporation  is  established,  must 
be  determined  upon  its  relation  to  the  amount,  form,  priority, 
and  margin  of  security  offered.  Tt  is  the  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  combinations  of  these  factors  that  makes  the  analysis 
of  each  security  issue  an  individual  problem.  Even  in  the 
same  company  a  small  issue  with  first  priority  in  claims  might 
be  a  very  desiraljle  holding;  yet  with  a  larp-e  number  of  junior 
issues  outstanding,  the  more  remote  holdings  will  have  little 
value.  These  conditions  must  also  be  applied  with  Avide  differ- 
ence in  the  different  t>T)es  of  companies.  The  average  indus- 
trial can  never  carry  with  equal  safety  as  large  an  amount  of 
bonds,  for  example,  as  the  public  utilities,  for  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  tlie  industrial  corporation's  assets  can  be 
carried  as  fixed  assets.  The  later  study  of  the  individual 
classes  of  securities  readily  reveals  these  distinctions  that  must 
be  made. 

Th£  Balance  Sheet  and  Valuation  of  Asscfft, — The  bnlanco 
sheet  represents  the  condition  of  the  corporation  upon  a  par- 
ticular date.  It  is  further  a  representation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  their  diffei*ence.  less  owne<l  capital,  is  the  net 
worth  of  the  property  to  the  owners.*  As  the  object  of  the 
balance  sheet  is  to  show  the  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  a 


'Ad  excellent  disnifwfon  of  the  not  worth  of  the  corTM>ratlon  to  tho 
ntnckholders  (cHUed  net  proprlotorKhlp  by  the  nurhor)  \f*  thnt  of  Henry 
Httiifl  HutlHeld.  Mttdrrn  Arrmtntinff  (10131.  PP.  1-34.  See  also  Roy  B. 
Kester,  Atr^untthj/  THfory  nml  J'nu-tky^  {VJll)^  chapter  iv. 
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specified  period,  the  contents  of  these  statements  should  be  con- 
structed with  sufficient  detail  to  disclose  accurately,  the  char- 
acter of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  As  the  balance  sheet  reveals 
only  the  condition  of  assets  and  liabilities  at  a  specified  time, 
the  necessity  of  rendering  statements  at  regular  intervals 
requires  no  argument. 

A  large  percentage  of  investors  forget  this  limitation  of  the 
balance  sheet;  and  in  examining  a  statement  eleven  months 
after  the  original  date  of  issue,  they  place  as  much  emphasis 
upon  the  financial  condition  shown  at  this  latter  date,  as  upon 
the  date  of  issue.  Though  the  investor  is  not  interested  in  the 
temporary  shifts  in  the  conditions  of  the  corporation,  he  must 
know  whether  these  temporary  mo\'emcnts  have  any  tendency 
toward  permanent  changes.  An  examination  of  the  last  four 
or  five  balance  sheets  will  usually  give  some  indication  as  to 
what  normal  allowances  should  be  made  in  the  interim.  This 
would  not,  of  course,  be  true  of  a  speculative  security. 

In  the  examination  of  a  company *r  balance  sheet,  as  stated 
in  the  introduction,  the  examiner  shoTiM  first  make  certain  that 
his  statement  includes  complete  and  full  information.  If  the 
corporation  is  a  holding  company,  both  a  consolidated  balance 
sheet  and  a  balance  sheet  of  the  subsidiary  properties  should  he 
examined.  The  demand  for  a  consolidated  statement  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized  and  no  investor  should  ever  give 
any  consideration  in  making  an  analysis  of  a  corporation  to 
any  other  than  a  consolidated  statement.  Where  the  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet,  which  represents  the  complete  combined 
statement  of  both  the  parent  and  subsidiary  companies,  is  of 
sufficient  detail,  it  may  be  adequate.  If  one  or  two  accounts 
need  more  explanation  than  can  be  given  in  the  items  of  a 
consolidated  balance  sheet,  an  explanatory  foot  note  should  be 
demanded.  If  a  supporting  schedule  is  attached  to  the  balance 
sheet,  which  should  practically  always  be  the  case,  such  needed 
explanation  can  be  secured  in  this  schedule.  But  only  after 
the  assurance  that  one  possesses  a  complete  statement,  should 
one  proceed  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  individual  items. 

Taking  first  the  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  there  are, 
roughly,  the  following  main  divisions:  current  assets,  deferred 
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and  contingent  accounts,  and  property  assets  or  fixed  assets. 
Current  assets  include  all  items  of  short  terms  which  are  tiaed 
up  directly  in  production.  Deferred  accounts  are  the  ci'cdits 
made  to  the  company  for  the  prepajinent  of  such  accounts  as 
taxes.  The  fixed  assets  include  all  properties  as  laud,  buildings, 
and  machinery,  which  are  of  a  permanent  character,  In  tho 
discussion  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  balance  sheet,  only 
some  of  the  more  important  items  will  be  used,  as  they  will 
illustrate  the  principles.  The  more  modern  order  of  the  treat- 
ment based  upon  liquidation  of  accounts  given  above  "vvill  bo 
followed  in  the  discussioii  of  these  items  rather  than  the  old 
English  nietho*]  of  placing  fixed  property  accounts  first  in  the 
balance  sheet. 

Current  accounts  require  more  particular  analysts  in  indus- 
trials. In  most  industrials  they  are  the  most  important  meas- 
ure of  the  company's  weakness  or  strength.  The  most  common 
current  assets  carried  in  the  balance  sheet  are  cash,  inventories, 
accounts  rppcivnblc,  and  notes  receivable.  Other  current  assets 
will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  modified  foi-m  of  these  same  items. 
The  commonly  accepted  ratio  of  two  to  one  of  current  assets 
receivable  to  current  liabilities,  can  hardly  he  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute standard.  A  one  and  one-half  ratio  might  be  better  than  a 
three  to  one  if  the  liquidity  of  the  former  company's  accounts 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  impossibility 
of  establishing  a  common  standard  equally  adapted  to  all  cor- 
porations has  necessitated  a  generally  conservative  rule,  which 
becomes  an  ultra-consenative  rule  in  some  corporations.  While 
the  margin  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities  must  be 
considerable,  this  amount  should  be  based  upon  the  character 
of  the  accounts  and  the  particular  character  of  the  business.  A 
company  might  be  in  a  very  strong  position,  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  its  receivable  accounts  is  concerned,  but,  if  they 
were  not  convertible  at  the  maturity  of  the  company's  own  cur- 
rent bills,  the  company  would  eventually  be  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  if  not  receivership.  A  great  many  com- 
panies which  extend  long-time  current  credit  have  experienced 
this  very  difficulty.  Organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  not  forced  to  extend  their  current  receivables  beyond  fifteen 
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or  thirty  days,  and  also  are  careful  to  whom  they  extended 
credit,  do  not  often  experience  these  difficulties.  Where  the 
extensions  cover  a  seasonal  period  and  the  products  must  be 
produced  some  months  in  advance  the  company's  own  current 
payables  which  are  carried  for  a  longer  period  may  force  it 
into  the  same  situation,  which  resolves  itself  again  into  the 
question  of  convertibility  of  accounts;  namel}',  the  lloaliiiK  of  a 
long  term  obligation- 
There  are  numerous  ways  by  which  corporations  classed  as 
speculative  concerns  endeavor  la  stren^hcn  their  cash  position 
just  before  the  issuance  of  the  annual  report,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  good  showing  in  tlif  annual  statement.  This 
is  frequently  done  at  a  sacrifice  nf  Ihe  corporation's  best  inter- 
est. A  corporation  whose  securities  c^ift  be  classed  as  an  invest- 
ment will,  of  course,  never  follow  this  practice.  If  the  practice 
of  discounting  receivables  is  made,  the  conditions  affecting  these 
discounts  should  be  known.  Though  this  practice  has  been 
viewed  askance  by  reputable  biisiness  men  in  this  country,  there 
will  eventually  bo  a  broader  use  of  dispuunts.  While  there  is 
danger  of  a  company  succumbing  to  inflation,  proper  safeguards 
will  prevent  this  by  requiring  a  given  relationship  of  current 
accounts  to  liabilities  in  each  particular  type  of  business. 

Again,  loans  may  bo  made  by  the  holding  company  to  sub- 
iaries  to  make  up  operating  deficiencies  and  the  loans  carried 
current  receivables  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. A  similar  advance  may  also  be  extended  to  a  subsidiary 
of  a  subsidiary,  or  from  one  siibsidiary  to  another.  These  loans 
in  a  few  instances  have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  holding  company,  or  for  the  liquidation  of  current 
liabilities  of  the  subsidiary.  If  used  for  the  latter,  to  cover 
operating  deficiencies;  for  example,  it  is  a  danprcr  signaU  yet  it 
wouki  never  necessarily  appear  in  any  general  statement  of  a 
holding  company.  Manipulations  of  the  assignment  of  busi- 
ness to  the  various  subsidiaries  will  also  enable  considerable 
losses  to  be  centered  in  some  companies  without  any  indication 
of  it  in  the  holding  company's  general  statement,  and  the  hold- 
ing company  will  still  indicate  strong  earnings,  but  a  detailed 
fitudy  of  this  is  the  function  of  corporation  finance. 
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Inventories  Rhould  be  taken  at  cost,  except  where  the  market 
price  is  lower,  in  which  case  the  latter  shoulil  Ite  taken.  This  Ls 
especially  necessary  where  lhei*e  are  witle  and  tlecided  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  raw  materials  or  other  goods  nppcarinR  in 
inventories.  If  the  contrary  practice  of  writing  up  profits  is 
used  with  an  increase  of  the  market  price  of  raw  products, 
paper  profits  are  obtained,  a  condition  which  is  contrary  to 
sound  accounting  principles  and  very  often  leads  to  endless 
confusion.  The  other  consideration  of  inventories,  namely — 
the  stock  on  hand— should  he  ROverncd  by  the  character  of  the 
business,  the  period  of  production,  seasonal  conditions,  short- 
age in  supply,  and  the  character  of  payments.  A  few  years 
ago  a  larjfe  automobile  enrpnration  purchased  a  Inrpje  quantity 
of  material  and  experienced  very  great  diilioully  in  meeting  its 
payables,  as  the  sales  department  failed  to  materialize  on  its 
owu  program.  Th»^  <M»rpi)ratitiii  was  couscf|Ucut!y  overloaded 
with  both  raw  niaterial  and  finished  cars,  and  a  large  amount  of 
inventories  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Wlicre  the  production 
period  extends  over  several  months,  it  may  be  necessary  before 
the  regular  selling  sea.son  has  ended,  to  purchase  large  quanti- 
ties of  raw  products,  but  the  character  of  the  industry  will 
easily  determine  this  condition.  Lastly,  the  date  upon  which 
the  report  is  rendered  should  be  checked  to  see  whether  it  rep- 
resents an  average  position  for  the  year.  An  abnormal  condi- 
tion either  way  at  the  time  of  the  rcndilion  of  the  report,  will 
give  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  company  *s  normal  con- 
dition during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  valuating  current  assets  of  industrials,  the  distinction 
between  the  greater  stability  of  the  fixed  assets  and  the  con- 
stant change  taking  place  in  current  assets,  is  apparent.  Cur- 
rent assets,  even  where  they  form  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
total  assets,  are  quickly  turned.  If  for  no  other  reason,  an 
extraordinarily  large  amount  tied  up  in  inventories  means  the 
cutting  down  of  profits  by  an  idle  investment  in  these  items. 
In  extraordinary  times,  an  advantage  may  exist  in  bupng  at 
lower  prices,  but  not  over  very  long  periods.  The  possible  in- 
numerable changes  that  may  affect  current  as.sets  demand  an 
ultra-conservative  valuation  in  contrast  with  well-maintained 
fixed  property  accounts. 
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I  The  deferred  accounts  upon  the  asset  side  of  the  balance 
tftheet  are  usually  of  minor  importance.  Accruals  of  interest 
and  rents  and  advances  to  employees  nee<l  he  considered  only 
where  the  advances  are  above  the  normal  amount  which  should 
be  carried  hy  the  corporation.  While  some  one  has  termed  some 
of  the  deferred  assets,  *' assets  by  courtesy,"  the  practice  of 
considering  these  advances  where  made  to  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation  is  legitimate,  but  they  should  be  written  off  as  the 
periods  expire.  Orantiria:  the  Icpfitimacy  of  the  accounts,  the 
only  check  necessary  Is  tlie  correct  distribution  nf  the  amount 

"or  the  periods  used. 

In  the  third  main  division  of  assets,  namely:  fixed  assets,  the 
■first  thinp:  which  is  likely  often  to  cause  serious  differences,  is 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  valuating  these  assets.     Even  where 

in  actual  physical  appraisal  is  made,  the  difference  between 
enfiineers'  estimates  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  accountant. 
With  sufficient  allowances  for  those  differences,  the  appraisal 
of  a  property  will  ^vc  the  most  accurate  basis  for  judp^ent. 
In  considerinpr  the  erpiity  behind  bis  bond  the  investor  is  pri- 
marily intcreste<l  in  the  eorporatinn  as  a  Roinpf  concern, 
although  he  cannot  disregard  liquidation  value,  that  is.  the  sale 
price  in  foreclosure,  or  what  metho<l  of  valuation  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  rates  or  ^ax  purposes.  If  1hf>  eonservative  method 
is  followed  in  valnating  the  company  assets,  t.  e,.  valuating  it 
as  a  going  concern,  margins  suffinioTit  for  all  prnetienl  purposes 
will  be  allowed  to  protect  the  fixed  property  account  against 

;hanges  of  valuation  made  by  any  commission. 

Of  the  fixed  property  accounts,  land  is  generally  the  least 
cbangcnblc  in  character  for  tfic  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

'he  conservative  practice  is  to  carry  this  land  at  its  original 
ist.     Some  companies  follow  the  doubtful  practice  of  writing 

ip  the  assets  of  a  company  where  the  Innd  increases  in  value. 
While  on  the  face  of  it,  this  may  seem  justified,  the  writing  up 

I  of  an  asset  means  the  arbitrary  creation  nf  a  profit.  It  makes 
jthe  statements  of  the  company  misleading,  as  a  statement  of 
profits  should  consider  only  the  actual  returns  from  the  current 
Tevenue  of  the  corporation;  otherwise  a  paper  profit  has  been 
l?reated.  Where  hind  deprc<'iates  in  value,  the  amount  of  this 
depreciation   should   be   written    off  out   of  current    earnings 
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in  order  to  maintain  the  fixed  property  equity  back  of  its 
security. 

Where  thn  land  is  heM  by  rnilroads,  street-railways,  and 
other  public  utilities,  the  evaluation  of  land  is  not  such  a  simple 
matter.  In  I  he  first  case,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
terminal  properties  in  the  city  which  probably  constitute  on  the 
average  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  land  value  owned  by  the 
railroad,  have  been  bought  at  varying  times  and  at  prices  much 
higher  than  adjoining  land.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  these  costs  should  be,  and  what  allowances  should  be 
made  for  the  right  of  way  which  the  street-railway  only  has  the 
privilege  to  use  for  a  term  of  years.  These  problems  are  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Buildings,  and  other  fixed  property  accounts  as  ties,  rails, 
cars,  gas  mains,  electric  and  telephone  wires,  etc..  should  be 
carried  at  cost,  less  depreciation.  All  additions  to  these 
accounts  should  be  added  to  the  total  cost  of  the  property,  and 
conservative  practice  demands  that  no  replacement  costs  bo 
considered  in  these  totals.  According  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  where  a  railroad  constructs 
a  building  on  a  new  site  and  then  abandons  its  ohi  building, 
tho  original  cost  of  the  latter  should  be  deducted  from  the  cost 
of  the  new  plant,  to  obtain  the  value  at  which  the  new  plant 
should  be  carried  (less  the  depreciation  carried!. 

While  the  amount  for  depreciation  must  be  dctcrmmcd  in 
each  particular  instance  according  to  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration, sound  financing  no  longer  questions  its  necessity. 
Such  allowance  should  be  annually  set  aside  to  cover  the 
replacement  when  required.  The  two  methods  most  commonly 
used  is  to  retain  the  assets  at  their  original  value  in  the  accounts 
and  to  set  up  a  reserve  for  depreciation  on  the  liability  side  out 
of  earnings.  The  other  is  to  charge  off  earnings  against  tho 
property  assets  and  show  a  reduced  value  each  year.  Thus  the 
property  account  would  show  a  decline  each  year.  The  former 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  at  all  times  the  total  investment 
in  these  assets  that  has  been  made  as  well  as  the  total  reserves 
for  depreciation. 

Accounting  history  is  replete  with  the  failures  of  corpora- 
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tions  which  have  deferred  making  allowances  for  this  fund. 
The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Knoxvtlle  v.  Knoxville 
Water  Company,  was  an  unefiuivocal  acceptance  of  depreciation 
deductions.  The  court  held  tliat,  even  tliough  the  water  com- 
pany had  failed  to  make  provision  for  depreciation  in  the  past, 
the  company  could  not  value  the  property  at  reproduction  costs 
without  deducting  the  allowance  for  depreciation.  The  forced 
recognition  of  depreciation  is  not  now  apt  to  be  necessary 
because  of  the  advantage  in  allowing  its  deduction  for  the 
income  tax. 

Trre^lar  depreciation  allownnces  should  usually  be  viewed 
askance.  This  practice  nearly  always  denotes  an  attempt  to 
bolster  up  net  profits.  One  of  the  more  important  things  in 
the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
system  of  New  York  City  was  its  disregard  of  depreciation 
requirements.  Where  the  allowance  is  made  according  to  pro- 
duction, considerable  (lifFercnce  will  be  found  between  the  "lean 
and  fat  years,"  but  this  is  an  irregular  sum  due  to  the  method 
and  is  not  the  same  as  an  irregular  allowance  regulated  by  the 
annual  choice  of  the  directoi's.  The  former  is  ])ased  on  a  sound 
policy  of  allowing  a  proportionate  amount  for  deterioration; 
the  latter  is  practically  always  an  attempt  to  make  a  good  show- 
ing in  net  profits.'  In  speculative  issues,  the  latter  has  been 
used  for  the  manipulating  of  stock  prices  ami  in  some  instances 
this  policy  has  been  directed  by  the  underwriters  to  protect 
their  own  interests.  Unless  a  rigid  policy  is  adhered  to  by  a 
corporation,  depreciation  is  the  easiest  to  omit,  when  pressure 
upon  the  demands  of  the  corporation  is  heavy.  No  doubt,  there 
may  be  at  considerable  intervals,  an  occasional  year  when  a 
deferment  of  the  charge  could  he  made  under  such  pressure, 
but  the  reason  for  it  should  be  frankly  .stated.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  all  corporations  whose  securities  are  to  be  classed  as 
investments  must  make  adequate  provision  for  depreciation, 

The  same  procedure  should  govern  the  estimates  of  valuing 


'For  iiiterestlnc  referoiKVs  in  rnllrond  piirpliis  nwonnta.  spf  lUntier 
Bews  ViinderMiic's  Riiilroat!  Vafualion.  ])]k  115-117  and  171-173;  see  also 
KMtera  AUvunce  Ca«e  of  imo.  20  /.  V.  C..  pp.  43  utid  271  ;  Spokane  v. 
N.  r.  Ky.  Co.,  i:j.  i.  r.  C.  370,  410  ami  4in. 
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machinery  and  tool  accounts,  as  is  used  in  the  case  of  buildings, 
except  that  the  former  arc  much  shnrter-ltvc<l.  The  same  is 
true  of  furniture  and  fixtures,  which  arc  usually  a  very  unim- 
portant item  in  the  total  amount.  Patterns,  plates,  oopyriffhts, 
patents,  and  kindretl  items  are  very  difficult  to  appraise.  The 
cliaracter  of  these  items,  as  with  pood-will  can  be  so  easily 
increased  to  offset,  either  ovcr-<'apitalization  or  losses  from  had 
management,  that  they  demand  the  closest  scrutiny  as  to  their 
validity.  Patterns  and  eopyriphts  which  have  l)ocn  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  years  at  their  full  value,  and  can  never  he 
used  again,  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  eventually  place  the 
company  in  a  very  weak  position.  Swollen  patent  accounts 
have  had  the  same  oxponeneo.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
patents  which  have  been  worth  millions.  The  best  method  of 
eheckinj?  tho  value  of  the  accounts  representing  ffood  will  is  to 
capitalize  the  income  which  actually  represents  income  derived 
from  possessinj?  these  rights.  Conservative  practice,  however, 
usually  demands  that  patents  be  written  off  lonj?  before  the 
expiration  of  their  legal  rights.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  the  market  discounts  a  condition  of  this  sort  long 
in  advance,  this  should  be  done. 

There  is  no  standard  established  for  llio  use  of  good-will. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  intangible  accounts,  the  choice  depends 
up<m  the  desire  of  tlie  management.  In  nil  cases  tlie  item  of 
good-will  should  be  separatetl  frnrn  the  fixed  property  account. 
Too  frequently  it  is  not,  and  in  corporations  whore  this  is  true, 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  property  cannot  be  made. 

The  justification  for  the  existence  of  a  gofwl-will  account  is 
made  on  the  ba-sis  of  the  surplus  that  has  accumulated  out  of 
earnings,  which  shows  both  the  past  earning  capacity  of  the 
business,  and  the  existing  earning  power  of  the  business.  The 
most  prevalent  English  custom  in  the  sale  of  business  has  been 
the  valuation  of  good-will  upon  the  basis  of  the  net  profits  from 
two  to  ten  years  in  the  future,  the  capitalization  rate  depending 
upon  the  stability  of  the  income  of  the  business.  It  is  doubtful 
if  gooil-will  should  ever  be  considered  as  anything  else  than  a 
direct  appraisement  of  that  part  of  the  earning  power  of  a 
company  which  cannot  be  attributes!  to  the  other  assets  of  the 
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company.*  This  method  of  capitalization  of  good-will  does  not 
allow  for  the  valuation  of  f?oo<i-wiIl  of  the  company  under  a 
particular  person  or  management,  but  provides  for  it  at  the 
rate  which  would  apply  to  it.  under  any  management  as  a  going 
concern.  While  the  importance  of  management  has  been 
strongly  emphasized,  the  valuation  of  good-will  should  be  made 
as  an  impersonal  and  not  a  personal  matter,  if  good-will  is  to 
be  given  value  of  a  permanent  character. 

Though  the  franchise  is  quite  similar  in  most  aspects  to  good- 
will, there  are  two  important  differences  to  be  considered :  first, 
that  it  is  under  government  regulation;  and  second,  that  the 
right  to  this  franchise  expires  at  a  given  time.  This  latter 
condition  makes  it  imperative  that  the  franchise  should  be 
amortized  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  The  present 
value  on  the  basis  of  the  original  value  assumed,  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  the  aniomit  of  amortization.  After  a 
period  of  years,  it  is  also  possible  to  determine  whether  the  orig- 
inal valuation  plaocil  upon  the  franchise  is  too  great  for  the 
earnings  of  the  company.  In  a  new  company  or  a  new  consoli- 
dation, this  is,  of  course,  impossible.  There  seems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency among  conservatives,  at  present,  to  allow  no  issue  of  stocks 
or  bonds  for  the  franchise  value,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts, 
but  the  tendency  is  not  strong  enough  to  warrant  definite  asser- 
tion, and  the  ease  with  whi(»h  the  weathrr-vane  of  political  opin- 
ion is  shifted  makes  prophecies  uncertain.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  the  ethics  of  allowing  a  franchise  value.  The  analyst 
is  concerned  only  with  what  ronilitious  arc.  and  wlielher  values 
in  property  and  earning  power  allowed  are  sufficient  to  cover 
the  security  under  question. 

The  items  of  investments  can  normally  be  considered  a  semi- 
fixed investment,  though  there  are  eompanies  wFiose  items  may 
be  placed  in  the  classifieation  of  fixed  holdings  and  others  in 
current  accounts,  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  carried.  In  either  case,  the  item  of  investments  should  be 
considered  separately  from  either  of  these  two  general  classes 
of  accounts,  and  their  valuation  sliould  be  determined  according 
to  the  regular  method  of  aseertaining  values.     A  sharp  distinc- 


'WlUiam  U.  Lough,  Buiiness  Finance  (1917),  pp.  195-HW. 
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tion  should  also  be  made  between  the  investinents  of  stocks  in  a 
(H)inpany*s  own  subsidiary  conii>anies  (not  treasury  stock)  and 
the  investment  in  securities  of  other  companies. 

Very  frequently  the  investments  consist  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  a  company 's  own  subsidiaries.  The  value  of  this  item 
118  far  as  the  investor  is  concerned  is  then  determined  by  the 
vnluo  of  the  company  itself,  t.  c,  its  earning  power.  Where 
thoNe  holdings  are  of  a  company's  own  securities,  they  do  not 
roprcHcnt  the  same  "risk*'  value  to  the  company  as  the  hold- 
ings of  equal  security  outside  of  the  company.  In  the  latter, 
thoro  is  greater  insurance  against  risk.  Even  where  a  general 
do)>i'(*HNion  exists,  the  security  of  an  entirely  different  company 
1m  not  apt  to  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  a  company's  own 
Htoek. 

ThcHO  securities  of  a  holding  company's  own  subsidiaries 
NhouUI  1)0  carried  at  cost.  A  reserve,  however,  should  be  set  up 
if  any  depreciation  occurs  below  the  price  at  which  these  secu- 
rities are  carried.  In  speculative  companies,  the  actual  market 
price  of  the  security  will  often  fall  under  par,  a  condition  which 
will  iuilicnte  greater  weakness  in  the  parent  company  than  the 
nini'ket  price  of  its  own  securities  indicates,  especially  where  it 
\h  a  holding  company.  Where  the  entire  amount  of  the  capital 
utock  of  a  Hubsidiary  is  held,  there  is  no  basis  upon  which  to 
jJMtlge  from  tlie  market  standpoint,  but  the  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ttidlary  sliould  show  the  worth  of  these  securities.  So  much  jug- 
gling has  been  carried  on  under  tlie  guise  of  ibis  account  by 
holiling  companies  that  the  account  should  never  be  accepted 
at  ilH  face  value  until  tested.' 

When  Hccuritics  have  been  purchased  for  a  sinking  fund  of 
the  conipany,  tlicy  are  usually  carried  under  this  name.  These 
fiuuls  Hie  iiccnniulations  set  aside  to  meet  maturing  obligations. 
This  fund  may  be  i)ut  in  cash  either  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee 
or  the  cttnipany's  treasury,  or  the  funds  may  be  invested  in  the 
eonipitny's  own  Kccurities  or  those  of  another  company.  If  this 
huui  is  carried  in  the  conipany *s  own  treasury,  especially,  if 
it    is   in   i*ash,    it    always    proves   to  be   a   temptation    to   the 

*H(Ht  early  expcrtenoeH  of  WcHtiuKliouHC  Klectrio  and  Manufacturing 
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officials  if  the  company  gets  into  financial  straits.  There  is 
grave  danger  in  this,  as  was  experienced  in  the  great  period 
of  railroad  receivership  of  the  nineties.  Many  investors 
awakened  to  find  that  the  sinking  fund  was  a  pure  bookkeeping 
fiction,  and  that  the  funds  had  been  placed  into  properties  which 
had  also  been  dissipated  in  a  failing  company.  Where  the  fund 
is  turned  over  to  a  trustee,  there  is  no  question  of  the  safety  of 
the  fund,  but  there  is  of  a  low  rate  of  return.  That  is,  a  bond's 
own  rate  may  be  6  per  cent,  while  the  trustee  allows  less  than 
4  per  cent.  The  same  criticism  also  can  be  often  made  of  invest- 
ment in  the  high-grade  securities  of  other  companies.  The  sim- 
plest, and  most  profitable  procedure — a  procedure  of  equal  value, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rate  of  return  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  equity — is  the  purchase  of  a  company's  own  bonds 
for  the  sinking  fund.  The  burden  is  equally  distributed,  no 
chance  of  a  bad  investment  exists,  and  the  return  is  maintained* 

If  a  leasehold  has  been  bought,  the  value  of  the  leasehold 
should  be  capitalized  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  lease,  and  its 
entire  value  written  off  over  the  life  of  the  lease. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  all  property  as  well  as 
inventories  that  ample  insurance  is  carried  at  all  times.  Con- 
cerns which  carry  large  stocks  of  inventories  which  are  con- 
stantly changing  from  day  to  day  must  make  almost  daily 
adjustment  of  their  insurance  accounts.  Where  the  plants  are 
widely  scattered,  as  in  the  Woolworth  stores,  it  is  cheaper  for 
the  company  to  carry  its  own  insurance,  because  of  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  risk.  The  amount  carried  on  properties  is,  how- 
ever, usually  under  the  amount  of  insurance  that  should  be 
carried. 

On  the  liability  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  the  four  general 
and  common  classifications  are:  current  accounts  or  liabilities, 
accrued  accounts,  reserve  accounts,  and  fixed  liabilities.  While 
all  of  these  accounts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation 
must  strictly  be  termed  liabilities — from  the  standpoint  of  the 
owners  or  stockholders  they  cannot  so  be  classed.  The  reason 
for  this  will  appear  as  the  individual  items  are  discussed. 

The  current  liabilities  which  commonly  include  accounts 
payable  and  notes,  drafts,  acceptances  and  bills  payable  are 
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aofanded  obligations  of  the  corporation.  The  first  of  these 
mecaanXs  should  always  be  separated  from  the  last  three 
accounts.  The  former  are  the  open  book  accounts.  They  may 
r^ry  according  to  the  recjuirements  of  the  particular  business, 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  turnover,  period  of  manufacture  and 
the  date  on  which  the  balance  sheet  is  rendered. 

Bills  and  notes  payable  are  alternately  uspiL  "When  both 
items  are  used  in  the  same  statement  bills  payable  often  include 
drafts  payable  and  acceptances.  When  fun<ls  are  ncetletl  for 
seasonable  purposes  and  purchases  must  l>e  made  in  advance,  or 
the  firm  takes  advantage  of  cash  discounts,  etc.,  or  over  due 
payments,  this  form  uf  forma!  ohli^ition  is  commonly  assumed. 
These  obligations  ordinarily  range  for  10,  15,  30,  60,  90  days 
and  six  months.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  current  liabilities 
to  current  assets  and  the  ability  of  the  corporation  out  of  cur- 
rent assets  to  meet  its  current  payables  ns  they  come  due  must 
ahrays  be  carefully  checked.  The  ability  particularly  of  indus- 
trial corporations  to  keep  the  current  assets  sufficiently  liquid 
to  meet  the  current  liabilities  together  with  the  avoidancp  in 
ox'Crloading  with  current  payables  in  periods  nf  strain,  will  prac- 
tically always  give  evidence  of  the  company's  strength. 

Accrued  accounts  represent  the  amounts  accrued  from  the 
date  of  the  last  payment,  but  not  yet  due.  For  example:  the 
last  interest  paid  was  on  January  Ist  and  the  next  paj-ment 
is  not  due  until  six  months  later,  a  statement  then  rendered 
April  1st  would  show  the  proportionate  amount  of  interest  up 
to  this  latter  date.  The  same  would  be  true  of  such  accounts  as 
taxes,  payrolls,  rents,  insurance,  dividends,  etc.  Some  corpora- 
tions include  all  accrued  accounts  as  a  part  of  the  current 
liabilities  discussed. 

No  balance  sheet  can  set  forth  a  correct  statement  of  a  cor- 
poration's financial  position,  uide.ss  complete  provisions  have 
been  made  for  reserves.*  Corporate  executives  are  now  gen- 
erally agreed  that  these  allowances  must  be  made.  Otherwise  in- 


'For  a  <letiiil(Ml  {ILsouH^iion  of  doprootation  niiil  n^scrves  see:  Roy  B. 
Kcwtpr,  Aofountintf  Tfu'try  and  Prartifv,  vol.  II  (11>20).  pp.  120-200; 
liluMfMtfph  r:*unuTrH.  The  Applied  Thr-ortf  of  .4ofv»unlj»  (1917>.  pp.  300- 
383:  Arthur  I^owes  IHoklnson.  Arrounting  Pmrtirc  and  iToredwe 
{\^M)*  pp.  145-174 :  aod  Robert  H.  Montgomery.  Auditing  Theory  and 
rr^ctlce  (1019).  pp.  129-145.  181-185. 
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roads  are  raade  on  the  capitnl  invGstment  of  the  company. 
Where  tlio  indiviilual  jun'oimts  arc  ar]ef|uately  set  forth,  it  is  an 
e^sy  maltpv  with  comparative  halancc  sheets  to  determine 
■whether  the  allowances  for  these  reserves  are  adequate.  Among 
the  requirements  for  which  these  reserves  and  allowances  should 
be  set  aside  are:  depreciation  of  plant,  exhaustion  of  minerals, 
discounts,  bad  debts,  re<hiction  in  value  of  goods,  special  bene- 
fits, special  eontinKcneies,  sinking  funds  for  the  retirement  of 
bonds  and  preferred  stock  provisions  a(jainst  fiiture  interest, 
dividends,  special  expenditures,  taxes  and  other  future  outlays 
chargeable  against  the  current  income. 

The  older  practiee  in  providing  for  all  depreciation  funds 
and  future  allowances  was  to  create  a  reserve  account  liability. 
The  more  modern  practice,  but  not  yet  widely  adopted,  is  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  depreciation  allowed  ap:ainst  wasting?  assets 
and  the  reserves  voluntarily  set  up  to  provide  for  future  out- 
lays. The  former,  for  example,  is  illustrated  in  the  depreciatinn 
of  the  fixed  property  account  of  a  corporation.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating a  property  depreciation  reseiwe  as  a  liability,  the  amount 
of  the  depreciation  reserve  immctliately  follows  the  wasting 
asset  account.  As  Kester  states:  "The  depreciation  reserve  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  asset  as  the  asset  account 
itself.  The  two  accounts  are  eomplementary,  neither  giving 
reliable  information  without  the  other.  The  reserve  ac*^ount  is 
thus  always  and  only  a  balance  sheet  account."*  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  financial  analyst,  this  method  of  treatment  by 
the  accountant  gives  the  immctliate  nnd  complete  information 
wanted  without  the  necessity  of  fnrlhcr  calculation.  These  are: 
(1)  the  original  value  of  the  property  in  the  original  valuation 
figures;*  (2)  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  allowed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  issue  of  the  report;  and  (3)  the  net  value  of  the 
property  under  consideration.  The  same  method  of  treatment 
is  applicable  to  such  deduction  as  must  be  made  from  receiv- 
ables, for  bad  debts  and  from  inventories  for  the  existing  value 
of  the  stock  on  hand.  etc. 


'Roy    B.   Kester,  Arrountinif  Thrnn/  find   Praetice.   vol.   ii    (1920). 
1K7. 
TVliIIe  some  corporations  mrrictl   forward   only   tlic  net   valuation 
_  ire»,  there  can  he  little  question  as  to  the  coDtinuatlon  of  the  original 
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V«ttiji  KK>kittjc  «t  *ttoh  items  as  Federal  taxes,  interest,  etc., 
I'lviu  tho  pi>mt  K^  \Wrc  of  financial  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that 
ilio  M  uicthvvl  \>i  a  spwific  iwerve  created  as  a  liabilty  of  the 
cv»rpiW'*tio«  k  wwwsary.  These  allowances  are  for  a  liability 
rinuhig  yhx^  m\\  orv»t*^l  airainst  the  company  at  a  future  date. 
rhJH  kuul  oi  au  aUownnco  is  contrary  to  the  principle  under- 
l>»ug  U«>tM*^'i«ktUuu  namely",  the  allowance  (depreciation)  for  the 
icl*liuH)iuWkt  vS  |m>iM»rty  possessed.  While  this  distinction  may 
lukt  tti>hH>H  w^-iu  fccv'utial  for  purely  accounting  purposes,  it  is 
v\iilvikt  that   th«»  distinction  must  be  made  in  any  financial 

JkUut^MiN. 

A  \ii,HM\  \\k^\  of  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  the  so-called 
niH'ivt  iXMi^vvvH  which  may  be  created  by  such  methods  as  the 
uiiitvrvahiliiir  of  prt>pcrty  and  inventory  accounts,  etc.,  or  sur- 
iJiuigiug  tl«»prtHMation,  allowances,  reserves,  betterment 
uicimuta,  f>U\  No  specific  account,  of  course,  appears  in  any 
ut  thi^iH^  luHtatuTs.  Afany  other  methods  are  employed  which 
iiiiKhi  W  ^«u^n^^sl<Hl,  but  in  each  case  the  purpose  is  to  have  a 
luitfvr  \wi  value  than  is  revealed  in  the  accounts.  The  defense 
umhI  Cor  «uch  practices  is  that  it  (rfves  an  ultra-conservative 
\aluo  i»f  prt>pprties.  While  this  must  be  granted,  accounts 
whioh  do  not  reveal  the  complete  condition  of  affairs  must 
ulwH.VM  Ih^  fjpen  to  question.  No  one  presumably  but  the  officials 
uud  pwilmbly  the  directors  can  know  of  the  true  status  of  the 
Ci»i'|uii*ntion.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  subject  this  practice 
to  ci'iticism.  Though  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  rulings 
ttJ'v  HUpposeil  to  prevent  and  correct  over-allowances  of  this 
fhtti'Hotcr  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  within  the  possibility 
of  tins  bureau  to  check  all  violations. 

Fixed  liabilities  are  divided  into  two  groups:  creditors 
elHiniN  and  proprietorship  claims.  Under  the  creditors'  claims 
nvni  grouped  bonds,  notes  and  mortgages,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  current  obligation  by  specific  liens,  priority  in 
rights,  greater  formality  in  the  issuance  of  the  claims,  and 
li»nger  duration.  The  board  of  directors,  under  the  specified 
limitations  of  the  charter  of  their  own  company,  and  in  most 
states  by  statutes,  are  privileged  to  make  an  authorization  of 
securities,  though  these  may  not  all  be  sold.    The  authorized 
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amount,  the  amount  outstanding,  and  the  amounts  held  in  the 
sinking  fund  and  the  treasury,  as  assets,  should  be  separately 
indicated.     It  is  a  very  common  practice  not  to  do  this.    If  a 
large  authorization  has  been  made  and  only  the  outstanding 
issue  entered,  an<l  if  the  directors,  within  a  year  after  a  pur- 
chase of  a  security,  decided  to   increase  the  amount   of   the 
issue  outstanding,  a  ver>'  material  depression  in  the  price  of 
the  security  held  would   result.     When  the  margin   back  of 
eitber  a  fixed  charge  or  a  dividend  is  lowered — and  this  would 
be    at    least    the    immediate    result    of    an    increase    in    the 
amount  of  securities — the  safety  of  the  income  is  more  than  cor- 
respondingly  decreased.     The  exact    ratio   depends  upon   the 
type  of  organization,  the  rate  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  pro- 
gression with  the  increase  in  the  speculative  character  of  the 
business.    A  complete  title  of  the  bond  or  mortgage  should  also 
be  given,  though  the  title  of  the  instrument  on  the  balanee  sheet 
should  never  be  accepted  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  lien 
and  priority  in  claims  nf  a  partieubir  security. 

The  proprietorship  claims,  the  seeond  general  division  of 
fixed  liabilities,  are  represented  in  capital  stock,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits.     Tlie  authorization  and  limitation  of  capital 
stock  issues  are  restricted  by  the  same  authorities  as  bond  issues, 
and  what  has  been  said  concerning  authorized  and  outstanding 
issues  can  be  applied  to  the  different  types  of  stocks.    Confusion 
as  to  what  constitutes  outstiinding  stock  is  more  prevalent  than 
with  bonds,  and  this  matter  needs  particular  emphasis.    Author- 
ized capital  stock  which  has  never  been  issued,  is  frofjucntly 
called  treasury  stock,  which  is  entirely  erroneous.     Treasury 
stock  is  a  company's  own  stock  that  has  been  issued  and  brought 
back  into  the  treasury';  (1)  through  purchase  by  the  company 
itself;  (2)  or  through  a  gift;  (3)  or  taken  back  for  bad  debts. 
Trea.sury  stock  is  always  carried  as  an  asset  or  deducted  from 
the  capital  stock  outstanding  and  has  the  right  to  be  re-issued. 
It  has  no  right  to  dividends  or  to  vote.    Its  right  of  re-issue,  no 
doubt,  has  been  responsible  for  its  confusion  with  the  right  of 
unissued   stix»k   which   also  has  the   right   to  be  issued.     Fn- 
issued  stock  is  neither  an  asset  nor  a  liability,  and  has  the  single 
right  of  issuance  when  authorized  by  the  directors.     Neither 
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must  treasury  stock  be  confused  with  the  stock  of  subsidiary 
companies  which  is  carried  as  an  asset  in  the  balance  sheet  of  a 
holding  company.  In  most  states,  newly  issued  stock  must  bear 
full  liability,  while  treasury  stock  is  liable  only  to  the  amount 
for  which  it  is  sold/  The  better  practice  is  to  deduct  it  from 
capital  stock.  Where  the  amounts  of  these  deductions  are  small, 
it  is  of  little  consequence.  Where  it  is  of  large  amount,  the 
reason  for  its  existence  should  be  known. 

In  new  companies,  or  in  the  refinancing  of  companies,  the 
stock  issue  is  frequently  over-capitalized  on  the  theory  that  the 
development  of  the  company  through  this  new  capital  will  in- 
crease the  surplus  and  earnings  of  the  company  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  warrant  this  over-capitalization.  A  strong  company 
with  an  unquestionable  future  in  earning  power  may  do  this. 
It,  however,  makes  this  a  speculative  and  not  an  investment  pur- 
chase, so  far  as  the  stocks  are  concerned.  With  an  examina- 
tion of  the  methods  of  valuation  of  assets,  over-valuation  can 
usually  be  determined. 

A  very  common  guide  used  by  some  investors  is  to  take  the 
book  value'  of  the  shares  of  stock.  The  fact,  however,  that  a 
company  shows  a  book  value  of  $150  or  $200  a  share  may  have 
no  significance.  The  surplus  which  represents  the  net  balances 
may  have  been  invested  in  property  which  is  still  carried  at  full 
value,  though  it  has  undergone  serious  deterioration.  A  com- 
pany on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  might  show  a  respectable  book 
value.  The  actual  worth,  as  with  every  other  item,  depends  on 
the  surplus  account  which  appears  in  the  corporation  statement 
is  commonly  thought  to  be  derived  from  earnings.  While  this 
is  most  frequently  the  case  it  is  not  necessarily  true.  Surplus 
accounts  should  be  divided  into  profit  and  loss  surplus  and 
capital  surplus.    The  former  is  accumulated  out  of  earnings  of 

'There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  which  can  easily  be 
found  In  such  a  standard  work  as  Arthur  Webster  Machen's  Corpora- 
tions (1908).  The  statutes  of  some  states  prohibit  a  corporation  from 
dealing  in  its  own  stock. 

The  total  book  value  is  found  by  dividing  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  and  appropriated  reserves  by  the  capital  stock.  To  find  the  book 
value  of  one  share,  divide  the  total  book  value  by  the  number  of  shares. 
If  more  than  one  class  of  stock  is  outstanding,  the  various  stock  must 
be  given  full  preference  in  the  order  of  their  priority. 
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the  business.  The  latter  may  be  secured  from  several  sources, 
such  as:  (1)  the  sale  of  assets  above  their  book  value;  (2)  in- 
creasiug  the  price  at  which  the  assets  are  carried  by  a  revalua- 
tion of  assets ;  (3)  by  the  sale  of  the  securities  at  a  prnmium.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  sources  of  these  funds  are  so  different  and 
their  significance  to  the  corporation  so  distinct,  that  no  argu- 
ment need  be  advanced  for  their  absolute  separation. 

Some  corporations  divide  the  surplus,  profit  and  loss,  de- 
rived from  earnings  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  surplus  which 
is  to  continue  permanently  and  the  undivided  profit  account. 
The  latter  amount  is  separated  because  it  is  intended  to  be  only 
a  temporary  fund.  It  is  usually  held  for  the  purposes  of 
annual  expenditures  and  emergencies,  or  for  the  eventual  pay- 
ing out  in  dividends.  Banks  are  more  consistent  in  their  prac- 
tice nf  making  this  distinction  between  surplus  and  undivided 
profits.  Corporations  have  not  deemed  it  essential.  It  docs, 
however,  have  the  advantage  to  the  outsider  of  giving  more  spe- 
cific information  as  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

The  conservative  practice  in  building  up  of  surplus  is  to 
take  it  out  of  current  earnings.  If  the  company  also  follows 
the  policy  of  writing  off  its  doubtful  accounts  and  depreciating 
assets,  surplus  accumulated  out  of  earnings  can  be  taken  as  an 
accurate  measure  of  the  solidity  of  the  business.  The  pursuit 
of  this  policy  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  company  to  secure 
outside  funds  at  a  gi'eater  advantage.  The  extent  to  which 
suEplus  can  properly  be  accumulated  out  of  earnings  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  company.  Where  risks  are  great,  a 
large  surplus  must  be  maintained,  to  insure  normal  safety. 
If  the  amount  maintained  is  large,  it  also  assures  the  continua- 
tion of  regular  dividends.  About  the  only  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  is  a  general  one.  The  amount  must  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  fluctuation  and  risk  of  the  business.  The  policy 
adopted  also  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  expansion 
of  the  company  can  be  carried ;  if  the  corporation  is  not  justi- 
fied in  turning  increasing  profits  back  into  the  property,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  profits  had  better  be  distributed  in 
dividends.  This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  corporation's  situa- 
tion, where  its  expansion  is  limited.     The  opposite  policy  of 
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luirryltttf  n  m)*ca1I<m1  secret  reserve  is  almost  equally  objection- 
ftlittt,  UM  It  (l<K*olvcf«  the  stockholder — concerning  the  real  value 
of  IiIm  hohtliitf.  Tlio  NC<*rot  reserve  is  maintained  by  placing  in 
\\w  Htim^liit  iHimn'vi^  hinds  a  larger  amount  than  is  justified,  or  by 
\\w  tlritNtlo  wrlllnir  off  of  asset  accounts.  There  is  one  of  two 
IMit'piMNiH  111  doltitf  this;  either  the  inside  interests  desire  to 
MMUii'ii  Ihn  Miook.  or  tho  dosirc  is  to  be  able  to  revalue  assets  at 
MHiitt  ftitiin^  IlitiOi  If  tht«  n(H*osMity  arises. 

A  tfiTAt  iimity  liiviMitorM  Mssumo  that  because  a  company  has 
ti  lMrin«  Mtii<|itiiM,  ifrnntliitr  it  has  l>oen  accumulated  out  of  eam- 
hiil«,  H  Id  ill  n  Mti*4»nir  |uwition.  Others,  strange  to  say,  assume 
Hull  H  kiiirittuH  t\u\\\  shouUI  mean  an  equivalent  in  securities 
1)1  (m«li  TlioMtfti  (h«t  NurphiM  aci*ount  must  have  an  equivalent 
u\tw\  \\\  Itm  iiNvot  mUIi^  of  \\\t>  Imlanoe  sheet,  there  are  no  ''ear- 
Mutihi'it  m'lMHiuli"  that  niv  plamHl  against  it.  The  corporation 
M(mmiiu«>mihU  iiih.v  |tlmMt  thU  Into  any  aiHHiunt  that  it  desires.  If 
llih  liMiiMiMilUiu  \\nn  \ui\\  n  nuniU'r  of  years  of  prosperity,  and 
llu.h  Imd  mMUMiii  i*»voi*w^,  \\w  value  of  the  surplus  is  equal  to 
III*.  wiUu*  of  llu»  »U»in'w»«to»l  |uv|H*rtit»H.  Surplus  should  always 
III.  i.Mii.titU>i4Ml  lit  \\\\\  m\\\\\\  Itglit  as  the  investment  of  capital 
.iiiii  K  mill  M4  u  t*t«*^t^*'l«M''«l>lp  atvount.  Kvon  where  the  surplus 
ii>  •  miiiilulitiiiti  iiii'  |iitl  Into  n  NtHvial  ftnul.  there  is  no  especial 
M'lMuiiiiMii  III  Itu*  hUH^KI»MhU»rw  ov't^pt  that  which  may  accrue  in 
tilt  ^luiiut  tiit\tiitlua«^  1«*  lh«'  tHiriHiratioit.  A  frequent  practice 
I'  |m  \\Uk\\>  41  (i'liiiiit  Mimntiit  of  \h\>  MirpluK  in  gilt  edge  securi- 
thi  i(t  ttlli(4  i»iii|iitmiutit»,  a  ptavlioo  which  insures  liquid  assets 
l"(  Mil-  iuiu|iiiM\  III  (>tt^t  iif  II  \\v\H\H  and  piwides  (collateral  in  a 
I- tit|i><itii  I  vM4v-i|iitu\'>  Ttii^M^  Mvuritios.  like  all  others,  can 
'  m(.  In  t  MUuuU'U'tl  »iiK  nil  ii^M^tw  Thix  policy  again  indicates 
II  >  1 ,1(11. -Ill  mill  ilu'  H^«'«Mrt  ^vonritv  of  tho  i*oinpany. 

I  lii   iitii  Miuhiiniuil  u\-t  i'|it«uuv  of  A  !«iirphis  account,  as  indi- 

i(  •   m1  iviuI  iiuiii.i||(iuu'iit  mixl  u  ^ii-ting  com|vany,  so  frequent 

tilt  Im.'   I'n..   liiiu  iiM  wmtitiit,  H«  ^hown  fiviu  the  above  condi- 

n  ( l(«.    witniii     ^  tuu*ii  U'l     unit    tvlation    of   the   surplus 

Ml. I  |m  mM  iiUn.i  uf^mutU,  iiinsvt  lio  known  lH»forc  any  con- 

t  •  t  II  >i  <  i>i  II  >  ^.ilui.  i4iu  l«o  itiuwo     \u  tvmplete  analysis  is 

I'M'tl  M  •  Ituii  til  tiu>  oiluM'  aiHvunt. 


CHAPTER  V 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  REPORT  {Continued) 

An  income  statement  is  a  historical  summary  of  the  busi- 
ness over  a  period  of  time,  which  is  commonly  published  once  a 
year,  on  the  date  corresponding  to  the  issuance  of  the  balance 
sheet.  The  manager  of  a  company,  however,  must  have  these 
reports  at  more  frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  detect  any 
change  in  the  trend,  and  provide  an  immediate  check,  if  pos- 
sible. To  him  earnings  are  the  final  test  of  his  success.  To  the 
speculator  in  securities  frequent  reports  are  equally  important, 
as  his  profits  must  be  made  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  fluctua- 
tions. To  the  investor,  as  frequent  reports,  are  not  so  essential. 
The  investor  selects  securities  of  sound  value,  and  as  he  is  inter- 
ested only  in  permanent  trends  and  not  in  temporary  fluctua- 
tions, less  frequent  reports  are  needed.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  the  investor  to  know  of  any  permanent  tendency  that 
portends  of  evil  consequence  to  the  corporation.  In  most  cor- 
porations the  careful  analysis  of  annual  reports  will  give  the 
danger  signal. 

The  first  caution  to  be  exercised  in  the  analysis  of  a  published 
income  report  is  to  make  certain  as  to  the  meaning  implied  in 
the  items  used.  The  different  interpretations  given  to  the  items 
in  the  income  statement  is  far  greater  than  in  the  balance  sheet 
items.  Even  the  best  accountants  vary  widely  in  the  use  of 
their  terminology.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  standardiza- 
tion of  accounts  soon  may  be  secured  for  all  other  industries  as 
has  been  obtained  for  railroads.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
situation  prevails,  but  knowing  it,  the  examiner  can  be  on  his 
guard  in  making  his  interpretations. 


'For  the  details  applicable  to  the  income  statement  of  a  particular 
type  of  company,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  particular  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  security  under  consideration.  Only  an  outline  treatment 
of  the  income  statement  is  attempted  in  this  chapter. 
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N'/t  ixifrequeutJy  tb^  ijoerperi«ie©d  waD  ipre  a  lEmera!  iBter- 
preUitioii  <rf  Jji«  ywn  jn  dettnoinini?  bcnr  exelusTe  or  iuclTisare 
«  24irtk'ular  item  uuiy  f>e,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than 
to  draw  d^uetions  under  these  conditions.  "When  reports  are 
«oi«plele.  the  daniwrr  from  this  error  is  very  much  minimined.  as 
a  'soiuparisTjii  of  items  quiekly  reveals  their  main  content.  The 
^izptiri  ax5<i*>ufjtant  M-fa^ise  fa»jiliarity  with  all  forms  of  corporate 
reports  enables  him  to  det«?t  the  difference  of  terms  and  imme- 
diateiy  to  interpret  them,  often  does  not  appreciate  the  lay- 
umn'u  haudlffap.  As  also  pointer]  out  in  the  discussion  of  the 
l>alanee  sheet  where  Kul>sidiary  companies  exist,  both  a  consoli- 
dated iti<'/>me  statement,  and  a  separate  statement  of  the  indi- 
vidual properties  should  }>e  required. 

fneome  accounts  of  the  average  published  corporation  report 
are  usually  quite  incomplete.  A  General  Income  Statement  of 
a  holding  company  shows  only  the  earnings  to  which  it  is 
entitled  from  the  sulwidiary  properties;  these  earnings  include 
the  returns  from  }>oth  stocks  and  bonds.  This  does  not  give 
any  clue  to  the  operating  conditions  of  the  subsidiary  proper- 
ties. If  the  earnings  of  the  company  have  also  come  from 
investiricnt  securities — a  practice  which  enables  the  company 
to  iimintain  itself — no  difference  may  be  shown  in  its  profits; 
yet  the  subsidiary  properties  may  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Dividends  of  a  subsidiary  might  also  be  deferred  by  the  sub- 
widiary  through  an  agreement  of  the  majority  control  of  the 
liolding  company,  though  the  General  Income  Statement  of  the 
holding  company  would  not  show  it.  Dividends  might  also  be 
continued  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  holding  company,  while  in 
order  to  nuiintain  theso  dividends,  depreciation  charges  are 
partiitlly  or  entirely  eliminated,  and  maintenance  cut  to  the 
diing«tr  point. 

^iroKH  Salea,  Gross  Revenue,  Gross  Earnings. — ^In  any 
inNtnnce,  whiitevor  form  of  statement  is  used,  the  gross  revenue 
nccoiint  UHCil  hIiouUI  in<licato  the  total  receipts  from  the  cor- 
poi'nti(»n's  operations,  before  any  form  of  deductions  have  been 
uuhW.  It  will  be  found  that  these  terms  are  used  differently, 
evoM  in  tlio  winic  typo  of  companies.  What  the  interpretation 
of  tho  accounts  of  tlu*  company's  own  auditor  is,  of  course, 
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must  as  previously  stale*!,  be  asoertained.  In  particular  types 
of  business,  it  is  quite  clear  as  to  whicli  one  of  these  heading 
representing  gross  returns  should  be  used :  for  example,  in 
department  stores  gross  sales;  in  street  railways,  (preferably) 
gross  revenue  and  in  a  business  leasing  or  licensing  machinery, 
gross  earning.  For  analysis  purposes  the  important  thing  to 
know,  regardless  of  these  technical  distinctions,  is,  what  is 
implied  in  the  particular  report. 

For  particular  purposes  or  for  the  concealment  of  the  actual 
earnings  and  to  moke  a  showing  of  growth,  gross  returns  can 
often  be  easily  juggled.  This  again  is  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a  reputable  certified  public  audit  of  the  accounts.  For  example: 
in  a  holding  company,  the  intcr-company  neeonnts  may  also  be 
used  to  hide  vicious  practices  between  subsidiaries  in  order  to 
make  a  ereditable  showing  for  the  company.  The  practice,  for 
illqstration.  of  jugerling  inter-company  sales  might  make  a 
favorable  showing  of  sales  wlion  (he  contrary  is  true.  If  the 
company  had  a  severe  slump  in  its  business  in  any  one  year,  or 
for  a  few  successive  years,  it  could  easily  use  this  method  in 
maintaining  the  appearance  of  a  continued  volume  of  business. 
A  few  years  ago  a  certain  Chicago  company,  which  had  approxi- 
mately a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  its  total  volume  of  sales, 
showed  an  actual  increase  in  this  year  of  5  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  The  same  over-statement  of  affairs  has  been 
made  by  the  use  of  the  consi  ruction  company,  of  which  we  have 
had  some  interesting  examples  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
This  is  accomplished  by  carrying  forward  inter-company 
profits.  While  these  are  practices  of  companies  which  would 
come  outside  the  pale  of  investments,  it  is  essential  to  know  the 
pitfalls  in  order  to  guard  against  them. 

Again  when  the  physical  valuation  has  been  used  as  a  basis 
for  rate-making,  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  increased 
re-valuation.  Also,  when  the  stockholders  desire  to  sell  the 
property,  it  is  desirable  to  rc-valuc  assets  which  can  be  sold  fnr 
more  than  the  existing  book  value.  To  re-value  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  a  large  increase  in  earnings,  or  to  maintnin 
previous  earnings,  which  may  be  decreased  because  of  rising; 
price  of  products,  etc.,  is  quite  another  story.     This  is  not  a 
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defensible  practice,  and  is  more  frequently  used  to  hide  some 
shortcoming's  of  the  corporation,  thoiigli  this  latter  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  addin(?  of  capital  surplus  which  is  justified. 
The  following  will  illustrate  the  former:  a  small  corporation 
having  a  bond  issue  outstandiniEp,  and  desiring  to  make  a  stock 
issue  in  1916,  had  shouTi  an  increase  for  three  years  of  20  per 
cent  each  year  over  the  prenous  year.  In  the  fourth  year,  this 
fell  to  a  2  per  cent  increase.  To  overcome  this,  the  equipment, 
etc.,  was  re-valucd.  and  a  showing  of  a  25  per  cent  increase  was 
made.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Montpomerj'  says  of  this  practice; 
"  .  .  .on  the  basis  of  a  rpplncoablo  valuation  less  depreciation 
worth  more  than  they  cost  originally  (business  men)  wish  to 
set  up  on  their  books  and  statements  this  dia(?nosis,  and  do  not 
like  to  be  told  that  they  are  making  trouble  for  themselves. 
They  have  a  larger  valuation  to  wipe  out  by  depreciation 
reserves,  and  thus  in  a  sense  they  are  increasingr  their  cost  of 
production.  After  a  credit  to  surplus  account  is  once  made, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  part  thereof  will  be  used  except  for 
dividends/'*  Whenever  re-valuation  is  made,  it  should  be  car- 
rie<3  as  a  distinct  item  and  be  properly  '^carnirirked."  Other 
illustrations  mig:ht  be  offered  but  this  will  suffice  to  show  what 
should  be  j^arded  aprainst.  Of  course,  no  company  followinff 
such  practices  could  be  classified  in  the  investment  group. 

The  gross  returns  from  credit  and  cash  sales  in  all  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  companies  should  be  given  separately, 
in  order  to  observe  both  the  working  capital  needs  and  the 
trend  of  the  business.  Credit  account  problems  of  the  kind 
referred  to  here  do  not  arise  in  public  utility  reports.  In  this 
connection  the  terms  and  duration  of  credit  extended  by  com- 
mercial corporations  and  manufacturing  plants  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  the  relation  to  the  safety  of  the  company's  policy  and 
its  capital  requirements.  Again  in  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing corporations,  the  net  sales  item — that  is.  the  amount  left 
after  the  deduction  of  return  goods,  discounts,  etc.,  is  of  the  most 
importance,  in  some  cases  even  more  important  than  gross  sales. 
The  difference  between  gross  and  net  sales  in  these  corporations 


'Robert   H.   Montgomery.   Auditina   Throry   and    Prarticc    {1!>12), 
p.  104. 
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is  relatively  larger  and  irvill  be  more  or  less  flexible,  accordinpr 
to  the  practices  and  policies  of  the  individual  corporation.  If 
percentage  comparisons  are  made  between  gross  and  net  sales, 
especially  where  a  comparison  is  made  with  other  corporations, 
care  must  be  used  to  see  that  they  are  both  on  the  selling  price 
or  both  on  the  cost  basis.  The  question  of  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  either  method  of  t'ornparisoii  belongs  to  the 
technical  problems  of  accounting.  Either  method,  for  purposes 
of  investment  analysis,  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Another  useful  check  of  sales  or  income  which  can  also  be 
used  in  checking  all  working  capital  requiremciits,  is  a  com- 
parison of  these  accounts  with  sales.  In  making  such  a  com- 
parison the  period  required  for  making  and  selling  of  the  prod- 
uct must  be  first  ascertained.  If  the  inventories  are  then  too 
large  for  the  volume  of  the  sales,  a  needless  investment  is  being 
carried  which  may  be  indicative  of  a  lax  management.  It  may 
also  indicate  a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  inventory.  "Where, 
however,  the  purchase  of  raw  material  can  be  made  at  certain 
periods  at  lower  cost,  a  large  inventory  may  indicate  a  decided 
advantage.  Also,  if  the  gross  profits  from  operations  compare 
favorably  with  the  earnings  of  the  former  periods,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  inflations. 

Operating  Net  Income. — In  tlie  items  to  be  considered  and 
deducted  from  gross  returns  in  the  income  statement  to  secure 
the  net  profits,  some  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  state- 
ments of  Trading  Concerns  and  Manufacturing  Concerns,  and 
Public  Utilities  and  Railroads. 

In  the  first  two  forms  of  organizations  as  already  suggested, 
net  sales  is  the  next  thing  to  be  found  after  knowing  the  gross 
sales.  This  is  the  amount  available  after  the  deduction  of 
returned  goods,  allowances,  freight  charges,  etc.  Then  in  mer- 
chandise concerns  the  cost  of  sales  is  ascertained  by  taking  the 
amount  of  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  plus  the  pur- 
chases, less  the  inventory  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  net  sales 
less  the  co.st  of  sales  then  gives  the  gross  profits.  By  deducting 
from  gross  profits  the  expense  of  doing  business  which  includes 
such  items  as  expenses  for  selling,  advertising,  building  expense, 
administration,  etc.,  net  profit   from  trading  is  secured.    In 
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manufacturing  concerns  instead  of  cost  of  sales»  manufacturing 
cost3  which  include  such  items  as  labor  costs,  material  costs  and 
factory  expenses  are  used.  Distrihutinp  costs  for  manufactures, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  much  the  same  as  those  for  trading 
organizations  if  performed  by  the  corporation  itself.  In  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  these  items  are  generally  all  included 
under  operating  expense/ 

In  all  of  these  items  the  comparative  analysis  for  several 
years  is  of  value,  as  likewise  a  comparison  with  other  companies 
in  a  similar  field.  ITere  again  clifficulties  arise  in  comparing 
one  company  with  another.  Where  one  company  turns  back  a 
larger  proportion  in  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc.,  than  an- 
other company,  a  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  gross  profits  to  net 
sales  or  gross  revenue  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
latter  company  is  in  a  stronger  financial  position.  The  former 
is  operating  on  a  more  consen'ative  basis.  Again,  the  emphasis 
which  must  be  placed  upon  any  one  of  these  groups  of  items 
depends  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  corporation  ia 
operating.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  the  analysis  of  corporations,  and  con.sid- 
erable  practice  is  necessary  to  attain  skill  in  this  matter.  The 
particular  fundamental  details  essential  to  this  analysts  of  the 
different  types  of  seeuritios  are  trentrrl  under  the  respective 
headings  of  subsequent  chapters  of  corporate  securities. 

A  very  common  practice  and  a  good  one,  where  correctly 
used  in  testing  efficiency,  is  a  comparison  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses  to  gross  income.  To  make  this  comparison  more 
comprehon.sive,  it  is  made  on  a  ratio  or  percentage  basis,  and  is 
called  the  operating  ratio,  which  is  discussed  under  a  subse- 
quent topic. 

Practically  all  classes  of  coriwrations  will  show  a  relatively 
greater  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  operating  ratio  to 
gross  earnings  ns  gross  earnings  fall  in  a  business  depression. 
A  railroad,  for  illustration,  has  certain  fixed  operating  expenses 
which  must  continue  regardless  of  how  large  a  decline  exists  in 
traffic,  and  a  manufacturing  plant  with  a  certain  capacity  out- 


'See  chapter  xr  ou  Railroad  Reveuues. 
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put  has  develop>ed  an  organization  which  in  part  at  least  must 
be  continued.  Neither  does  the  cost  of  materials,  labor,  etc., 
usually  decline  to  the  same  decree  as  gi-oss  income.  In  com- 
parative analj'ses,  all  items  affected  by  these  two  conditions 
should  be  included,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  to 
these  differences  in  declines  and  rises;  otherwise  the  value  of 
the  comparison  is  destroyed. 

Where  the  corporation  attempts  to  increase  its  net  income 
from  operating  by  redueinp  its  operating  expense  through  a 
curtailment  of  repairs,  renewals,  and  maintenance,  the  earnings 
for  the  period  will  be  overstated.  The  charge  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  made  and  depreciation  will  be  hastened.  A  prop- 
erty must  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  its  original  efficiency. 
The  constant  temptation  under  periods  of  stress  is  to  curtail 
depreciation  charges,  especially  when  properties  are  new.  To 
keep  a  railroad  bed  or  a  machine  in  efficient  running  order  is 
as  essential  to  production  results  as  the  purchase  of  good  mate- 
rials and  the  use  of  eflRcicnt  labor  in  production.  If  actual 
additions  are  made,  .such  as  new  buildings,  which  did  not  exist 
before,  they  should  be  charged  to  the  capital  account,  that  is,  as 
new  property. 

Sound  financing,  as  previously  suggested,  no  longer  ques- 
tions the  necessity  of  annually  setting  aside  an  allowance  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  entire  replacement.  It  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood, as  so  commonly  believed  by  the  beginner,  that  these 
funds  are  resen-ed  in  the  form  of  cash.  These  funds  may 
actually  be  resen'ed  and  the  eompuny  not  have  the  funds  to 
cover  the  entire  replacement  when  needed.  The  essential  thing, 
as  related  to  income,  is  its  allowanee  in  the  deduction  from  cur- 
rent earnings.* 

Other  Income. — When  net  income  from  operation  has  been 
obtained,  net  income  from  other  sources  is  added  to  secure  total 
or  gross  income.  Other  income  which  includes  income  from 
all  other  sources  outside  of  operating  income  such  as  rent,  leases, 
interest,  etc.,  occasionally  amounts  to  a  considerable  propor- 


Those  desiring  to  obtain  a  more  -couipUMe  kiunvle«lKe  of  deprecln- 
tinu  and  the  m»>thods  of  ileprenHRtinn  are  roforred  to  the  general  texta 
lu  occountlriff  and  corporntlon  flnnnce. 
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tion  of  a  corporation 's  revenue.  Where  other  expenses  exist  and 
must  be  met  before  the  net  amount  due  the  company  is  realized, 
the  deduction  must  first  be  met.  The  total  income  can  also  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  available  for  fixed 
charges.  These  charges  include  sinking  fund  charts,  Federal 
taxes,  interest  charges,  etc.,  i.  e.,  they  are  considered  a  direct 
expense  of  capital  used  in  the  organization,  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  financial  analysis  of  the  property. 

The  major  portion  of  outside  returns  is  usually  from  invest- 
ments, and  consequently,  the  non-operating  income  gives  no 
clue  to  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  corporation.  Where  this 
income  is  very  large,  it  is  apt  to  hide  any  weakness  existing  in 
operating  returns,  which  is  the  very  thing  any  analysis  slrould 
disclose.  Investments  placed  in  corporation  securities  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  are  an  advantage,  especially  in  industrials,  in 
offsetting  reactions  in  the  operating  revenue.  Beyond  the 
amount  necessary  to  insure  this  risk,  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  surplus  should  not  be  placed  into  financing  property  expan- 
sions. Separations  should  also  be  made  between  operating  and 
non-operating  costs  for  the  same  reason. 

Fixed  Charges. — In  fixed  charges  are  included  such  items  as 
sinking  funds,  rentals,  taxes,*  lease  charges,  interest,  etc.  When 
these  charges  have  been  assumed  (except  taxes  which  are  levied 
by  the  State),  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  board  of  directoi-s; 
they  must  be  paid,  when  due,  or  the  company  ceases  to  be 
solvent.  The  more  important  of  these  individual  items,  as 
related  to  investments,  are  the  interest  charges.  These  charges 
should  always  be  studied,  primarily  in  relation  to  net  operating 
income.  As  the  fixed  charges  are  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 
operation,  the  provision  for  these  charges  should  bo  met  by  this 
fund  and  its  safety  determined  by  the  margin  of  the  operating 
net  income  over  the  fixed  charges.  Although  the  total  net  income 
is  available  for  interest,  the  real  test  is  the  margin  of  net  oper- 
ating income  over  the  fixed  charges  as  the  actual  success  of  the 
corporation's  earning  power  as  a  going  concern  is  measured  by 
the  income  derived  from  its  operations. 

*MaDy  aocoantantft  would  not  term  raxes  technlcflUy  a  fixed  dmricp. 
For  the  p\iri)08e  of  obtaining  the  mnrKiri  over  all  jreTtuaneat  diarges.  it 
la  a  fixed  charge  In  investment  analysis. 
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Fluctuations  in  operating  expenses  will  not  rise  or  fall  to 
an  equal  degree  with  the  pross  returns.  Operating  expense, 
for  example,  will  always  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
actual  rate  of  decline  of  gross.  For  illustration,  if  the  maxi- 
mum gross  returns  for  a  particular  period  were  made  equiva- 
lent to  100  per  cent  and  the  operating  ratio  to  75  per  cent  of 
gross,  and  gross  returns  should  decline  25  per  cent  and  operat- 
ing expense  at  the  same  time  should  go  to  90  per  cent,  a  smaller 
amount  would  be  left  for  net  income. 

Actual  Rate  Actual  Am't  After 
of  Decline.  De<UipflnR  Am't  of 
Decline. 

GrOM  Heturns |;l,000,ono=(100% )       25%        (75%)    rso.ooo 

Operating:  Expense  ...     750,000=  (  75%)        15%        (90%)       675.000 

Balance  left  for   fixed  

charges 25%=:*2oO,000 $  75.000 

The  reduction  of  this  latter  amount  correspondingly 
decreases  the  margin  of  safety  for  the  interest  charges.  This 
would  apply  as  well  to  any  comparative  analysis  with  other 
companies  and  to  all  of  the  other  constant  fixed  charges.  The 
maximum  amount  of  fixed  charges  which  a  corporation  should 
carry  with  safety  can  bo  easily  determined  by  this  t&st.  The 
test  of  the  "times  interest  is  earned,"  which  is  so  often  used, 
is  also  dependent  on  the  same  set  of  facts.  A  common  mistake 
is  to  take  an  arbitrary  amount,  say  **  interest  earned  twice 
over,"  and  to  use  this  as  a  standard  for  all  corporations,  making 
no  allowance  for  varying  conditions  affecting  security  of  earn- 
ings in  different  types  of  businesses.  "Times  interest  is  earned" 
must  always  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness. Normally  with  the  decreasing  fluctuation  in  earnings, 
the  "times  interest  is  eampd,"  other  things  being  equal,  should 
be  earned  to  give  ample  protection.  With  increasinq:  fluctua- 
tion in  earnings,  the  "times  interest  is  earned"  should  be 
increased  at  more  than  a  proportionate  rate. 

Dividend  and  Surplus  Policies. — With  the  deduction  of  aU 
the  items  which  are  included  In  fixed  charges,  net  profits  or  the 
balance  available  for  dividends  is  left.  Mr,  Hobert  Montgom- 
ery defines  net  profit:  "The  net  profits  of  a  business  is  the  sur- 
plus remaining  from  the  earnings  after  providing  for  all  costs, 
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expenses,  and  rcBerves  for  accrued  or  possible  losses/**  The 
importance  of  the  exact  significance  of  net  profits  is  misunder- 
stood by  many  investors.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  dealers 
in  securities.  e8i>ecially  stocks,  are  quoting  net  income,  net  earn- 
ings, net  profits,  as  one  and  the  same,  as  available  for  dividends. 
Lack  of  ripid  standardization  in  accounting-  terminolo|3:>''  has 
led  to  considerable  confusion,  and  investment  bankers  who  have 
accepte*!  certain  terminologies  use  these  terms  with  uo  thought 
of  deception. 

A  hanking  house  in  a  recent  circular  announcing  a  new  issue 
of  stock  for  sale  used  the  terms  net  earnings,  net  income,  and 
net  profits,  interchanKcnldy,  all  refcrrinj;?  \o  the  same  thing. 
The  interchange  of  net  income  and  net  profits  in  the  same  cir- 
cular has  not  been  infrequent.  Tf  terms  are  given  difFerent 
meanings,  they  should  be  consistently  followed  and  again  let  it 
be  emphasized  to  the  beginMor  to  make  sure  that  the  terminology 
of  a  statement  is  correctly  interpreted  before  he  begins  his 
analysis. 

Permanency  and  regularity  in  the  payment  of  dividends, 
rather  than  irregular  payment  of  large  or  small  dividends,  as 
earned,  are  always  indicative  of  a  sounder  financial  policy. 
Fluctuations  in  earnings  cannot  be  prevented  and  to  exhaust 
all  margins  undermines  both  the  credit  and  the  margin  of  safety, 
which  is  insured  to  the  creditors  by  the  policy  of  paying  a  mod- 
erntp  conservative  dividend  and  eonsening  the  large  surplus  nf 
'*fat  years."  The  closed  corporation,  too,  controlled  by  a  very 
few  shareholders,  which  might  safely  follow  a  different  dividend 
policy  where  no  funded  debt  exists,  does  not  concern  the  invest- 
ment security  holder  and  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Even 
in  corporations  with  wasting  assets,  as  lumber  companies,  min- 
ing companies,  etc.,  this  rule  cannot  be  disregarded.  While  the 
final  exhaustion  of  resources  makes  necessary  a  provision  for  the 
return  of  all  capital  invested,  the  portion  returned  as  capital 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  dividends.  If  no  sinking 
fund  is  being  accumulated  for  the  final  retirement  of  capital, 
this  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  dividend  and  should  be 
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eorreapondingly  large.  The  practice  of  departing  from  this 
rule  by  the  payment  of  dividends  in  order  to  secure  apprecia- 
tion in  stock  prices  for  Npcculativc  purposes  will,  of  course, 
immediately  rule  any  security  out  of  the  investment  class  if  it 
ever  belonged  to  Ih.s  class. 

Dividends  may  also  be  paid  out  of  accumulated  surplus  or 
from  the  sale  of  assets  at  more  than  their  par  value  or  book 
value.  As  this  latter  is  a  snle  of  capital  assets,  and  also  not 
derived  from  earnings,  it  should  he  made  distinct,  as  already 
indicated,  from  income  derived  from  earnings.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  di\nclpnds  should  be  paid  out  of  surplus, 
except  at  rare  intervals.  Frequent  recourse  to  this  procedure 
would  at  once  make  the  credit  obligations  of  such  a  corporation 
a  si)€culative  issue. 

Surplus  is  place<l  in  the  property  and  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same  thing  as  a  direct  capital  investment.  With- 
drawal means  a  weakening  of  the  corporation  and  is  a  poor 
practice,  except  where  savings  bank  re^iuirements,  etc.,  must 
be  maintained  because  of  the  company's  credit.  This  is, 
however,  justified  only  where  it  will  not  be  rcpeuted.  The  pay- 
ment of  stock  dividends  out  of  surplus  is  of  no  material  differ- 
ence to  the  investor,  for  the  payment  of  a  lower  dividend  upon 
a  large  amount  of  capital  docs  not  disturb  liis  equity.  Caiiital 
stock  and  surplus  representing  capital  assets  have  only  been 
consolidated  into  the  one  account  of  capital  stock  a  procedui-^ 
■which  does  not  change  the  amount  or  character  of  the  capital 
assets.  Many  creditors  always  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
safety  of  their  holdings  whenever  a  capital  stock  dividend  is 
paid.     This  attitude  is  without  foundation. 

Surplus,  it  has  been  emphasize<l.  does  not  nece'^sarily  mean 
cash,  even  where  a  surplus  balance  is  carried  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Corporations  have  not  infrequently  borrowed 
under  these  conditions  when  a  large  investment  was  tied  up  in 
inventories,  receivables,  etc.,  in  order  to  pay  their  dividends. 
When  future  cash  earnings  are  soon  available,  as  in  the  monthly 
receipts  of  telephone  companies,  there  nuiy  be  justification  in 
doing  this;  as  a  rule,  corporations  following  this  policy  have 
sooner  or  later  suffered  from  the  result.     Especially  is  this  true 
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where  net  current  assets  form  a  lar«e  ntio  to  the  total  eapitali- 
zation.  To  still  further  weaken  aci  alr*>adv  strained  position, 
is  to  expose  this  corporation  at  its  m'?#t  volnerable  point. 

In  studying  the  cash  and  dividend  position  of  the  company, 
a  check  should  be  made  with  current  a^^ts  and  liabilities  and 
the  future  cash  demands  for  the  year.  These  needs  may  be 
imperative;  for  example,  a  corporation  may  have  bad  large 
earnings,  but  a  sudden  slowing  up.  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
continuing  through  the  next  year,  would  call  for  a  eonsdderable 
drawing  upon  resources,  especially  if  the  ratio  of  current 
liabilities  is  large.  Even  normally  the  future  current  liabflities 
should  be  closely  studied  before  finally  passing  upon  the  divi- 
dend policy.  A  corporation  may  also  be  prevented  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  purchase  of  materials,  if  its  cash  is 
depleted.  When  betterments  and  extensions  are  being  madei 
an  added  burden  is  place*,!  upon  cash  requirements  which  most 
be  checked  with  even  greater  care. 

One  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  character  of  a  corporation's 
financial  policy  is  its  distribution  and  application  of  fonds 
applied  out  of  surplus  earnings  to  expansion.  "While  it  is 
assumed  that  the  equity  back  of  an  investment  security  is  snfB- 
cicnt  at  the  start,  the  cnhanr^emont  of  the  holders'  securities 
and  the  danger  against  lapses  is  insure<l  when  liberal  allowance 
is  made  from  earnings  to  finance  new  projects.  Sound  financ- 
ing rMpiircs  carr>intr  loans  to  a  maximum  point  of  safety,  but 
cfjrporafions  whifh  have  financed  all  expansions  throu^  loans 
hsivt:  n^vftr  f-rijo>f-d  thr-  financial  strength  of  those  corpora- 
tions whir-h  hav^  diverted  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  new 
^xpansion.  T)i.stIr.ftion  must  be  made  between  the  betterments 
whif'h  will  bring  irnm^iatr:  returns  and  those  from  which  the 
n-tiirri  will  ]n'  spread  ovr-r  a  lonir  scries  of  years.  As  a  role, 
fh"  forrn'T  vhorild  },*•  lart'^ly  financfHl  out  of  current  earnings^ 
and  thf;  major  portion  of  tlif  letter  from  the  bond  issues.  For  a 
furtlirr  '•ori'*id*r;ifion  of  surplus  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
divii'-'.^iion  of  -iurplii-:  in  Uif  previous  chapter. 

Sf/itintifof  f'riif<  of  }frastirnnnifft  7*S(fl  in  Analysis. — The 
iiw  of  t!fa»ii!tir';i|  unit.;  of  rneasurr*mf'nt  is  coming  into  such  gen- 
•rrnl  pra*:fi'''',  ei:p**'i;dly  in   relation  to  income  that  a  word  of 
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comment  concerning  their  possibilities  and  limitations  seems 
necessary.  The  larjj^e  nmnunt  of  data  needed  to  estahlish  and  to 
prove  statistically  a  certain  standard  correct,  places  a  decided 
limit  upon  the  number  of  standards  which  have  been  adequately 
teste<l.  Large  organizations  and  associations  to  whom  sufficient 
original  data  arc  available  must  do  this  for  future  scientific  pur- 
poses. Despite  rigid  requirements,  there  are  a  few  very  useful 
standards  which  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chapters.  As  is 
often  implied  in  these  pages,  in  no  single  instance,  however, 
should  a  single  one  of  these  units  of  measurement  be  used  as 
giving  final  evidence 

It  would  be  impossible  to  detect  with  one  or  two  units  either 
the  possible  variations  nr  the  existence  of  other  infinoneos  that 
might  wholly  destroy  the  value  of  any  conclusions  that  might 
be  drawn.  This  is  a  common  error,  emphasised,  for  example, 
in  the  use  of  public  utility  statistical  data,  where  units  of 
measurements  that  are  meaningless  can  so  easily  be  de\ised. 
Even  where  a  single  standard  unit  has  long  been  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  accurate  mcasurcnient,  conclusions  from  it  may  be 
entirely  misleading  unless  quiillfied.  Though  a  complete  survey 
or  list  of  the  standards  that  have  been  used  cannot  be  given  in 
these  pages,  three  or  four  are  sufficient  to  indicate  flioir  possi- 
bilities and  limitations.  Others  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

Innumerable  uses  have  been  made  of  illegitimate  standards, 
and  especially  of  a  number  of  perfectly  absurd  standards  that 
have  been  created  by  the  individual  with  the  one  idea  nf  meas- 
uring all  things  by  this  one  inilo.  Apparent  though  it  may  seem, 
the  character  of  the  standard  used  needs  greatest  emphasis. 
Certainty  of  its  accuracy  must  be  assured,  and  its  test  must  bo 
sufficiently  wide  to  make  certain  that  a  real  standard  is  being 
used.  A  unit  superficially  testwl  has  often  proven  quite  accu- 
rate in  two  or  three  cases,  and  when  applied  to  a  wider  range  of 
tests  has  completely  broken  down.  Correctly  used,  nothing  can 
give  so  comprehen.sive  an  understanding  as  an  accurate  stand- 
ard unit  of  measurement. 

Such  frequent  mistakes  arc  made  in  comparative  analysis 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  similar  things  are  compared.    It 
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is  entirely  wrong,  for  example,  to  compare  the  earnings  per  mile 
of  a  (loal-rnrrying  road  with  the  earnings  of  an  agricultural 
system.  A  packing  company  giving  short  term  creilit  caimot  be 
compared  with  one  manufacturing  heavy  farm  machinery  and 
giving  long  time  credit.  The  capital  problem  of  a  mail  order 
house  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a  steel  company  or  the 
latter  with  the  problem  of  an  oil  producing  concern.  Com- 
parisons estimating  future  growth  on  the  basis  of  what  certain 
other  companies  in  similar  businesses  have  accomplished  are 
even  more  misleading.  Simple  and  obvious  as  this  is,  it  is  so 
suggestive  a  selling  point  and  so  readily  acccpteti.  that  it  is  at 
the  present  more  widely  used  than  ever.  Circulars,  especially 
those  offering  speculative  issues  for  sale,  make  this  unwarranted 
claim  of  guarantee. 

Opposed  to  these  general  contentions  for  accuracy  of  the  cri- 
terion used,  there  arc  certain  criteria  which  arc  known  to  be 
incorrect,  because  incomplete,  but  which  help  in  obtaining  the 
first  general  estimates.  If  Ihe  ratio  or  result  obtained  for  the 
company  considered  is  somewhat  near  that  of  the  accepted 
standard,  it  at  least  warrants  a  further  examination  of  the  prop- 
erty. Or,  where  suflRcienl  other  evidences  of  the  company's 
condition  are  had,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional,  though 
qualified  cheek  of  the  company's  status.  A  good  illustration  of 
this  is  the  generally  accepted  percentage  of  costs  of  conducting 
business  to  gross  sales  in  certain  retail  businesses,  or  the  over- 
head costs  and  selling  costs  of  a  manufacturing  plant  to  the 
price  of  the  article. 

In  railroads  the  mile  unit  of  track  has  probably  been  the 
longest  established,  and  is  the  most  widely  accepted  of  the  stand- 
ards of  measurement.  The  magjiitudo  of  the  sums  involved  in 
railroad  finance,  the  great  difference  in  the  total  business  done, 
and  the  difference  and  changes  in  the  mileage  to  total  earnings, 
make  any  comparisons  of  a  railroad  s  own  earnings  from  year 
to  year,  and  especially  comparisons  with  other  roads,  vague 
even  to  an  expert  unless  they  can  be  reduced  to  some  common 
unit.  When  tonnage,  earnings,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  etc., 
are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  amount  per  mile,  financial  results 
are  put  in  such  a  form  that  a  comparison  can  be  made  with  any 
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system,  regardless  of  the  size  of  business  or  mileage.  It  is  in- 
deed doubtful  if  a  railroad  report  is  ever  fully  understood,  until 
it  has  been  reduced  to  this  comm^in  basis  of  analysis. 

The  so-called  operating  ratio,  one  of  the  more  common  forms 
of  standards  of  measurement  used  in  the  analysis  of  public  utili- 
ties, has  been  subject  to  much  abuse.  The  operating  ratio  is 
obtained  as  follows :  the  gross  revenue  is  given  a  standnrd  of 
100  per  cent,  so  that  the  difference  between  this  percentage  and 
the  percentage  of  total  expense  gives  the  not  gross  expense. 
Any  type  of  business  which  has  a  high  operating  cost,  other 
things  being  equal,  has  a  small  margin  upon  which  to  insure 
itself  against  a  depression  of  business.  In  such  a  business,  cer- 
tain years  would  yield  very  large  profits  and  in  others  the  mar- 
gin of  gains  would  be  very  small,  a  condition  making  it  unsafe 
to  carry  a  very  large  fixed  charge.  "With  a  low  operating  ratio 
the  reverse  would  be  true.  As  the  amount  in  the  fixed  prop- 
erty account  increases,  it  will  normally  be  found  that  the 
operating  ratio  decreases  in  the  corporation  which  can  be  classed 
in  the  investment  group  of  corporations. 

The  operating  ratio  is  of  the  utmost  significance  when  it  is 
considered  in  relation  to  the  other  accounts  of  the  company. 
Considered  unrelatedly,  it  is  meaningless.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
most  frequently  used  in  this  way.  For  example,  on**  com- 
pany in  a  recent  annual  report  shows  an  operating  ratio  of  45 
per  cent  of  gi-oss  returns  and  another  60  per  cent,  although  the 
net  return  per  mile  of  street  car  track  of  the  latter  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  former.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  total  capital  investment  per  total  gross  earnings  is  much 
lower  in  the  company  with  the  large  operating  ratio,  a  fact  which 
at  once  destroys  the  value  of  any  comparison  of  the  operating 
ratios  of  these  two  companies  not  taking  this  into  consideration. 

It  is  possible  for  a  company  to  increase  its  traffic  by  lower- 
ing its  rates,  thus  increasing  its  total  net  earnings,  though  the 
operating  expense  has  increased.  A  low  operating  expense  may 
mean  that  the  rates  are  higher,  or  servi<'e  is  unsatisfaetory. 
"Where  fares  are  low,  the  operating  ratio  may  be  high,  though 
the  cost  per  car  mile  be  very  low.'    Long  hill  climbs  and  more 

"Tbe  cost  of  ruuDlng  one  car  one  luilc. 
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witMy  rliupmned  population  may  again  so  increase  the  operat- 
in((  ratio  that  a  well  managed  company  would  seem  badly  man- 
ngcfl,  though  its  net  profits  are  high  and  vice  versa.  Great 
ilpnmiy  of  traffic  and  low  fixed  charges  in  several  cases  permit 
high  operating  rates  and  yield  good  returns.  A  very  heavy 
fixed  investment  in  purchases  or  improvements  that  reduces  the 
cost  of  operation,  will  reduce  the  ratio  of  operation,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  cost  of  the  fixed  investment,  as  found  in  a 
few  companies,  was  not  only  unwarranted,  but  has  placed  a 
hoavipr  burden  on  the  company  in  fixed  charges  than  the  larger 
operating  ratio  wotild  have  been.  A  lower  ox>erating  ratio 
wouhl  then  belie  itself. 

A  very  common  unit  of  measurement  used  is  the  number 
per  capita  to  consumer,  mile  of  track,  kilowatt  capacity,  etc. 
(\>rrpctly  used,  this  gives  one  of  the  most  accurate  means  of 
determining  efficiency,  earning  strength,  and  future  possibilities 
of  tlie  company.  But,  while  every  public  utility  analyst  recog- 
iiixcs  the  importance  of  the  number  and  density  of  population 
upon  the  amount  of  income,  other  variables  may  largely  coun- 
teract this  advantage  which  a  company  may  possess.  There  is, 
for  example*  an  interurl>an  in  the  Middle  Western  states  which 
has  a  population  per  mile  of  track  equal  to  three  times  that  of 
nn  interurl>an  railway  in  a  neighboring  state,' but  the  former 
has  lower  grass  earnings  than  the  latter.  Another  system  in 
the  same  territory  with  one-fifth  the  number  of  inhabitants  per 
mile  of  track,  eanis  three  times  as  much.  The  population  ad- 
joining two  of  these  companies  evidently  takes  either  longer 
or  more  frequent  rides,  or  both.  Normally,  it  would  be  expected 
that  the  railway  with  the  greatest  population  adjoining  its 
right  of  way  would  show  the  largest  earnings.  But  an  exam- 
ination of  the  operating  pe>'enue,  amount  of  funded  debt,  etc., 
shows  an  entirely  diflforent  relationship  in  the  three  companies. 
The  numWr  per  capita  per  ** other  unit"  may  be  large,  but  if 
\\\c  population  is  closely  concentrated  or  a  limited  amount  of 
riding  is  neeesiary.  or  the  riding  habit  has  not  become  preva- 
lent anuMtg  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  company  will 
not  show  Une^^  i^anv.ngs.  Mere  jvr  capita  numbers  will  not 
rexnal  theap  fact^^ 
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Apfain  a  certain  electric  light,  power  and  railway  company 
lost  year  made  the  statement  in  its  anmial  report  concerning  its 
electric  light  procee<ls,  that  earnings  had  hoen  increasing  faster 
than  population.  This  does  show  an  increasing  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  but  it  does  not  mean  all  that  a 
supprfifial  examinnlion  would  purport  to  convey.  Wliile  tlic 
total  amount  of  gross  earnings  is  growing  faster  than  the  total 
population,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  former  per  capita  is  less 
than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  Tn  this  instance  the  larger  con- 
sumers are  fewer  and  the  number  of  small  eonsumei*s  are  the 
chief  source  of  the  increase.  This  will  eventually  mean  a  de- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  net  rarnings  unless  operating  expenses 
have  been  correspondingly  cut  down  without  sacrifice  to  the 
company.  A  number  of  companies  with  a  net  per  capita 
decrease  and  a  reduction  of  operating  expenses  through  per- 
manent economies,  have  succeeded  in  building  up  a  larger 
permanent  net  profit  which  offsets  the  ohjection  to  the  per 
capita  decrease  in  the  company. 

Another  illustration  of  a  statistical  unit  of  measurement  is 
the  so-called  **rate  of  turn-over  of  working  capital,'*  i.e.,  the 
ratio  of  gross  sales  to  the  working  capital  carried  during  a 
given  period.  This  average  is  based  upon  the  average  amount 
of  working  capital  carried  during  the  year.  This  measurement 
is  sometimes  made  to  the  total  assets,  but  this  is  not  so  accurate. 
Afore  use  can  he  made  of  this  unit  in  eomincreial  establishments 
than  in  manufacturing  concerns.  Whore  the  operating  ratio  has 
been  the  prcdominnnt  standard  menKurement  used  in  public 
utilities,  "the  rate  of  turn-over"  has  been  used  in  commercial 
corporations.  And  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  any  cor- 
poration has  its  funds  invested  in  working  capital,  it  is  inter-' 
ested  in  the  problem  of  turn-over.  If,  of  course,  long  time 
credit  can  be  procured  and  goods  sold  on  short  time  crctiit.  the 
necessity  of  working  capital  would  be  of  little  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  rapid  that  the  tnrn-over  can  be  made, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  that  the  company  will  have  to 
c^rry  in  this  form  of  capital.  In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  rate  of  turn-over  is  largely  determined  by  the  period 
needed  for  production.    If  it  is  a  long  period,  the  increase  of  vol- 
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ume  will  not  increase  the  turn-over  beyond  a  certain  point,  If 
the  rate  of  turn-over  in  the  business  falls  short  of  the  normal 
rate,  it  will  reveal  one  of  two  thinjjs:  either  that  the  mauaffe- 
ment  has  failed  to  appreciate  (he  necessity  of  taking  smaU 
profits  to  increase  the  volume  of  sales,  or  the  sales  department  is 
weak.     This  unit  ofTers  an  excellent  check  on  efTiciency. 

A  form  of  measurement  tliat  is  employed  in  the  companies 
in  which  the  rate  of  tarn-over  to  workinj?  capital  is  used,  is 
the  ratio  of  workini?  capital  to  the  total  capital,  and  also  the 
ratio  of  the  items  constituting  working  capital  to  each  other/ 
In  industries  of  a  similar  type,  the  proportions  of  working  eapi- 
U\\  to  the  total  capital  should  he  confined  to  proportions  of 
fairly  narrow  range.  When  comparisons  between  companies 
are  made,  a  strict  classification  of  similar  types  of  companies 
must  be  assured,  for  a  difference  in  even  a  considerable  pro- 
duction of  by-products  will  make  a  difference  in  these  ratios. 
AVhere  the  term  of  credit  is  short,  the  period  of  production  is 
short  and  turn-over  quick,  and  the  terms  of  purchase  short,  the 
corporation  ts  not  seriously  set  back  by  seasonable  cbanRcs,  for  if 
financial  pressure  is  imminent,  its  stock  can  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of. 


'See  chapter  xivl,  on  Imliistrlnl  Hniuls  for  n  cU-tiiUed  (Uscusslou  of 
tbe  relatiuu  uf  Uie  Uvuitt  tliut  luuke  U|>  working  cupltiU. 


CHAPTER  VJ 
NEGOTIATION  AND  ISSUANCE 

When  the  directors  of  a  corporation  or  the  officials  of  a 
civil  division  decide  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure  additional 
fonds,  the  character  and  amount  of  the  funds  that  can  be 
obtained  to  the  best  advantage  arc  dependent  upon  the  many 
conditions  discussed  throughout  this  volume.  Discussion  of  this 
whole  problem,  then,  is  eliminated  here  and  only  some  of  the 
t\T)ical  methods  by  -which  these  funds  may  be  raised  and  the 
procedure  by  which  the  issue  is  created  arc  considered.  The 
details  of  negotiation  and  issuance  vary  widely  in  practice, 
though  the  important  underlying  requirements  are  much  the 
same. 

The  borrower  who  seeks  to  obtain  funds  at  the  best  advan- 
tage realizes  that  certain  methods  and  types  of  securities  serve 
particular  purposes.  The  plans  generally  followed  are:  First, 
where  funds  are  wanted  only  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are  procured 
from  a  bank  cither  on  personal  credit  or  through  a  loan  made 
on  the  security  of  current  receivables  (accounts  or  notes  receiv- 

table)  of  the  company.  Second,  where  Uw.  company  desires 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  a  few  months,  a  more  formal  issuance 
of  notes  is  made.  While  notes,  usually  constitute  a  general 
claim  against  assets  which  corresponds  to  the  lien  of  debenture 
bonds,  not  infrequently  specific  assets  are  placed  in  security. 
In  industrials,  current  receivables  are  most  frequently  used. 
I  Notes  are  often  employed  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  secure 
■(^0  use  of  funds  needed  immediately,  until  a  more  favorable 
r  market  exists  to  float  a  long  time  loan.  In  civil  divisions,  the 
I  resort  to  temporary  loans  is  made  through  the  issuance  of 
■^Warrants,  commonly  called  ** anticipation  warrants,"  which  are 
^claims  against  the  future  funds  that  the  municipality  or  other 
civil  division  acquires  through  taxation.    Third,  the  long  time 
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loan  is  issued  in  the  form  of  bonds,  the  security  for  which  is  a 
common  mortgage  against  specified  property  of  the  corpora- 
1i(nt  or  the  general  taxes  of  tlie  eivil  division.  Legally,  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  second  and  third  plans,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  corporate  issues,  duration  is  the  only  claim 
to  real  distinction. 

Where  the  risks  are  greater,  or  the  possibility  of  risks  exists, 
or  the  management  wishes  to  continue  its  present  control,  stock 
issues  are  used  instead  of  loans.  This  gives  the  corporation  the 
advantage  of  never  being  in  danger  of  foreclosure.  If  the  risk 
Is  great,  a  bond  issue  would  also  have  a  wide  range  in  price  and 
would  be  more  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hinilrance  to  the  cor- 
poration's current  credit  needs.  This  does  not  argue,  however, 
that  a  gi-eat  many  of  the  outstanding  stock  issues,  especially 
preferred  stocks,  are  not  a  very  much  better  purchase  than 
many  bond  issues.  A  more  ready  market  due  to  higher  rates 
has  often  made  it  more  advantageous  for  small  corporations  to 
issue  stock. 

Aufhorization  of  the  Issue. — The  first  step  in  issuing  bonds, 
notes,  or  mortgages,  is  to  secure  the  legal  autliority  to  make  the 
issue.'  The  law  very  definitely  stipulates  for  both  private  cor- 
porations and  governments  the  source  of  authority  and  the 
rights,  powers,  and  limitations  which  are  placed  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege.  The  legal  counsel  of  the  banker  must 
consequently  use  the  greatest  care  in  ascertaining  whether  all 
legal  rcciuirements  have  been  fully  met. 

In  the  issue  of  bonds  by  a  corporation  the  board  of  directors 
fakes  the  initiative  in  proposing  an  issue.  After  the  hoard  of 
directors  decides  to  make  an  issue  of  bonds,  notes,  or  mortgages, 
and  officially  acts  upon  the  issue,  it  is  better  practice,  and  is 
required  by  the  statutes  of  some  states  that  the  stockholders 
approve  the  issue,  although  in  the  absence  of  statutes  the 
directors  have  the  power  to  issue  bonds  for  corporate  purposes. 
In  addition  to  this,  railroads,  as  well  as  other  public  utilities, 

■Ttumias  Conyncton.  Revised  hy  IT.  Potter  (10K»>  Corpttratinn  Or- 
jjanisation  and  Management,  i-lmpter  It,  particularly  sectiouH  38.-382. 
TlilH  text  Kive«  a  good  summary  of  the  manner  of  autborlsation  and 
iHSue 
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practically  always  must  nbtaiu  permission  for  any  issue  of  secu- 
rities from  a  public  utility  or  railroad  commission.  The  blue 
sky  laws  of  the  state  involved  shmilrl  he  cfinsulted,  althouprh 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  blue  sky  enactments,  and  their 
probnble  development  within  the  next  few  years,  no  definite 
statement  is  attempted  here.  The  completeness  and  accurateness 
of  information  demanded  by  the  respective  states  vary  widely 
and  still  lack  standardization.  A  recital  of  the  compliance  with 
all  these  requirements  should  he  included  in  the  mortp:ap:e.* 

A  corporation  has  the  right  to  issue  bonds  or  notes  for  any 
purpase  which  comes  within  its  right  of  contracting  a  debt. 
This  right  to  issue  securities  is  an  implied  power  of  the  cor- 
poration and  need  not  be  stated  in  its  charter,  but  restrictions 
upon  the  power,  if  any,  in  the  charter,  the  state  constitution^  the 
statutes,  or  the  judicial  decisions,  must  be  carefully  observed. 
If  any  securities  have  been  issued  in  violation  of  Rueh  restric- 
tions, the  Courts  have  usually  decreed  them  void.  If  it  was 
an  intentionally  fraudulent  issue^  the  officials  or  stockholders 
arc  held  personally  liable.  If  tlic  stockliolders  arc  required  to 
give  their  assent  and  have  not  done  so,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  the  bondholders  have  any  recourse  in  holding  the  stock- 
holders accountable  for  the  validity  of  the  issue. 

The  authorization  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  is  made  by 
the  legislative  body  of  the  state  or  other  civil  division^  subject 
to  the  regulation  nnd  limitations  of  the  state  constitution  and 
its  revenue  statutes.  When  the  proposed  issue  is  passed  by  this 
body,  it  then  must  usually  be  approved  by  a  certain  number  of 
the  voters  of  the  ci\il  division  making  the  issue,  the  details  of 
the  procedure  being  fully  covered  by  statute.  In  a  few  states 
the  legality  of  the  issue  must  also  be  approved  by  the  State.*  It 
is  now  rare  that  a  minor  civil  division  must  secure  legislative 
action  for  a  particular  issue.*    The  authority  to  make  the  issue 


'See  chapter  vM.  Corporation  Mortjraffe. 

*See  chapter  viH.  Repistrntion.  Tninsfer  and  Asaignment  of  Secu- 
rities and  Their  Validity  And  LeKality. 

■Sach  requirements  as  advertisini:  prior  to  acceptinc  bids,  proper 
notiflcatlon  of  votins.  provisions  for  interest  charces.  and  of  llie  prln- 
dim  I  at  maturity,  etc,  Illustrate  the  character  of  the  legal  requlreujenls 
luade  hy  statutes. 
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having  been  secured,  the  corporation  or  municipality  can  either 
proceed  to  dispose  of  its  own  securities  or  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  a  banker  to  undertake  the  marketing  of  the  securities. 

The  Investigation. — After  the  corporation  or  civil  division 
has  decided  to  issue  securities,  a  banker  must  be  found  to  handle 
the  financing,  unless  the  officials  of  the  respective  organizations 
decide  to  have  the  oorporatioTi  do  its  financing  direct.  After  a 
banker  has  been  found  who  will  listen  to  the  proposition  and  to 
whom  it  appeals  as  a  desirable  one,  a  preliminary  invostigjition 
is  made  to  ascei-tain  M'hether  the  proposition  shall  be  given  fur- 
ther consideration.  Where  the  original  evidence  furnished  is 
complete  enough  or  the  banker's  previous  intimacy  with  affairs 
justifies,  the  preliminary  invest igfit inn  is  pnsse^l  over  and  the 
more  complete  investigation  is  immfdlatoly  undertaken  ^nth  the 
agreement  that  the  securities  will  be  undci-\^Titten  by  the  banker 
if  the  investigation  proves  the  original  facts  to  be  as  repre- 
sented. 

The  investigation  will  follow  four  main  lines:  fl)  of  the 
legality;  (2)  of  the  financial  status;  (3)  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties; (4)  of  the  management.  The  lawj'cr  must  make  a  com- 
plete examination  of  legal  points  involving  authorization  of  the 
issue,  the  righls.  forms,  etc.,  for.  regardless  of  how  strong  Jiiiaii- 
cially  the  corporation  may  be,  a  legal  error  might  nullify  the 
issue.  To  the  accountant  is  submitted  the  task  of  making  a 
complete  audit  of  the  company  over  a  perio<l  of  years  to  obtain 
complete  information  concerning  its  financial  condition.  The 
engineer  makes  the  valuation  of  all  physical  properties,  patents, 
costs  of  construction,  etc.,  and  the  effect  of  the  present  manage- 
ment's policies  upon  the  plants.  The  personnel  of  the  manage- 
ment is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  where  it  is  a  corporation 
coming  under  rrgulatoi'y  power,  as  a  public  utility,  the  policiea 
and  rulings  are  examined,  particularly  in  relation  to  their  effect 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  company.  In  short,  this  investigation 
is  based  upon  the  underlying  principles  laid  down  in  this  text. 
When  these  reports  have  been  made  to  the  banker,  he  correlates 
the  facts  submitted  to  him  from  all  sources  and  analyzes  them 
and  checks  them  against  his  previous  experiences.  "Where  the 
municipality  and   the  laws  of  the  state  are  well  known,  the 
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banker  only  examines  the  statement  submitted  by  the  auditor  of 

the  municipality  to  see  whether  the  municipality  has  conformed 
to  the  debt  limit,  tax  rate  requirements,  etc.  When  the  allot- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  investment  house,  its  counsel 
reeheeks  the  legality  of  the  procedure.  The  right  to  pass  upon 
the  legality  of  the  issue  is  the  qualifying  condition  of  the  bid 
allowed  the  banker.  If  the  legality  of  the  issue  is  approved  by 
counsel,  the  issue  Ls  accepted  by  the  banker. 

A  banker,  even  though  he  finds  the  security  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  an  ideal  investment,  must  determine  the  answers 
to  two  other  questions.  The  first  is  purely  an  individual  and 
personal  one  with  his  institution  i  the  other  is  of  general  im- 
portance. First,  is  this  the  type  of  security  wiiii^h  lie  can  sell 
to  his  clientele y  Second,  what  is  the  market  for  securities 
at  this  time;  can  it  readily  absorb  the  issue  in  question?  Does 
the  market  favor  the  t,^T>e  of  security  to  be  issued?  Corpora- 
tions and  bankers  consider  this  so  important  that  provisional 
means  are  used  in  securing  funds  where  their  need  is  impera- 
tive, in  order  to  await  a  more  favorable  market.  The  War 
experiences  have  given  innumerable  illustrations  of  corporations 
forced  to  make  temporary'  loans. 

Before  the  lianker  cau  prncpcd  tn  nfFer  his  securities  for  sale, 
two  other  important  steps  must  be  taken.  A  trustee  for  the 
mortgage  must  be  procured,  and  the  instrument  prepared  and 
printed.  The  mortgage  upon  which  the  bonds  are  issued  is 
deposited  with  a  trustee,  usually  a  trust  company.  This  trustee 
receives  all  interest  payments  every  six  months  from  the  cor- 
poration, and  repays  these  amounts  to  the  bondholders,  as  well 
as  the  principal  when  it  is  due.  The  trustee  also  certifies  that 
each  bond  issued  by  the  corporation  is  genuine  and  that  the 
amount  issueil  is  authorized.  The  tnistee  also  is  the  common 
representative  of  the  bondholders,  and  if  the  corporation  vio- 
lates any  part  of  its  contract  in  the  mortgage  against  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders,  the  trustee  takes  legal  action  as 
their  agent.  If  any  interest  pajnnents  or  principal  are  not 
paid,  the  trustee  also  brings  foreclosure  proceedings  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  bondholders.*     This  procedure  of  trusteeship, 


*See  chapter  viU  for  a  more  complete  discasaloa  of  this  topic. 
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(A  Mmnm,  doen  not  aiyply  to  dril  loans,  whkh  do  not  hsTe  a 
mffrUfB$(e  wwrarity, 

Tfa«  ttetxmtj  of  a  earefnl  preparation  of  the  instrament 
whieb  iff  the  eridenee  of  the  holders'  elahns  is  important,  both 
to  humre  that  it  is  lei^ly  correct,  and  to  prevent  eoonterfeitin^. 
The  stoek  exchanges  now,  withont  exception,  require  that  all 
bonds  listed  and  passing  through  the  exchange  shall  be  eertified 
as  to  gennineness  by  a  trustee,  A^cn  the  instmments  have 
been  properly  checked,  signed,  and  the  seal  affixed  by  the  cor- 
poratism, and  then  certified  by  the  trustee,  they  are  returned 
to  the  iMsning  corporation  who  turns  them  over  to  the  banker  to 
be  sold. 

Dinirtbuiion  of  Corporate  Securities, — There  are  three  gen- 
eral methods  for  the  distribution  of  corporate  securities.  The 
first  method  is  by  allotment  to  the  present  security  holders, 
usually  at  a  lower  price  than  the  existing  market  price.  This 
method  is  more  frequently  used  in  the  distribution  of  common 
stocks,  than  either  preferred  stocks  or  bonds.  In  the  issuance 
of  bondH,  thiH  method  is  used  only  where  the  company  has  either 
become  involved  and  the  securities  would  have  to  be  marketed  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  or  where  it  desires  to  give  the  existing  holders 
the  advantage  of  securing  additional  holdings  in  the  company. 
The  former,  of  course,  does  not  concern  us  in  a  study  of  invest- 
ment securities,  except  as  it  illustrates  what  the  investment  pur- 
chaser should  avoid.  The  latter  is  more  frequently  practiced 
by  small  and  closely  controlled  corporations,  though  subscrip- 
tions  arc  now  frequently  given  in  all  classes  of  corporations. 

The  second  method  of  selling  securities  directly  to  the  public 
is,  like  the  former  method,  handled  exclusively  by  the  corpora- 
lion.  This  method  has  also  been  used  by  a  few  of  the  munici- 
pnlitios.  Only  in  rare  cases  of  small  issues,  in  a  local  market, 
has  it  l)cen  successful.  Where  the  issue  is  too  small  to  bear  the 
exponsc  of  the  investigation  and  underwriting,  the  corporation 
is  compelled  to  sell  its  own  issues,  though  neither  corporations 
nor  municipalities  have  the  selling  organization  that  make  quick 
sales  possible.  There  are  few  undertakings  of  either  a  corpo^ 
rato  or  municipal  character  which  can  advantageously  use  funds 
that  arc  received  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  small 
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amounts.  Permanent  improvements  call*  tor-  contracts  with 
large  immediate  outlays.  A  few  isolated  casAfof  the  sale  of 
municipal  securities  over  the  counter  of  a  mun'icitJ^-treasurer 
have  met  with  success  and  resulted  in  a  saving  of  conwderablc 
expense.  The  successful  attempts  in  this  method  of -ninpH^ting 
are,  however,  too  few  to  prove  anything.  In  the  maJotVy  '^f 
instances,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  costly  method  of  distrilm-, 
tion. 

The  most  economical,  consequently  the  most  effective,  form 
of  distiibution  as  yet  devised,  is  to  have  some  banker  or  group  of 
bankers  underwrite  the  issue.  "When  an  individual  bank  carries 
on  the  transaction,  the  sale  is  then  made  by  the  corporation  or 
civil  division  to  the  bank,  which  sells  them  directly  to  the  public, 
through  its  own  sales  organization.  The  listing  and  sale  of 
securities  on  the  stock  exchange  is  usually  not  made  until  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  original  securities  have  been  sold.  When 
either  a  single  bank  underwrites  and  redistributes  to  a  group 
of  bankers  or  a  f^'onp  of  bankers  as-sume  an  equal  interest  in 
the  issue,  the  underwriting  is  termed  s>-ndicate  underwriting. 
The  purpose  of  the  latter  metho<l  is  to  distribute  the  risk,  that 
is,  it  is  an  insurance  against  any  direct  loss  from  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  securities  for  too  long  a  period — but  more 
especially,  it  eliminates  the  risk  of  selling  by  securing  a  wider 
market  and,  consequently,  quicker  sales. 

An  underwriting  by  a  banker  insures  the  selling  of  the  secu- 
rities of  a  municipality  or  corporation,  and  allows  the  munici- 
pality or  corporation  making  the  issue  to  proceed  with  its 
expansion  or  construction  plans  without  the  possibility  of  any 
delays.  The  investment  banker  is  enabled  to  advance  the 
money,  as  he  can  use  the  s^urities  being  offered  for  sale  as 
collateral  for  loans.  A  long  delay  in  the  sale  of  securities  will 
seriously  impair  a  corporation's  credit.  The  underwriting  also 
gives  the  corporation  or  municipality  the  advantage  of  the 
banker's  experience  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  legality,  validity, 
form  of  issue,  price,  etc.,  of  the  security  issued — matters  all  of 
which  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  purchaser. 

There  are  four  t^^pes  of  syndicating  used.  The  fii-st  three 
are  based  on  direct  purchase ;  the  fourth,  which  has  practically 
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bMQ  duearded,  .-poiVidcs  for  a  guarantee  of  sale.  The  most 
common  metholj'bow  used  is  an  agreement  between  the  syndi- 
cate and  th«.  (?iarporation  by  which  the  members  of  the  syndicate 
receive  ttircctiy  the  allotment  of  securities  which  they  have 
agree^'-to-^ell.  Each  memWr  then  proceeds  to  reseU  his  securi- 
tieii  oiVny  plan  he  chooses  to  follow,  independent  of  the  s>Tidi- 
",cqti.'  No  agreement  of  the  syndicate,  however,  such  as  not  to 
*X  frhange  the  price  agreed  upon  can  be  violated  by  an  individual 
•  member  of  the  s>'ndicate.  A  second  t^^Je,  sometimes  called  joint 
account'  an  opposed  to  the  joint  s>'ndicate,  is  an  agreement 
between  a  single  banking  house  and  a  corporation.  The  bank 
then  induce*  other  hanking  houses  to  take  a  portion  of  the 
securities,  and  the  bank  thus  reduces  its  own  risk.  In  the  third 
form  of  djTidicate.  the  agreement  is  made  between  the  s>*ndicatc 
and  the  corporation.  One  member  of  the  group  is  made  s>"ndi- 
cate  manager,  usually  the  house  originally  interested  in  forming 
the  syndicate.  In  a  number  of  these  syndicates,  no  actual  dis- 
tribtition  of  the  securities  has  been  made  until  at  least  a  major 
portion  of  the  issue  has  been  sold.  The  fourth  type  of  guaran- 
tee of  the  sale,  is  the  older  and  original  method  of  syndication 
practiced,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  The  banker  either  gimran- 
tecs  the  sale  of  the  securities  at  a  price,  or  if  the  securities 
are  not  all  sold  at  a  given  date,  he  agrees  to  take  the 
bnlnnce  at  a  stated  price,  which  usrially  is  lower  than  the 
original  price  paid.  This  allows  the  corporation  to  use  its 
discount  privileges,  if  it  so  desires,  on  these  unsold  securities. 
It  is  in  the  understanding  of  the  market  that  a  banker's  office 
can  render  valuable  service  to  the  corporation.  A  security 
that  does  not  find  an  immediate  market  is  quite  likely  to  impair 
seriously  the  corporation's  credit,  as  well  as  involve  consid- 
erable <lirect    financial   loss. 

Syndicate  agreements  are  formally  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  participating  members.  In  small  sjTidicates  the  agreement 
is  not  infrequently  made  orally.    The  main  syndicate  agree- 


'llantlnteii  Ljoii.  Sin^ol  Itrport  on  Joint  Account  Lrifrrg  and  Fonna 
HHrf  Homf  fonHtttrationii  of  thr  /.aw  of  Joint  Art^ount  to  the  Inrcatmcnt 
finnkrrt*  Aait<HHatt*m  <*ontiiln«  an  excollout  stateiueot  ou  the  Joint  Ao 
wiunt,     (lu  I.  U.  A.  BuUeiin.) 
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ments  include;  (1)  a  brief  statement  of  the  requirements  which 
the  member  must  fulfill;  (2)  the  limit  of  the  member's  liability 
to  the  amount  he  subscribes;  (3)  a  brief  description  of  the 
security;  (4)  the  details  of  management,  and  (5)  a  statement 
of  prices,  etc.,  and  the  duration  of  the  syndicate.  If  the  8>'n- 
dicate  has  not  completed  the  sale  of  its  securities  within  the 
allotted  time,  provisions  are  usually  made  for  its  extension.  A 
few  syndicates  liave  lasted  for  several  years.  Informal  as  some 
of  the  syndicate  agreements  have  been,  there  is  seldom  ever  any 
disagi'eement  that  leads  to  litigation. 

Commissions  to  the  banker  for  conducting  the  syndicate  vary 
widely.  As  the  commission  ascends,  the  chances  are  that  the 
security  enters  to  an  equivalent  degree  into  the  speculative 
class.  This  is  especially  true  where  bonuses  are  given  to  tlie 
s>Tidicate.  Additional  profits  are  sometimes  realized  by  meia- 
bers  of  a  syndicate  when  the  securities  arc  all  taken  up  and 
temporarily  held  for  a  better  market.  The  larjze  carr>-ing 
charge  seldom  warrants  this,  except  in  speculative  under- 
writings. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  bonds  issued  are  bought  and  sold 
on  the  exchange,  though  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
issues  listed.  The  permanency  in  the  large  holdings  of  bonds 
also  leaves  only  a  small  ratio  of  bonds  which  reappear  on  the 
exchange.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  Government  bonds  sold  prior  to  the  War  passed  throuRh  the 
exchange.  Where  syndicates  are  formed  for  the  distribution 
of  state  and  municipal  securities,  the  procedure  of  organization 
is  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of  those  organized  for  under- 
writing corporation  securities,  and  needs  no  further  comment. 
Because  of  these  conditions,  there  is  little  object  in  listing  any 
of  the  smaller  issues. 

This  latter  situation,  especially,  necessitates  that  the  banker 
shall  sustain  a  market  for  the  securities  which  he  has  under- 
written, or  offered  for  sale.  Not  infre<]uently  the  purchaser  of 
a  bond,  who,  at  the  time  he  boupht  the  bond,  had  no  intention 
of  selling,  is  forced  to  dispose  of  it.  The  banker,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  highest  reputation  for  his  securities,  must  either 
create  or  provide  a  market  for  these  securities.    If  the  holder. 
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who  naturally  turns  to  the  banker  who  offered  the  securitiea, 
pannot  find  a  market  with  the  latter,  he  will  be  forced  to  throw 
it  on  the  market  at  a  very  large  sacrifice  even  though  the 
iinderlyinR  value  is  sound.  In  this  very  Icfiritimale  practice 
of  providing  a  market,  the  banker  is  performing:  a  valuable 
service,  not  oniy  to  himself,  but  to  the  corporation  nnd  the 
investor.  As  referred  to  elsew-here,  this  legitimate  sustaining 
of  a  market  must  be  dist  in  finished  from  a  market  which  is  sus- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  hidinj;?  a  weak  corporation.  Rankers 
of  doubtful  lepute  have  been  known  to  force  up  the  price  of 
some  of  their  offerings  in  their  own  office,  dye  to  ten  points  over 
night,  but  these  were  spccidative  securities,  nnd  not  investments. 

When  the  offering  is  large  and  widely  held,  an  active  market 
is  automatically  established  and  the  banker  will  not  have  to  sus- 
tain the  market,  except  where  a  corporation  has  come  into  a 
weakened  condition.  If  this  condition  is  only  temporary,  it 
need  not  give  the  holder  of  an  investment  security  any  concern. 
If  it  is  a  permanent  change,  then  the  holder  of  these  securities 
should  closely  watch  the  corporation's  condition,  as  any  sustain- 
ing of  the  market  is  fictitious.  "When  the  issue  is  small  or  inac- 
tive, a  forced  reappearance  of  some  of  the  bonds  on  the  market 
may  cause  a  depression  of  the  price  though  the  corporation's 
condition  may  have  been  materially  strengthened  since  the  orig- 
inal issue.  It  is  quite  evident  that  unless  the  banker  docs 
provide  for  a  market  for  these  securities  which  are  sold 
again,  all  interests  must  suffer  a  loss  despite  the  character  of 
the  security. 

Lastly,  a  new  type  of  agreement  which  cannot  yet  be  said 
to  be  establi.shed  is  developing;  namely,  the  relationship  between 
the  bond  departments  of  banks  in  large  cities  and  the  banks  of 
small  cities  and  towns.  Wliile  it  is  true  that  this  practice  has 
already  been  established,  it  is  relatively  as  yet  very  insignificant. 
New  sources  of  capital  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  devel- 
opment must  be  secured.  Why  go  abroad  if  it  can  be  secured 
within  our  own  borders?  Some  of  the  agricultural  states,  for 
example,  of  the  Middle  West  now  accumulate  surplus  funds 
every  year.  The  most  economical  method  by  which  these  funds 
eau  be  secured  is  through  the  local  banks  of  the  territory.    The 
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banks  know  who  possess  fundR  and  the  expense  of  this  selling 
method  in  rural  territory  would  be  more  economical  than  the 
employment  of  special  salesmen  to  sell  direct  to  individuals  by 
city  banks.  "While  a  small  commission  is  now  allowed  these  so- 
called  small  city  and  country  banks,  in  the  very  near  future, 
the  stronger  of  these  small  banks  or  a  number  of  them  together 
are  going  to  demand  a  certain  participation  in  the  sjTidicate. 
How  soon  this  will  take  a  more  definite  form  or  what  the  defi- 
nite form  will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  say.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  that  this  demand  is  now  beginning  to  take  a  definite 
form.' 

Bistnbuiion  of  Civil  Loam, — The  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  War  gave  up  the  sale  of  its  bond  issues  by  syndicates.* 
Prior  to  the  Eun)pean  War,  announcement  of  a  loan  was  pub- 
licly made  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  bid.s  requested. 
Subscription  blanks  were  filled  mil  ?iiul  a  cash  deposit  required, 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  market  would  have  been 
greatly  affected.  After  the  bids  were  closed,  the  list  of  the 
subscribers  allotted  their  subscription  was  sent  out.  Tempo- 
rary certificates  were  given  with  the  final  payment  of  the  sub- 
scription. The  subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loans  was  some- 
what different.  The  huge  sums  needed  necessitated  organized 
campaigns  with  which  all  are  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  give  the  details.  All  subscriptions  of  small  amounts 
were  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  the  loans. 

The  states  follow  much  the  same  method  as  that  formerly 
employed  b.v  the  Federal  (lOvernincDt,  in  requiring  the  submis- 
fiion  of  sealed  bids.  While  in  the  main  this  is  also  the  method 
of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  the  actual  practice 
varies  between  civil  divisions  in  the  same  state,  except  where 


*Auother  form  of  raarketlnj?  fteciirlHes  whicli  haa  hcon  uswl  by  n 
few  public  utility  corporations.  Is  the  selling  of  securities  directly  to  their 
own  customers.  This  practice  possesses  larpe  poFsihllitlei*  and  will 
Increase.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  closer  oo-operatton  lietween  the 
public  utility  and  Ihe  public  which  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  any 
ntility  company. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  bonds  issues  and  the  IssiieK  of  the 
Joint  I*and  Bank  orixanizwl  under  the  Fwlernl  Act  hiive  all  been  under- 
written  by  private  bankers,  but  they  cannot  be  constderwl  as  direct 
issues  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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statutes  require  uniform  prooc<lure.  The  listing  on  the 
exchange  is  not  done,  as  a  rule,  until  the  major  part  at  least 
of  the  underwriter's  original  offerings  have  been  marketed.  It 
is  always  neceasary  that  an  investment  banker  protect  his 
market  against  the  speculator  during  the  period  of  original  sale. 
Any  movement  starle^l  at  this  time  ihat  ^vcmld  move  the  price  a 
fraction  below  tlie  offering  price  of  the  undenvriters,  would 
destroy  the  market  for  the  latter.  And  this  depression  in  price 
might  be  effected  by  the  speculator  in  trading  purchases  which 
would  not  necessarily  be  any  reflection  upon  the  original  price 
made  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hastings  Lyons  explains  the  method  nf  creating  a 
market  for  listed  securities  as:  ** Building  a  market,  in  the  sense 
of  establishing  a  conrse  of  trading  is  much  like  building  an 
arch ;  if  the  process  is  complete,  the  market  will  support  it.self. 
A  buying  demand  will  exist  sufficient  to  meet  without  break- 
down any  pressure  to  sell.  The  bankers  who  hrought  out  the 
issue  can  now  welcome  the  speculators;  every  speculative  pur- 
chase and  sale  means  one  more  tninsaction  to  help  make  the 
market  more  active  and  therefore  more  stable."* 

When  bids  are  made  by  a  bank  for  a  civil  division  issue, 
they  are  made  either  in  whole  or  part.  A  bid  is  frequently 
made  by  a  banker  with  the  qualifications  that  the  bid  is  mado 
only  fc .'  the  whole  of  the  issue  or  a  particular  portion  of  it. 
The  highest  bidder  receives  the  allotment,  if  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  advertisement  have  been  fulfilled,  though  the  high- 
est price  bid  for  a  i>ortion  of  the  issue  might  not  be  taken,  as 
the  remainder  might  have  to  be  sold  at  such  a  price  that  the 
total  net  price  would  be  lower  than  that  if  a  lower  price 
were  taken  for  the  total  block  of  bonds.  Bankers  also  some- 
times give  difTerent  bids  for  various  amounts  of  the  issue. 
Bids  must  usually  be  accompanied  with  a  deposit  and  be  sealed. 
If  an  allotment  is  made  and  the  bidder  fails  to  take  it  up,  his 
deposit  is  forfeited.  On  the  other  hnnd.  the  bid  is  always 
qualified  by  the  provision  that  the  issue  has  met  all  legal  require- 
ments.   A  few  issues  have  been  sold  directly  to  the  public  by 

'HiiHtinsrw  Lyon.  CnrpnrnHrm  Ftnanrr,  Part  II.  p.  IOC)  (191H). 
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le  officials  of  the  municipality.    This  is  still  of  infrequent 
occurrence  and  has  not  always  been  successful. 

When  the  award  has  been  made  the  proper  officials  of  the 
, civil  division  submit  a  eoinplcte  sot  of  tvanscripts  to  the  bank 
Hotted  the  bonds.  These  transcripts  should  contain  every  step 
taken  in  marketinpf  the  loan  up  to  the  actual  awarding  of  the 
bonds.  When  the  legality  of  the  bonds  has  been  approved  by 
the  counsel  of  the  bidder,  they  are  then  accepted  and  the  official 
imbursed  for  the  bid.  As  approximately  twenty-five  per  rent  of 
the  civil  loan  issues  originally  bid  for  are  rejected,  because  of 
legal  irregularity,  the  impfli-tance  of  this  qualification  is 
apparent. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  'Rules  for  Listing.* — One  of  the 
most  effective  forms  of  legal  protection  in  forcing  the  proper 
issuance  of  the  niort(?age  and  bond,  hns  been  the  Lifting  Rules 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  While  the  direct  purpose 
of  the  Exchange  has  been  to  injoire  perfect  freedom  and  safety 
in  trading,  the  protection  given  the  security  has  been  no  less 
[important. 

p  The  more  important  of  the  advantages  in  listing  are  the 
wider  and  freer  market,  greater  stabilization  of  the  price  of  the 
Bccurity,  greater  convertibility  and  wider  and  cheaper  hypothe- 
cation. Incidentally,  with  these  advantages,  are  procured 
additional  sanctions  as  to  the  legality  and  certification  of  the 
mortgages  and  bonds,  together  with  certain  public  corpora- 
tion reports.  An  even  more  important  protection — one  against 
fraud — exists  in  the  exact  regulations  which  the  members 
must  meet  in  dealing  with  their  customers.  No  less  important 
is  the  stabilization  it  creates  for  securities  in  the  privilege  it 
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'The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Rules  for  Listing  are  given  in 
preference  to  any  other  of  the  Stock  Kxchnnee  Rules,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  eccurities  listed.  The  rules  of  the  other  Exchaniees 
ve  t>een  closoly  modeled  after  those  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
For  ooinplpte  description  of  llstinc  nnd  stock  exchange  transactions 
see  the  followinE:  Ifroriiws  hpfom  Ike  Senate  Committee  on  Bankinfj 
and  Currencu.  S.  3>t95,  «)3d  ConsrcHs.  Second  Session ;  Sereno  S,  Pratt. 
Work  0/  WnU  Strrri  fUevlsed,  VS2i\\  \  \V.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  The  Stock 
Exchnmje  from  M'ithiu  (IfHOl  ;  S.  S.  Hiiehner,  "The  Scope  and  Functions 
of  the  Stock  Market."  The  AnnnU  of  Amerivnn  Acndvmu  of  PfjHiica!  und 
SociQl  firience.  vol.  xxxv  (May,  1910),  pp.  1-23.  (See  Index  of  same 
volume  for  other  articles.) 
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permits  for  more  easily  discounting  the  future  and  the  creation 
of  a  constant  flow  and  outlet  for  corporation  capital.  These 
rules  directly  affecting  the  security,  whase  compliance  must 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Listing  Committee,  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Tlie  papej*s  to  he  filed  with  the  application  for  listing,  proh- 
ably  give  the  mOHt  comprehensive  view  of  the  requirements  of 
thiit  Committee.' 

(1)  The  instrument  or  instruments  representing  the 
rights  of  the  holder  must  contain  a  complete  recital  of  these 
claims.  Seven  copies  of  the  mortgage  are  to  be  filed,  one  to 
be  certified  by  the  Trustee.  Rights  of  registration,  transfer, 
conversion  and  interchange  of  bonds,  whether  registered  or 
coupon  bonds,  general  statement  of  lien,  the  amount  of  the  issue, 
the  dates  and  parties  of  issue,  denomination^  rate  of  interest,  any 
Kinking  fnnd  provisions,  any  convertible  privileges,  the  time,  the 
place,  noticeH  and  conditions  of  redemption  are  to  appear  on 
the  bond.  The  power  of  assignment,  according  to  a  form 
approved  by  the  Committee,  must  be  given  for  re^stered  bonds. 
When  interclmngouble,  the  rules  state:  *'When  a  mortgage  or 
indenture  provides  that  bonds  may  be  issued  interchangeably  in 
coupon  and  registereti  form,  each  registered  bond  issued  there- 
under shall  bear  a  legend  reciting  the  number  or  numbei's  of  the 
coupon  bontl  or  bonds  resei'ved  for  exchange  of  such  registered 
bond.*'  When  coupon  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  less 
than  $1,000,  and  they  are  exchangeable  for  $1,000  coupon 
bonds,  the  smaller  bonds  should  contain  the  legend  granting 
this  privilege.    They  are  further  designated  by  a  serial  number. 

(2)  The  Listing  Committee,  in  order  to  have  some  proof 
of  the  legality  of  the  issue  requires  an  opinion  of  the  applicant's 
counsel  as  tc*:  (a)  organization,  and  (b)  validity  of  the  issue; 
(c)  all  the  papers  covering  the  authorization  of  the  issue;  (d) 
the  cnrtiflcntes  of  the  public  authority;  (e)  certificate  of  the 
registrar  N  pi-esenl  registration. 

(8)  The  committee  recommends  that  a  different  tru.stee  be 
appointe<l  for  each  indenture,  though  this  has  not  been  enforced 

■See  Siftrk  KxrhRHfie  I.lHtlDg  Rules  for  complete  detaUs  of  the  Com- 
mittc'c'ii  roiculatlotut. 
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where  impractical,  as  in  consolidations  and  mergers.  No  official 
or  representative  of  a  corporation  shall  he  made  a  trustee  for 
the  company's  own  mortgaiare.  The  trustee's  certificate  shall 
cover:  (a)  the  acceptance  of  the  trusteeship,  (b)  *'the  issuance 
under  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  or  indenture  with  the  number, 
amount,  etc.,  of  securities  held,  and  (c)  the  cancellation  or  cre- 
mation of  deposits  of  underlying  securities  prior  liens,  etc.," 
and  (d)  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  covering  the  appointment  of 
the  transfer  agent  and  registrar. 

(4)  The  mortgage  instrument,  in  addition  to  the  details 
included  in  one,  two  and  three,  must  ineUulo  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  lien  approved  by  the  roTriiniltee  ;  this  description 
covers  franchises,  land,  buildings,  equipment,  right  of  ways, 
leases,  other  privileges,  titles,  guarantees,  etc. 

(5)  "When  a  corporation  applies  for  listing  its  securities,  it 
must  agree :  to  Jispase  of  any  of  its  property  only  on  authori- 
zation of  the  stockhoIdei*8 ;  to  make  an  annual  report  fifteen 
days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  to  maintain 
a  transfer  and  registry  office  or  agency  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, New  York  City;  to  give  ten  days  for  the  closing  of  the 
books;  and  to  notify  the  Stock  Exchange  of  any  rights  or 
issuance  of  rights  or  subscriptions. 

(6)  The  Committee  requires  that  bonds  and  coupons  shall 
be  printed  by  an  engraving  company  approved  by  it,  accord- 
ing to  specified  rules. 

[  (7)  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  other  important  require- 
ments are  slatemcnts  of:  the  purpose  of  listing,  a  report 
covering  all  the  details  of  the  corporation's  charter,  original 
organization,  character  of  business,  and  subsequent  financial 
history,  including  details  of  any  reorganization  and  practices, 
or  mergers;  its  present  financial  status;  a  complete  description 
and  engineer's  report  on  its  phj'sical  properties;  detailed  char- 
acter of  its  liabilities;  details  of  contracts  with  other  corpora- 
tions or  individuals;  names  uf  the  officials  and  tnuisfcr  agents, 
trustees,  and  registrars;  location  of  its  offices,  time  of  meet- 
ings, etc. 


CHAPTER  \^ 
THE  CORPORATION  MORTGAGE 

The  mortffaK<*  is  defined  as  the  instrument  which  secures 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  by  pledjfini?  specified 
property.  It  may  cover  property  to  be  acriuire<i,  and  tlio  gen- 
eral assets  of  the  corporation.  It  usually  is  in  the  form  of  a 
conveyance  to  a  tnistee  and  is  known  in  that  ease  as  a  tnist 
deed.  The  bonds  are  described  in,  and  secured  by  the  mortf^age 
or  trust  deed,  and  thus  become  the  lesral  representations  (t.  e.  of 
the  bondholders'  claims)  of  the  rights  Htipalatcd  in  the  mort- 
gage or  trust  decfl.  In  any  variation  between  the  two  instru- 
ments, the  bond  has  precedence,  as  the  mortgage  or  trust  deed 
is  dependent  on  the  bond  and  can  have  no  existence  except  as 
aecurity  therefor.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  recalled  that 
by  the  common  law  a  note  or  bond  was  negotiable,  while  the 
trust  rlced  was  not  negotiable,  with  the  result  that  in  a  suit  upon 
the  debt  in  the  law  courts  by  holders  in  due  course,  defenses 
could  not  be  interposed  against  such  holders,  which  could  be 
interposed  against  them  in  a  foreclosure  procee<linps  under  the 
mortgage.  This  undesirable  situation  nf  the  common  law  has 
been  quite  generally  altered  by  legislation  to  the  effect  that 
when  any  negotiable  instniment  is  secured,  defenses  cannot  be 
set  up  in  a  suit  upon  the  security  which  could  not  be  made  in 
a  suit  on  the  debt. 

The  issuance  of  this  intermediate  instrument  grew  out  of  a 
practical  and  not  a  legal  necessity.  With  the  growth  of  cor- 
porations, the  amount  of  money  needed  was  more  than  one  indi- 
ridual  could  advance,  or,  if  he  had  sufficient  capital  for  the 
smaller  corporation,  he  was  not  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
investing  all  of  his  funds  in  one  enterprise.  To  give  a  frac- 
tional claim  of  a  railroad's  mileage  as  security  for  a  bond  would 
be  futile  to  both  the  railroad  and  the  bondholder.    The  is5U- 
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ance  of  a  mortgage  in  security  for  an  advancement  of  all  fluids 
wanted  by  the  corporation  and  creation  of  a  trustee  to  act  for 
all  bondholders  did  make  possible  the  issuance  of  fractional 
claims  against  this  mort^mge,  while  at  the  same  time  it  consoli- 
dated all  claims  through  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  to  a 
trustee.  This  made  possible  unified  aetirm,  and  |?ave  some  value 
to  the  bondholders'  claim,  and  also  protected  the  corporation. 

The  mortgage,  after  it  has  been  legally  authorized,  is  a 
pledge  by  the  corporation  of  its  property,  which  gives  the  right 
to  ndvanec  funds  to  the  corporation  and  to  seize  the  property 
upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  when 
due.  The  bonds  then  are  merely  evidences  of  this  obligation 
and  the  promise  of  the  corporation  to  pay. 

Limitations  of  Issuc.^ — The  older  practice  in  marketing  mort- 
gage and  bond  issues  was  to  make  an  issue  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs,  though  most  of  the  older  statutes  permitted  many 
of  the  modern  practices.  The  more  recent  statiitea  and  prac- 
tices are  tending  to  a  more  elastic,  yet  safer  policy— safer  if  the 
proper  control  uf  the  issuance  is  exercised.  Wliere  liberaliza- 
tion is  extended  which  results  in  larger  advantages  to  the  cor- 
porations the  danger  always  exists  that  adequate  provisions  will 
not  be  made  to  safeguard  the  investor. 

Three  general  classifications  that  may  be  made  of  mortgages 
for  legal  identification  are:  (a)  the  closed-end  mortgage;  (b) 
the  open-end  mortgage;  and  (c)  the  open  mortgage.  The 
closed-end  mortgage  provides  for  the  issuanec  of  a  limited 
amount  which  is  issued  all  at  once.'  This  is  an  older  form  which 
gained  such  favor  at  one  time  that  all  other  issues  were  dis- 
carded; it  was  then  rejected  for  a  period  and  again  i-evivcd, 
but  is  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  use.  A  good  example  of 
the  older  use  of  this  mortgage  is  the  liens  issued  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  between  Jei-sey  City.  New  Jersey,  and  Dunkirk^  New 
York.     Nine  bonds  issued  by  this  method,  upon  this  particu- 


*Aa  the  Authorization  of  the  Issue  has  I'oeii  treated  In  a  |>reoe<linif 
Chnpter.  it  is  not  cousiflnre*!  iie<-es8ary  to  repeat  It  here,  though  it 
should  qIro  lie  cunHidered  ut  this  iHiint. 

'MortffaKes  nnOer  the  above  titles  are  often  difTerently  de«crihe<l. 
and  the  render  In  making  comparisons  with  other  authors  sbould  hear 
thiB  fact  to  mind. 
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lar  mileage,  are  still  extant.'  In  the  open-end  mortgage,  the 
amount  is  fixed  but  is  issued  in  stated  or  varying  amounts, 
and  under  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  mortgage,  which  are 
generally  the  same  as  in  the  open-mortgage. 

The  open-mortgage'  has  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  that 
may  be  issued  except  the  agreements  in  the  mortgage  itself  and 
the  statutory  limitations  of  the  particular  state  in  which  issued. 
These  issues  are  still  rare,  but  with  the  increasing  state  regula- 
tion of  security  issues,  they  are  the  logical  development,  at  least 
for  large  corporations.  For  why  should  a  company  be  continu- 
ally asking  for  new  issues  if  the  maximum  increase  is  fixed  at 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  new  extension  or  addition, 
and  interest  charges,  including  the  interest  on  the  new  issues, 
must  be  earned  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  times  and  the 
certification  of  the  fulfillment  of  these  requirements  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  trustees?  The  serious  criticism  which  has 
been  made  against  this  method,  and  rightly  so,  is  the  fact  that 
the  practice  of  evaluating  and  auditing  the  additions  to  the 
physical  plant  and  equipment  is  not  always  carefully  carried 
out  by  the  trustee.  In  practice.  Very  frequently  the  trustee 
accepts  the  statements  of  the  issuing  corporation  without  himself 
providing  for  a  complete  and  proper  checking  of  the  properties. 
Greater  guarantee  of  more  complete  auditing  must  be  insisted 
upon  before  this  type  of  issue  can  be  fully  accepted  by  the 
investor.  Where  this  condition  is  met,  the  advantages  accruing, 
both  to  the  investor  and  the  corporation,  are  greater  than  with 
any  other  type  of  issue,  and  sooner  or  later  these  protections 
will  be  incorporated  in  mortgages. 

The  statutes  sometimes  designate  the  amount  of  bonds  that 
may  be  issued  upon  a  property.  The  most  common  limitations 
are  those  stipulating  the  ratio  of  bonded  debt  to  capital  stock 
and  of  the  bonded  debt  to  the  value  of  the  fixed  property.  The 
total  amount,  where  a  limit  is  placed  on  the  issue,  should  be 


"On  date  of  January  1,  1920. 

The  strictly  open-mortpaKG  (or  "open-Issue")  allows  the  further 
issue  of  bonds  with  the  same  lien  as  the  bonds  outstanding,  so  in  a 
receivership  all  bonds  put  out  at  various  times  are  on  the  same  basis. 
In  practice,  however,  certain  values  in  property  must  exist  as  stated 
above.     This  technically  does  place  a  limitation  on  the  issue. 
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given  in  the  mortpfage.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
the  bonds  shall  be  issueJ  at  one  time.  The  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage may  designate  that  the  whole  or  any  part  shall  be  iaaued 
at  a  given  time,  or  a  part  may  be  retained  to  retire  existing 
issues  that  mature  at  a  later  date.  Almost  any  method  of  legit- 
imate issne  may  be  used  as  long  as  it  comes  within  the  limits  of 
the  authorization.  Bonds  put  out  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed 
by  statute  are  illegally  issued  and  consequently  void.  If  the 
amount  issued  is  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  stipulated  by  the 
mortgage,  the  bondholders  have  a  legitimate  claim  against  the 
corporation  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  bondholders. 

General  Provisioti^  in  the  Corporafe  Morigagv  Instrument. — 
Though  the  exact  provision  in  the  particular  mortgage  must 
differ,  the  general  provisions  have  been  so  well  standardizsd 
that  they  apply  to  all  mortgages.     They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  date  of  the  issue  of  the  mortgage  is  given; 

2.  The  parties — who  are  the  corporation  as  party  of 
the  fii*st  part,  and  the  trustee  or  trustees  who  are  parties 
of  the  second  part  and  who  hold  the  title  for  the  bond- 
holders*— are  named, 

3.  The  preamble  recites  the  legal  status  of  the  cor- 
poration;  namely,  the  state  in  which  it  is  incorporated, 
and  whether  organized  under  special  or  general  laws  of 
the  state,  by  consolidation  or  other  form:  its  domicile;  its 
capitalization ;  and  the  properties  owned  and  leased  when 
included  in  the  morttjnge.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
procectls  of  the  bond  issue  are  to  be  used  are  set  forth, 
together  with  the  promise  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  issue, 
limitations,  jind  protection  against  over-issue. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  stocklioldors'  rcs^ilutions'  and  the 
directors'  resolutions  approviuR  the  issue  is  included 
here,  and  it  should  specify  the  officer  or  officers  who  are 
authorized  to  execute  the  same.  In  some  states  there  is 
added  the  authority  of  a  state  commission  for  public  utili- 
ties, and  it  is  well  to  include  before  the  grant,  a  clause 

'The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchauffe  reotiire  that  no  nfBcer 
or  dirwtor  of  the  corporation  fini  net  ns  a  trustee.  Becnusc  of  the 
variatiiii]»  in  the  state  hiws.  which  llintt  the  riylits  of  IninttH's  in  Jh(*lr 
Jurisdiction  of  foreign  corpnratl(!ns.  in  ninny  states,  where  It  Im  neoes- 
nary  to  innnre  iicninst  pfunpHcntinn  with  »  stnt*-  over  ll*  trusteeship 
laws,  it  Is  well  to  appoint  a  fintnistee  to  act  with  the  tru»l(K*. 

*Mo8t  of  the  Htates  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  stockhoUTers  to 
approve  the  auChorlxatlou. 
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stating  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  respect  to 
the  mortgage  and  bonds  have  been  complied  with  in  mak- 
ing this  issue.  The  amount,  rate,  maturity,  denomina- 
tions and  whether  interchangeable,  endorsement,  registra- 
tion, transfer,  replacements,  execution,  etc.,  are  also 
included. 

5.  The  full  text  of  the  bond,  an  exact  copy  of  the 
interest  coupon,  the  form  of  the  lioistee  certificate,  and 
the  form  of  guarantee,  if  given,  and  signatures,  etc.,  are 
presented. 

6.  A  description  of  the  conveyance  of  the  property 
that  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  bond  issue  is  given 
in  detail — **the  mortgaged  premises,  generally  acknowl- 
edging a  nominal  consideration  paid  by  the  trustee  to  the 
corporation  and  reciting  the  further  consideration,"  etc' 

7.  A  complete  and  detailed  description  of  the  prop- 
erty, including  franchise,  patent  rights,  trade-marks,  etc., 
is  set  forth.  If  stocks,  mortgages,  patent  rights,  trade- 
marks, etc.,  exist,  they  arc  set  forth,  and  the  corporation 
will  execute,  simultaneously  with  the  execution  of  the 
mortgage,  to  a  trustee.  If  other  liens  already  exist  on 
the  same  property,  they  should  be  stated  with  their  priori- 
tics  and  position,  as  well  as  the  liens  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies. 

8.  Following  the  description  of  the  property,  a  great 
many  mortgages  now  contain  the  so-called  unlimited 
amtmnt,  or  after-acquired  property  clause,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  inclusion  of  any  property  that  the  company 
might  develop  or  noqiiiro  in  the  future,  during  the  life  of 
the  mortgage,  after  the  corporation  has  met  certain 
requirements  specified  in  the  mortgage.  Usually  new 
bonds,  under  the  authorization,  can  be  issued  up  to  a 
given  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  In  public 
utilities  this  is  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  with  the  additional  requirement 
that  the  interest  charge  be  earned  a  stated  number  of 
times. 

9.  A  statement  of  the  acceptance  of  the  mortgage 
and  the  trustees'  duties,  rights,  nnd  obligations,  and  pro- 
vision for  his  certification  and  the  agreement  of  the  cor- 

Tbo  tnwteo  mpr4»I.v  holcln  the  property  and  exerdsea  control  lu 
It^half  of  Hi*«  lininlholilers  under  the  morteairp.  If  the  ronvpynnoe  I.h  lu 
th*'  fnrin  of  Riich  f«)lInt»'rHl  hm  Btorks  hikI  tenuis,  tlioy  are  delivered  to 
rhe  tniHtw.  The  voting,  pnyment  of  dividends,  etc.,  are  providwl  for 
In  111**  mortirnKe. 
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pontian  to  convvv  tlw  mortfa^  lo  a  trassce  are  also 
mrtprtfd 

10.  A  covaumt  hy  tbe  eompuiT  to  pay  the  prukctptt] 
and  intocst  vben  doe  nndrr  ^w^fied  cotiditkBS  stated 
in  the  moat^a^  is  erroi. 

IL  Pnnisians  are  made  for  the  place,  method  and 
mcdhim  id  payment  and  tbe  legistiation  and  transfer, 
number,  signature  and  authentication  of  both  the  bonds 
and  eoupoDs.  the  certification  by  a  trustee,  the  attaehin^ 
of  the  oflfieial  seal  and  issuance,  mutilation  and  destine- 
tion  of  temporary  certificates  mi  the  mortga^.  Prori- 
sions  are  made  also  for  the  cancellation  of  coupons  and 
bonds  when  due  and  the  method  of  delivery  to  the  com- 
pany. 

12.  The  mortgagor  agrees  to  maintain  the  lien,  to 
pay  an  mechanics  and  labor  and  other  prior  claims  in 
order  to  maintain  the  mortgages'  priority,  taxc^  assess- 
ments,  governmental  charges,  insurance,  ete.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  the  ten- 
dency, espeeially  in  the  large  mortgage,  is  to  require  per- 
sons entitled  to  interest  to  furnish  the  proper  certificates 
showing  compliance  with  the  law  in  order  to  protect  the 
company  ag^nst  any  liability  for  the  payment  of  these 
taxes.' 

13.  It  is  customary  to  include  an  agreement  to  keep 
the  mortgaged  property  in  good  condition  and  properly 
to  repair  and  replace  all  worn-out  equipment. 

14.  WTien  a  sinking  fund  provision  exists,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  fund  shall  be  accumulated  and  the 
details  by  which  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out  are  given. 

15.  Where  the  mortgagor  is  to  have  the  option  of 
calling  the  bonds  upon  any  interest  date,  or  the  bonds  are 
to  be  retired  by  serial  payment,  the  manner  and  time  of 
notification,  of  payment,  etc.,  are  stated. 

16.  If  a  part  of  the  issue  is  to  be  used  in  refunding 
a  prior  issue,  the  plan  of  refunding  must  be  set  forth  in 
detail. 

17.  Some  bonds  or  mortgages  contain  the  option  to 
convert  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  issuing  company  or 


'The  former  practice  of  the  oblicor  to  covenant  to  |my  the  principal 
and  interest  without  deduction  of  taxes  Is  now  lielng  ondtte<l  hy  many 
corporations.  At  the  present  wrltlnR  there  still  seems  to  he  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  promise  of  the  mortgagor  to  pay  the  Fetieral  Income 
Tax  is  not  void. 


other  secTirities  agreed  upon;  in  such  cases,  the  method 
of  conversion,  the  time  limits  of  conversion,  the  price, 
ctc.^  are  given.  The  same  detailed  provisions  should  be 
required  where  interchange  of  coupon  or  registered  bonds 
iH  allowed,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  replac- 
ing of  lost  and  mutilated  securities. 

18.  Then  comes  the  recital  stipulating  in  the  agree- 
ment that  all  control  of  administration  and  operation  be 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee. 

19.  Provisions  and  rctrulations  governing  defalca- 
tion, foreclosure,  the  duties,  rights,  liabilities  and  waivers 
of  trustees,  oCTu'ers  and  stockholders  are  in  tlie  mortgage.' 

20.  The  mortgage  makes  provision  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  prinuipul,  and  some  mortgages  include  the 
interest  and  the  place,  time  and  method  of  payment,  sig- 
nature, etc. 

21.  "When  the  mortgage  has  been  approved  by  the 
Irgid  counsel  of  the  corporation  and  trustee,  and  such 
necessary  changes  made,  as  agreed  upon,  the  instrument 
is  signed  by  the  president  of  the  company  and  the  tnistee, 
and  the  respective  seal  uf  each  afn.\ed  and  attested  by 
their  secretaries. 

22.  Provisions  are  usually  made  in  large  mortgages 
for  any  changes  that  may  be  mmlc  in  the  instrument, 
when  all  parties  to  the  mortgage  appi"ove. 

23.  Where  it  is  desirable  for  the  mortgagor  to  obtain 
releases  for  certain  parts  of  its  properties,  especially 
where  government  regulation  requires  it,  the  reser\'ations 
protecting  all  interests  must  Ik?  coitiplctc,  and  at  the  .same 
time  give  considerable  latitude.* 

24.  A  covenant  should  be  made  in  the  mortgage  pro- 
viding, where  required,  for  the  keeping  of  the  transfer 
books  at  the  office  of  the  registrar,  as  also  for  the  trans- 
fer agency. 

25.  A  number  of  original  copies  are  u-srually  issued 
and  considered  as  one  instrument,  in  or4ler  to  facilitate 
the  recording  of  the  mortgage  when  the  corporation,  as 
in  the  ease  of  a  railroad,  has  properties  extending  into 
Bcveral  states.  In  all  states  it  mnst  at  least  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  some  states  with  the 
Recorder  of  each  county  through  which  the  property  is 
domiciled. 


Theflo  are  dlflcnRned  In  detail  under  ■  snbReqnent  hofldlnir. 
•Exninple  of  Northern  rrtclHc  Mortgiige  of  IttU. 
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26.  All  terms  which  need  an  explanation  should  be 
clearly  defined. 

27.  Lastly,  after  the  acceptance  by  the  trustee,  and 
attestation  acknowlcdpTnents  by  proper  company  officials 
as  stipulated  in  (21),  the  mortfjage  is  registered  and 
recorded  with  either,  or  both,  state  or  county  officials  em- 
powered with  this  duty. 

Other  Creditors*  Claims.^ — As  lon^  as  interest,  charge.^  and 
principal  are  met  wlipn  due.  and  the  porporntion  gives  strong 
evidence  of  a  wide  enouffh  margin  of  profits  above  all  expenses 
for  the  future,  the  bondholder  has  little  concern  in  priorities. 
But  all  careful  business  planninsr  requires  that  the  risks  be 
known  and  covered  where  pcissilile.  The  differpncc  nmdc  by 
these  risks  in  the  value  of  securities  is  what  determines  the  dif- 
ference between  investment  and  speculation,  and  the  investor 
assumes  or  elimiriattjs  these  risks  nccording  to  the  safety  of  the 
security  which  he  purchases.  A  knowledge  of  these  risks 
requires  an  understanding  of  legal  priorities,  as  well  as  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  financial  status  of  the  corporation.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  the  security  the  investor  does  not  anticipate  bankrupt(^y 
and  forcclosnre,  but  he  should  know  what  the  legal  risk  in 
priority  is,  should  contingencies  ever  arise.  Investors,  through 
ignorance  of  their  priority  claims,  have  often  made  needless 
sacrifice  by  throwing  their  holdings  into  the  market  where  they 
would  have  held  them  had  they  known  of  the  advantage  which 
their  securities  possessed. 

Upon  the  forcrlosiire  of  a  mortgage,  the  ennrt  provides  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  and  deter- 
mines to  whom  the  proceeds  shall  be  distributed  after  all 
the  expenses  of  foreclosure  have  been  paid.  Following 
these  expenses  in  precedence,  are  those  claims  specifically 
stipulated  as  having  priority  by  state  statutes  and  those  spe- 
cially dcsigjiated  by  the  court.  The  latter  may  be  those  debts 
which  have  been  assumed  unt^er  the  court's  own  orders.     Stat- 


"Ttii*  stiulfnt  of  invpstmonts  will  find  that  n  cnreful  study  of  tlie 
claKKitlcation  and  description  of  bonds  will  frivp  some  assist Anof^  In 
deterniininK  priorities.  As  no  stroiiKb'  wnplinwizod  under  clusMlQcafloii. 
the  name  of  n  hond  must  not  be  takeD  as  the  basis  of  its  lien,  but  a 
careful  study  will  soon  detennluc  wliat  cud  t»c  acoopte<l. 
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utes  almost  always  declare  that  taxes  and  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment assessments  shall  have  priority  over  all  creditors*  claims 
regardless  of  when  the  tax  was  levied. 

The  statutes  of  most  states  provide  for  the  priority  of  all 
operating  expenses  and  receiver's  certificates,  which  may  be 
taken  at  the  court's  determination  from  the  earnings  of  the 
property  during  receivership  or  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
itself.  It  is  also  a  well  established  principle  in  a  few  states, 
that  the  operating  expenses  incurred  six  niontJis  before  receiver- 
ship may  be  given  the  same  preference.  When  preference  is 
given  by  statute  to  mechanics^  ivages — i.  c,  the  wages  of  thoso 
performincr  physical  labor  (and  also  in  some  states  of  those 
performing  service) — and  materials  for  construction  to  keep 
the  properties  intact,  these  rights  precede  those  of  the  mort- 
gages. Unless,  however,  the  time  within  which  these  latter 
claims  can  be  filed  and  submitted  to  the  proper  officials  is  com- 
plied with,  these  creditors  are  classed  with  the  unsecured  cred- 
itors. If  the  income  that  shouM  have  been  used  for  operating 
expenses  is  placed  into  the  fixed  property,  then  operating 
expen.se,  if  not  fully  satisfied  out  of  income,  will  have  first  claim 
on  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  put  in  the  property.  All  unsccurwl  erwlitors 
are  paid  after  the  claims  of  the  secured  creditors  have  been 
satisfied,  with  the  general  exception  of  priorities  granted. 
Judgments,  claims  for  property  condemned  for  public  utility 
purposes,  or  claims  against  the  corporations  are  classed  with 
unsecured  claims,  unless  the  judgment  or  decree  has  been  entered 
before  the  mortgage  was  authorized  and  issued.  When  the 
creditors  have  equal  rights,  an  equal  distribution  of  the  prop- 
erty is  usually  ordered  by  the  courts  to  satisfy  these  claims. 

Keeeivers'  certificates,  which  arc  issued  to  enable  the  prop- 
erty to  continue  operation  and  to  maintain  both  the  property 
and  the  business,  preserve  the  value  of  the  securities  on  the 
properties.  Under  the  conditions  under  which  these  funds  are 
advanced,  all  statutes  recognize  the  equity  in  the  priority  of 
receivers*  certificates  over  other  forms  of  secured  obligations. 

After  all  the  aforesaid  claims,  together  with  the  trustees  and 
receivership  expenses,  have  been  adjusted,  secured  creditors  or 
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bondholders  are  entitled  to  be  paid.  There  is  a  well  established 
principle  governing  the  priority  of  mortgages  which  the  mort- 
gage that  has  been  recorded  first  secures,  i.  e.,  a  prior  claim 
to  payment  from  the  sale  of  the  property  ou  which  it  is 
levied.  On  other  property  of  the  corporation  on  which  the 
mortgage  has  no  specified  claim,  it  is  un  an  (-(iiial  basis  wilh 
other  general  creditors.  If  prior  mortgage  liens  exist,  these 
must  be  paid  in  full  before  the  foreclosing  mortgage  may  receive 
anything,  but  only  to  the  extent  tliat  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  property  will  satisfy  such  n  claim.  Prior  mortgage 
bondholders,  however,  may  partially  waive  their  claims  in  favor 
of  subsequent  mortgage  holders.  This  is  done,  especially  by 
security  holdei*s  in  large  corporations,  to  facilitate  reorganiza- 
tion where  it  is  seen  that  money  can  be  raised  through  a  new 
issue  that  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  relieve  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  company,  otherwise,  the  parties  waiving 
their  rights  might  suffer  large  losses  by  forcing  a  sale  of  the 
property. 

All  bonds  of  the  same  issue  will  have  equal  claims  against 
the  property  upon  which  the  mortgage  is  issued,  unless  the 
bonds  have  been  classified  in  the  mortgage  and  given  priority 
according  to  their  series  or  nuinbers.  A  Hubsc*iucnt  nnu'tgnge 
issued  first,  must  be  a  subsequent  claim,  even  if  the  mortgage  on 
the  first  authorization  is  issued  after  the  subsequent  issue,  as 
long  as  the  first  mortgage  was  previously  recorded.  The  pur- 
chase-money-mortgage  is  an  exception  to  this  general  statement, 
as  a  mortgage  licti  upon  property  purchased  from  the  sab*  of 
this  bond  has  priority  over  all  issues,  as  applied  to  this  property 
purchased.' 

Where  a  clause  exists  in  the  regulation  of  preferred  stock, 
stating  that  this  stock  shall  have  prior  claim  to  any  future  bond 
issues  upon  the  property,  this  agi-cement  has  precedence  over 
subsequent  bond  issues.  In  all  other  cases  bonds  have  prior 
claim. 

All  debenture  bondholders  are  in  the  position  of  unsecured 


'See  chapter  xvH.  EriiiipniMit  SeciirlfieR.  Tlie  twtnc  of  oquipment 
bonds  on  a  oonditionnl  salo  1h  nlsn  a  first  clnim.  tbmich  wn  hnvo  a  fliffcr- 
eiioe  here  in  that  the  property  does  not  iwiss  into  [lOHsesyion  of  the  rail- 
road imtU  the  Uufi  bood  has  been  retired. 
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prf0p*!ny  anrtil  ftll  mufsanA  licfM  liare  been  pud  in  fuIL  Bat 
dettcnrtitrcs  bcttdfaoUera  do  bare  preeede&ce  over  all  rtoA- 
htM/sm*  darmn,  Mmc  dclwntore  mocs  dov,  however,  pvovide 
that  tike  Mteatnrt  hmot  dkafl  hare  prior  eiaim  ofcr  any  future 
f^^mdfi  or  note*  iMoed.  A  debentore  krae  would,  then,  aoto- 
matieaDy  reafly  become  a  speeifie  elaim  upon  the  piupctlj 
th^.mi|b  n/>  ebanise«  are  made  in  the  iaroe  outstanding: 

The  priority  of  all  neenred  liens  must  be  indiTidnally  deter- 
mined. The  tnTu  in  which  they  are  oflScially  recorded  with  the 
prtppffr  ptiblif!!  r/ffieiat,  is  the  mr^st  common  determinant  of  priority 
in  relation  to  other  executed  mortgages.  When  the  mortgage 
has  \rtffn  re^iTflerl  and  the  lien  thus  established,  it  cannot  he 
fihangef].  What  1h<;Me  liens  are,  then,  mnst  be  ascertained  from 
the  mortgage  instruments — the  name  of  the  instmment,  as  we 
have  already  fwjnd,  is  never  a  safe  goide.  A  reliable  banker 
who  has  underwrittf'n  an  iHsae  of  l)ond8  is  always  willing  to  give 
thiN  information  when  it  is  requested. 

Powern,  Righh,  and  LiahUities  of  the  Trustee, — As  already 
notefl^  it  IN  eNs<!ntial  that  a  common  mortgage  be  issued  to 
w»mjre  a  biind  iwme.  Without  this,  the  corporation  would  not 
fie  able  to  Nplit  itH  bond  issue  into  fractional  parts  to  facilitate 
1h«  selling  of  the  obligation.  Unless  this  could  be  done,  it 
would  f>e  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  purchaser,  or  even  a 
urnall  group  of  combined  purchaHcrs  who  would  be  willing,  even 
if  they  could,  to  place  nil  of  their  investments  in  the  security. 
If  frnctional  niortgngOH  were  issued  to  secure  each  small  denom- 
ination of  bonds,  there  would  be  an  added  difficulty  of  trans- 
fcrring  imd  recording  the  mortgage  each  time  that  a  bond  was 
i«»ld,  if  Miifety  to  the  holder  were  insured.  To  obviate  these  diffi- 
cult icn.  the  one  mortgage  iNsucd  and  recorded  and  securing  all 
of  the  frnctional  denorninntions  of  the  issue  is  assigned  to  a 
truHtrc,  who  id  thereby  made  the  representative  of  the  bond- 
hoUlrr.  It  is  his  duly  to  sec  that  the  property  is'properly  con- 
Morvwl  and  tlint  funds  are  not  diverted  which  properly  belong 
to  the  pnymont  of  principal  and  interest,  and  to  bring  legal 
notion  when  neeoaHiiry  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holdvrH.    Where  all  payments  arc  being  properly  met,  there  is 
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Tardy  any  necessity  for  action.  It  is  usually  cm^y  in  foreclos- 
ure that  the  trustee  needs  to  take  action. 

Trust  companies  arc  now  praclically  always  appointed  as 
trustees,  as  tl>ey  have  greater  facilities  than  an  individual  for 
supervising  tlie  interest  of  the  bondholders.  A  trust  company 
for  all  pra<;tioal  purposas  is  perpetual,  a  fact  which  dispenses 
with  the  necessity  of  reappointments  because  of  death,  etc.  And 
lastly,  the  trust  company  carries  with  it  great  confidence. 

"With  the  large  delegation  of  power,  there  must  follow  a 
large  degree  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  to  bond- 
holders. The  accountability  of  the  trustees,  however,  applies 
only  to  any  lack  of  faithfulness  in  the  exercise  of  liis  power. 
As  long  as  the  trustee  has  used  diligence  and  reasonable  care 
in  exercising  the  duties  of  his  trust,  the  law  relieve-s  him  from 
any  personal  responsibility,  and  this  is  accepted  by  the  bond- 
holders when  they  purchase  their  bonds.  If  the  bondholders, 
however,  have  assented  in  any  way  to  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
trustee,  they  have  no  grounds  for  aotion,  as  they  are  parties  of 
the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trustee  is  liable  to  a  third  party 
for  any  damages  in  operating  the  property.  But  the  mortgage 
deed  makes  provisions  for  reimbursement  to  the  tinistee  for  such 
damages,  where  they  are  not  the  result  of  personal  neglect.  The 
trustee  is  rwiuired  to  take  personal  charge  where  executive  con- 
trol and  administration  are  required.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
having  a  trustee,  and  to  dt'legatc  to  others  auch  powers  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  a  trusteeship.  It  docs  not,  however,  limit 
his  power  to  delegate  the  functions  of  routine  in  an  executive 
office. 

Though  the  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  corporation,  he  is  a 
representative  of  tlit*  boTidholder.  "With  the  duties  of  the  trus- 
tee closely  defined  by  botli  tlie  mnrtgagp  and  state  statutes,  he 
now  has  little  power  outside  the  scope  of  these  defined  rights. 
Further,  all  aets  of  the  trustee  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

The  chief  powers,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  tmstee  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.    To  certify  the  bonds  issued  upon  the  mortgage 
under  his  trusteeship; 


2,  To  tee  tlaat  interest  charges  and  prmcipal  are 
paid  when  doe; 

3,  To  keep  a  cheek  upon  the  ph^rsical  oonditiofi  of 
the  property; 

4,  To  ne^  that  the  fundit  belon^ng  to  the  mortgage 
bdden  are  not  diasipated; 

5,  To  ne\ze  the  property  of  the  corporation  under 
authority  of  the  court  when  either  principal  or  interest 
ift  not  paJ(i,  provide<l  thift  power  exists,  whether  by  stat- 
ute, or  proviffion  in  the  mortgage  where  such  is  allow- 
able by  law ; 

6,  To  bring  foreclosure  proceedings  and  to  request 
tho  court  to  appoint  a  receiver,  if  either  interest  or  prin- 
cipal IN  not  paid; 

7,  To  w?ll  the  property  in  case  of  foreclosure,  with- 
out operating  it.  if  the  mortgage  expressly  so  provides. 

Special  conditions  affecting  the  trustee  are: 

1.  Where  a  tnistee  is  doubtful  as  to  the  method  of 
procedure,  he  should  appeal  to  the  court  for  guidance ; 

2.  He  may  seek  legal  counsel  and  not  be  liable  for 
arecpting  this  advice  where  he  i.s  following  it  in  good 
faith ; 

3.  Tf  th^^  mortgage  deed  states  that  any  actions  of 
the  trustee  slinll  be  srovemcd  by  a  specific*!  vote  of  the 
linniflicihhTH,  b<)th  the  trustee  and  all  bondholders  are 
governed  by  sueh  vote; 

4.  Thi'  trustee  may  be  removed  for  any  wilful  acts 
of  ('ilbor  oniifwion  or  commission  that  injure  the  rights  of 
the  bondhoklcr; 

f>.  A  trustee  cannot  resign  without  the  consent  of 
both  iho  boinlboMcrs  and  the  corporntion,  except  where 
his  rcsiK'iuition  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  mortgage; 

6.  The  compensation  of  the  trustee  may  be  fixed  by 
eommon  affrecnicnt  or  by  the  mortgage;  all  reasonable 
expenses  in  carrying  out  duties  of  the  trusteeship  are 
always  allowed  by  law. 

The  bomlholdor  is  bound  by  any  acts  that  the  trustee  ezer- 
cl8C«,  under  the  iToitals  of  the  mortgage.  If  the  trustee's 
neglect  of  duty  has  decrcasetl  the  value  of  the  property,  the 
bondholders  can  apply  to  the  eourt  fnr  an  onler  for  the  removal 
of  the  trustee.    Practically  all  mortgages  of  large  corporations 
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provide  that*  the  written  statement  filed  by  a  given  mimber  of 
bondholders  will  remove  the  tnistee  from  office.  Where  such 
provision  is  not  made  in  the  mortgage^  the  trustee  can  be 
removed  only  by  authority  of  the  court.  If  the  trustee  is 
removed  by  the  courts  ono  nr  more  of  the  bondholders  selected 
MS  a  committee  by  the  majority  of  the  bondholders  will  assume 
charge  of  the  litigation  affectinf?  the  mortgage.  The  court 
also  has  the  right  to  command  the  trustee  to  perform  such 
duties  as  it  deems  are  the  functions  of  the  trustee  under 
the  mortgage. 

Rights,  Powers,  and  Limitations  in  Foreclosure. — When  the 
corporation  defaults  on  its  mortgage,  the  right  of  control  passes 
to  the  trustee.  The  default  may  consist  of  the  failure  to  pay 
any  part  or  all  of  the  principal,  or  the  intercstj  when  due,  or 
the  failure  to  meet  certain  other  requirements  specified  in  the 
mortgage.  If  a  default  takes  place,  the  mortgage  instrument 
usually  stipulates  that  at  least  a  majority  vote  of  the  bond- 
olders  is  necessary  before  the  trustee  can  declare  defalcation. 

Most  mortgages  require  the  consent  of  a  specified  number  of 
the  bondholders  before  the  trustee  can  institute  proceedings. 
As  provided  by  the  mortgage,  if  the  corporation  defaults,  the 
tnistee  may  either  sell  the  property  without  taking  over  the 
management  or  he  may  take  the  corporation  over  and  operate 
it  and  sell  it  when  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so.  But,  even 
though  these  conditions  arc  given  in  the  instrument,  they  do  not 
prevent  the  right  of  the  bondholders  to  ask  for  foreclosure  in 
the  courts.  This  is  a  right  given  by  law  which  supersedes  any 
right  conveyed  by  the  mortgage.  The  latter  action,  however, 
cannot  be  taken  until  a  given  lime  after  the  default  or  after  the 
bondholders  have  given  their  consent. 

Practically  all  mortgages,  to  safeguard  against  hasty  action 
or  the  taking  of  undue  advantage  by  either  parties  to  the  mort- 
gage, defer  any  action  until  after  a  given  period  has  elapsed 
ter  the  default  upon  the  mortgage.  In  either  ease,  the  action 
must  be  approved  by  a  specified  percentage  of  the  bondholders, 
or  the  trustee  given  the  power  in  the  insti-ument.  When  the 
trustee  does  assume  control,  he  maintains  it  until  all  claims  have 
been  adjusted.     The  state  statutes,  on  the  other  hand,  fix  the 
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time  limit  within  which  action  for  any  claims  against  the  mort- 
gae:e  may  bo  taken  by  its  statute  of  limitations. 

The  right  of  seizure  of  the  properties  for  any  default  of 
interest  may  be  waived  according  1o  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
mortgage.  The  instrument  should  provide  that  any  such  action 
should  include  the  ripht  of  claims  for  the  principal,  as  well  as 
the  interest.  But  this  does  not  affect  any  subsequent  default 
or  does  it  affect  any  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  bondholdei-s. 
This  waiver  may  be  given  even  after  the  proceedings  against 
the  corporation  have  started.  The  corporation  is  then  given 
back  complete  control  of  its  properties.  The  mortgage  further 
usually  provides  that  the  corporation  may  retain  possession  of 
its  properties  by  authority  of  the  court,  either  before  the  con- 
clusion of  foreclosure  proceedings,  or  before  the  consummation 
of  the  sale  of  the  properties,  if  all  cliargcs  and  expenses  have 
been  met.  But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  future  rights  or  acts 
of  either  party.  Where  under  the  law  the  trustee's  right  to 
sell  may  be  included,  this  right  must  be  given  in  the  mortgage. 
If  given  the  power  to  sell  at  his  own  discretion,  the  tmstce  may 
do  80  without  taking  over  the  control  of  the  property.  "WTien 
the  trustee  assumes  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  mortgage  may  either  have  provisions  allowing  him  to 
lease  the  property,  or  take  immediate  control  of  operations. 
The  regulations  contained  in  the  mortgage  nfferling  either  the 
lease  or  the  operation  of  the  propei*ty  are  widely  different.  In 
some  states  statutes  fix  the  important  limitations.  As  the  trus- 
tee does  not  represent  the  court  when  he  assumes  direct  opera- 
tion, he  becomes  personally  liable  except  where  exempted  by 
statute.  This  necessitates  a  provision  in  the  mortgage  or  vote 
of  the  bondholders,  which  will  reimburse  the  trustee  for  any 
liability  charges  that  may  arise  against  the  trustee.  All 
expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  property  are  met  by 
the  usual  methods  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  property. 

The  trustee  seldom  will  sell  or  operate  the  property,  but  will 
practically  always  apply  for  foreclosure  proceedings  in  the 
court.'    Where  the  property  is  affected  by  the  statutes  of  sev- 


*Tho  operatlnc  of  the  properties,   whirls   formerly   was   frequently 
done,  is  dow  made  impracticable  by  the  reatrictiona  placed  on  foreign 
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eral  states,  as  with  railroads,  the  complexity  of  the  various 
statutes  regarding  the  different  priorities  makes  the  appeal  of 
the  trustee  to  the  court  for  a  foreclosure  and  receivership  the 
simplest  and  safest  procedure.  If  the  foreclosure  is  granted, 
the  court  appoints  a  receiver  who  assumes  control  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  foreclosure  the  rights  of  all  creditors  are  considered 
by  the  court,  and  the  latter  appoints  a  receiver  who  takes  charge 
of  the  property  for  the  court  and  may  operate  the  property  if 
directed  by  the  court.  The  limitations  of  the  trustee's  power 
to  foreclose,  as  previously  stated,  usually  require  that  a  specified 
number  of  bondholders  must  give  their  consent.  When  no 
regulations  are  given  in  the  mortgage  and  no  action  has  been 
taken,  after  the  ''grace  days'*  of  a  default  have  elapsed,  a 
minority  has  the  power  to  re<3uest  the  trustee  to  institute  fore- 
closure proceedings.  Tf  the  trustee  follows  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  majority  can  deter  the  action  of  the  trustee  only  by 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  minority. 

When  the  trustee  is  neglipont,  or  refuses  to  act  when 
officially  notified  by  the  bondholders,  the  court  can  authorize  the 
bondholders  to  institute  their  own  proceedings  of  foreelosrure.* 

After  the  court  has  formulated  its  decree,  as  to  the  priorities 
and  the  amount  due  to  each  class  of  creditors,  the  corporation 
is  given  the  opportunity  of  making  a  pa>'nient  of  these  claims. 
The  time  allowed  and  the  conditions  governing  the  court's 
decree  vary  according  to  the  corporation's  state  domicile  and 
the  states  in  which  the  properties  are  located.  Tf  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  able  to  make  the  required  payments  according  to  the 
court's  decree,  the  property  is  offered  for  public  sale.  The 
court,  among  the  conditions  fixed,  stales  a  minimum  price  at 
which  the  property  may  be  sold.  With  large  corporations,  in 
order  to  protect  all  interests,  the  bondholders  formulate  an 
agreeraent  and  appoint  a  committee  with  which  they  deposit 
their  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  property  and  then 
organize  a  company  which  purchases  the  old  company.    In  a 


corpomtionH.  And  the  lI(il>tUtlos  the  trust  may  asRnmp  tn  taking  over 
manaeempnt  in  n  forelBii  state,  Tl»f  exercij«e  of  this  right  fihoiihl  alwnys 
be  nmde  optional. 

'.*?ef»  PrioHtieB  and  Rights ;   The  Ueceiver  in  Operation  under  Other 
Creditors'  Claiius. 
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ffvf  «tiit«i  \\\e  organization  of  a  new  company  is  not  essential, 
Mk  a  corporation  is  automatically  created  by  the  purchase  of 
th<t  corporation  and  its  properties  at  foreclosure  sale. 

If  any  part  of  the  property  can  bo  sold  without  causing 
hurm  to  the  remaining  pi^operty  of  the  corporation,  this  part 
«.^«  Iw  »old.  Usually  the  property  must  be  sold  as  an  entirety. 
Thii*  drorw  of  sale  of  the  mortgage  will  also  include  in  most 
ww*«  the  anle  of  the  franchise  or  charter.  Where  the  mortgage, 
ttN  in  i^fton  the  situation  with  railroads,  is  on  a  particular  divi- 
nion,  the  foreclosing  mortgage  has  no  rights  in  the  other  divi- 
»ionii  of  the  railroad.  If  the  division  can  be  sold  without  injury 
l»»  the  ivumining  property,  it  may  be  sold  as  a  separate  unit  by 
the  iH^urt's  decree.  Usually  this  is  not  done,  for  it  would  make 
Ihf  awurity  of  the  division  a  very  much  less  desirable  holding. 

When  the  property  is  in  such  condition  that  it  will  deterior- 
ule  (luring  foreclosure  pmccedings  and  funds  are  not  available 
Id  rcbal>ir!tate  it  and  keep  it  in  operation,  the  courts  have  in 
mnw  oases  ordered  that  the  property  be  sold  at  once.  As  this 
dow  not  allow  for  a  representation  of  all  parties  and  a  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  the  courts  are  very  reluctant  to  take  such 
Aetlon  and  rarely  have  done  so. 

Where  the  interest  alone  has  been  defaulted  and  the  prop- 
i^rfy  l«  largely  in  excess  of  the  indebtedness  as  determined  under 
thr  foi*eclosure  proceedings,  but  this  amount  cannot  be  imme<li- 
ftlely  securrd  from  tlie  operation  of  the  property,  it  may  be 
1e«N(Hl  to  avoid  the  losses  and  expenses  of  foreclosure.  If  the 
eoiirt  follows  this  procedure,  it  orders  the  trustee  to  lease  the 
properly  at  a  fixed  rental  for  a  period  sufficient  to  meet  all 
clftimK,  with  the  agreement  that  the  property  will  be  kept  in 
KimmI  condition.  It  is  only  when  the  property  has  a  very  large 
Mcraa  value  that  this  procedure  is  followed. 

Roltlements,  as  mentioned  under  "Other  Creditors'  Claims," 
In  large  corporations  at  least  result  in  a  compromise.  Setfle- 
nonts  are  usually  effected  by  an  agreement  reached  between  the 
Ytrious  committees  representing  the  different  bond  issues  and 
tho  receiver  of  the  property.  In  large  corporations,  a  sale 
would  also  be  difficult  to  consummate  without  a  compromise  that 
would  include  an  exchange  of  old  securities  for  securities  in  the 
roorganized  corporation. 
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Tf  an  investor  is  purchasing  new  securities  of  a  reorganized 
corporation  that  has  gone  through  receivership,  he  should  make 
certain  that  the  court's  orders  for  the  distributiou  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  receiver  *s  sale  have  been  sanctioned  and  the  final 
decree  signed  by  the  court.  While  no  securities  of  the  reorgan- 
ized corporation  can  he  officially  sold  until  this  decree  has  been 
signed,  it  is  well  to  take  this  precaution. 

If  the  directors  of  the  old  company  are  bidders  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  they  must  secure  the  court  *s  permission. 
As  long  as  any  party  can  show  evidence  of  ability  to  make  pay- 
ment, they  can  become  bidders  for  the  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  bondhoUlers.  themselves  not  infrequently  combine  and 
purchase  the  property  in  order  to  conserve  their  interests.  It 
is  here  that  a  bondhnhler  must  especially  watch  that  he  does  not 
act  without  full  knowledge  of  what  the  committee  proposes  and 
has  legal  power  to  do.  Committees  are  sometimes  either  hastily 
formed  by  incompetent  men,  or  they,  while  still  acting  within 
Iheir  legal  jurisdiction,  turn  their  organization  to  their  own 
interests  after  the  new  corporation  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
properties. 

When  the  bondholders  are  purchasers  of  the  foreclosed  cor- 
poration, they  are  practically  always  allowed  to  hid  in  their 
bonds  and  other  claims  if  sufficient  cash  has  been  advanced  to 
pay  the  costs  of  foreclosure  and  such  other  credit  claims  as 
must  be  paid  in  cash.  Any  sale  can  be  set  aside  by  the  court 
if  the  bondholders  can  show  legal  claims  against  the  sale.  This 
must,  however,  be  done  within  the  limit  set  by  the  court.  If 
the  claim  under  which  the  foreclosure  is  made,  is  on  a  real  estate 
mortgage  the  mortgagor  may  redeem  the  property  within  cer- 
tain statute  limitations,  even  after  the  foreclosure  sale." 

Reorganizniion  Agrecyti^nfs  and  Procedure  m  Eelafion  in  fhe 
Mortgage, — When  a  forednsure  seems  imminent  or  a  trustee  has 
actually  foreclosed  a  inortK^gc,  the  banking  house  which  under- 
wrote the  mortgage  or  those  investors  having  large  financial 
interests  in  the  corporation  appoint  a  committee.  This  commit- 
tee, which  is  usually  of  their  own  number,  formulates  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  the  securities  of  the  old 


*Keal  Estate  Mortgages,  chapter  xxvUl. 
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company,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  corporation.  The  com- 
mittee submits  its  purposed  agreement  to  the  bondholders  and 
other  interests  that  will  be  affected  by  the  foreclosure,  and 
these  may  determine  whether  the  proposed  plan  can  be  made 
operative.  "With  the  plan  submitted  is  sent  a  request  asking 
the  bondholders  and  those  affected  to  deposit  their  securities 
with  a  trust  company  and  receive  in  return  a  certificate  of 
deposit. 

The  certificates  of  deposit  state  that  the  trustee  of  the 
deposited  securities  has  received  certain  securities  and  agrees  to 
bind  himself  tn  the  terms  of  the  aRTcemcnt.  These  certificates 
may  be  returned  to,  or  be  withdrawn  by,  the  owner  upon  his 
endorsing  the  (Jcpostt  certificntcN  to  the  trust  company.  A  time 
limit  is  usually  fixed  in  which  a  party  may  withdraw.  Such 
party  is  accountable  for  all  expenses  to  a  ratio  of  the  securities 
held  to  the  total;  lliis  ratio  is  generally  fixed  at  not  higher  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  securities.  These  securi- 
ties can  be  traasferretl  like  any  certificate  upon  the  books  of  the 
company.  With  the  transference,  pass  the  terms  of  agreement 
of  the  original  owner.  A  time  limit  is  placed  upon  the  securi- 
ties which  can  be  deposited.  This  time-limit  can  be  changed 
only  at  the  will  of  the  committee  or  the  Court.  A  penalty  is 
usually  attached  to  any  tardiness. 

It  is  rare  that  a  bondholder  is  allowed  merely  to  sign  the 
agri'eement  without  depositing  his  secnrities.  Not  infrequently 
several  committees  will  be  appointed  and  a  vigorous  fight  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  serurlty  holders  to 
deposit  with  the  respective  committees  in  order  to  secure  control. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  in  such  a  fight  considerable  discretion 
needs  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  committee  with 
which  to  deposit  securities. 

As  practically  all  states  now  have  statutes  regulating  reor- 
ganization, many  of  the  details  of  the  agreement  that  can  be 
made  are  predetermined.  The  more  important  matters  in- 
cluded in  the  agreements  are: 

1.  The  appointment  of  the  committee  which  shall 
take  charge  of  reorganization  proceedings; 

2.  A  statement  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  this  com- 
mittee ; 
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3.  A  specification  of  the  regulations  under  which  the 
securities  are  to  be  dopositcd  nnd  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  depositors; 

4.  Arrangements  for  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of 
reorganization  and  the  incorporation  of  a  new  company, 
and  a  statement  of  what  the' respective  rights  will  be  in 
the  new  corporation ; 

5.  Provisions  for  all  special  powers  that  may  be  con- 
ferre<l  upon  the  committee  in  matters  which  can  ho 
handled  more  expeditiously,  such  as  making  changes  in 
the  plans,  etc.  j 

6.  Provision  for  the  assessments  that  will  be  charged 
against  the  security  liolders; 

7.  Provision  for  the  expenses  of  reorganization  and 
the  salaries  of  the  committee  and  the  replacement  of 
members. 

If  the  reorganization  plan  is  contained  in  the  original  agree- 
ment, the  assent  to  the  plan  is  given  by  the  security  holder  in 
signing  the  agreement.  This  procedure  is  uncommon.  The 
ordinary  methoil  is  to  submit  the  plan  of  reorgnnization  for 
appi-oval  at  a  later  date.  Tn  some  instances  the  agreement  gives 
complete  power  to  the  committee  to  formulate  and  carry  into 
execution  any  plnn  it  may  agree  upon,  in  which  ease  it  is 
unnecessary  for  it  to  submit  the  plan  to  the  security  holders 
for  approval,  though  the  latter  are  bound  by  an  equitable  and 
legal  plan  that  the  committee  may  adopt.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  stockholders  have  agreed  or  contracted  to  be 
bound  or  that  the  security  by  virtue  of  which  they  claim  their 
right  so  provides.  But  under  whatever  condition  the  plan  is 
submitted,  it  is  subject  to  the  court's  approval. 

When  the  plan  has  been  formulated,  it  is  filed  with  the 
depositary,  and  opport  unity  is  given  all  security  holders  to 
examine  it.  Statutes  require  that  it  be  published  in  certain 
periodicals,  and  in  most  cases  a  copy  is  submitted  to  the  regis- 
tered holders  of  deposit  certificates.  If  the  plan  is  then 
accepted  by  the  security  holders,  the  committee  can  proceed  to 
make  its  bids  for  purchase  under  order  of  the  court.  If  the 
number  necessary  to  approve  is  not  stated  in  the  mortgage  or 
agreement,  the  will  of  any  majority  does  not  bind  the  minority, 
though  it  is  rare  that  this  point  is  not  covered  in  either  one  of 
these  instruments.    When  changes  are  made,  after  the  approval 
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of  the  reorganization,  they  miist  again  be  submitted  to  the  secur- 
ity holdcps.  Minor  details  are  usually  left  to  the  committee  to 
pass  upon.  If  the  points  are  not  covered  in  the  agreement, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  court. 

The  powers  of  the  committee  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  a 
reorganization  are  quite  broad.  They  are  often  given  the  power 
to  alter  a  plan  even  after  it  has  been  deelareil  in  operation. 
Stf>ekholders  and  other  creditors  are  sometimes  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  join  in  the  reorganization  proceedings 
when  it  may  be  to  the  best  interests  of  all  parties.  The  terms 
and  the  conditionH  are  usually  fixed  by  the  committee. 

A  security  holder  cannot  be  forced  to  participate  in  the  new 
corporation  except  that  he  may  have  already  pledged  himself  to 
become  a  member  of  sucli  proceedings  by  the  terms  of  the  mort- 
gage, lie  has,  however,  a  right  to  share  in  the  sales  of  the 
property  which  secured  the  bonds.  The  same  is  true  if  the 
Mccurity  holder  has  withdrawn  from  the  agreement  or  the  reor- 
ganization is  given  up.  The  status  of  the  security  holder  in  the 
latter  ease  is  the  same  as  if  no  proceedings  had  taken  place. 
If  tlie  mortgage  states  that  a  majority  shall  decide*  then  the 
minority  is  compelled  to  accept  their  decision.  The  court  has 
gone  to  the  extent,  where  such  a  rule  has  not  existed,  of  over- 
ruling the  minority  if  the  corporation  was  one  upon  which  the 
public  was  greatly  dependent,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  a  public  utility. 

In  most  reorganizations  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the 
bondholders  to  bring  other  creditors  and  even  stockholders  into 
the  reorganized  plan.  This  arrangement  avoids  the  objections 
that  may  be  raised  by  other  creditors  and  owners  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  also  hastens  the  settlement,  which  usually  must  in  the 
end  be  carried  out  by  agreement.  The  stockholders  under  any 
condition  are  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  situation  and 
muKt  meet  the  heaviest  assessment  or  sealing  down  of  their 
holdings  in  the  new  company  or  both.  The  stockholders  have  no 
claims  upon  the  assets  until  the  claims  of  all  creditors  have 
been  satisfied,  and  it  is  only  by  consent  of  the  bondholders  that 
they  can  participate.  Very  frequently  the  large  stockholders 
are  large  holders  of  bonds,  and  to  retain  their  control  in  poli- 
cies, they  make  large  concessions  in  their  bond  holdings. 


CHAPTER  Ylll 

REGISTRATION,    TRANSFER   AND    ASSIGNIVIENTS   OF 

SECURITIES,  AND  THEIR  VALIDITY  AND 

LEGALITY 

Section  I. 


An  "anderstandinp;  of  the  more  important  requirements  con- 
cerning registration,  transfer,  and  assignment  of  stocks  and 
bonds  will  often  save  delays  as  well  as  losses  to  the  security 
holder.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  transfer  which 
are  often  considered  arbitrary  will  also  reveal  that  the  proced- 
ure has  been  built  up  with  the  particular  purpose  of  safeguard- 
ing the  security  holder.'  "While  this  book  deals  with  bonds, 
the  simpler  approach  to  this  subject  is  suggested  in  the  trans- 
fer of  stocks.  Generally,  however,  the  conditions  governing  the 
transfer  of  stocks  ai'e  common  to  the  transfer  of  registered 
bonds.  And  the  general  rules  as  to  the  signatures  and  similar 
matters  are  applicable  to  both  stocks  and  bonds. 

Transfer  of  Stock. — The  stock  certificate^  is  an  evidence  of 


*An  excellent  sumiimry  of  the  lejial  aspt>c(s  of  transfer  ami  asHlRu- 
metits  for  the  layinau  has  beL'U  Issued  Uy  the  luvestineiit  Banker's 
Associatiou  (192U)  under  the  authorship  of  IT.  Bran  CiimpbcU,  on  Legal 
Anpecia  of  the  Tnitutftr  nf  Sn^rHU^i*.  The  ti>ivlc  umler  Transfer  of 
Stock  ha«  larKely  foUinvwl  the  order  of  this  little  book.  For  the  same 
imrposea  F.  I/.  Marnsiin  niiil  H.  B.  Prlvpr's  Fuvflummtal  f*nnriiilc9  of 
Stork  TraitJifcru  (IPITI  will  lie  fnnnd  useful:  for  th'^  more  technical 
treatment  the  works  of  the  Corpuratlon  Trust  Company,  Fletcher's, 
private  Corporatiottj  and  CooU'a  Corporationt  are  standard. 

'Shares  $ each  Sharee  $ each 

Numl)er  Shares 

THE  X.  Y.  Z.  COMPANT 

Authorized  Capital  $ 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  MASSACnCSETTS 

This  certifies  that   Is  thp  nwnor  of 

shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Cornpnny. 

tntnsferable  only  ou  the  liooks  of  the  Company  In  person  or  by  attorney 
upon  the  surrender  of  this  certificate  duly  endorsed. 
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personal  owiiei^ship  in  the  share  or  shares  of  stocks  of  a  cor- 
poration. With  this  right  in  ownership  is  also  included  the 
right  to  pass  this  ownership  to  another  person.  But  for  the 
latter  person  to  have  a  legal  recognition  of  ownership,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  exist:  (1)  the  stock  certificate  must  be 
assigned  by  the  transferrer  to  the  transferee;  (2)  the  transfer  is 
made  by  the  corporation  in  its  book,  and  a  record  of  the  new 
holder  made;  and  (3)  a  new  certificate  is  issued  to  the  new 
owTier. 

The  assignment,  which,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem,  may  be  effected  in  two  different  ways 
as  described  in  the  Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act:'  "Title  to  a 
certificate  and  to  the  shares  represented  thereby  shall  be  trans- 
ferred only,  (a)  by  the  delivery  of  the  certificate  endorsed 
either  in  blank  or  to  a  specified  person  by  the  person  appearing 
by  the  certificate  to  be  the  owner  of  the  shares  represented 


1 


iContlmtird  fromjoctnota  oh  pitffe  131.) 

Tbi«  certificate  Ih  not  valid  until  ct>unterslgue<l  by  the  Transfer 
Agent  Ilepisten**!  by  tht*  llfulstrrtr. 

In  witneflN  whereof  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Company  has  caused  this  certlflcatc 
to  l>e  signed  hy  iU  duly  iiuthorized  offlc'ers  iiud  Its  coritorate  seal  to  be 

affixed,  tbU  day  of  

(i<ean   

Treasnrer  President 

Coanter«t«:ned  A.  B.  O.  ronipauy. 

Truut^fiT  A^ent 

By 

UcgUtered  D.  E,  F.  rt>uiimny. 

UeglHtrnr. 

Bj 

Aeent  to  RpfTister  Transfers. 

It  wm  t»e  notlCMl  that  there  Is  emlwxlled  in  this  eertlflcate:  <U  the 
state  of  iDcorporutioii ;  (2>  tlie  eaidtallxation  of  tbe  eoui|»any;  (3»  the 
par  value  of  the  shares  ;  <4>  the  class  of  stock  :  (fi)  the  certificate  nnm- 
l*er:  (0)  the  nnmlter  of  shares  owned:  (7)  tbe  name  of  stockholder: 
(S)  the  fliL'nntnrc  of  tbe  oflicers  of  the  company;  (0)  the  con>or«te 
Hcal ;  (10)  the  Hijinalure  of  the  tmnsfer  aeent;  (11>  the  signature  of 
the  registrar.  (F.  L.  Maraspin  and  II.  B.  Driver,  FttndamentaU  of  6'fwfc 
Trantifcrt,  pp.  7.  8.) 

■The  T*ulform  Stock  Transfer  Act  quoted  aliove  baa  lieen  adopteil  In 
(1920)  thirtwMi  states  and  one  territory;  namely,  Tonnectictit.  Illinois. 
Louisiana,  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  MIchlKan.  New  flersey.  New  York. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee.  Wisconsin,   and   Alaska. 

While  tbe  law  is  not  so  well  standardized  In  other  states,  a  cor- 
poration Is  liable  If  they  refuse  to  transfer  stock  that  possesses  the  lesal 
ri|cht  to  \ifs  tniriRfi'rrcd.  A  corporation  wroncfuliy  refuninir  to  transfer 
can  be  sued  fur  damages.  A  ct^riMtratlon  is  al!«o  re(|uired  to  exercise 
reaaonable  diligence  In  tbe  recording  of  stoctcbolders  in  Mh  transfers. 
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^thereby,  or  (b)  by  delivery  of  the  certificate  and  a  separate 

B-document  containiniD:  a  written  assii^nment'  of  the  certificate  or  a 
power  of  attorney  to  sell,  assign  or  transfer  the  same,  or  the 
shares  represented  thereby,  signed  by  the  person  appearing  by 
the  certificate  to  be  owner  of  the  shares  represented  thereby. 
Such  assignment  or  power  of  attorney  may  be  either  in  blank  or 

^  to  a  specified  person  ..." 

f  The  latter  of  these  two  forms  of  transfers  is  generally  used, 
as  it  enables  the  recording  of  the  transfer  on  the  corporation's 
books  without  the  transferrer  being  present.  The  transferrer 
may  endorse  the  instrument  of  assignment  with  the  name  of  the 
transferee  inserted  or  left  blank.*  All  names  should  be  com- 
plete, and  no  initials,  prefixes,  or  titles  should  be  used.  Any 
qualification  of  ownei*ship  should  be  fully  noted.     The  number 

B  of  shares  should  be  inserted  after  the  name  of  the  transferee. 

™  Tlie  form  for  the  power  of  attorney  is  usually  left  blank  as  the 
transferrer  cannot  as  a  rule  appear  at  the  corporation's  office  to 

Bmake  the  transfer.     The  company*s  transfer  agent  can   then 

■insert  his  own  name  and  make  the  transfer.  To  facilitate  the 
ready  delivery  from  hand  to  hand,  both  the  blanks  for  the  name 
of  the  transferee  and  attorney  are  left  blank.  Any  owner  may 
then  fill  in  the  blanks  of  the  assignment  and  insert  his  own 
name.  The  death  of  the  transferrer  will  not  impair  the  right  of 
the  holder  to  make  these  insertions.  If  the  name  of  the  attor- 
ney is  filled  in  before  the  certificate  is  presented  to  the  office  for 


I 
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'KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THE-SE  TRESENTS 

For  value  received hereby  sell,  usKlffu.  nnd  transfer 

tinto shares  of  the  Capital  Stock  rep- 
resented by  the  within  Certlflcate,  and  do  hereby  irrevocably  constitute 

and  appoint Attorney  to  transfer 

the  said  stock  on  the  books  of  the  within-named  Company  with  fuU 
power  of  substitution  in  the  premises. 

Dated  this day  of 

Witness:  (Seal) 


P.  L.  Maraspin  and  H.  B.  Driver,  FundamfmtaU  of  Stock  Transfen 
(1017).  p.  10. 

'H.  Brua  Campbell.  Lepal  Aspects  of  ike  Transfer  of  Securities, 
p.  12.  (N.  Y..  Doubleday.  Pape  &  Co..  for  Investment  Bankers'  Assoc. 
of  Amer.,  1D20.)  (This  la  the  best  brief  summary  of  the  law  for  the  lay- 
man's use  that  has  yet  come  to  the  author's  attention,  and  for  this  rea- 
son tills  book  has  been  frequently  referred  to  rather  th&n  to  a  treatise 
Intended  for  the  lawyer.) 


lU  ISVESTMEST  ASALT3S 

traiiBf  cr,  it  ribtnild  1ft  MKuiLpesaoi  l?  s  eerafioctt  vf 

tian  signed  lij  l3a^  crU)nw7.    His  iNPurr  aened  m 

is  eompleted  at  Hk  «D?^KencK  s  cffifc  m  "dte  mw  tcj 

blank  power  cf  aaocciDen.    No  dait  xm^^  bbooi 

on  the  aiwignTr)ept.    Ca^t.  bonrere*.  ^Kisld  be  lakat  ^baX  if  a 

name  is  entered  od  ilie  aaaemnsn  bbxl;  iba:  'djs  naae  dwold 

be  an  exact  ^xxpSxaaxm  of  ibe  name  as.  ibe  fare  of  die  eotzfi- 

eate. 

No  abaothzte  or  jeeneral  role  ean  be  laSd  dovn  as  to  die 
reqniresnests  of  ggnatare.  ETerr  ofire  TiQ  nse  sodi  means^  as 
it  can,  to  astisfr  itsdf  as  to  tbe  gmjlucBess  of  tbe  sUenatnre. 
In  some  eases  a  vhsess  of  a  knovn  persoQ  \o  the  transfer  ofiifc 
will  be  aeeepted  as  saflSdoit  eridfnee  of  idenThr  to  the  posan 
signing.  In  New  York  the  common  praetiee  of  transfer  oAees 
is  to  aeeept  the  agnatmes  of  a  firm  of  the  New  Torfc  Sto^ 
Exchange  as  soffieient  guarantee  of  the  agnatnre  of  the  trans- 
ferrer. Where  the  latter  is  not  nsed  or  accepted,  a  notarial 
acknowledgement  of  the  signature  most  be  made. 

Summarized,  these  requirements  of  the  simplest  form  of  a 
transfer  from  Mr.  Arthur  Jones  to  Mr.  John  Smith  are:  (1) 
the  proper  endorsement  of  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Jones:  (2) 
either  an  acknowledgment  before  a  notarr  public  of  the  sig- 
nature of  )[r.  Jones  or  guarantee  of  a  member  of  a  firm  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  ^3)  in  some  cases  a  witness  to  a 
signature  of  Mr.  Jones:  ^4)  the  fnll  name  and  address  of  Mr. 
Smith;  (5)  the  payment  of  the  Federal  and  State  Transfer  tax 
which  is  shown  by  an  attached  transfer  stamp. 

Classification  of  Transfer.^ — The  commonly  accepted  classi- 
fication of  transfers  is:  (1)  by  an  individual:  (2)  by  the  ten- 
ants; (3)  by  partnerships;  (4)  by  corporations;  (5)  by  fidu- 
ciaries. The  transfer  of  the  individual  is  usually  simple.  The 
general  requirements  for  the  individual  transfer  are  those  stipu- 
lated under  the  preceding  topic. 

Concerning  the  transfer  between  husband  and  wife  the  state 
laws  are  somewhat  at  variance  and  the  statute  of  each  particu- 
lar state  should  be  consulted. 


'K.  h.  Marsffpin  and  H.  B.  DriTer,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock 
Transfers  (1017).  pp.  26-53. 
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"As  respects  such  transfers  it  would  seem  that  the  law  of 
the  domicile  of  the  married  woman  would  govern  the  respective 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  transfer,  but  that  the  duty  of  the 
corporation  in  coiuaection  with  the  transfer  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  corporation  was 
organized." 

**It  has  been  held  that  although  by  law  of  a  state  a  sale  of 
stock  by  a  married  woman  to  her  husband  without  an  order 
of  court  is  void,  nevertheless,  a  corporation  which  transfers 
stock  on  its  books  pursuant  to  such  sale  cannot  be  held  account- 
able to  her  thereof  unless,  at  the  time  it  made  the  transfer  or 
before  the  stock  got  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser,  it 
had  notice  of  the  material  relation  existing  between  the 
parties. ' '  * 

Wliere  one  does  not  have  the  legal  right  to  make  transfers, 
such  as  an  infant  or  one  otherwise  legally  disqualified,  a  repre- 
sentative must  be  legally  appointed  to  act  in  such  a  capacity. 
"Wlien  one  person  ads  in  place  of  another  or  acts  for  another 
by  virtue  of  an  appointment,  the  person  acting  for  this  person 
is  called  an  Attorney  in  Fact.  The  transfer  agent  must  have 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  attorney's  signature  and 
assure  himself  of  the  genuineness  of  the  power  of  attorney.  In 
ease  of  bankruptcy  or  an  assignment  to  creditors,  all  power  of 
transfer  of  securities  is  thereby  surrendci-cd  and  must  be  made 
by  the  properly  appointed  legal  representative. 

Where  two  or  niijre  perHons  (other  than  husband  and  wife) 
hold  in  common  under  one  instrument,  a  joint  tenancy  is  said 
to  exist.  Where  two  or  more  persons  hold  property  in  com- 
mon but  under  separate  instruments,  indicating  the  interest  as 
separate,  the  arrangement  is  known  as  tenancy  in  common. 
Statutes  usually  provide  for  the  creation  of  tenancies  in  com- 
mon, and  in  that  case  a  transfer  of  stock  is  made  in  the  name 
of  each  individual  as  joint  tenant. 

In  a  partnership,  as  every  partner  is  an  agent,  a  transfer 
can  be  made  by  any  partner.     It  is,  however,  deemed  advisable 


»n.  Rnin  ranipttell.  I.cfial  Attprcta  of  Tratutfrr  of  Securities^  p.  21. 
(ReferPiice  to  Cook  rti  rnriHtrntlons.  7th  Ed.,  pp.  (12-054.1 

MbW.     (RtfereuLV  to  KU-tcber  ou  Private  Corporations,  p.  G43G.) 
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whore  the  parlnership  owns  the  stock  and  a  partner  is  to  W 
come  the  possessor  of  the  stock,  lliat  some  other  member  of  the 
firm  make  the  assignment  for  the  firm. 

The  ti-ansfer  of  strwk  owned  by  a  eoi^oration  must  be  made 
hy  an  official  desijfnated  in  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  with 
(he  power  to  assign  and  traii.sf<*r  swunties.  A  copy  of  the  by- 
laws supporting  the  authority  of  (he  corporation  afficer's  power 
and  a  certificate  from  tbe  .secretary  indicating?  that  the  person 
sibling  is  the  person  having  that  power,  are  required.  If  the 
power  of  transfer  is  not  specifietl,  the  board  of  directors  of 
tJte  corporation  may  convey  this  rijfht  to  an  official  of  the  cor- 
poration. In  the  second  case  a  copy  of  the  minutes  conveying 
the  special  power  to  a  particular  officer  is  required.  The 
requirements  are  practically  the  same  where  any  form  of  asso- 
ciation, fraternal  or  other  form  of  voluntary  organization 
desires  to  transfer  stock.  Transfers  under  Fiduciaries,  i.  e.. 
Executors/  Guardians/  Administrators/  Conservators/  and 
Trustees'  are  much  more  complicated  and  technical  than  the 
I>ower  of  ti*ansfer  as  relatetl  to  any  of  the  forms  of  transfer 
previously  discus.sed.  So  many  exacting  legal  differences  must 
be  observed  that  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  discuss  the 
details.  What  may  apply  in  one  state  will  often  have  to  be 
modified  in  another  state.  So  many  changes  are  also  taking 
place  evt-ry  year  in  state  statutes  that  the  advice  of  a  trust 
company  should  always  be  sought  before  taking  action-    Be- 


•Kxwulor— "One  to  whom  unothor  permits,  by  his  last  wlU,  the 
QXcontiou  of  that  will  uud  teMlnnieiit." 

MtunnlUti — A  [lerftou  npt>(>lut(^l  hy  the  court  or  wtU  to  manage  the 
nfTnlr!)  of  a  minor. 

•Ailiiiiiilntrutor— An  A<lii)iiiistrotr»r  is  nsnully  nn  Imlivitliial  ai>- 
l>olnte<l  l»y  Ihp  Mirrotfiite  or  pmlmte  court  to  niannKO  nw\  lUstrllmte 
thn  I'Ktnto  of  a  to8ta(i>r  who  has  »piM>h)tefl  no  executor  la  bis  wUI  or 
(Ik*  CNlati*  of  a  ] person  dyin^  intoNtate, 

•C'onxerviitor — in  the  nmw*  in  whicli  thiH  lerm  Is  u«wl  above,  an 
Indlvi^lnnl  api>oinUMl  to  lake  cliartfe  of  the  ufTalrs  of  an  inillvUlnal 
adviinowl  in  age  or  of  one  whose  mentttl  weakuetts  Incnpacltutes  him 
from  tnking  care  of  hln  estate. 

TrtiPiee — "A  i>erRfrti  in  whom  pome  PPtate,  Interest,  or  power  Jn 
or  nffeetinK  pn>iM'rty  of  any  (h»norlptlun  is  vpsIimI  for  llie  InMieflt  of  an- 
otlier,  or  (o  whom  tl»e  proiKTty  haw  been  eonveyeil  to  Ue  held  or  ma»- 
nUiMl  for  another/*     (3  Ilrmv.  Laic  iHct.  p.  33.S4.)      (Quoted.) 
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cause  of  these  conditions,  only  a  general  statement  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

In  any  form  of  cantrol  and  administration  of  property,  the 
full  legal  evidence  of  the  powei-s  and  authority  of  the  offi- 
cial is  required  by  the  transfer  office  of  the  corporation.  In 
fact  the  general  principle  can  be  laid  down  that  no  action  can 
be  taken  in  the  administration  of  others*  affairs  without  legal 
evidence  of  authority.  When  stocks  in  the  name  of  a  descend- 
ant are  to  bo  transferred,  a  certified  copy  of  the  will  and  a  cer- 
tificate showing  its  probate  and  testanientory  letters  as  to  the 
appointment  must  be  offered.  The  will  often  contains  specific 
direction  as  to  the  disposition  of  any  securities,  which  must  be 
complied  witli.  In  some  states  an  executor  cannot  sell  prop- 
erty of  any  form  without  a  specific  order  from  the  pourt.  A 
certified  copy  of  this  order  from  the  court  must  then  also  be 
presented  at  the  transfer  office.  Particular  difficulties  in  this 
connection  are  apt  to  arise  as  to  whether  all  conditions  of  the 
order  have  been  met.  If  they  have  not  and  a  corporation 
has  transferred  stock  and  violated  some  requirement  of  the 
order  regulated  by  statute,  it  may  create  a  liability  against 
itself. 

Again,  the  power  of  an  executor  to  buy  and  sell  securities 
should  be  explicitly  stated.  If  the  power  is  a  general  one  to 
manage,  this  power  is  usually  implied.  In  some  states  this 
power  is  not  given  under  statute  except  by  a  specific  order  of 
the  Court.  To  avoid  danger  of  legal  complications  all  carefully 
drawn  instruments  pruviilc  for  powers  to  sell  and  purchase 
securities.  The  same  conditions  also  apply  to  the  trustee.  As 
authorities  previously  rcfcrrc<:l  to  state:  ''It  is  the  general  duty 
of  the  trustee  to  keep  the  property  which  is  left  him  iu  tru^t  or 
conveyed  to  him  under  a  trust  instrument,  in  its  existing  form, 
that  is  to  collect  the  income  accruing  on  the  property  held  in 
trust  and  distribute  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  trust.  Rut  it  often  becnmcs  imperative  and  necessary  that 
certain  securities  be  sold  and  investments  changed,  and  the 
transfer  agent  would  bo  bound  to  see  that  authority  for  such 
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action  was  given  the  trustee  by  the  terms  of  the  trust  instru- 
ment."' 

Also  a  fiduciary  has  not  the  legal  right  to  make  a  contract 
with  himself,  unless  specially  authorized  by  the  court ;  the  same 
applies  to  executors  of  an  estate.  To  further  safeguard  the 
trusteeship  against  transfers  of  this  character,  the  trustee  can- 
not give  general  powers  of  attorney  to  another  individual. 
Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purchaser  from  a  trustee 
to  determine  whether  the  trustee  is  making  an  unauthorized 
sale,  or  for  the  corporation  to  ascertain  whether  a  misappro- 
priation of  funds  has  been  made,  yet  if  notice  has  been  given 
of  misappropriation  of  moneys,  tfie  purchaser  or  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  liable  for  such  a  transfer. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  transfers  of  securities  to  a  des- 
cendant must  also  be  accompanied  by  the  authority  of  a  state 
official  or  officials;  in  most  instances  this  requirement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  state  its  fees  or  taxes.  In  such 
cases  a  certified  copy  of  this  authority  should  also  be  required.* 

Illustrations  of  a  Transfer  Under  Fiduciaries*  Powers. — The 
general  requirements  governing  the  transfer  of  a  descendant  are 
so  well  summarized  in  the  following  illustration  by  E.  Brua 
Campbell,  that  is  quoted  in  full : 

"As  illustrating  the  general  requirements  of  transfer  offices 
when  stock  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  decedent  is  presented  for 
transfer  out  of  the  name  of  said  decedent,  let  us  assume  that 
John  Smith,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  registered  owner 
of  a  certificate  for  100  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  X  Railway 
Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  said  John  Smith  dies  leaving  a 
last  will  and  testament  which  is  admitted  to  probate  in  the 


'F.  li.  Maraspin  and  H.  B.  Driver,  Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock 
Transfers  (1917),  p.  46. 

■  "In  no  case  wiU  a  transfer  from  an  executor  to  himself  IndlviduaUy 
be  recognized,  unless  It  appears  from  the  Will  that  he  is  a  residuary 
legatee,  and  unless  It  is  further  made  to  appear  by  affidavit  of  an 
executor,  that  all  legacies  and  all  claims  against  the  descendant  and 
his  estate  have  been  paid  in  full,  and  that  there  are  assets  sufficient  to 
pay  the  remaining  expenses  of  administration.  In  no  case  will  a  trans- 
fer by  an  administrator  to  himself  be  recognized  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  court  controlling  Its  administration."  (Spencer  Trask 
and  Company,  Unpulilished  Memorandum.) 
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Orphans  Court  of  Philadelphia  County  and  letters  testamentary 
thereunder  are  issued  to  one  George  Brown.  The  executor  in 
order  to  pay  certain  debts  nf  the  decedent  desires  to  sell  this 
stock  and  it  is  therefore  forwarded  to  a  brokerage  firm  in  New 
York  City,  where  the  Railway  Company  has  a  transfer  office  for 
the  convenience  of  its  security  holders,  with  the  request  that  it 
sell  the  same  for  and  on  account  of  the  estate.  The  firm  of 
brokers  effects  a  sale  of  the  stock  and  the  next  step  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  certificate  into  the  name  of  the  purchaser  or  his  nom- 
inee on  the  books  of  the  Railway  Company.  The  usual  docu- 
ments and  proofs  which  the  Railway  Company  would  require 
before  makiiig  this  transfer  are  the  following: 

(1)  An  officially  certified  copy  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  and  of  all  codicils  thereto,  of  the  decedent. 

(2)  An  officially  certified  copy  of  the  decree  or  a 
probate  certificate  of  recent  date  evidencing  the  appoint- 
ment and  qualification  of  executor  or  executors,  and  that 
snch  appointment  remains  unrevoked.  In  New  York 
these  probate  certificates  are  sometimes  called  surrogate's 
certificates. 

(3)  Stock  certificale  properly  assigned  by  George 
Brown  "as  Executor  of  the  Estate  of  John  Smith,  de- 
ceased,** with  signature  guaranteed  by  a  firm  having 
membership  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  or  a 
notarial  acknowledgement  of  the  signature  in  lieu  of  said 
guarantee. 

(4)  Waiver  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  consenting  to  the  transfer  under  the  Inheritance 
Tax  laws  of  said  state. 

(5)  Waiver  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  consenting  to  the  transfer  under  the  Inheritance 
Tax  laws  of  said  state. 

(6)  New  York  State  and  Federal  Transfer  Tax  stamps 
in  the  proper  amounts. 

It  IS  believed  that  no  waiver  under  the  Inheritance  Tax  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania  would  be  required  in  this  case."' 

Variations,  of  course,  in  the  detail  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments of  authority  of  power  offered  to  the  transfer  office  by 
the  various  fiduciary  agents  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
above  quotation.  The  general  principle  of  application  in  the 
transfers  of  persons  acting  under  fiduciary  powers  is  well  illus- 
trated. 


'H.  Brua  Campbell,  Legal  A$p€cU  of  the  Transfer  of  8ccuritie9 
(1920).  pp.  30-31, 
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Lost,  Destroyed,  or  Stolen  Stock  Certificates, — ^Under  the 
Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act,  the  law  provides  that:  "Where  a 
certificate  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  court  of  competent  jur- 
isdiction may  order  the  issue  of  a  new  certificate."  This  is  the 
law  in  some  other  states  not  having  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act. 
The  evidence,  however,  must  be  sufficient  to  prove  such  loss. 
The  courts  have,  also,  generally  held  in  most  cases  that  a  bond 
of  indemnity  against  its  loss  to  any  bona  fide  holders  of  the 
lost  stock  certificates  must  be  furnished.*  In  addition  to  the 
indemnity  bond,  the  holder  is  usually  required  to  give  aflSdavit 
of  the  loss,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  publicity. 

The  case  with  stolen  certificates  is  quite  different.  Stocks 
are  like  non-negotiable  bonds.  But  if  the  owner  allows  the  cer- 
tificate to  pass  from  his  hands  to  a  bona  fide  holder  endorsed  in 
blank,  the  question  of  negotiability  is  not  so  clearly  defined  and 
the  merits  of  the  case  must  be  established  upon  its  particular 
facts. 

The  Uniform  Transfer  Act  provides  that  if  the  certificate 
has  been  delivered  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  he  may 
claim  the  certificate.  This  nullifies  the  transfer  except  in  case, 
"the  certificate  has  been  transferred  to  a  purchaser  for  value  in 
good  faith  without  notice  of  any  facts  making  the  transfer 
wrongful,  or  (2)  the  injured  person  has  elected  to  waive  the 
injury,  or  has  been  guilty  of  laches  in  endeavoring  to  enforce 
his  rights.*'*  A  considerable  clarification  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  Uniform  Transfer  Act  in  establishing  "the 
elements  of  negotiability  upon  a  stock  certificate  which, 
endorsed  in  blank  for  transfer  passes  into  bona  fide  hands  and 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the 
highest  courts  of  at  least  one  state."* 

Transfer  Taxes. — Transfer  taxes  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
"Taxation  of  Securities"  are  becoming  of  increasing  import- 
ance.   The  number  of  states  using  the  tax  on  stock  transfers  is 


^Fletcher,  Private  Corporations,  p.  5796. 
njnlform  Transfer  Act,  sec  168   (I). 

^MiOcr  V.  Doran,  151  lU.  App.  527,  affd.  245  111.  200.     (Quoted  from 
H.  Brua  CampbeU,  p.  68.) 
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still  very  limited,  but  will  be  increased.  With  this  transfer  tax 
should  also  be  added  the  Federal  stoek  transfer  tax.  These,  of 
course,  do  not  apply  to  bond  transfers.  But  of  even  more 
importance  to  the  investor  arc  the  Federal  and  state  inheri- 
tance and  estate  taxes  also  discussed  in  the  subsequent  chapter 
referred  to  above.  So  large  and  important  have  these  taxes 
become  that  Ihe  question  as  to  what  furni  an  estate  shall  be 
put  in  is  assuming  large  proportions. 

Negoitnhle  Tnsfrnments. — The  distinp^uishing  characteristics 
between  bonds  and  stocks  have  already  been  described  in  Chap- 
ter II.  For  purposes  of  transfer,  bonds  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  instruments. 
Negotiability,  as  referred  to  here,  means  the  power  or  right 
possessed  by  an  instrument  to  be  transferred  from  person  to 
person  the  same  as  any  medium  of  exchange.  Coupon  bonds 
made  payable  to  bearer  till  these  requirements  of  negotiability 
and  can  be  transferred  by  more  delivery.  This  a.ssumcs  that 
the  holder  of  the  bond  has  no  notice  of  any  defenses  which  the 
former  bolder  of  the  title  could  use  in  laying  claim  to  owner- 
ship of  the  instniment-  Again,  however,  any  variation  from 
the  requirements  stated  in  the  paragraph  following  may  alter 
the  negotiability  of  the  instrument.  This  must  be  decided  by 
the  facts  in  each  particular  case. 

The  conditions  and  rules  governing  registered  bonds  (the 
non-negotiable  instruments)  are  usually  set  forth  in  the  cor- 
poration mortgage  securing  the  bond  issue.  The  details  in  the 
mortgage  are  frequently  very  complete  and  should  be  examined 
with  extreme  care  if  a  mooted  question  on  the  transfer  ever 
arises. 

The  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  which  is  now  used 
in  practically  all  states  is  applicable  to  corporate  bonds.  As 
provided  by  this  statute  the  more  important  requirements  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  the  negotiability  of  a  corporate 
bond  are  as  follows:  "(1)  It  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  maker  or  the  drawer;  (2)  It  must  contain  an  unconditional 
promise  or  order  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  money-  (3)  It  must  be 
payable  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time; 
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(4)  It  must  be  payable  to  order  or  bearer;  and  (5)  where  the 
instrument  is  addressed  to  a  drawee,  he  must  be  named  or 
otherwise  indicated  therein  with  reasonable  certainty."* 

Registered  Bonds* — A  registered  bond  is  one  which  is  pay- 
able to  a  designated  individual  and  is  re^stered  in  the  name  of 
this  individual  at  the  office  of  the  company  or  of  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  company.  This  bond  has  no  coupons,  the  interest  being 
paid  by  checks  which  are  sent  to  the  registered  owner.  A  reg- 
istered bond,  consequently  cannot  be  transferred  until  the  payee 
has  assigned  it  or  an  assignment  is  executed  by  one  having  the 
power  of  attorney.  A  new  bond  will  then  be  made  out  for  the 
new  owner  by  the  corporation  or  civil  division.  By  conforming 
to  this  formality  of  transfer,  the  principal  and  interest  becomes 
due  to  the  last  name  which  appears  on  the  registry,  as  owner 
of  the  bond.  The  form  of  assignment  used  as  in  transferring 
of  stock  is  practically  always  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  bond. 

The  purpose  of  registration  is  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
bond  against  theft  or  loss,  for  a  registered  bond  can  be  collected 
only  by  the  registered  payee.  The  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
the  sale  of  registered  bonds  have  led  to  a  very  limited  use  of 
this  privilege.  The  fact,  however,  that  so  many  bonds  contain 
the  privilege  of  inter-changeability  from  a  coupon  to  a  registered 
bond  is  evidence  in  itself  that  there  are  a  very  considerable 
number  of  registered  bonds  sold  or  coupon  bonds  are  later 
exchanged  for  registered  bonds. 

Coupon  Bonds. — A  coupon  bond  is  made  of  two  parts:  the 
instrument  representing  the  principal  sum  payable  to  a  named 
person  or  order  or  to  bearer,  and  the  series  of  interest  certifi- 
cates which  represent  the  respective  interest  payments  due  at 
stated  intervals.  These  interest  coupons,  which  are  attached  to 
the  part  of  the  bond  representing  the  principal  sum,  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  latter,  and  each  one  of  the  series  is  detached, 
as  it  comes  due,  and  is  presented  for  payment.  These  coupons, 
the  details  of  which  will  be  explained  later,  are  payable  to 


'Joseph  Doddridge  Brannan,  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  An- 
notated (1920),  p.  2. 

The  details  governinR  the  United  States  Bonds  and  Notes  which 
are  similar  to  the  principles  laid  down  In  this  chapter  can  be  found  In 
Circular  No.  141  of  The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States. 
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bearer  or  to  order,  and  when  detached  are  negotiable.  When 
the  coupons  are  separated  from  the  main  instrument  before  ma- 
turity, they  can  bo  negotiated  like  a  promissory  note. 

The  most  common  forni  of  issuing  the  coupon  ia  to  the 
bearer.  If  a  negotiable  bond  is  made  payable  to  a  payee  or 
order  it  ran  be  transferred  by  endorsement.  But  if  the  bond  is 
made  payable  to  a  payee  or  bearer,  all  that  is  necGs.sary  to  make 
a  transfer  is  to  make  a  delivery  of  the  instrument. 

A  bond  may  be  registered,  either  as  to  principal  alone  or 
both  the  principal  and  interest.  When  the  principal  alone  is 
registered,  tlio  interest  coupcms  arc  negotiable  and  are  payable 
to  any  holder  on  their  due  date,  but  the  principal  can  be  paid 
only  to  the  Tegistercd  owner  The  rcRistration  is  made  by  the 
proper  official  writing  the  name  of  the  ovrner  in  a  space  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  recording  this  ownership  on  the 
books  of  the  company.  "Where  the  indenture  provides  that  cou- 
pon bonds  may  later  be  registered  as  to  principal,  the  coupon 
bonds  have  a  form  provided  on  the  back  of  the  bond  where  the 
name  of  the  owner  may  be  inserted  by  the  trustee  or  agents 
for  the  company  as  being  entitled  to  the  principal  when  due. 

When  both  the  principal  and  interest  are  regi.stered,  the 
coupon  is  usually  returned  to  the  corporation  and  a  rcgistcre<:l 
bond  issued  to  the  owner  of  the  bond.  The  registration  is 
recorded  in  the  manner  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
A  coupon  bond  can  be  made  a  fully  registered  bond  by  sending 
it  to  the  company  and  linvtng  the  company  tyr  its  agents  detach 
the  coupons  and  fill  in  the  owner's  name  on  the  space  ordinarily 
provided  to  register  the  bond  as  to  principal.  The  ownier  then 
has  in  his  possession  the  indenture  of  a  bond  witli  his  name 
written  on  the  back  by  the  company,  and  the  company  is  in 
possession  of  the  coupons.  Wlien  the  interest  comes  due  the 
owner,  as  in  an  original  registered  bond,  the  company  sends  a 
cheek  direct  for  the  interest  payments. 

The  practice  with  most  companies,  where  a  fully  registered 
bond  is  to  be  converted,  is  to  issue  a  new  bond  with  coupons 
attached,  except  that  the  coupons  already  due  are  detached.  In 
cases  where  a  bond  hns  been  fully  registered  by  detaching  the 
coupons  and  the  owner  desires  to  change  back  to  the  original 
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form,  the  bond  is  released  to  bearer  after  the  owner  has  si^e4 
a  power  of  attorney.  Sheets  of  coupons  bearing  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  indenture  are  again  attached.  Such  a  procedure, 
however,  is  unusual. 

Transfer  and  Assignment  of  Bonds. — Bonds  may  be  made 
payable  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  to  a  stated  payee  or  to  the 
bearer.  In  the  former  the  transfer  must  be  in  writinR,  but  in 
the  latter,  the  bond  may  be  transferred  without  any  written 
form  of  agreement.  It  is  then  in  common  practice  called  a 
negotiable  instrument.  The  «pat'e  for  thn  name  of  the  payee  is 
then  left  blank  and  the  bond  is  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  can 
be  delivered  to  any  one  without  any  other  formality  than  affects 
the  ordinary  sale  of  gcwds  across  a  nverchamlise  counter. 

Generally  bonds  are  transferred  by  a  bond  power  of  attor- 
ney, which  is  in  the  form  of  an  assignment,  tlie  holder's  name 
being  attested  to  by  a  witness.'  The  ^inly  pljiee  where  Iho 
holder  of  the  bond  is  entitled  to  write  upon  it  is  wliere  the  bond 
is  a  fully  registered  form  and  has  an  a.ssignment  form  printed 
on  the  back.  The  proper  filling  in  *if  this  assignment  form  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  delivery.  It  cannot  bo  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  the  owners  themselves  should  not  mark  or  in 
any  way  make  a  mark  that  indicates  ownership.  When  a  mark 
is  made  upon  a  bond  that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing ownership,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  ruled  that 
this  bond  is  a  marked  bond  and  not  a  good  delivery  unless  sold 
as  a  marked  bond. 

Wlien  a  bond  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner  may 
compel  the  corporation  to  issue  a  new  bond  if  proof  can  be 
shown  of  the  lf»ss  or  destruction  of  the  bond.*  With  stolen 
bonds  the  ease  is  different.  If  a  negotiable  bond  is  stolen  and 
later  purchased  by  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the  owner  from  whom 
the  bonds  were  stolen  has  no  claims  against  the  corporation  or 
municipality.  As  long  as  the  holder  of  a  bond  is  a  bona  fide 
one,  the  title  is  vested  in  his  name.    Where  the  bond  has  been 


'One  Stock  ETchanf;o  firm  wilt  arcppt  such  a  pf^wrr  from  another 
Stock  ExchnnRe  hoiiso  iittaohefl  to  8  bomi.  \t  the  siirnnturc  1m  Kuarau- 
teed,  otherwlee  It  must  \*e  arknow-lwlaoil  before  a  Notary  riibUc. 

MJbesupi^ake  &  Ohio  Canal  Company  v.  Blair,  45  Md.  102, 
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stolen  after  the  maturity  date,  the  title  is  still  vested  in  the 
true  owner  and  not  the  bona  fide  holder. 

When  bonds  are  not  negotiable,  the  purchaser  of  the  stolen 
bonds  cannot  seeure  a  vested  title  in  the  bonds.  Consequently, 
if  new  bonds  have  lioen  issued  for  the  stolen  bonds,  the  true 
owner  may  again  secure  possession  of  them  through  his  vested 
title  whieh  has  not  been  changed. 

Coupons. — A  eoupon  severed  from  the  bond  is  a  separate 
and  negotiable  security.  It  is  a  separate  contract  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  bond.  Each  coupon  eonstilutes  an  obligation  of 
the  company  which  has  promised  this  definite  sum  upon  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  coupon  has  no  right  to  interest  until  its  due  date, 
and  each  coupon  is  valued  at  the  discount  of  its  face  value  to 
the  date  of  its  respective  maturity.  Wlien  detached,  it  can  be 
considered  as  an  independent  security  or  obligation  of  the  com- 
pany. Suit  cnn  be  brought  for  each  of  those  detached  instru- 
ments only  as  they  come  due.  and  the  individual  holder  cannot 
take  any  of  the  property  under  the  mortgage  apart  from  the 
other  holders. 

If  the  coupon  is  not  independently  negotiable,  separate 
action  for  its  recovery  cannot  be  brought.  Action  can  be 
brought  only  with  the  bond,  fnr  the  coupon  is  not  then  a  sep- 
arate instrument,  but  a  part  of  the  bond.  The  statutes  of  some 
states,  hold,  however,  that  if  the  bond  is  negotiable,  the  coupons 
arc  negotiable,  as  a  part  of  the  instrument,  and  the  court  deci- 
sions of  other  states  have  .supported  the  same  claim.  In  dis- 
puted cases,  it  is  an  accepted  m\e  that  the  rules  governing  the 
pnncipal  woiild  have  precedence  over  the  coupons. 

The  security  of  the  interest  coupons  ia  the  same  as  that  of 
the  principal  of  the  bond.  Any  accrual  of  interest  is  entitled 
to  its  proportional  share  in  the  property.  Any  loss  due  to 
foreclosure  is  bnrnc  prop<jrtionally  belween  the  bonds  and  the 
coupons.  Normally,  in  foreclosure,  coupons  are  paid  in  the 
order  in  which  tliey  come  due,  all  cmipons  and  the  principal  of 
the  bond  having  equal  priority.  Where  provisions  in  the  mort- 
gage give  priorities,  these  priorities,  especially  where  a  mort- 
gage secures  several  varieties  of  bonds,  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  courts. 
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When  a  coupon  becomes  due,  the  owner  clips  it  from  his 
bond  and  presents  it  for  payment  to  the  trustee  or  at  the  office 
of  the  corporation  agent  designated  in  the  mortgage.  If  the 
corporation  has  not  provided  a  place  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons,  they  must  be  presented  or  sent  to  the  corporation's 
own  office.  The  common  practice,  where  they  must  be  for- 
warded, is  to  deposit  them  with  a  bank,  which  can  more  easily 
and  safely  attend  to  their  collection.  Formerly,  as  long  as  the 
coupon  was  negotiable,  any  one  who  presented  it  had  the 
right  to  collect  it,  and  no  evidence  of  ownership  of  the  bond 
need  be  shown.  The  Federal  Tax  laws  have  practically  changed 
this,  in  that  an  ownership  certificate  describing  the  bonds  must 
be  presented  with  all  coupons  other  than  municipal  and  govern- 
ment bonds,  on  which  no  normal  income  tax  is  to  be  collected. 
This  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  coupons  not  in  the  hands 
of  rightful  owners  to  be  cashed.  While  it  is  an  indication  of 
lack  of  foresightedness  to  do  so,  the  holder  can  present  his  cou- 
pon at  any  time  after  it  is  due  and  demand  payment,  though 
he  has  no  claim  for  interest  upon  the  amount  of  interest  due. 
Upon  payment,  the  coupons  are  cancelled. 

The  practices  of  the  states  differ  in  dealing  with  the  interest 
on  coupons  due  and  not  paid  by  the  corporation.  In  a  number 
of  states,  coupons  which  are  detached  and  negotiable  and  in 
possession  of  a  holder  other  than  the  holder  of  the  principal 
have  a  legal  claim  to  interest  when  the  coupon  is  overdue  and 
not  paid.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  also  varied 
where  the  coupons  are  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  of  the  bond, 
attached  or  detached.  The  weight  of  authority,  however,  has 
ruled  against  the  allowance  of  interest  on  cox^pons  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  Where  the  rate  allowed  is  not  fixed 
by  the  mortgage,  it  is  usually  fixed  by  the  court  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  state  statutes. 

If  the  bond  can  be  called  before  the  due  date  given  on  the 
coupon,  the  recital  on  the  coupon  should  provide  for  its  pay- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  the  bond.  As  the  cou- 
pon is  a  separate  negotiable  obligation,'  it  is  essential  that  all 
qualifications  or  limitations  should  appear  upon  its  face. 


'Continental  Securities  Co.  v.  N.  T.  Central  H.  R..  217  N.  T.  119; 
1916. 
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^^^H  Section  II. 

^^^  VALIDITY  AND  LEGALITY 

Problems  of  validity  and  legality  of  bonds  are  largely  con- 
fined to  the  issue  of  minor  civil  divisions.  Questions  involving 
validity  and  legality  of  issue  seldom  arise  in  connection  with 
private  corporations.  In  private  corporations,  the  holder  of 
the  bond  is  secured  by  actual  property  and  the  legality  of  the 
mortgage  securing  the  bond  is  attested  as  to  its  validity  by  the 
attorney.  The  corparatp  inortffage  is  rarely  ever  subjected  to 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  attorneys  as  to  the  legality  of  issue. 
A  corporation  needs  no  coaching  to  be  made  aware  of  the  cost- 
liness of  such  procedure,  and  the  financial  loss  caused  by  the 
lack  of  strict  conformity  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  mort- 
gage needs  no  argument.  This,  coupled  with  the  claim  upon  a 
specified  property  in  all  corporate  bond  issues,  has  also  very 
much  simplified  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  legality  of  cor- 
porate issues. 

In  the  civil  divisions,  where  only  the  bond  instrument  is 
issued,*  this  problem  in  the  past  has  always  been  a  large  and 
all-important  one.  The  not  infrequent  ambiguity  of  statutes,  as 
well  as  the  great  variation  of  statutes,  the  differences  in  judicial 
decisions,  and  the  large  number  of  local  ofRciols  often  incxpcri- 
encwl  who  must  pass  upon  these,  have  been  accountable  for  a 
large  number  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  past  over 
the  validity  and  legality  of  the  minor  civil  division  issues.  The 
inci*easingly  more  rigid  interpretation,  and  the  holding  to  strict 
accountability  of  the  civil  divisions  that  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  issue,  have  had  a  lasting  influence  upon  careless  offi- 
cials. But  a  very  much  larger  influence  in  eliminating  these 
objections  has  been  effected  by  the  care  of  the  investment 
bankers  in  underwriting  municipal  issues.  Any  issue  since 
lOOQ  that  can  lay  claim  to  invalidity  or  illegality  is  indeed  rare. 
The  claims  to  invalidity  have  practically  all  been  raised  con- 
cerning issues  brought  out  before  1900.  Further,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  bankers  and  the  interpretation  of  the  courts,  many 


'See  chapter  xxxir  for  the  rare  exceptions  to  this  statement. 
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corrections  in  recent  years  have  been  made  in  municipal  bond 
law,  and  considerable  standardization  has  been  efFeetcd  in  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  several  states.  Such  a  mistake  in  vio- 
lation of  statute,  as  a  nmnicipnlity  voting  one  day  too  soon, 
after  a  former  rejection  of  the  same  issue  by  the  voters,  as 
occurred  in  one  municipality,  has  little  chance  of  escaping  the 
scrutiny  of  the  experienced  banking  firm.  Mnni<'ipal  issues 
rejecteil  by  investment  hankers,  for  var^nnf^  degrees  of  errors 
in  eonforminff  to  legal  requirements,  amount  to  millions  of  dnl- 
lars.  But  this  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  of  continued 
attention  to  this  problem. 

As  the  validity  and  lepality  of  municipal  issues  are  dismsspd 
more  in  particular  under  Civil  Loans,  only  a  general  statement 
of  these  subjects  is  given  here.  It  would,  however,  be  impractical 
and  hardly  necessary  in  this  treatise  to  consider  other  than  the 
more  important  and  more  common  causes  of  illegality.  These 
causes  group  themselves  about  the  more  important  headings, 
considered  later  in  discussion  of  the  legal  requirements  of 
municipal  issues.  They  are:  (1)  the  purpt)sp  for  whifh  munic- 
ipal bonds  may  be  lawfully  issued;  (2)  the  authority  or  power 
to  issue  municipal  bonds;  (3)  the  procedure  and  acts  of  the 
civil  authorities;  (4)  the  ratification  of  the  issue;  (5)  the  exe- 
cution, delivery,  form,  and  registration;  and  (6)  the  violations 
of  tax  and  bond  limitations  and  restrictions. 

Continued  simplification  in  the  regulation  and  method  of 
issues  is  decreasing  the  larger  part  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  these  problems.  Reform  in  municipal  legislation,  however, 
has  never  gone  foi'ward  with  great  alacrity.  Even  with  the 
increasing  tendency  of  the  courts  to  declare  an  invalid  issue 
legal  and  to  hold  liable  a  municipality  which  has  appropriated 
the  funds  of  an  issue,  an  appeal  to  the  courts  is  not  only  a 
doubtful  procedure  but  a  costly  one,  and  validation  from  this 
source  must  be  accepted  as  a  last  resource  for  a  bond  already 
in  hand. 

Courts  have  constantly  held  in  recent  years  that  the  recital 
on  the  face  of  the  bond  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  estoppel,  that  is, 
to  bar  the  municipality  from  repudiating  the  obligation.  This 
has  facilitated  the  standardization  of  bond  forms.     It  must  be 
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observed,  however,  that  these  recitals  serve  as  an  estoppel  only 
where  they  are  executed  by  those  authorized  by  law  to  issue 
them.  Further,  the  security  representing  to  have  a  legitimate 
claim  against  the  municipality  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bona 
fide  holder.  The  deci.sjons  affecting  these  recitals  have  not  had 
reference  especially  to  the  recitals  as  specified  by  law,  but  to 
the  statements  which  certify  that  certain  acts  have  been  per- 
formed and  certain  facts  exist  which,  if  they  were  performed 
or  did  exist,  would  make  the  bond  a  valid  claim  in  the  hands  of 
a  bona  fide  holder.  The  statement  of  such  facts  may  not  even 
be  required  by  the  statute,  and  the  estoppel  may  merely  be 
based  on  the  fact  itself.  This  does  not,  however,  bar  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law  where  it  does  affect  these  recitals.  ** Nothing.*' 
state-s  one  court  decision,  "Ls  better  settled  than  this  rule — 
that  the  purchaser  of  bonds  such  as  these,  is  held  to  know  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  the  statutory  restrictions  beariuf? 
on  this  question  of  the  authority  to  issue  them;  also  the  recitals 
of  the  bond  ho  buys;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  acts  in  good 
faith  and  pays  value,  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  such 
recitals  of  facts  as  the  bond  may  contain."' 

As  witli  other  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  a 
trustee's  certification  of  the  authenticity  of  the  issue  is 
required.'  This  is  an  excellent  added  safeguard  upon  the 
legality  of  the  few  municipals  issued,  but  only  a  very  small 
fractional  share  of  municipals  issued  ever  appears  on  the 
Exchange. 

The  approval  of  a  municipal  bond  issue  by  some  law  firm 
versed  in  municipal  law  has  been  to  the  present  time,  as  stated, 
by  far  the  most  important  indirect  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  the  issue  to  the  investor.  Long  experience  and  care  upon  the 
part  of  these  bond  attorneys  have  made  their  approvals  so 
accurate  that  we  accept  their  decisions  on  validity  without  fur- 
ther examination.  Increasing  standardization  and  accepted 
forms  have  made  this  more  possible.  This  approval  of  the  bond 
attorney  must  not  be  confused  with  the  certification  of  the  trus- 


'Lafce  County  v.  Graham,  130  U.  S.  6T4,  9  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  654.  32  L. 
Ed.  1065. 

'See  Topic  on  Exchange  Bules. 
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tee.  They  are  different.  The  trustee  merely  certifies  to  the 
genuiness;  the  attorney,  to  the  validity  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
issue. 

The  thing  which  is  most  to  be  desired  and  which  has  been 
slowest  in  development,  is  a  common  certification,  made  by  state 
officials  of  the  validity  of  all  civil  obligations.  Only  seven  states 
have  some  direct  or  indirect  form  of  certification.  The  earliest 
and  still  the  most  comprehensive  of  these  laws  is  that  of  North 
Dakota  (adopted  in  1889),  which  requires  that  all  civil  loans  of 
the  political  divisions  of  the  state  must  meet  the  approval  (as 
to  their  legality)  of  the  State  Attorney-General  and  receive  his 
official  certification.  They  are  then  registered  by  the  State 
Comptroller  after  which  their  validity  cannot  be  contested. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  danger  of  future  defalcations  is 
continually  decreasing,  its  entire  elimination  would  be  desirable 
and  would  be  easy  to  secure.  Thousands  of  dollars  now  needed 
annually  in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  examination  of  the  legality 
of  municipal  bonds,  could  be  saved  by  the  municipality  if 
original  authorization  and  certification  of  validation  by  some 
state  official  or  officials  were  required.  Blind  adherence  to  cus- 
tom is  probably  the  explanation.  It  is  only  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  time,  when  the  simplicity  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
method  of  procedure  will  be  recognized. 


CHAPTER  IX 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  NET  YIELD  ON  BONDS 

Section  I. 

A  corporation  or  municipality  issues  bonds  in  return  for 
funds  ndvanpcd.  On  the  bond  instrument  appears  a  rate  of 
interest  and  stated  dates  of  interest  payment.  This  rate  of 
interest  is  railed  the  nominal  rate.  When  the  amount  author- 
ized is  to  be  issued  at  intervals,  the  rate  will  not  appear  in  the 
mortage  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  rate  with 
each  issuo  to  rorrespund  with  the  changes  in  market  cnmlitions. 
Consequently,  bonds  of  the  same  authorization,  but  issued  at 
different  times,  may  appear  in  the  same  market  at  different 
rates.  This  difference  between  bonds  of  the  same  authorization 
issued  at  different  rates,  however,  will  become  adjusted  in  their 
market  price,  if  the  conditions  of  issue  are  the  same. 

Normally,  the  board  of  directors  or  issuing?  body  of  a  politi- 
cal division  will  issue  bonds  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  it  to 
sell  the  bonds  at  par.  The  more  accurately  the  conditions 
which  affect  bond  viihies  have  been  judged,  the  lens  will  the 
prices  fluctuate  in  the  market.  If  the  investment-bankers  under- 
writing the  issue  are  called  upon  to  ffive  undue  support  to  the 
market  in  order  to  sustain  it,  the  market  price  will  not  give  a 
true  reflection  of  actual  values.  Such  prices  in  a  narrow  mar- 
ket would  be  very  deceptive.  This  kind  of  market  support, 
however,  is  more  prevalent  in  speculative  issues;  a  strictly 
investment  issue  will  stand  upon  its  merits. 

The  rate  of  interest,  as  implied  in  previous  chapters,  cannot 
remain  constant.  The  competition  of  capital,  affected  by  the 
existing  current  market  conditions  and  chan^npj  risks  peculiar 
to  the  corporation,  will  cause  a  chanpe  in  interest  rates,  and  the 
rates  on  bonds  will  tend   to  move  correspondingly  to  these 
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(thBmsoL  In  tbe  ebapters  on  Market  Infinences  on  Sgcmilj 
Pri««s,  it  iff  ekarly  ahoim  that  the  most  important  infinence 
upon  the  invotment  bond  rate  is  the  change  of  the  standard 
money,  Le.,  the  eommodity  (gold)  in  whieh  the  rate  is  meas- 
ured. The  old  3  per  eent  corporation  bonds  iasaed  prior  to 
1900  cannot  find  a  market  during  the  next  deeade 

The  Net  Tnierest  Yields. — ^Bonds  are  often  boo^t  and  aold 
at  prices  different  from  their  par  valnes.  As  a  result  the  rate 
of  interest  received  by  a  purchaser  on  his  investment  is  not 
in  general  the  nominal  rate  of  the  bond,  being  precisely  the 
same  only  when  the  bond  is  bought  at  par.  The  net  interest 
yield,  when  the  price  is  not  par,  is  calculated  by  methods  illus- 
trated in  the  foUowing  examples. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  bonds  known  as  perpetual  bonds, 
in  which  there  is  a  periodical  interest  payment  but  the  princi- 
pal is  never  repaid.  It  should  be  said  parenthetically  that  few 
of  these  issues  exist.  Suppose  a  perpetual  bond  of  par  value 
l>100,  with  a  nominal  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent  payable  sani- 
annually  is  bought  at  104,  that  is,  for  $104.  The  semi-annual 
interest  payment  is  %  of  4  per  cent  of  $100  or  $2.00.  To  find 
the  rate  on  the  investment  of  $104,  divide  2  by  104,  the  quotient 
is  ,01023.  The  interest  rate  is  1.923  per  cent  for  a  half  year,  or 
2  X  1.923  per  cent  =  3.846  per  cent  per  annum  payable  in  semi- 
annual payments.  If  the  interest  on  the  bond  is  payable  quar- 
torly  endi  quarterly  payment  is  $1.00.  To  find  the  rate  on  the 
inveKtnient  of  $104,  divide  1  by  104;  the  quotient  is  .009615. 
T!h»  interoHt  rate  is  .9615  per  cent  for  a  quarter  year,  or  3.846 
per  cent  per  annum  payal)le  quarterly.  If  the  interest  were 
piiyiiblo  annually,  the  ealeulation  is  shorter.  Divide  4  by  104 
and  express  in  pereontnge.  The  result  is  3.846  per  eent  per 
annum  payable  annually.  The  answer  is  the  same  in  each  case 
except  for  the  payment  period.  It  is  well  to  note  fully  the  dif- 
ference, for  example,  between  3.846  per  cent  payable  annually 
and  payable  semi-annually.  In  the  former  case  there  is  an 
interest  payment  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  $1,000  of  $38,46. 
In  the  latter  eases  the  security  holder  has  in  his  possession  the 
first  interest  payment  of  $10.23  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year,  on  which  ho  may  receive  interest.    If  interest  is  received 
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for  this  at  the  same  rate,  he  receives  at  the  end  of  the  year  not 
only  a  second  payment  of  $19.23  hut  $0.37  additional  making 
the  total  interest  for  the  year,  $38.83. 

A  more  common  ease  is  that  of  bonds  which  mature  at  a 
certain  future  date.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  $100  bond 
bearing  5  per  cent  per  annum,  maturing  in  20  years  is  bought 
at  $102.55.  What  is  the  net  interest  yield f  The  calculation 
differs  in  this  case  from  the  preceding  through  the  fact  that  at 
maturity  the  purchaser  receives  $2.55  less  than  he  invested. 
This  has  to  be  charged  off  against  the  annual  interest.  The 
calculation  of  the  precise  amount  tbu.s  to  he  deducted  from  the 
interest  rate  involves  rather  technical  mathematical  formulae. 
but  tables  have  been  consti'Ucte<l  which  simplify  the  work,  and 
we  shall  make  use  of  tlicm  without  discussing  the  manner  of 
their  construction.  A  standard  fnur-plaee  bond  table  is  most 
commonly  used.  When  large  sums  of  money  are  involved, 
extended  bond  tables*  should  be  nsrd. 

All  the  factors  for  obtaining  the  yield  then  are; 

(1)  The  cost  price  of  the  bond, 

(2)  The  par  value  of  th*»  liond, 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  annual  interest  paid, 

(4)  The  length  of  tho  interest  periods  or  number  of 

interest  periods, 

(5)  The  term  of  the  life  of  the  bond. 

Ohtaining  the  Net  Yield  With  the  Use  of  fhr  Bnvd  Tahlc— 
On  the  sample  page  given  from  Rollins'  tables  of  bond  values 
all  the  nominal  rates  based  on  the  par  value  of  the  bond  are 
given  across  the  top  of  the  table  and  Tange  from  3  to  7  per  cent 
with  a  duration  of  20  years.  The  per  cents  given  in  the  left 
hand  or  first  column  arc  the  net  jiclds,  with  the  discount  or 
premium  price  paid  according  to  the  nominal  rate  in  each  of 
the  columns  to  the  right  of  the  net  yield.  The  net  jnelds  are 
given  in  one-eighth,   one-tenth,  and  one-twentieth   per  cents. 


•Montgomery  RoUins.  Dottd,  Stock  nnd  fntcrfst  Tabtes  (19th  Edi- 
tion). 1912.  Lawronoe  Chamlierlnln  also  bfls  nn  nnnsnnlly  clear  and 
complete  iiialbeniatieni  analysiK  of  ?K>n(l  yields  and  I'rioes  in  his  Priip- 
ciples  of  Bond  InrcMtmciit)*  nOll.  chapters  xxxiv.  xxxv,  and  xxxvi). 
which  those  interested  in  the  mnthematlcal  construction  of  a  hond  table 
win  find  very  valuable.  For  a  more  complete  treatise  nee  The  Account- 
ancy of  fnvrntTHt^tlM.  by  Charles  Kzra  Spraguc,  revised  by  Leroy  L.  Per^ 
rine  (Ronald  Prcsw.  N.  Y.,  1914,  p.  371). 
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^        n% 
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119.77 

^1          5.40 

70.87 

7(UM 
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H       ^Y^ 

00.00 

75Xe 

81  .m 

57.96 

la.os 

100.02 

118.00 

H         *9 
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92..V> 

im.47 
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H     ft« 

OT4I7 
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S5.2fi 

91.1  r. 

102.95 

114.74 

H 

66.43 

72.27 

78.n 

83.95 

S9.7S 

101.40 

113.13 

^1 

6M8 

noi 

76.80 

82.00 

«?:.44 

100.00 

111.56 
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Though  the  sample  page  docs  not  indicate  all  the  periods  of 
duration  used,  the  complete  tables  will  give  a  table  for  each  six 
months  period  from  six  months  to  30  years,  from  30  to  50  years 
annually,  and  from  50  to  100  years  every  five  years.  To  illus- 
trate the  uses  of  the  table :  take  a  $100  bond  bearing  5  per  cent 
with  20  years  to  run  and  purchased  at  $102.55,  what  would  the 
bond  yield?  Take  the  column  with  the  nominal  rate  of  5  per 
cent  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  run  down  the  column  until 
you  come  to  $102,55,  the  price  paid  for  the  bond.  Now  proceed 
at  right  angle  to  the  left  from  this  figure  to  the  extreme  left 
column,  which  gives  the  net  yield,  and  you  have  the  net  yield  of 
this  bond  of  4.80  per  cent. 

This  computation  is  made  from  an  abbreviated  table  which 
is  within  approximately  one  cent  of  the  $100  bond  of  20  years 
given  above.  Investment  Bankers  use  the  so-called  extended 
bond  tables,*  which  give  the  result  to  the  nearest  cent  on  each 
$1,000,000;  otherwise  the  losses  on  the  amounts  to  the  bank 
would  be  very  large  during  the  course  of  the  year.  For  a 
$1,000  bond,  the  amount  for  $100  would  be  multiplied  by  10, 
and  for  a  bond  of  any  other  denomination,  by  whatever  multi- 
ple it  is  of  one  hundretl  dollars.  Where  the  extended  lahlpH 
are  not  used  the  amount  of  the  error  given  above  should  be 
recognized  in  the  computation. 

In  the  above  problem,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bond  is  pur- 
chased upon  an  interest  pajTiicnt  date.  More  often  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bond  will  be  made  on  a  date  other  than  the  interest 
date.  This  wiU  necessitate  the  allowance  for  accrued  interest 
to  the  seller  of  the  bond  from  the  last  interest  date  to  the  date 
of  sale.  This  accrued  interest  is  easily  obtained  from  interest 
tables  which  are  usually  included  in  all  volumes  of  bond  tables. 
Objection  is  constantly  made  by  the  uninitiated  buyer  against 
the  pajTnent  of  this  accrued  interest,  as  he  considers  it  an  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  the  bond  for  which  he  receives  no  reimburse- 
ment. The  repayment  is  made  to  the  buyer  of  the  bond  in  the 
interest  coupon  at  the  next  interest  coupon  payment  date.  Let 
us  assume  in  the  previous  problem  that  the  interest  pajTnent 
dates  are  on  January  first  and  July  first  and  the  bond  was  sold 


'The  Dbbrevlate<1  tables  are  four-place  decimal  tables,  the  extended 
tables  elKbtplac^  tables. 
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oa  the  30th  of  Janoaty.  The  porchaser  is  then  only  entitled  to 
the  remaining  five  months'  interest  for  the  interest  interval 
between  Janoary  first  and  July  first.  In  order  to  pay  the  seDer 
tor  the  thirty  days  (after  January  first)  during  which  he  has 
i>wued  the  bond,  the  interest  for  this  period  (which  is  included 
iu  the  interest-coupon  for  the  whole  period)  is  indirectly 
(.ievlueteil  by  adding  the  interest  for  this  period  to  the  price  of 
the  bond.  And  as  the  interest-coupon  paid  on  July  first 
inehftdet$  the  interest  for  the  full  period  of  six  months,  the  pur* 
chaser  is  reimbursed  for  this  outlay  on  the  receipt  of  this  inter- 
vHt  pa^vment  upon  July  first/ 

lu  the  problem  above  the  accrued  interest  for  thirty  days, 
«.  9,  $.4167,  added  to  the  price  of  the  bond  of  $102.55  gives  a 
total  e<xst  of  $102.9667.  The  total  interest  coupon  received  on 
Ju<y  first  is  $2.50  (the  yearly  amount  $5.00)  in  which  is 
oiohuleil  the  .4167;  or  separating  the  amount  of  interest  due 
the  seller  January  30th  and  the  amount  due  to  the  purchaser  for 
the  five  months  he  will  have  owned  the  bond  until  his  next 
interest  pajTiient  on  July  first,  the  net  allotment  of  the  pur- 
chaser for  his  five  months  will  be  (July  1st)  the  $2.50,  the 
amount  received,  less  his  advancement  of  .4167,  or  $2.0833. 

Considerable  confusion  arises  from  the  different  uses  of  the 
term  *'flat  price'*  of  bonds.  When  the  interest  is  added  to  the 
t^ase  price  and  the  bond  is  quoted  as  at  a  "flat  price,"  this  term, 
of  course,  includes  the  accrued  interest.  The  rulings  of  the 
Now  York  Stock  Exchange  on  income  bonds  and  bonds-  pur- 
ohnsed  after  default  designate  the  "flat  price"  of  a  bond  as  the 
price  without  the  inclusion  of  the  accrued  interest;  this  gives 
tt  double  meaning  to  "flat  price,"  if  the  previous  practice  is 
also  followed.  With  the  exception  of  bonds  purchased  after 
ilefault  and  income  bonds,  bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change are  dealt  in  at  a  price  and  interest.  In  ordinary  com- 
mercial practice  "flat  price"  does  mean  price  and  interest 
though  interest  is  never  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  in 
computing  the  interest  yield,  the  practice  is  to  subtract  the 
interest  and  follow  the  method  of  securing  the  net  yields  at  a 
price. 

^here  is  a  slight  loss  to  the  purchaser  of  his  interest  tipon  the 
tnterest. 
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Net  Yields  of  Unrecorded  Bond  Table  Prices. — One  does 
not  go  far  in  the  computation  of  bond  yields  before  he  is  made 
aware  that  the  prices  at  which  bonds  are  currently  sold  on  the 
market  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  those  in  the  bond  tables. 
The  price  or  the  net  yield  will  be  between  two  prices  or  two 
net  yields,  and  this  necessitates  interpolation,  as  the  process  is 
called  in  mathematics,  to  secure  the  price  or  net  yield  of  the 
bond  price  not  appearing  in  the  bond  table. 

A  number  of  methods  of  interpolating  are  in  use  depending 
on  the  accuracy  desired.  The  simplest  one,  which  is  accurate 
enough  for  most  purposes,  especially  when  only  small  sums  of 
money,  short  periods  of  time,  and  low  rates  of  interest  are 
involved,  will  be  illustrated  by  examples.  What  is  the  net  yield 
of  a  5  per  cent  5  year  bond  purchased  at  $1,020? 

Under  the  five  year  table  in  the  5  per  cent  column,  the  price 
of  102  is  between  the  tabulated  prices'  of  101.77  with  a  yield 
of  4.60  per  cent,  and  102.22  with  a  yield  of  4.50  per  cent.  The 
net  yield  of  the  bond  at  102  must  then  be  somewhere  between 
4.60  and  4.50  per  cent;  which  may  be  approximated  by  pro- 
portion. 

Price  of  bonds  below  Price  of  Bond 

and  nbove.  Purchased. 

102.22 minus 102 leaves  .22 

101.77 from 102 leaves  .23 

.45 
The  total  difference  in  the  two  prices  on  either  side  of  the 
price  of  the  bond  purchased  is  .22  plus  .23  equals  .45. 

Price  of  bonds  above  and  below.  Net  Yields 

102.22 4.no 

101.77. 4.60 

4.G0  —  4.50  =  .10 

The  difference  in  the  net  yield  for  these  two  prices  is  .10 
which  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  .45  in  the  prices.  The 
yield  is  seen  to  be  nearer  to  4.50  than  to  4,60.  The  difference 
between  the  actual  yield  and  4.50  is  given  by  proportion: 
22  :  .45  =  X  :  .10. 


*In  all  of  the  problems  of  this  chapter,  the  Montgomery  Rollins  four 
place  tables  have  been  used.  This  must  be  observed  in  comparing  the 
same  problems  computed  with  the  eight  place  tables. 
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The  result  is  X  =  .05,  taking  the  nearest  number  in  the  sec- 
ond decimal  place.  Hence  the  yield  is  4.50  +  ,05  =  4.55  per 
cent.' 

The  Price  of  a  Bond  Where  the  Xct  Yield  Docs  Not  Appear 
in  the  Bond  TabU. — Again,  the  method  of  proportion  is  essen- 
tial in  securing  the  result.  Suppase  n  40  year.  5  per  cent  $1,000 
bond  is  purchased  to  yield  4.16,  what  is  the  prieet  The  two 
nearest  npt  yields  above  and  below  this  net  yield  in  the  bond 
table  are  4.125  and  4.20  per  cent,  with  prices  of  $1,170.70  and 
$1454.40. 

Subtracting  the  yield  above  and  below  the  one  to  be  obtained, 
we  have:   4.20  minus  4.125  which  equals  .075. 

Subtracting  the  price  of  the  bonds  above  and  below  at  these 
net  yields,  we  have : 

$1,170.70  minus  $1,154.40  which  equals  $16.30. 

Then  .075  is  the  yield  for  $16.30  for  the  period. 

The  nearest  yield  to  4.16  is  4.125  and  the  difference  .035. 

The  proportion  then  is:   .075   :  .035   :   :  16.30  :  X. 

X  equals  $7.61,  the  amount  whioh  yields  .035.  Subtracting 
this  $7.61  from  $1,170.70,  the  known  price  of  the  bond  yielding 
4.125,  the  price  of  the  bond  yielding  4.16  is  procured:  $1,170.70 
minus  $7,61  equals  $1,163.09  (the  price  of  the  bond). 

While  this  result  receives  full  commercial  acceptance,  the 
proportion  or  interpolation  method  in  finding  an  unrecorded 
price,  as  with  finding  an  unrccordt'd  yield,  is  slightly  inaccur- 
ate. This  inaccuracy  increases  with  the  length  of  duration  and 
the  increase  of  the  premium,  but  decreases  with  the  shorter 
maturities  and  with  discount  bonds.  For  methods  of  correct- 
ing these  slight  errors  not  recognized  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
reader  is  again  referred  to  Sprague.' 

TJse  of  Bank  Discount, — Banks  purchasing  bonds  having  less 


*Ab  IhU  \»  not  a  mnthoinnticul  trontise  on  invpstments.  It  is  tlip  i»ir- 
[toflo  in  this  chnpter  only  to  cite  the  more  essential  Torms  of  computation 
ordinarily  used.  The  render  deslrlajc  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  mathemallc*  of  investments  is  referre<l  to  ftuch  works  as  Sprugue 
and  Perrine  previously  cited. 

'Charles  Ezra  Sprajcue,  Eriended  Bond  Tablet  (ISKW).  see  explana- 
tory contents  In  preface.  Also  iwe  Accftuntancu  of  Inventmenta^  by  the 
■ame  author. 
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than  twelve  months  to  run  or  short  time  notes,  do  not  use  bond 
tables  for  securing  the  net  yield  or  price  of  a  bond:  instead, 
they  use  bank  discount.  This  gives  a  slight  advantage  to  the 
banker,  as  the  money,  in  addition  to  the  interest  earned  on  the 
amount  invested,  earns  the  interest  on  the  discount. 

What  would,  for  example,  be  the  difference  in  price  of  a 
4  per  cent  $5,000  bond  having  three  months  to  run  when  the 
price  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  bank  and  bond  discounts 
respectively  at  4  per  cent. 

Base  Price  Discount  Price 

Principal  at  Matur-  Principal $5,000.00 

ity $5,000.00        Discount 50.00 

Base  price  6  months  

before  maturity..    4,950.50  Discounted  price...  $4,950.00 
(Present  worth) 

Interest  on  discount 

Interest  on  base  price       49.50  price    49.50 


Principal    $5,000.00 


Price  to  Banker. .  $4,999.50 


(Discounted  Price)  $4,950  plus  (Interest)  $49.50  equals  $4,999.60 
(Ultimate  cost  to  banker).  (Principal  at  Maturity)  $5,000  minus 
$4,999.50  equals  50c  (Profit  to  banker). 

Again,  assuming  a  6  per  cent  $5,000  bond  having  six  months 
to  maturity,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  price,  if  sold 
to  yield  5  per  cent  or  if  sold  at  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  to  a 
banker  ? 


Basis  Price 

Principal  at  Matur- 
ity      $5,000.00 

Base  price  for  six 
months  to  net  5%     5,024.50 


Discount  Price 

Principal $5,000.00 

Interest  at  maturity       150.00 


$5,150.00 
Discount  @  5%  for 
G  months  128.75 


Discounted  price...  $5,021.25 

$5,024.50  minus  $5,021.25  equals  $3.25. 

Interest  on  $3.25  for  6  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  equals  .0812. 

$3.25  plus  .0812  equals  $3.3312  (profit  to  banker). 
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Sfction  II,  ^ 

Bonds  "whioh  are  purchased  above  or  below  par,  as  maturity 
approaches,  automatically  decline  or  increase  to  par,  the  price 
at  which  they  are  paid  off  by  the  issiiinj?  corporation.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  premium  or  discount  bond,  the  purchaser  for  an 
investment  must  make  allowance  for  this  decrease  or  increase 
in  order  to  keep  his  oriirinal  principal  invested  intact.  With 
the  purchaser  of  a  bond  for  speculative  purposes  this  is  not 
essential,  as  he  is  only  concerned  in  the  profit  he  can  secure 
through  the  fluctuation  in  prices  of  the  principal,  usually  over 
short  periods.  The  same  prinriple  in  buying  and  selling  is 
followed  by  the  speculator  in  securities  as  by  the  dealer  in 
commodities.  In  an  investment^  a  bond  is  purchased  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  its  income;  and  as  an  investment,  the  orig- 
nal  capital  is  permanent,  thftugh  the  bond,  like  anytlnng  which 
must  bo  sold  in  the  market,  is  subject  to  market  fluctuations. 
These  fluctuations,  however,  can  be  computed  with  considerable 
mathematical  accuracy.  As  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned, 
these  fluctuations  have  no  bearing  upon  either  principal  or 
income,  if  the  bond  is  held  until  maturity.  If,  however,  the 
holder  of  the  bond  decides  to  sell  his  bond  upon  some  future 
date,  the  price  of  the  Iwnd  (assuming  the  market  is  constant) 
purchased  at  par  or  discount  will  be  the  present  worth  of  the 
principal  from  the  particular  date  of  sale  to  the  dnie  of  matur- 
ity. The  book  value  upon  the  different  interest  payment  dates 
of  a  premium  or  discount  bond  is  computed  by  amortization  for 
premium  bonds  and  accumulation  for  di.scounted  bonds.  As 
one  banking  firm  defines  amortization:  *' Amortization  ...  is 
the  gradual  charging  off  and  extinction  of  the  premium  paid  for 
a  bond,  by  setting  aside  at  each  interest  penod  a  certain  amount 
of  the  fixed  interest  the  bond  bears,  the  amounts  set  aside  being 
so  calculated  that  at  the  maturity  of  the  bond  they  will  equal  the 
premium  paid."*  If  a  new  purchaser  obtains  the  bonds,  this 
net  return  is  then  the  same  as  the  previous  holder  received  at 
the  price  which  he  paid. 

The   statutes   of  New   York   affecting  savings  banks   now 


■Guaranty  Traat  Company  (N.  T.  pamphlet).  Amortization,  p.  1. 
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require  that  profits  be  paid  only  after  *' providing,  in  a  man- 
ner approved  by  the  superintendent  of  banks,  for  the  amor- 
tization or  gradual  extinction  of  premiums  or  discounts  on  all 
securities.'*' 

Also  "respecting  trust  companies  .  .  .  stocks  or  bonds  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  valued  ...  at  a  higher  price  or  value  tlian  their 
investment  value  as  determined  by  amortization,  etc.'"  This 
requirement  should  be  placed  by  every  state  on  every  financial 
institution,  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  buildin;;  and 
loan  associations  which  possess  funds  that  arc  more  or  less 
held  in  public  trust.  A  jyood  deal  of  Htipntion  which  has  been 
necessitated  through  the  failure  of  wills  to  define  clearly  prin- 
cipal and  interest  conld  have  been  easily  avoided.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  premium  on  bonds  so  purchased  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
out  of  income  to  extinfnnsh  this  premium  at  maturitj',  the  will 
should  so  state,  ^^^lelhe^  a  bond  is  to  be  sold  or  not,  any  finan- 
cial institution  or  any  individual  who  pretends  to  keep  an  accur- 
ate account  of  affairs  must  adopt  the  method  of  accumulation 
and  amortization  as  the  basis  of  an  accountinpr  sj'stem. 

The  most  fi'equcnt  makeshift  for  the  nllowancc  of  the  pre- 
mium or  bond  discount  is  to  permit  this  amount  to  remain  on 
the  books  at  the  ori^rinal  cost  price  until  maturity  and  then  to 
add  or  write  off  in  a  lump  sum  the  total  amount  of  the  discount 
or  premium.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  inaccuracies  of 
such  an  accnuntinjf  s^'stem  ;  they  are  obvious.  Another  common 
practice  among  some  aceountnnts  is  to  write  these  amounts  off 
to  profit  and  loss.  While  this  will  give  an  accurate  result  of  all 
combined  accounts,  it  gives  no  account  of  the  profit  of  a  par- 
ticular bond  sold.  Lump  estimates  can  Im  made,  but  lump  esti- 
mating is  tabooed  in  every  other  line  of  endeavor;  why  should 
it  be  continued  in  financial  accounts  where  accuracy  is  most 
essential  ?  It  is  in  view  of  these  suggestions  that  this  schedule 
for  computing  book  values  is  given. 

Book  Values  on  Interest  Payment  Dates  of  Bonds  Purchased 
at  a  Premium. — If  a  bond  is  purchased  at  a  premium,  the  rate 
of  interest  actually  earned  is  less  than  the  nominal  rate  of  the 


'Section  123. 
•Section  159. 
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bond.  To  secure  the  price  of  a  bond  purchased  at  a  premium, 
aa  already  stated,  the  cost,  the  par  value  of  the  bond,  the  amount 
of  the  interest  paid,  the  length  of  the  interest  periods  or  num- 
ber of  interest  periods,  and  the  duration  of  the  bond  must  be 
known.  With  these  facts,  the  price  of  a  bond  purchased  at  a 
premium  can  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  bond  tables. 
The  procedure  is  best  illustrated  by  a  problem. 

If  a  bond  on  January  1,  1916,  of  the  par  value  of  $1,000 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent  payable  scnii-annually  and  matur- 
ing in  three  years  is  purchased  for  $1,028.00,  the  yield  or  in- 
vestment basis  is  4  per  cent  (see  previous  topic  for  methml  of 
computation).  With  $1,028.00  as  the  principal  with  a  yield  of  4 
per  cent  the  total  amount  of  interest  received  an  the  next  inter- 
est payment  of  July  1,  1916,  would  be  $20.60,  the  amount  which 
should  be  credited  to  iho  holder  of  the  bond  as  income.  The 
balance  left  after  deducting  this  amount  from  the  actual  cash 
income  of  $25  received  leaves  $4,40,  which  should  be  credited  to 
the  si?ikinR  fund  with  the  other  sinkinp  fund  allowances  to  can- 
cel the  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the  bond.  In  this  instance 
the  invetsment  book  value  for  July  1,  1916,  will  then  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  book  value  of  the  pureha.se  price  and  the 
amortization  fund  of  the  period;  i.  f.,  $1,028,00  minus  $4.40 
which  equals  $1,023.60.  In  this  same  manner  the  sinking  fund 
and  investment  value  for  each  period  are  determined  for  the 
interest  payment  date.  The  total  sinking  fund  at  any  particu- 
lar interest  date  is  the  sum  of  all  the  funds  set  apart.  The  total 
capital  account  or  principal,  as  related  to  t!ie  particular  bond 
— the  bond  accounts  should  indicate  this  at  any  interest  date — 
would  he  the  book  value  of  the  bond  on  that  particular  data 
plus  the  accumulate<l  sums  of  the  sinkinj?  funds. 

These  book  values  and  amortization  or  sinkinp  fund  require- 
ments can  be  found  even  more  readily  by  the  use  of  bond  tables. 
The  amount  of  the  amortization  for  any  particiilar  period  is 
determined  by  subtracting  the  book  value  on  any  interest  date 
from  the  book  value  on  the  previous  interest  date.  In  the  prob- 
lem just  used  the  first  book  value  is  $1,028,00,  By  turning  to 
the  pages  of  the  bond  table  in  turn  headed  3.  21/^;,  2.  It^* 
y2  years  and  checking  down  the  column  headed  by  the  nominal 
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rste  5  per  cent  to  the  price  given  in  that  column  opposite  the 
4  per  cent  net  yield  in  the  left  column,  we  have  the  book 
value  for  each  one  of  th&se  interest  pa\Tnent  dates.  In  the 
problem  above  (represented  in  the  complete  schedule  below), 
the  book  valu*^  on  January  1,  1916,  is  $1,028.00  and  on  July  1, 
1916,  it  is  $1^023.60;  and  the  difference  between  these  two  book 
values  is  $4.40,  the  amortization  sinking  fund.  As  the  cash 
interest  payment  is  constant,  the  net  income  is  obtained  by 
fiubtracting  the  amortization  sum  from  the  cash  interest.  The 
cash  interest  beinpf  $25.00,  the  formula'  would  be  $25.00  minus 
$4.40»  which  equals  $20.60.  Thus  the  interest  received  equals 
the  net  interest  plus  the  amortization,  either  in  the  computation 
of  an  individual  period  or  in  the  total  of  these  sums  at  matur- 
ity which  verifies  the  final  result. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  bond  of  the  same  issue  the  various 
items  in  the  schedule  below  would  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  bonds. 

Schedule  for  a  Promlnm  Bond.     (Par  of  Bond  $1,000) 


I 

Jan.  1. 

1010 

Seml-aonutt  S»mlAnnual  Amortisation 
Cub  iDt.         Net  lot.            FuDd 
3^  tH!!'  cent     i  p«r  rent 

Book  Value 

$1,028.00  (Cost  of  Baud) 

July  1. 

1916  . 

...  S25.00 

f20.G0 

$4.40 

1.023.00 

Jan.  1, 

1017  . 

...     25.00 

20.40 

4.00 

i.oin.m 

July  1, 

1917  . 

...    2r».oo 

20.40 

4.fi0 

1,014.40 

Jan.  1, 

1018  . 

. . .     25.00 

20..30 

4.70 

l.a)9.70 

July  1. 

191S  . 

. . .     25.00 

20.20 

4^0 

1,004.90 

Jan.  1, 

1019  . 

. . .     25.00 

20.10 

4.00 

1,000.00    (Par  Value  of 
Bond) 

$150.00      $122.00       $28.00 

Tnip  interpRt  plus  Amortization  equals  cash  Interest. 

$122.00  plus  S2>*.tX>  wpial.'*  $150.00. 

$1,0(X),  i.  c,  the  auiouut  recelvefl  at  maturity  plus  the  total  amortiza- 
tion fund  equals  the  original  cost  of  bond,  i.  c,  $1,000  plus  $28.00  equals 
$1,028.00. 

Book  Values  on  Interest  Payment  Dates  of  Discount  Bonds. 
— If  a  bond  is  pnroha.sod  at  a  discount  the  net  yield  to  the  buyer 
is  more  than  the  nominal  rate  of  the  bond.  Instead  of  writing' 
off  a  required  amount  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
premium,  an  aepumulatimi  fund  must  be  charged  against  the 
bond  and  credited  to  the  income  account  to  offset  the  increasing 
value  of  the  bond  as  it  approaches  maturity. 
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Afrain  illustrating  the  prinpipal  by  a  problem:  Assanie  a 
bond  on  January  1.  1916,  of  the  par  value  of  $1,000  bearinjf 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually  and  maturing  in 
3  years  is  purchased  for  $972.50,  which  makes  the  net  yield  on 
the  investment  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the  semi-annual 
pa.^nnents  on  the  investment  of  $972.50  would  then  be  $24.30. 
Subtracting  from  this  latter  sum  the  cash  interest  of  $20.00 
received,  the  accumulation  fund  of  $4.30  is  secured.  The  book 
value  on  July  1,  1916,  is  the  original  book  value  of  $972.20  plus 
the  accumulation  fund  of  $4.30  which  crjuals  $976.80,  the  basis 
for  securing  the  net  yield  for  the  next  interest  period.  The 
book  value  of  the  bond  on  any  interest  date  is  then  the  original 
purchase  price  plus  tho  accumulation  funds  of  the  previous 
periods. 

The  book  value  on  each  succeeding  interest  date  approaching 
maturity  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  accumulation  fund, 
which  is  lound  by  sulttracting  the  last  book  value  from  the  pre- 
vious book  value.  Adding  this  difference  to  the  actual  cash 
interest  received  gives  the  net  yield.  The  addition  of  all  the 
previous  sums  at  any  interest  payment  date  will  equal  the  total 
accumulation,  which  if  added  to  the  purchase  price  will  also 
give  the  book  value.  In  the  scheflulc  constnicted  below  tho 
book  value  or  purchase  price  on  January  1,  1916,  according  to 
the  bond  table  is  $972.50;  on  July  1,  1916,  it  is  $976.80.  The 
difference  l>etween  the  book  values  on  these  respective  dates  is 
$4.30,  which  is  the  aecumulatitm  fund.  This  latter  amount 
($4.30)  plus  the  cash  interest  of  $20.00  received,  equals  $24.30, 
the  actual  net  yield  to  be  credited  to  the  holder  of  the  bond. 
While  the  $4.30  is  not  received  in  cash  at  this  particular  date, 
it  does  repi*csent  the  present  value  of  the  h\ut\  to  be  received  at 
maturity  by  the  holder,  whirh  is  after  all  what  the  accumula- 
tion fund  purports  to  set  forth.  If  the  cash  interest  alone  is 
credited  to  the  holder,  he  does  not  receive  the  credit  for  the 
full  amount  due  upon  the  actual  cash  investment  made.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  accumulation  is  not  considered,  a  profit 
accrues  at  maturity,  and  this  accrued  profit  must  be  charged  to 
burplus. 
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Schedule  for  a  Dijtconnt  Bond  (Par  of  Bond  $1,000) 

S*mf-tDDUtI  9*inl-Aniiual  Anortliatloa      Btwk  Valuft 


• 


Da  to 

Jan.  1.  101  (*. 

July  1.  1016  . 

Jan.  1,  1017  . 

July  1.  1017  . 

Jan.  1.  IfilS  , 

July  1.  1018  . 

Jan.  1.  1919  ....     20.00 


Taih  Int.         True  Inl. 
2  ptr  cent    aVii  P*r  e«ni 


$20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


124.30 

24.40 
24.50 
24.70 
24.70 
24.00 


Fund 

$   072.50  (Cost  of  Bond) 

$4.30  l)7fi.S0 

4.40  nsi^ 

4.50  085.T0 

4.70  000.40 

4.70  095.10 
4.00         1,000.00  (Par  Value) 


$120.00       $147.50       $27.50 

True  Interest  mlnu.s  the  accumulation  eq^ials  the  cash  Interest. 

$147.50  minus  $27.50  ckiuhIm  $120.0<X 

?l.rRMi.  i.  c,  the  nmoiint  received  at  maturity  minus  the  total  accumu- 
Ifltiou  fuuda  e<jual8  original  cost  of  the  bonU ;  $1,000  minus  $27JS0  equals 
$072.50. 

Bonds  Purcluiscd  on  Oilier  Than  Interest  Dates. — It  is  an 
exception  rather  than  a  rule  that  a  bond  is  purchased  on  a  reg^u- 
lar  interest  date.  The  common  practice  is  to  compute  the 
accrued  interest  and  adjust  the  price  to  the  interest  payment 
dates.  As  a  majority  of  the  corporation  reports  are  rendered 
on  January  and  July  1st  and  (he  income  tax  and  savings  bank 
reports  are  required  on  the  same  dates,  it  facilitates  the  work 
on  the  accounts  in  the  corporation  to  keep  the  amortization 
accounts  uniformly  adjusted  to  these  dates. 

To  illustrate  tlie  purchase  of  a  bond  on  an  odd  date,  assume 
that  the  previous  premium  bond  was  purchased  on  the  first  of 
March,  1919.  The  amortization  for  the  bond  must  be  found 
from  March  1,  to  July  1,  1919,  a  period  of  four  months.  To  ob- 
tain this,  find  the  true  interest  for  this  period  at  4%  upon  the 
cost  price  of  the  bond,  $l,026.Fi8,  and  deduct  it  from  the  cash 
interest  due  (i.  e..  on  $1,000  at  5%  per  annum  for  four  months) 
which  will  give  the  amortization  for  the  period  of  four  months. 
The  interest  for  four  months  on  $1,026.58  at  4%  is  $13.69  and 
at  5%  on  the  par  is  $16,68  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  $2.98.  As  this  now  adjusts  the  accounts  to  the  repcular  interest 
dates,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  com^truction  of  the 
schedule  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  <Mnployed  in  the  former 
problem. 
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Schedule  for  a  Premium  Bond  Parchased  at  nn  Odd  Date 


Semi-annual  flnmi-Anaual  Aroortlutlon      Book  Valur 


Mmr.  1, 1010  . . 
July  1.  im«  .. 
Jan.  1.  HUT  .. 
July  1.  11117  .. 
Jnn.  1,  ims  .. 
July  1.  1018  .. 
JaiL  1»  1D19  . . 


Caah  lot.         Trur  Int. 
]^  per  coDl    3  p4>r  c«nt 

,  I16.6S 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


^13.08 
20.40 
20.40 
20.30 
20.20 
20.10 


Fund 

$2.98 

4. no 

4.00 
4.70 
4.80 
4.110 


$141.68       $11D.08         $20.58 


$1,02058  (Cost  of  Bond) 

1,023.00 

1.010. 00 

1.014.40 

l.CXtO.tX) 

1/KI4.1*0 

1,000.00   (Vnv  Value  of 

Bond) 


True  Interest  ($115.08)  plus  amortization  ($2t;.58)  erpmls  ($141.00). 
the  cu8h  interest.  I'rincipal  paid  ($1,01X1.00)  plus  amortiEation  ($20.58) 
efjuals  $1,026.58,  the  original  investment 

When  the  bonds  are  issued  and  mature  at  other  than  the 
accustomed  dates  used  in  business  practice  and  the  dates 
required  for  state  reports,  the  schedule  will  have  to  be  made 
without  the  use  of  the  bond  tables.  Where  this  necessity  arises, 
the  first  method  as  applied  to  Schedule  I  alone  can  be  applied; 
t.  e.f  muUiplyiuff  the  investment  value  at  an  irregrular  period 
by  the  irrcRular  net  rate  for  that  period  to  obtain  the  net 
income.  This  sum  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  coupon  in- 
terest accordinia;  to  whether  it  is  a  premium  or  discount  bond 
will  give  the  amortization  or  accumulation.  This  sum  whether 
derived  from  a  regular  or  irregular  period,  if  added  or  sub- 
tracted, as  the  case  may  be,  will  give  the  investment  value  for 
the  next  period. 

If  the  bond  can  be  called  in  at  the  will  of  the  borrower 
before  a  stated  time,  the  difference  (at  the  time  the  bond  is 
called)  between  the  amount  received  and  the  investment  value 
should  be  charged  to  profit  or  loss  as  the  case  may  be.  In  all 
other  cases  the  problem  of  amortization  and  accumulation  in 
the  optional  bond  is  the  same  as  that  already  discussed. 

The  Serial  Bond  Schedule, — The  total  cost  of  the  serial  bond 
or  bonds  will  be  the  sum  of  the  costs  of  each  bond  or  group 
of  bonds.  The  cost  of  each  bond  is  based,  as  before,  upon  the 
rates  and  dates  of  their  respective  maturities.  The  cummon 
practice  is  to  obtain  serial  bond  prices  by  averages,  which  is 
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always  inaccurate.    The  total  costs  of  the  bonds  of  all  maturi- 
ties are  secured  by  the  addition  of  the  separate  maturities. 

With  the  cost  basis  established,  the  schedule  will  be  con- 
structed, as  before,  to  the  first  maturity.  With  the  maturity 
of  each  serial  payment,  the  par  value  of  this  is  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  amortization  for  that  interest  payment  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  investment  value  of  the  previous  date  for  a 
premium  bond  and  added  to  a  discount  bond.  This  gives  the 
investment  value  of  the  bond  for  the  next  period.* 

'The  use  of  even  months  as  divisor  in  determining  the  amount  <rf 
the  interest  vriU  always  work  to  a  slight  disadvantage  to  the  buyer. 


CHAPTEB  X 
MARKET  INFLUENCES  ON  SECURITY  PRICES 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
investment  and  speculation  when  one  analyzes  the  influence  of 
market  conditions  on  security  prices.  Buying  and  selling  for 
proflt  upon  the  basis  of  an  enhanced  price  of  the  principle  is 
admittedly  speculation.  But  can  one  say,  then,  that  purchasing 
a  security  in  an  advantageous  market  and  thus  increasing  the 
net  yield,  is  not  a  part  of  investment!  And  can  the  investor 
be  unmindful  of  the  depreciation  of  a  security  from  the  pre- 
mium at  which  it  is  purchased  before  maturity!  While  an 
investment  means  a  permanent  holding,  necessity  may  force 
liquidation  before  maturity,  in  which  case  a  price  fluctuation, 
affecting  the  principal,  is  of  paramount  importance.  Certainly, 
no  one  can  d^ny  the  necessity  of  examining  those  factors,  exter- 
nal to  the  security,  which  affect  the  stability  of  the  principal.* 
To  avoid  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  financial  markets 
to  investment  securities  in  a  study  of  investments  would  be 
very  much  like  the  miller's  disregarding  the  price  of  wheat. 

There  are  too  many  influences  at  work  for  one  to  be  able  to 
determine  always  and  absolutely  what  will  be  the  trend  of 
security  prices.  There  are,  however,  certain  big  factors  and 
relationships  which  are  based  on  fundamental  causes  and  which 
do  indicate  tendencies  in  the  market  affecting  the  long  time 
fluctuations  in  market  price  (not  the  short  speculative  fluctua- 
tions). The  word  "tendencies"  is  used  advisedly,  as  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  data  relative  to  security  prices  warrants  only 


^Rapports  sur  lea  Indices  des  Crises  economiques  et  sur  Mesures 
financiers  peopre  J  att4nuer  les  Ghdmages  resultant  de  Crises  (French 
Government  Report,  1911.  p,  78).  See  also  Warren  M.  Pearsons,  Con- 
struction of  a  Business  Barometer  Based  Upon  Annual  Data,  Amer. 
Econ.  Rev.,  vol.  vi,  Dec.,  191G,  pp.  739-769.  Also  same  author's  Studies 
in  Harvard  Bureau  Economic  Statistics,  vol.  i,  1919. 
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an  assumption  of  tendencies.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  the  only  considerable  complete  data  on  security 
prices  are  of  the  prices  of  securities  listed  on  the  stock  exchange, 
though  such  limited  observations  as  have  been  made  of  unlisted 
security  prices  indicate  the  same  general  tendency.  Secondly, 
bonds  and  notes  of  varying  maturities,  other  things  being  equal, 
arc  not  influenced  to  the  same  degree  by  the  same  market  con- 
ditions. Short  termed  maturities  arc  less  susceptible  to  change 
in  price  than  long  termetl  securities.  Thirdly,  as  stated  by 
Wesley  Mitchell  in  his  "Business  Cycles,"  "the  rising  price 
levels  have  shown  a  narrower  margin  between  higher  and  lower 
yields  in  the  past  twenty  years,"  Fourthly,  the  irnpnivwl  physi- 
cal condition  of  properties  has  in  itself  so  strengthened  the 
credit  of  many  corporations  that  historical  comparisons  are 
often  impractical.*  Fifthly,  the  factors  influencing  market 
prices  never  repeat  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
The  resultant  then  must,  necessarily,  show  some  variations.  As 
all  factors  making  up  the  market  influences  are  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  each  new  combination  gives  a  slightly  different 
result,  it  is  only  safe,  as  stated  in  the  beginning,  to  stipulate 
that  certain  tendencies  exist.  This  does  not,  however,  deny  the 
existence  of  fundamental  laws  which  influence  security  prices. 
For  illustration,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  states  that  "no  one 
ever  has  seen  a  complete  dcnionstiation  of  Newton's  law  of 
falling  bodies."  Neither  has  any  one  seen  the  law  operate  from 
time  to  time  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  The  most  costly  and 
most  frequent  error  made^  as  all  students  of  market  conditions 
fully  realize,  is  that  of  drawing  deductions  upon  insufficient 
data.  Even  to  detcrniinc  tendencies,  a  complcle  composite  \new 
of  all  data  must  be  had.  To  quote  Wesley  Mitchell  again,  "The 
nneeiiainty  attending  present  forecasts  of  business  conditions 
arises  chiefly  from  the  imperfections  of  our  knowledge  concem- 


'Wesley  ^fitclieU.  BuMness  Cyrh'H  (T'nivorslty  of  OnUfomla  Press, 
1913),  pp.  150-157.  The  readpr  will  al.so  find  instructlvo  the  oouclusions 
of  Uil«  Haiiie  author  on  general  prifps  aw  n»lat(x]  \\\  the  war  in  the 
•*nUtory  of  Prices  Iiiiring  tlM*  War"  (ftumuiaryK  War  Industries  Board 
(BuHetin  Xo.  1,  WasUliigton  Goverouient  Printing  Oilice,  1919,  pp. 
01-95). 
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ing  these  conditions  in  the  immediate  past  and  in  the  present. 
For  since  business  cycles  result  from  processes  of  cumulative 
change,  the  main  factors  in  shaping  tomorrow  are  the  factors 
at  work  yesterday  and  today."  * 

The  unwarranted  disrepute  into  which  the  forecasting  of  busi- 
ness conditions  has  fallen  is  due  to  the  ignorant  or  wilful  abuse 
that  has  too  often  been  made  of  facts.  Too  many  men,  discov- 
ering a  parallel  between  two  sets  of  facts  or  noticing  that  one 
condition  follows  another,  immediately  conclude  that  a  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  exists.*  There  may  be  no  relationship 
between  the  two  facts,  the  parallelism  being  a  mere  chance  coin- 
cidence. Too  frequently,  it  is  to  he  fearctl,  ignorance  of  simple 
statistical  facts  has  led  to  prediction  of  impossible  happenings. 

Interest  and  Discount  Rates. — The  call  loan  rate*  has  been 
termed  "the  safety  valve"  of  the  money  market.  At  the  same 
time  that  "call  loans  arc  the  storehouse  for  the  surplus  money 
of  the  country,"  the  immediate  demand  that  can  be  made  upon 
call  loans  makes  the  call  loan  rate  the  most  sensitive  of  all  in- 
terest rates  to  market  fluctuations.  In  a  forced  liquidation  of 
the  market,  the  immediate  burden  of  disbursement  falls  upon 
call  money,  with  an  equally  responsive  recovery  and  lowering 
of  the  rate  when  liquidation  has  been  completed.  *'Thus  by 
their  reliance  on  stock  exchange  quotations  as  measuring  the 
true  value  of  the  stock  collateral  which  they  hold,  the  banks 
build  up  the  very  exchange  prices  on  which  they  rely  to  lend, 
and  again,  when  they  are  in  strained  positions,  they  themselves 


■Ibid.  The  student  will  also  find  Melvin  T.  Copeland's,  l^tnthtical 
Indices  of  Businnut  ('unditioitu  of  value,  pp.  SiS-132.  (In  UuHlness  Statis- 
tJca,  Harvard  Vnlverslly  rres.«».  U»17.l  Also  Bee  Hetijer  W.  Hahson, 
Bu*inc$s  BaronutfTH  Anticijiatinfj  liuxineaH  Conditiotm  (Teinh  inllttou, 
Wellesloy  Illllt*.  Mnss.,  19171.  cbapior  iv.  J.  H.  Brookmire.  Methods 
of  Forecasting  Kascd  on  Fundamental  StatlHtIca  (.4»i«rirviii  Et'tmomic 
RciHrw,  volume  iil.  No.  1.  March.  UH3.  pp.  43-WK 

"See  Horace  S^K-rlst.  An  tntnMtuction  tft  Stathtiral  Methods  (N.  Y., 
MacmillnD  A:  Co..  1U17,  pp.  425-4311,  for  illustrations. 

*For  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  Intert^Rt  raip  and  ita  influences, 
see  Irving  Fisher's.  The  Rate  «/  Interest  <N.  Y..  Macmlllan  &  Co..  1907). 

The  call  loan  referre<l  to  above  is  the  eall  loan  used  in  the  finaQCloI 
money  markets — i.  e,  it  is  *'the  form  of  a  note  or  promlwe  to  pay.  the 
borrower  having  the  rlplit  to  pay  off  the  loan  nt  any  time — presumably 
not  the  same  day  It  is  made — and  likewise  the  lender  the  right  to 
demand  payment."  In  practice  the  lending  banker  practically  always  la 
the  one  who  calls  the  loan. 
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!         destroy  those  very  prices.    Here  then,  is  one  of  the  main  causes 

of  the   priority  of  our  stock   market   declines  to  commercial 

troubles;  the  banking  strain  seeks  relief  by  throwing-  ofE"  stock 

I         market  burden  by  liquidation,   and  in  so  doing  crumbles  the 

stock  exchange  quotations.     Only  a  minor  part  of  the  matter 

l'         can  be  granted  to  those  traders  who,   foreseeing  and  accom- 

'         panying  with    their  commitments   the   genuine  sales   brought 

about  by  the  banks*  demands,  seU  stock  short  to  accelerate  the 

decline." 

I  Discounts  always  follow  closely  in  the  wake  of  the  call  loan 

!         recovery,  and  a  business  revival  does  not  proceed  very  far  before 

discount  rates  advance^  thougli  the  complete  recovery  is  usually 

slower  than  the  recuperation  of  general  prices. 

Interest  rates  on  long  time  securities  recover  more  slowly 
than  discount  rates.  In  either  case,  however,  relatively  cheap 
money  rates  generally  exist  prior  to  any  extensive  upward  ten- 
dency of  security  prices,  or  gpneral  prosperity.  This  variation 
between  the  discount  and  the  interest  rates  is  only  a  logical 
development  of  a  general  business  recovery.  Recovery  first 
occurs  in  the  current  business  which  is  undertaken  without  the 
aid  of  additional  financing,  but  which  necessitates,  before  it  has 
proceeded  far,  the  assistaui^c  of  the  commercial  bankers  in  dis- 
counting its  current  paper.  The  bankers  with  the  accumulation 
of  reserves,  after  the  complele  liquidation  of  the  market,  can 
usually  meet  the  curbed  commercial  and  industrial  demands  for 
current  loans  without  inatcrially  weakening  their  condition. 

A  sudden  upward  movement  of  interest  rates  occurs  just 
before  a  severe  strain  in  the  market,  because  of  the  sharp 
demand  for  credit  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  demand 
for  the  payment  of  loans.  And  not  until  this  strain  has  been 
relieved  by  complete  liquidation  can  permanently  lower  rates 
normally  be  expected.  Where  radical  exceptions  occur,  in  either 
a  rising  or  falling  rate,  the  cause  can  be  attributed  to  some  other 
unusual  condition.  For  example,  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  interest  rates  before  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  the  rate  in 
the  year  preceding  1007  being  almost  double  the  rates  in  1902 
and  1903.  Prior  to  the  coJlapsc  of  190'^,  it  was  very  easy  for 
us  to  obtain  money  in  Europe,  but  in  1907  Europe  had  difficulty 
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in  meetSng  its  own  demands.  However,  it  is  self-evident  that 
no  very  important  and  lonj^-continupd  rise  can  oc<*nr  in  a  mar- 
krl  until  rclnlively  cheap  interest  rates  have  been  firmly  estab- 
li.^hed.  It  is  only  when  (he  mnrket  gathers  the  momentum  of 
renewed  stability,  under  the  expansion  of  business,  that  invest- 
ment bankers  are  warrante<l  in  itru  a  ran  teeing  the  advancement 
of  funds  for  fixed  investments.  As  expressed  in  the  market 
term,  "money  must  be  cheap"  before  the  market  will  long  con- 
tinue to  absorb  securities. 

The  temporary  fluctuations  of  discount  and  collateral  loan 
rateti,  which  may  be  of  wide  range,  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  more  permanent  movements  of  the  financial  markets.  The 
HonHtliveness  of  di.seount  and  collateral  loan  rates  to  temporary 
influences  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  from  their  changes 
whcth<T  n  specrJative  nnd  temporary  fluctuation  or  a  permanent 
movement  exists  in  security  prices.  For  this  reason  long  time 
rates  are  more  accurate  indicators  of  the  permanent  marKeL 
trends. 

Every  investor  is  cognizant  of  the  rising  price  level  which 
has  forced  a  corresponding  demand  for  a  larger  investment 
yield.  T^ailroads  for  several  years  following  the  panic  of  1007 
participated  in  the  "waiting  policy"  by  issuing  short  term  notes 
with  the  hope  that  interest  rates  would  decline.  But  the  great 
expansion  of  industrials  and  especially  public  utilities,  together 
witli  the  increasing  municipal  issues,  forced  a  partial  readjust- 
ment of  interest  rates  to  the  basis  of  the  rising  price  level. 
AVith  the  persistency  with  which  prices  have  been  rising  since 
1896,  it  would  seem  rather  futile  to  expect  longer  the  low  inter- 
est rates  that  were  so  common  in  high  grade  securities  of  the 
early  nineties.  On  the  contrary,  increased  pressure  on  prices 
growing  out  of  the  European  War,  temporarily  at  least,  has 
tende<l  to  fon!e  them  to  higher  levels. 

Several  authorities  have,  however,  raised  the  issue  as  to 
whether  the  low  rates  on  long-time  securities  arc  not  merely 
nominal.'  E.  W,  Kemmerer  in  his  discussion  of  the  ''War  and 
Interest  Rates"  states: 


'Sw  PmcueHHOH  of  the  Amfriran  BnHl'er$  Ainft^nthm  for  1918  and 
the  rrrtcredino*  of  th4^  AmrriraH  Kronomic  AimmHatton  for  lOlR.  Also 
•M  trrltiK  niihrr^H.  tlio  Eqaatlon  of  Kxrhnnse  for  1013  to  1918.  The 
American  Kconomiv  finirir,  vol.  U.  No.  2  (June.  1019).  rp.  407-4U. 
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"We  bought  our  low  interest  rates  at  the  price  of  very  high 
prices;  we  kept  rates  down  by  pushing  price  levels  up.  The 
government  wus  enabled  to  lM)rrnw  at  low  interest  rates  partly 
also  by  policies  which  led  to  tremendous  inflation.  .  .  .  Both  the 
government  and  the  public  paid  lower  nominal  rates  of  interest 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  paid,  by  reason  of  this  situa- 
tion; but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  pay  lower  amounts 
of  interest,  for  the  very  policies  that  kept  interest  rates  down 
pushed  prices  up  and  the  borrower  was  accordingly  compelled  to 
pay  higher  prices  and  thereby  borrow  larger  sums  of  money 
than  he  othenvise  would  to  buy  the  same  supply  of  goods.  .  .  . 
If  the  next  few  years  witness  a  gra<huil  deilation  of  nur  currency 
and  credit — and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  rises,  the 
debtors  will  bo  required  to  pay  their  debts — principal  and  inter- 
est^in  more  valuable  dollars  than  Ibey  borrowed.  This  agio 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  they  will  repay  over  the  value  of  the 
dollar  they  borrowed  will  be  part  of  the  interest  rate,  hut  they 
will  not  recognize  it  as  such.  It  is  likely  to  make  the  actual  or 
purchasing  power  interest  rates  on  long-time  loans,  floated 
during  the  war  period  very  big  ones.'" 


N 
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"VThile  conditions  involved  in  the  above  illustration  are  par- 
tially historical,  the  extremes  represented  in  the  relationships 
of  this  experience  are  much  more  easily  seen,  because  of  the  very 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  than  are  the  slower  but  similar 
changes  during  normal  periods.  The  principal,  however,  is  no 
different  from  what  would  be  the  slower  operation  of  the  same 
factors  under  peace  conditions. 

The  experiences  of  1920  in  the  relationship  of  interest  rates 
to  .security  prices  have  been  instructive.  "VVitb  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  after  the  signing  (»f  the  armistice,  of 
continuing  the  low  rates  until  Januai-y.  lf)20,  credit  inflation 
continued.  With  the  fall  in  prices  which  followed  the  raising 
of  the  rates  a  speculative  rise  in  securities  took  place.  The 
"market  tipsters''  immediately  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  long 
continued  upward  movement  of  security  prices  was  imminent. 
The  movement  was  merely  a  temporary  speculative  swing  with- 
out a  fundamental  basis  which  would  cause  a  long  continued 
upvrard  movement,  and  it  again  collapsed  in  April.  The  gen- 
eral market  was  still  inflated,  aud  no  long  continued  swing,  as 


'B.  W.  Kemmerer.  The  "War  and  Interest  Rates.  The  American  Eco' 
nomUs  Review  (Aunual  ProceetUngs ) ,  vol.  ix.  pp.  lOQ-107. 
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already  suggested  can  take  place  under  these  conditions,  though 
a  temporary  speculative  swinj?  may.  The  recognition  of  this 
inflation  and  the  changing  relationship  of  interest  rates  and 
prices  were  further  illustrated,  especially  by  large  investment 
buyers  during  the  year  (1920).  Not  until  the  market  had  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  itself  so  that  corporations  could  issue  new 
bonds  at  higher  rates,  did  these  buyers  make  extensive  purchases 
in  the  market. 

Loans,  Deposits  and  Eescrves. — The  influence  of  credit  on 
security  prices  is  more  direct  than  that  of  any  other  factor  in 
the  market.  But,  to  insure  clarity  in  the  discussions  of  the 
items  determining  the  condition  of  credit,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  increasing  deposits  do  not  necessarily  mean  an 
increase  in  cash.  If  it  were  possible  to  represent  separately  on 
a  bank  statement  the  ratio  of  the  loans  to  credit  deposits  and 
the  ratio  of  loans  to  cash  deposits  in  the  bank,  undoubtedly 
many  of  the  common  mistakes  of  interpreting  these  items  would 
not  be  made.  When  a  loan  is  made,  that  amount  is  seldom  paid 
in  caah,  but  the  account  of  the  borrower  is  credited  with  this 
amount,  which  then  becomes  a  deposit  in  the  bank;  i.e.,  the 
whole  transaction  is  a  credit  operation.  The  only  legal  limita- 
tion placed  upon  this  operation  is  the  retjuircment  that  the 
bank  maintain  a  certain  ratio  of  reserve  to  deposits. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  indicates  the  demand  for 
credit,  and  deposits  show  Ihe  supply  of  credit;  and  deposits  are 
limited  by  the  amount  of  the  reserve  required  by  the  banks. 
The  advantage  in  using  the  rntio  of  loans  to  deposits  to  express 
the  condition  of  credit  is  that  the  same  relation  is  expressed 
between  demand  and  supply,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
tracting of  cash  deposits,  as  in  1893,  or  the  over-expansion  of 
loans,  as  in  1903,  1907.  or  1918-1921.  The  fact  that  the  total 
volume  of  loans  to  deposits  may  change  does  not  destroy  the 
purpose  of  the  ratio. 

If  the  ratio  of  specie  to  deposits  is  increasing  and  loans  are 
growing  correspondingly,  it  is  indicative  of  a  healthy  condition 
of  Ihe  banks.  If  the  ratio  of  loans  and  discounts  to  deposit  is 
high  and  the  ratio  of  specie  to  deposits  is  small  or  rapidly 
decreasing,  they  usually  indicate  an  inflated  condition  of  the 
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banks.  This  will  nepessitale  either  a  check  in  business  or  a 
liquidation  of  the  market.  If  the  ratio  of  loans  and  discounts 
to  deposits  is  low,  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits  is  lar^e  they 
indicate  both  that  the  market  has  been  liquidated  and  that  bank- 
ing conditions  are  in  a  strong  position. 

Now,  how  do  these  eonditions  spofifirnlly  affect  bond  prices? 
If  an  average  index  price  that  has  been  compiled  for  high  class 
bonds  be  compared  with  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits,  the  com- 
parison normally  will  show  that  when  the  former  is  low,  the 
latter  ratio  will  be  high»  and  vice  versa.  And  the  more  stable 
the  security  of  the  principal  is»  the  more  closely  does  it  respond 
to  the  fluctuations  of  credit,  though  there  arc  conditions  as  indi- 
cated under  other  tnpies  of  tiiis  chapter  when  this  relationship 
will  be  modified.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  financing  of  the 
new  issues.  If  the  ratio  of  loans  to  deposits  is  low  and  the  per- 
centage of  reserves  to  deposits  high,  normally  credit  is  cheap 
and  it  is  profitable  to  buy  bnnds  Avith  borrowed  funds.  In  a 
reverse  ci*edit  market,  as  little  or  no  profit  would  be  made  in 
buying  bonds  with  borrowed  money,  the  price  of  bonds  would 
tend  to  fall  in  order  to  cnrrect,  to  a  measure,  the  ratio  between 
the  net  yield  of  the  bonds  and  market  rate  of  interest. 

If  the  surplus  is  large,  a  considernblc  demand  can  be  made 
on  its  resources  without  seriou.sly  afTeeting  the  bank's  entrench- 
ments, as  such  a  demand  would  if  the  reserve  were  low.  Too 
small  a  reserve  or  a  deficit  indicates  a  strained  condition  of  the 
bank,  or  an  overly  optimistic  market  which  miiat  soon  readjust 
itself.  Not  only  can  no  new  loans  be  made,  but  it  forces  the 
immediate  liquidation  of  securities  carried  on  collateral.  Viewed 
in  another  way,  it  is  the  effect  on  the  market  of  the  supply  and 
price  of  money. 

Any  comparison  of  bank  reserves  of  the  present  with  any 
period  prior  to  1914  must  allow  for  the  decrease  in  the  required 
legal  reserve.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Heserve  Act 
in  1913,  surplus  reserve,  the  amount  of  reserve  carried  above 
the  legal  requirements,  gave  an  immediate  check  on  the  strength 
of  the  bank.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  reserve  also  indicated 
whether  a  long  term  market  movement  was  possible.  But  the 
surplus  reserve  has  become  a  criterion  of  questionable  value 
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under  the  Federal  reserve  system,  becaose  of  the  ease  v^hh  which 
rescncs  may  be  created  through  rediscounting  at  Fedeml 
Reserve  Banks  (and  with  the  great  variations  in  the  govern- 
ment's calls  on  its  balances  at  banks,  thereby  reducing  the  banks 
Federal  reser\'e  balances). 

A  comparison  of  bank  reserves  of  the  present  with  any 
period  prior  to  1914  must  allow  for  the  decrease  in  the  legal 
reserve  now  required.'  Under  the  amendment  of  Juno  21,  1917, 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  full  amount  of  this  legal  reserve 
of  the  member  banks  roust  be  deposited  with  the  Federal 
RoBcrve  Banks  of  their  respective  districts.  Thus  the  gold 
reserves  are  retained  within  their  respective  districts  and  are 
not  lied  up  in  the  larger  money  markets,  where  they  were  for- 
merly primarily  used  in  loans  for  speculation.  This  should 
eventually  give  greater  stabilizalion  to  llie  investment  market, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  followed.  While  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  change  from  a  decentralized  to  a  centralizetl  system  should 

**'rii<Ier  the  old  natiminl  hanking  Kj-stcni,  ns  we  have  seen,  for  every 
dollHr  In  aotiinl  eiiwh  adilnl  to  rpsorvcs  the  hnnkjt  <»«mlfl,  on  the  nveriige, 
1nrroa84'  depoKlts  am]  bfiiee  UmnH  and  discoitntH  etubt  dollnrH.  Since, 
liDWi'ViT,  a  casb  reseri'o  of,  >?a.v,  12  \>cr  cent  a|"i>ourwl  as  a  IcsthI  roservo 
of  i!0  |)or  rent  (bpcatiso  of  intcrtmnk  ri^nerve  dopoKits.  one  dolhir  cash 
cuuntc^l.  on  tbc  uvernk'e.  us  $!.<•()  ar  $1.70  uf  U'i;iii  ri*Herve),  n  doilnr  of 
exfT<t<s<  ii'KHl  reserve  could  I»e  nsetl  by  niitionn]  hanlis  tn  uenernl  a»  tlie 
iiai*l8  for  expansion  of  Hve  dollars  In  loans  mid  dlsconnts.  Now.  nnder 
the  Keiioral  Heserve  system  ...  if  a  bank  Ui  Xevv  York.  Cbicayo.  or 
St.  I.ou1k  oreiittw  a  creiUt  iit  tin?  Federal  Heserve  Rurik.  Mint  eredlt 
wonid  be  tbe  liasls  for  Inaiis  Hir  Iie^ween  seven  un<]  t'l^'bt  'times  tbe 
amount  of  the  cretllt  If  a  luiid;  in  a  rcncrve  citj'  crente«  such  a  credit 
it  hfl!*  tt  hnnlH  for  unintlnu  ten  times  tlint  amount  uf  credit  to  Us  ciih- 
tomerH,  and  if  a  eonntry  bank  creates  Micli  n  credit  it  bns  a  basis  for 
KninthiK  creilltH  to  Its  customers  for  nt>out  fowrteen  times  that  amount." 
Warrnn  N.  PersoriH,  Thv  ItevUtv  of  Eifinomirji  and  Stntintirjt,  Hansard 
('niriT»ittf  Commitlcc  on  Economic  Rcgrtirrh,  January,  lS>2*i.  vol.  11.  ji.  22. 

Mr.  n.  L.  Heed  makes  tbe  nmonnlH  $13  and  $4<i  res[»ectlvely.  but 
be  does  nor  include  till  money  In  tbese  amountH.  U.  L.  Reed.  Credit 
Kxpansion  under  the  Federal  Ueserve,  American  Economic  licrirw,  vot 
vlU,  June.  U»IS.  p.  27-1. 

Edwin  W.  Kemmerer  iUnHtratpa  this  expansion  as  follows:  .Assum- 
intf  eacli  bank  Ix-Iow  lias  $1.200.(K>(>  demand  depusits.  $:UM>.000  of  Uiue 
deimsUs  and  $1UU,UUU  of  national  bank  notes  outstanding: 

Bank  in  Per  Cent  Amount      PrrCent    Amount 

Ccntml  Refterve  City 25  S375.<'00.00        4.1S        $(t2.7oO 

Rwerve  City    IS.fl  234.:^7r..{»0        H:m  WUWJ 

C'oxintry   T  4  111.093.75         2.50  37.5G0 

E.  W.  Kemmerer.  Bhh  Price*  and  rn/latton  (PriDCOtOD  rnlvcrsUy  Press, 
1020),  p.  1«. 
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Tnake  for  a  more  effeotive  use  of  each  dollar  in  the  reserve,  there 
may  be  danger  of  inflation  of  credit  in  too  prreat  a  reduction  of 
reserve  requirements.  The  experience  of  the  banks  under  the 
old  act  clearly  indicated  that  the  banks  normally  kept  their 
reserves  close  to  the  minimum  legal  requirement,  and  the  ex- 
perience under  the  Federal  Reserve  requirements  thus  far  indi- 
cates that  the  minimum  requirement  will  probably  be  closely 
followed. 

The  depositing  of  al!  lo^al  reserves  of  member  banks  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Hank  of  their  district  should  assist  in  a  more 
effective  separation  of  the  purely  speculative  and  the  strictly 
commercial  bnnkinp;  credit.  That  is  the  pold  which  normally 
flowed  in  large  amounts  at  certain  periods  and  seasons  to  the 
New  York  market  is  kept  within  the  district.  Much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  use  of  the  gold  fund^  needless  to  say^  will 
depend  upon  the  administration  of  it.  Any  discussion  of  bank 
loans,  deposits  and  resei-ves  must  include  at  least  a  mention  of 
inflation,  which  was  probably  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
financial  term  during  the  period  of  1917-1920.  For  twenty 
years  prior  to  this  and  quite  apart  from  any  war  influences,  the 
expansion  of  currency  and  '*eirculatiiiK  credit"  was  in  excess 
of  the  increase  of  business.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914 
this  increase  was  still  in  progress.  According  to  Irvinpj  Fisher  *s 
approximations,  the  volume  of  business  increased  138  per  cent 
and  the  volume  of  gold  over  200  per  cent.  While  gold  produc- 
tion was  slowed  up  by  war  conditions,  the  even  greater  expan- 
sion in  ''circulating  credit"  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  the 
reduction  of  gold  produetion. 

Many  have  thought  inflation  coiild  arise  only  where  an  excess 
of  paper  money  was  issued,  as  during  the  Civil  War.  The  last 
war  experience  clearly  demonstrated  that  too  much  gold  as  well 
as  too  much  circulating  credit  can  as  effectively  inflate  prices  as 
too  much  paper  money.  The  volume  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  imported  from  August  1,  1014.  through  the  war  period 
was  over  one  thousand  million  dollars.  A  more  important 
factor  was  the  changes  in  the  Federal  banking  system/  which 

"See  the  Fcileral  Reserve  Act  of  1913  as  amended  August  15,  lOl-l, 
and  Juue  21,  1017. 
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redueetl  the  reserve  requirements  thus  nllowiniat  a  mneh  greater 
credit  expansion.'  This  act  reduced  reserve  requirements  to  less 
than  one-iifth  the  requirements  heforc  1914.'  Another  eontrib- 
utary  force  in  the  expansion  and  frroater  use  of  pold  at  this 
time  was  t)te  issuance  of  Federal  Kcser\^G  notes  which  larp^ely 
replaced  the  gold  certificates  and  only  required  a  40  per  cent 
gold  reserve.  The  establishment  of  the  gold  settlement  fund 
and  the  clearing  and  collection  system  also  gave  a  more  effective 
use  to  money  in  circulation. 

"While  these  changes  in  the  banking  system  have  operated 
under  financial  presjnare  of  the  War  and  the  adjustment  period 
following,  the  potential  possibilities  of  a  much  hirgcr  circulating 
crctlit  than  under  the  old  system  exist.  A  long  experience  in 
the  operation  of  the  sj^stem,  however,  is  necessary  to  gauge  its 
full  influence  on  the  money  and  security  markets. 

Another  agency  which  should  have  some  influence  upon  the 
credit  market  for  securities,  particularly  the  speculative  market, 
is  the  stock  clearing  corporation.  As  this  organization  was 
only  put  into  operation  May  1,  1920,  it  is  also  not  yet  possible 
to  judge  its  importance  or  influence  on  the  speculative  security 
market.  Without  questifm  a  number  of  additional  important 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  methods  of 
advancing  loans  for  speculative  purposes. 

In  conclu.sion,  let  the  fact  be  emphasized  concerning  bank 
funds  that  before  any  real  upward  trend  in  the  market  (bull 
market)  can  be  sustained,  bank  statements  must  show  large 
available  funds  to  carry  on  the  bull  campaign.  This,  together 
with  lowering  interest  rates,  usually  moans  that  an  increased 
demand  for  investment  securities  will  take  place.  The  unwar- 
ranted depletion  of  funds  has  the  opposite  effect  of  creating  an 
overstrained  market.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  over-zeal- 
ous banks  in  their  attempts  to  reap  large  profits. 

Banli  Clearings. — Formerly  the  clearings  of  banks,  exclusive 
of  those  of  New  York,  were  a  more  accurate  indicator  of  general 


»E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Cnnses  nnd  Progrwe  of  Inflation.  Proceedinfia  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Svintrr.  volume  ix  (Juuc.  1020).  p.  9.  (The 
whole  of  this  issue  of  the  I'roceedlugs,  which  is  devoted  to  Inflation 
and  Illeh  l*rlcefl.  Is  instructive.) 
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business  activity  than  were  the  clearings  which  iucluded  those 
of  New  York  banks,  as  speculation  in  securities  in  the  New  York 
market  forms  a  lar{?cr  percentage  of  the  business  transactions 
than  in  any  otJjer  market  in  the  country.  Large  fluutualious 
may  exist  in  a  speculative  market,  while  no  great  activity  or 
change  is  taking  place  in  general  business  activities.  An 
acceptance  of  New  York  clearings,  tlierefore,  was  not  a  very 
accurate  barometer  of  the  general  financial  market,  especially  if 
the  New  York  market  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  speculative 
market.  The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  of 
clearings  and  collections,  and  the  increasing  divci-sion  of  checks 
from  regular  clearing  channels  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
clearing  s^'stem,  have  rendered  outside  clearings  of  diibious 
value  as  a  criterion  in  recent  years.  The  bank  debits  issued 
currently  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  arc  now  far  more 
suggestive. 

As  the  London  clearings  are  reported  every  two  weeks,  and 
not  daily  as  in  New  York,  London  clearings  reflect  fairly  closely 
general  business  conditions,  while  they  reflect  less  accurately 
the  condition  of  the  immediate  speculative  market.  In  the  other 
large  countries  of  Europe,  because  of  the  more  limited  use  of 
the  check  system,  bank  clearings  represent  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  transactions  that  they  can  be  given  little 
weight. 

If  the  total  amount  of  clearings  has  increased  in  one  period 
over  a  previous  one,  accompanying  an  upward  trend  of  the 
general  price  level,  the  clearings  of  the  later  date  should  be 
discounted  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  general  prices.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  practice  among  users  of  mechanical  devices 
in  constructing  their  graphs  for  illustrating  the  gi-owth  of  busi- 
ness, not  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  price 
level. 

Import  and  Export  of  Gold. — Wlien  specie  is  being  exported 
from  a  country,  general  prices  normally  tend  to  fall,  and  exports 
of  goods  are  eventually  sliniulated.  Vice  versa,  if  specie  is 
being  imported,  general  prices  normally  tend  to  rise  and 
imports  increase.  An  aulonmtic  regulator  of  this  flow  of  gold 
is  the  discount  rate.    As  the  movement  develops  in  either  direc- 
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tion  above  or  below  the  normal,  the  discount  rate  tends  to  rise 
or  fall  and  check  the  export  or  import  of  gold. 

To  determine  the  movement  of  gold  in  the  trade  relations  of 
one  country  with  another,  it  is  necessary  to  credit  it  not  only 
with  the  export  of  commodities,  but  with  interest  on  loans,  ocean 
freight  charges,  commissions,  loans  from  foreign  countries,  the 
amount  brought  by  immigrants,  letters  of  credit  and  capital 
invested  and  debited.'  Gold  will  flow  in  cither  direction  to  an 
amount  necessary  to  adjust  any  additional  liabilities.  Hence, 
it  is  not  an  adjustment  between  exports  and  imports,  but 
between  debit  and  credit  balances.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a 
country  to  have  an  excess  of  either  visible  exports  or  imports, 
and  the  credit  or  liability  may  be  adjusted  through  one  of  the 
other  sources. 

A  large  part  of  these  balances  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  in  the  past,  has  been  made  by  the  movements  of 
securities  between  the  two  markets.  These  settlements  are  made 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  local  markets:  by  the  re-sale  of  secur- 
ities outstanding,  or  by  the  sale  of  new  issues.  In  the  former 
instances,  international  balances  are  not  infrequently  adjusted 
by  the  sending  of  securities  instead  of  specie;  consequently 
securities  which  have  a  wide  distribution  abroad  will  be  the  first 
to  reflect  any  large  changes  in  exchange  rates.  If.  for  exam- 
ple, large  imports  were  being  made  and  interest  and  discount 
rates  were  high,  it  would  be  profitable  to  send  securities  abroad, 
or  vice  versa.  With  the  large  demand  for  capital  in  the  United 
States,  the  sale  of  new  securities  has  always  furnished  a  very 
large  balance  in  the  settlement  of  international  balances  of 
trade.  And  to  that  extent  they  have  affected  the  rates  of  for- 
eign exchange,  which  in  turn  affect  the  local  trade.  The  closer 
this  relationship  is  in  any  particular  market,  the  more  quickly 
it  will,  of  course,  react.  Japan,  which  was  building  up  a  large 
balance  against  us  in  1916,  forced  a  decided  change  in  the 

«C.  K.  Hobfion.  The  Erpori  o/  Capital  (The  Macminan  Co.,  N.  Y.. 
1014).  chap,  vii  (the  sfiident  wHl  find  the  readlnir  of  tho  whole  of  this 
rolnmc  Instructlvo).  See  also  thp  even  moro  extenMre  fltinly  of  nuirl*** 
Bnllock.  John  H.  WllHam«,  and  Rufua  .*=?.  Tucker.  Tlie  Bnlamt'  uf  Trade 
of  the  t'nltod  State**.  The  Hrvirtr  of  Ecowtmic  StatiMfirti  and  S'HpplK 
m^nt»,  vol.  I.  Harvard  University  Committee  on  RcoDomtc  Research 
(1910).  |)|>.  21.V2U(I. 
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exchange  rate  against  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  that 
year.  Even  had  the  German  peace  rumors  of  1916  not 
appeared,  Ihis  changing  condition  would  have  eventually  forced 
a  change  in  the  stock  market. 

At  times,  a  faulty  monetary  system,  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the*  securities  of  a  country,  or  a  desire  to  increase  gold  holdings, 
quite  apart  from  the  normal  market  influem-es,  may  destroy  tlic 
equilibrium  of  these  normal  operations  in  financial  conditions. 
From  1890  to  1896  the  distnist  abroad  of  the  security  of  our 
gold  standard  caused  a  large  amount  of  our  securities  held  there 
to  be  thrown  on  the  New  York  market  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  the  gold  outflow.  A  continued  high  Icvnl  of 
exchange  rates,  which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  normal  factors 
in  exchange,  generally  would  indicate  a  large  sale  of  European 
holdings  of  American  securities.  For  example,  the  high 
exchange  rate  in  Europe  against  Germany  for  several  months 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  in  1914  was  chiefly  caused  by 
Germany's  eiforls  to  increase  its  gold  supply  in  preparation  for 
the  war  that  .seemed  imminent,  while  the  New  York  rate  was 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  concealed  selling  of  European 
holdings,  which  greatly  depressed  the  price  of  secuiilies. 

On  the  immediate  outbreak  of  the  War,  the  United  States 
bankers  were  more  than  ever  embarrassed  by  the  demand  of 
Europe  for  settlement  in  gold.  The  common  practice  of 
bankers  in  the  United  States  is  to  make  large  loans  in  the  spring 
and  summer  seasons,  and  then  to  make  payment  with  the  cotton 
and  cereal  bills  in  the  fall.  With  the  declaration  of  war, 
shipping  was  paralyzed,  and  the  United  States  bankers  were 
forced  to  make  shipment  in  gold.  Moreover,  the  Allied  bankers 
were  insisting  on  payment  in  gold.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  sterling  exchange  was  about  normal,  but  conditions 
were  rapidly  developing  that  soon  changed  all  this.  Before 
the  end  of  1914,  shipping  conditions  were  much  changed,  and 
it  was  realized  that  the  Germans  could  only  succeed  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  dcmolisliing  shipping;  the  English  moratorium 
was  eased  up,  and  unparalleled  orders  for  goods,  clothing,  and 
war  supplies  were  placed  in  this  country.  The  whole  energy  of 
both  England  and  France  was  devoted  to  war  production  and 
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they  had  few  goods  to  exchange  for  the  goods  purchased.  They 
had  only  three  important  methods  by  which  they  could  pay:  (1) 
by  the  shipment  of  gold,  to  which  there  was  a  very  definite  limit ; 
(2)  by  the  resale  of  American  securities,  which  at  first  was 
over-estimated;  and  (3)  by  the  procuring  of  credit  through 
securing  loans  in  the  United  States. 

In  making  these  settlements,  English  bankers  desired  two 
things  most:  (1)  the  maintaining  of  a  high  price  for  American 
securities,  which  they  desired  to  sell,  and  (2)  a  low  interest  rate 
for  the  loans  they  desired  to  fioat.  So  what  at  first  seemed  to  the 
average  American  in  the  early  years  of  the  War  unfortunate  for 
Great  Britain  was  to  its  advantage.  These  conditions  were 
affected  by  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  gold.  The  same 
advantage  obtained  for  England  in  keeping  the  American 
securities,  which  were  mobilized  and  used  as  collateral  for  loans. 
These  large  shipments  of  gold,  together  with  the  expansion  of 
credit  under  our  Federal  Reserve  system,  just  entering  into 
operation  at  this  time,  established  low  interest  and  discount 
rates,  and  a  strong  security  market.  The  disadvantage  was 
eventual  inflation.  A  close  study  of  the  gold  shipments  of  Eng- 
land during  the  entire  war  period  also  indicates  that  there  was 
no  hesitation  when  necessity  arose  for  the  shipment  of  gold. 
Financial  interests  of  the  United  States  saw  the  danger  existing 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the  continued  accept- 
ance of  gold,  and  as  a  result  greater  effort  was  made  both  in 
the  purchase  of  American  securities  and  the  extension  of  loans. 

This  chapter  in  the  history  of  gold  movements  is  without 
parallel ;  yet  the  movement  was  not  so  entirely  new  and  unusual 
as  has  sometimes  been  stated.  The  underlying  causes  forcing 
these  war  gold  movements  did  not  differ  from  the  pre-war  gold 
movements  except  that  the  former  was  made  on  an  enormous 
scale;  and  their  magnitude  alone  made  them  unusual  in  their 
effect  on  the  security  market. 

The  problem  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  years  of 
the  War  was  not  how  to  avoid  tight  money,  but  how  to  keep 
funds  of  the  bank  loaned  at  a  profitable  rate,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  allow  too  great  a  stimulation  to  the  speculative 
market.    By  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1915,  the  competi- 
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tion  among  banks  for  the  lending  of  their  funds  had  become  very 
keen.  But  by  the  end  of  1915,  the  large  expansion  of  business 
and  the  demand  for  funds  from  abroad  began  to  absorb  this 
large  surplus,  though  the  profits  from  this  increase  in  business 
made  more  funds  available. 

Misccllancons  Factors. — Imports'  show  the  general  trend  of 
existing  trade  during  periods  of  prosperity ;  but  durbig  periods 
of  depression  they  normally  fall  off  at  more  than  a  correspond- 
ing ratio.  In  the  use  of  statistics  for  comparative  purposes  in 
this  connection  the  influence  of  trade  restriction  and  regulation 
must  not  be  omitted.  Export  statistics  of  the  United  States 
are  very  much  less  reliable  in  indicating  the  situation  of  our 
own  market,  because  of  the  inadequate  methods  used  for  col- 
lecting these  statistics;  also  the  preponderance  of  our  exports 
are  raw  products,  which  are  not  as  good  a  criterion  of  the  finan- 
cial market  as  the  exports  of  manufactured  products  would  be. 
Conditions  abroad,  which  also,  at  times,  dominate  exports,  may 
not  always  be  very  accurate  indicators  of  our  own  financial 
market.  Tminignilion*  figures,  whih'  important  to  individual 
corporations,  have  little  value  in  pre -indicating  market  trends, 
as  they  respond  after  changing  conditions  are  well  under  way. 
As  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  in  foreign  countries 
(which  may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States)  may  stimulate  or  retard  the  flow  of  migration, 
their  use  for  indicating  market  conditions  is  seriously  limitctl. 

Railroad  gross  earnings,*  and  vessel  tonnage'  cleared  in 
United  Slates  ports,  like  bank  clearings,  indicate  the  present 
state  of  business  conditions  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  index  of 
the  market's  future  trend,  for  gioss  earnings  continue  to 
increase  during  the  mont  serious  stage  of  security  liquidation. 
The  tardiness  in  tlie  is.suance  of  reports  will  frequently  cause  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  actual  totals  of  earnings  reported, 


'Export  aud  im{>ort  KtatlstlcR  can  be  found  In  the  Monthlu  Summari; 
Of  Commerce  and  Finance,  also  lu  the  Annual  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

'Ibid. 

'See  the  special  monthly  snpplomont.  issuwl  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  on   raiirtyad   (.'arnlims, 

*Afonthlif  tiummari/  of  Commerce  and  Ftnatice,  and  Commerce  and 
Haviijation  of  the  L.  S» 
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as  a  varying  number  of  railroads  are  included  from  month  to 
month.  This,  however,  can  be  eorrectcd  hy  wshii^  the  same 
^oup  of  railroads,  though  the  very  reports  wanted  may  be 
missing.  The  number  of  idle  cars,*  the  amount  of  construction 
work,  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel  and  iron,*  coal/  copper/ 
building  material,'  commodity,*  prices/  and  other  basic  commodi- 
ties, fall  into  the  same  classification.  While  they  are  all  invalu- 
able indices  of  the  present  market,  and  as  a  whole  indicate  the 
possible  duration  and  permanency  of  any  market  swing,  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  future  indicators  of  tlie  trend  in 
market  prices.  Pig  iron,  steel,  and  iron  are  the  most  valuable 
indicators  of  this  gnmp.  As  the  orders  for  iron  and  steel  are 
booked  some  months  in  advance,  the  future  conditions  in  the 
industry  normally  can  be  ascertained  sooner  than  in  other  indus- 
tries; coDseqiiently,  they  reflect  the  present  status  a  great  deal 
more  accurately  than  any  other  single  cunnnoditj'. 

As  the  United   States  for  years  has  been  an  agricultural 
exporting  nation,  a  large  erop'  has  always  had  an  immediate 


^Monthly  liejHtrttt  of  the  AmcHi'^in  Raihcnp  Aaftodtition  <.StHteiiieiit 
of  FreiKbt  Car  BuJanct-  and  rerfonnaiic*'.  riiltUslH?<I  SLHiil-inontliiy  from 
Jan..  lOOiS,  to  Nov..  11»H.  Feb.  1.  101'.,  to  f!nt<--montl»Iy.) 

'Iron  Age,  pnhliKluHl  weekly.  iftfitijftirtiJ  Hrjufrt  of  ihe  Anurican 
Iron  and  Stvvt  AKaodntion.  American  Miial  Market,  and  Daily  Iron  and 
iSXcel  Report,  etc. 

*Sce  current  issucfl  of  the  Coal  Age. 

•See  current  iHsues  of  Enoinvt'rinj/  and  Miuint;  Journal. 

■A'eir  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  fommercinl  HiiUctin  (Dally). 

SiradBtrccVv,  Dun'g,  Afir  York  Jour mt I  of  i'ommerrc.  Labor  Bureau 
BuUetinn,  etc. 

•See  Brad9trccVs^  also  Ba&*on>  Statistlcat  Desk  Chart,  which  Ib  an 
exct*llent  and  r<invonient  reference  for  ninoh  of  the  stntislir-al  material 
in  this  ehnpter.  This  De^k  rhnrt,  which  I**  a  mere  tabulation  of  these 
flKures.  must  not  lie  eonfuHCil  with  the  Market  I-Mtters  of  this  Ornnniza- 
tiou.  The  current  index  .series  of  the  Federal  Hencrvc  BulUiin  and  of 
the  Fwleral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  also  will  be  of  value.  E.  W. 
Kemnierer's  Index  In  Illgh  F*rices  and  Tnflarion  (1020>  is  of  especial 
value  to  the  student  for  the  i»eriod  lujnie<Mately  folluwiOK  the  War.  The 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Statistics  Is.pitheriuK  a  fund  of  ninterlnl  that  is 
prolmhly  the  nios:  thorouKhEolng  yet  artenipted. 

'Veir  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Cnmmerrlaf  Bulletin  <r>atly). 

BradstrceVs  Dun's  Vnr  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  I.ahftr  Bureau 

'Pniillcation  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Kstimates  (ivpartment  of  A^rrl- 
cultnre  of  the  Vnited  States) ;  see  CinitUir  17  of  this  Bureau  on  Gov- 
ernment Crop  Re|>orts:  Their  Value,  fiopc  and  Preparation.  This  cir- 
cular gives  n  Kood  explanation  of  the  operations  of  ibis  Bureau. 

See  also  Bruce  Mudicet  in  Businmii  RtatUficM  (lOlT*.  tWd. 

AnnaU  of  the  Ameriean  Avademu  of  Political  and  Sodul  Science, 
Tol.  xxxTlll.  Nk).  2,  pp.  X(M-125. 
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stimnlating  effect,  and  a  crop  shortage  a  reactionary  effect  on 
general  business  conditions.  The  corresponding  change  in  the 
market  prices  of  raw  products,  especially  wheat,  com  and 
cotton,  will  have  an  important  and  immediate  effect  on  general 
business  conditions.  But  despite  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  crops,  they  have  never  been  the  determining  cause 
of  a  long  swing  in  the  market,  and  have  no  permanent  effect  on 
the  long  swings  of  security  prices,  except  that  the  permanent 
increase  in  production  acreage  does  increase  wealth  and  income, 
which  in  turn,  increases  purchasing  power.  Large  crops,  and 
crop  shortage  of  a  particular  year,  have  a  more  immediate  effect 
upon  the  speculative  market.  The  direct  cause  of  the  long 
swings  in  the  security  market,  however,  is  the  status  of  credit. 
During  the  panic  of  1893,  crop  droughts  aggravated  the  severity 
of  the  gold  panic,  but  in  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  very  large 
crops,  instead  of  alleviating  conditions,  increased  the  difficulty 
because  they  increased  the  demand  for  money  for  the  movement 
of  these  crops.  In  the  autumn  of  1912,  the  large  crops  were 
the  cause  of  the  temporary  but  not  very  great  recovery  in  gen- 
eral business  conditions,  in  a  period  of  four  years  of  business 
stagnation. 


CHAPTER  XI 

MARKET  INFLUENCES  ON  SECURITY  PRICES 

(Continiud) 

Seasonal  Variation,* — The  former  inelaslicily  of  the  United 
States  currency  sj'stem,  which  has  so  frequently  been  criticised, 
forced  a  recurring  seasonal  iluctuatioa  in  the  demand  for 
money,  hence  a  corresponding  change  in  prices.  Wliile  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  vary  with  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  the  fluctuations  in  the  New  York  money  market  are 
the  most  essential  otios  to  ntudy  in  relation  to  investments. 
However,  with  the  ultimate  readjustments  that  will  probably 
take  place  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  seasonal  diffi- 
culties ought  to  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  best  seasonol  indicators  of  the  New  York  money  market 
are  those  items  which  are  most  responsive  to  quick  changes, 
namely,  call  loan  rates,  very  short  time  loan  rates,  and  the 
ratios  of  reserves  to  deposits.  Time  loans  and  bank  clearings, 
according  to  Professor  E,  W.  Kemmerer,  while  less  susceptible 
to  niiiHir  influent'cs,  mark  more  accurately  the  broad  swings  of 
the  market,  but  they  are  unsafe  indicators  as  to  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  seasonal  swings.  The  reader  should  always 
be  careful  in  his  study  of  the  items  just  stated,  not  to  confuse 
their  seasonal  movements  with  the  movements  primarily  based 
on  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  credit  over  a  long  period. 
The  tendency  in  the  decrease  or  increase  of  interest  rates  and 
ratios  of  loans  to  deposits  and  of  reserves  to  deposits  in  the 
long-period  movements,  can  usually  be  anticipated,  but  they  are 

'All  tilt*  subject-matter  of  this  »eotlon  has  Xieen  siiiumarlxed  from 
flio  foUowitifi:  report:  IC.  W.  Kt'inuiprer — VarlatloD  in  the  Hemand  for 
Money,  XationnI  Afonctarf/  CftminisMioii.  ftlst  ConKress,  2ml  Session,  llUl. 
See  also  «u  article  in  the  Amrriron  Economic  RmHmc,  volume  I,  March, 
1911,  pp.  83-49,  by  the  same  author. 
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not  regular  in  occurrence;  their  seasonal  movements,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fairly  constant  in  repetition,  but  do  not  antici- 
pate coining  changes  of  an  enduring  character  in  the  market. 
However,  if  over-expanded  credit  has  accumulated  over  a  ** long- 
period  swing/'  and  exists  during  the  autumnal  seasonal  swing, 
the  strain  is  greatly  intensified. 

As  further  pointed  out  in  Kemmerer's  Congressional  report 
in  discussing  the  seasonal  swing  of  the  calendar  year,  there  is 
a  decided  casing  of  the  money  market  iu  January,  which  extends 
into  February,  usually  making  a  **  cheap  money"  market  at  the 
end  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February.  The  reasons 
for  this  first  movement  are:  the  subsidence  of  crop  mo\ing 
demand  and  the  consequent  return  of  cash  to  New  York,  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  freight  traffic  and  the  large  amount 
of  exports  in  January.  The  second  seasonal  swing  usually 
begins  somewhere  between  the  middle  and  the  last  of  February 
and  extends  into  April.  This  second  upward  movement  can 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  demand  for  cash  for  spring  plant- 
ing, the  renewed  buikling  activity^  the  payments  of  obligations 
and  interest  and  a  minor  movement  of  cash  payments  to  New 
England  manufacturers.  The  third  seasonal  swing  extends 
from  the  close  of  this  former  period  to  the  middle  of  June  or 
early  July  and  is  due  to  the  influence  of  foreign  trade^  the 
decline  in  money  rates  and  the  movement  of  money  to  New 
York  and  the  discount  in  trading  made  in  anticipation  of  the 
fall  demands.  The  fourth  movement,  marked  by  the  first  crop 
movements,  is  anticipated  by  an  upward  swing  of  call  rates 
and  a  lowering  of  bank  reserves  and  an  increase  of  loans  to 
deposits.  This  period  proceeds  into  a  fifth  movement  which  is 
largely  a  continuation  of  the  fourth,  but  with  a  more  decided 
upward  trend  about  October  first,  which  continues  well  toward 
(he  end  of  the  year.  The  chief  cause  of  this  last  movement  is 
the  demand  for  cash  to  move  the  crops  and  is  sustained  by  the 
trade  acti\'ity  of  the  holidays.  ,    .   . 

"The  seasonal  effect  on  bond  prices  does  not  cause  them  to 
move  consistently,  or  regularly.  Also,  individual  prices  may 
not  fluctuate  very  much,  but  collectively  for  the  year  these 
fluctuations  extend  into  millions.    Bond  prices  tend  to  increase 
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in  January  under  the  stimulus  of  an  easy  monor  market  and  to 
decline  r|ujtc  steadily  till  the  climax  of  the  second  sw-ing.  With 
the  Wgriniiing  of  the  Hecond  weak  seasonal  market,  bond  prices 
normally  rise  to  their  highest  point  in  early  summer.  From  the 
first  of  June  until  the  first  of  September,  bond  prices  normally 
take  their  first  pronounced  downward  move  and  continue  even 
more  steadily  until  the  middle  of  November,  when  they  tend  to 
move  upward  following  an  unsteady  advance  during 
Derrmber." ' 

Tke  Bitsiness  Cycle' — Though  a  detailed  discussion  is  not 
possible  in  this  work,  it  is  essential  that  the  existence  of  recur- 
ring rhythmic  changes  in  the  market  and  their  eflfeots  on 
security  prices  be  at  least  suggested,  and  the  effects  summarized. 

The  same  difficulties  are  confronted  in  determining  the 
causes  of  business  cycles,  as  in  disrnvering  the  causes  which 
determine  the  tendency  of  general  economic  movements.  Again, 
aa  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  says  of  them,  "the  deep-seated  difficulty 
in  framing  such  a  theory  (i.e.,  a  theory  of  crises)  arises  from 
the  fact  tiiat  while  business  cycles  recur  decade  after  decade, 
each  new  cycle  presents  points  of  novelty.  Business  history 
repeats  itself,  but  always  with  a  difference.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  implied  by  saying  that  the  process  of  economic  activity 
with  which  business  cycles  occur  is  a  process  of  cumulative 
ohangc. 

"It  follows  that  a  thoroughly  adequate  theory  of  business 
cycles  applicable  to  all  cases  is  unattainable.  Even  if  one  cycle 
could  be  fully  accounted  for,  the  account  would  necessarily  be 
inaccurate  with  reference  to  cycles  which  were  the  outgrowth 
of  earlier  or  of  later  conditions.*'*    For  illustration,  crises  or 

MMd.  pp.  217  and  2l>3-224. 

•W.  O.  Mirchell,  BuMinetn  Cprfen.  The  content?  of  tMs  PecHon  very 
closely  follows  the  thoor>'  of  the  business  ryole  hs  stntefl  hy  Mitchell. 

Other  UHefnl  references  iire :  Henry  Ludwell  Moore.  Eronowic 
Ct/clrn  (10141;  O.  M.  W.  SpruKue,  ilixUtnt  of  Crittr^n  rndcr  tht*  \a~ 
tinmti  ttankinu  Suttrm  (In  Nntloniil  Mnnrtnry  Series);  O.  H.  Hull,  In- 
dUKtHat  ItrprrxMionM  (UnW;  T.  K.  Biirfiiii.  Finfincial  t'rhes  (1907); 
E.  rv  Jonw.  Eronomir  CriifrM  (1900)  ;  J.  Gflrdner.  The  iDVcstment  AsT>ect 
of  Klnancliil  Strtncency  (FinonHol  Rev.  of  Hrt\,  vol.  11.  No,  W.  Jan., 
11»H.  pp.  lS-27)  :  O.  M.  W.  Sprague.  The  Crliara  of  11»14  Jn  the  V  S. 
iAir*rrir0n  Economic  Rmieic,  vol  v,  Sept.,  1015,  pp.  490-594.) 
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panics  are  usually  preceded  by  an  over-expansion  of  credit  and 
llowed  by  a  sluinp,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  over-expansion 
of  credit  is  the  only  cause  or  that  it  is  an  equally  important 
factor  in  all  panics. 

The  firet  results  of  an  over-strained  market  are  the  liquida- 
tion of  oblipratinns  and  stocks  of  goods,  an  ultimate  decrease  in 
cost  prices,  a  lowering  of  interest  rates  and  of  the  ratios  of  loans 
to  deposits,  and  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  reserves  to 
deposits.  "With  the  complete  readjustment  that  results  in  lower 
^^  prices  and  interest  rates,  hesitation  is  overcome,  and  one  factor 
^Bafter  another,  which  in  the  total  makes  for  business  activity, 
^Bmoves  forward.  "VThile  prices  may  not  respond  with  the  same 
^■rapidity  all  along  tlie  line,  sooner  or  later  they  must  respond  to 
^■the  general  advance  of  prices.  Wlicrc  prices  have  advanced 
^^  more  rapiflly  than  the  general  price  level  warrants,  this  move- 
I  nient  may  cause  a  reaction  in  certain  industries,  or  even  in  all 
industries,  as  in  1900. 

In  the  first  stages  of  business  recovery,  discount  and  interest 
rates  increase  slowly,  but  with  tlie  firm  establishment  of  the 
n  recovery,  interest  and  discount  rates  tend  steadily  upward. 
^K  Banks  and  capitalists,  during  the  fii^st  months  of  recovery, 
^W  desire  only  the  safest  channels  for  the  disposal  *)f  their  surplus 
I  funds,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  securities,  is  directed 
largely  to  high  grade  Fionds.  Thi.-*  dcninnd  very  soon  forces  up 
^_  the  prices  of  these  securities,  and  as  long  as  this  demand  for 
^Binvestment  bonds  continues,  the  prices  will  continue  to  rise,  thus 
f  proportionately  cutting  down  the  net  jneld,  though  the  upward 
f  trend  of  bond  prices  may  be  severely  checked  by  a  glutting  of 
'-  the  market  with  new  issues  or  by  rapidly  rising  interest  ratca. 
^B  But  with  the  continuing  demands  of  expansion,  conservatism 
^B  relaxes  and  a  reactionary  influence  develops  against  bond  prices; 
^B  ••  ^•*  ^^^  ^^^  rising  prices  and  consequent  low  yields,  purchasers 
F  of  securities  demand  a  more  profitable  rate  of  return.  Conse- 
^H  quently,  many  capitalists  buy  in  the  more  speculative  lists. 
^B  Under  the  stimulus  of  increasing  prosperity,  the  less  efficient 
f  enterpriser  and  (he  enterprisei*s  already  in  business  are  induced 
to  take  greater  risks.  In  time,  cost  of  output  increases,  but 
prosperity  reaches  a  comparatively  higli  point  before  the  cost 
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of  equipment  has  made  serious  inroads  on  profits.  This  expan- 
sion of  new  enterprisers  creates,  in  turn,  an  increased  demand 
for  more  loans,  and  under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  impetus 
savitigs  are  brought  out.  With  the  rise  in  profits,  the  price  of 
securities  closely  follows,  the  scale  increasing  at  a  relatively 
faster  ratio  as  the  speculative  risk  increases. 

When  this  movement  has  reached  its  high  tide,  corporations 
tend  to  give  up  bond  issues  and  resort  to  short  termed  notes  and 
stocks,  with  the  purpose  of  waiting  for  lower  interest  rates 
before  making  a  long  time  bond  issue.  Whore  over-indulgence 
in  this  method  of  financing  has  been  practiced,  it  greatly  inten- 
aides  the  general  pressure  in  a  strained  market.  And  untlpr 
the  same  stimulus  new  contracts  are  made  which  call  for  fur- 
ther expansion. 

With  the  centralizations  of  gold  reserves,  the  control  of  the 
discount  rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  elasticity 
possessed  by  the  asset  currency  of  the  Fetlcral  banking  system, 
these  cycles  should  bo  greatly  minimized. 

Banks  are  the  first  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  increased 
demand  for  short  time  loans,  and  it  is  in  this  demand  that  we 
kve  the  first  intimation  of  a  coming  stringency.  When  the 
demand  for  loans  begins  to  exceed  the  supply  of  available  bank 
futids,  and  the  rates  go  up,  the  profits  of  corporations  begin  to 
decline  with  the  increased  costs.  Under  these  eircumslancea 
corporations  like  public  utilities  and  certain  industrials  w^hich 
have  a  fixed  charge  for  services  or  commodities,  suffer  under 
unequal  competition — since  their  rates  remain  the  same  and 
their  cost  of  operation  remains  the  same.  The  only  way  in  which 
corporations  may  ofTset  this  disadvantage  is  by  a  more  than 
relatively  permanent  increase  in  gross  returns. 

Banks,  under  this  same  stimulus,  expand  their  credit  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  rates  ofFerod  on  commercial 
paper,  but  the  continued  pyramiding  by  weaker  institutions 
mton  forces  the  conservative  banking  institxitions  to  reduce  loans 
in  order  to  build  xip  their  reserves.  This  action  accelerates  the 
eost  of  credit,  with  the  result  that  the  creditors  who  have  taken 
large  speculative  risks  are  forced  to  offer  unwarranted  rates 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  save  themselves.    But  the  pressure 
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is  too  threat  and  the  weak  fail,  aiul  with  them  the  whole  busi- 
ness struclurc  is  involved.  Banks  call  their  loans,  depositors 
withdraw  their  funds,  unprotected  hohlings  are  liquidated,  and 
security  holders  sacrifice  their  securities  to  save  what  they  can. 
Bad  crops  may  accelerate  the  crisis,  and  thus  hasten  a  panic,  but 
of  themselves  tliey  will  not  create  a  panic.  Neither  will  good 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  atop  a  panic.  They  may  temporarily 
check,  but  they  cannot  stop  it. 

Flucfitaiions  in  Indiindxial  Securiiif  Prices.^ — The  increased 
net  yield,  which  is  the  reward  of  the  investor  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  fluctuating  markets  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, has  already  been  fully  emphasized.  These  fluctuations 
can  all  be  traced  to  a  corresponding  change  in  the  money  and 
credit  market.  But  because  of  this  sensitiveness  of  security 
prices  to  credit  and  the  possible  counter  influence  of  other 
market  factors,  correspondingly  greater  care  must  be  used 
before  drawing  conclusions. 

Long  time  movements  of  the  various  classes  of  securities 
tend  to  move  in  fairly  close  accord,  though  the  changes  in  these 
permanent  movements  will  occur  in  the  order  of  the  character 
of  the  security  and  the  brendth  of  its  market,*    Variations  are 


'The  most  der»euiJalilc  imoialiuiis  mid  lists  of  current  sccin'ity  prices 
covering  the  longest  pprifnii  nre  (hnso  of  the  rommcmoil  and  FhiuHviitl 
Chronicle,  the  Flmtmifit  ffrrirtr,  jiriil  WfiU  t^trrt't  .hmnifil.  There  are 
a  \'ery  conftidenilile  nuiiilter  of  fhiniiciril  ]iu1>Ucutii)iis  whkii  now  give 
roIial>Ie  quotntionR,  hut  they  do  not  cover  as  long  a  period  as  the  above- 
ment1one<l  Jonniiilfl. 

'Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  The  Prices  of  American  Sfoclis.  I.SOO  to  1910, 
Journal  of  Pnlitiral  Evmwinu.  vol.  xviil.  No,  7.  July.  UnO.  pp.  513-52.'). 

American  Se<^-iiriry  Prices  and  Interest  Kates.  I  hid.  vol.  xxlv.  No.  2, 
Feb..  IftKi.  pp.  12(M.'i7. 

Thos.  Oiltson.  Influences  Affecting  Security  Pricefl  aiid  Values, 
Annals  of  Amtricnn  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol.  xxxv, 
No,  3, 1010,  pp.  I4r>-iri4. 

See  also  the  siinie  author's  Cifclrn  of  fJpcrufntion  (1007). 

Hartley  WItiieis.  f^t'jck  ami  Shanji  (1011).  pp.  283-312. 

G.  O.  Selden.  Tnule  Cyrles  and  the  Kffort  to  Anticipate.  Quaricrlu 
Journal  of  Kcrmowicn.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  203-310. 

Lawrence  Chamberlain's,  Principles  of  Bond  Inratimcnia  (1011), 
pp.  402-512. 

Frederick  D.  Hond,  Krorfr  Prircs:  Factors  in  Their  Rise  and  Fall 
(Moody's  Mneazine  Book  Dopt..  1011). 

J.  P.  Norton.  Statistical  Stufties  in  the  New  York  Money  Market 
(1902). 

Harvard  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Current  Monthly  PuhUcations  on  Mar- 
ket Indices,  Annual  since  January  1.  191D, 
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also  likely  to  be  more  marked  between  bonds  and  stocks  than 
between  industrial  and  railroad  stocks.  Influences  causing 
deviations  from  the  normal  trend  are  the  most  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. They  become  so  great  at  times  that  temporarily  they 
become  a  major  influence,  but  they  are  always  sporadic  and 
when  their  force  is  spent,  the  normal  influences  continue  to 
operate.  For  illustration,  the  over-capitalization  of  industrials 
in  the  great  organization  period  fi-om  189ti  to  1901  checked  indus- 
trial security  prices  from  rising  to  the  same  relative  degree  as 
railroad  securities.  The  exact  opposite  was  true  during  1905 
and  1906.  Although  railroad  stocks  did  rise  very  markedly, 
their  rise  was  not  so  prcat  relatively  as  the  increase  in  indnstrial 
stock  prices,  for  during  this  period  Ihc  anli-railn*ad  legislation 
checked  the  advance  that  would  normally  have  occurred  in 
railroad  security  prices. 

General  bond  prices,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  normally 
more  susceptible,  than  other  securities,  to  changes  in  interest 
rates.  After  a  liquidated  market,  the  banks  are  timid  nnd  buy 
heavily  in  bonds  of  the  fii*st  rouk»  but  tis  the  market  gradually 
gains  strength,  the  banks  turn  to  cheaper  bonds.  The  demand 
for  money  under  the  continued  upward  swinp  of  the  market  and 
the  attendant  business  expansion,  then  increases,  and  the  banks 
begin  to  liquidate  their  bonds  to  secure  funds  for  the  increased 
demand  for  loans  on  stocks  at  higher  rates.  Bond  prices^  after 
this  point,  suffer  a  reaction.  If  tlie  decline  of  bond  prices  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  even  with  a  persistent  upward 
trend  of  industrial  and  railroad  stock  prices,  it  signifies  an 
over-expansion  of  credit,  which  results  in  a  forced  liquidation. 

Railroad  securities,  also,  suffer  a  greater  decline  relatively 
than  industrial  securities,  during  a  period  of  higher  interest 
rates.  This  is  true,  whether  the  increase  in  rates  arises  from  an 
overexpansiou  of  credit  or  from  the  general  upward  trend  of 
the  price  level.  In  an  over-expanded  credit  market,  with  tho 
large  borrowings  that  a  railroad  is  often  forced  To  make,  ita 
securities  usually  suffer  a  considerable  decline.  Industrials  are, 
on  the  average,  not  such  large  long  time  borrowers  and,  over 
long  pcrimls.  can  more  easily  readjust  their  cost  to  their  rate 
of  returns.     Railroads,  as  well  as  all  public  utilities,  will  ako 
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suffer  the  most  with  a  decline  of  gi'oss  earnings.  Fixed  charges 
for  these  latter  corporations  are  relatively  larger  than  with 
industrials,  and  as  u  consequence  operating  costs  increase  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  rate  of  decline  in  gross  earnings. 

The  reports  of  the  fahulous  war  fortunes,  and  the  glamour 
which  has  attended  the  "skyrocketing"  of  a  few  of  the  "war 
brides,*'  require  a  word.  Though  this  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  specidative  securities,  this  movement  did  have  a  decided 
"market -wise*'  effect  on  invcslniont  securities.  Like  all  great 
speculative  booms,  it  moved  beyond  the  limit  of  its  sxipport  and 
suffered  a  collapse.  Tho  phenomenal  rise  occurred  in  the  war 
industrials  and  ordinance  stocks  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole 
market.  Public  utility  storkst,  especially  railroad  stocks,  did 
profit  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  War,  but  they  soon 
lost  this  advantage  bocnnsc.  of  tho  incrcnsed  costs  of  material 
and  labor.  Excluding  tlio  so-called  war  stocks,  the  rise  of  prices 
is  not  out  of  proportion,  as  Mr.  Hucbner  states,  with  other  bull 
markets/ 

Rising  and  Falling  Prices  and  Tlicir  Relation  to  Investment 
Yields. — There  are  two  risks  connected  with  securitiea,  as  Pro- 
fessor Fisher  so  clearly  lias  pointed  out  in  his  ** Purchasing 
Power  of  Money.*^'  The  first,  peculiar  to  the  internal  weaknc-ss 
or  strength  of  the  individual  corporation,  furnishes  the  main 
theme  of  this  text.  The  second  is  the  effect  which  the  chang- 
ing value  of  the  standard  ni(incy  may  have  on  the  value  of  the 
security.  The  inlluence  of  the  latter  is  the  more  subtle  and 
difficult  to  determine-  To  the  casual  observer,  this  influence  has 
seemed  so  insignilieunt  that  it  has  too  often  been  lightly  con- 
sideretl. 

The  phenomena  of  rising  prices  since  1896,  and  especially 
the  radical  rise  for  the  war  period  and  after,  have  l)een  so 
widely  discussed  that  the  various  causes  advanced  for  this  rise 
are  now  well  known,  though  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as 
to  their  relative  importance.    However,  the  pressure,  on  the 


'S.  S.  Huelmer.  tho  Aiiierlean  Security  Market  Purinj;  thp  War.  The 
AnnalM  of  the  American  Avadcmj/  of  Politivol  and  iiocial  Hdaicc,  voL 
IxvU  fNViv..  linn>.  p.  104. 

'Irving  rislior.  Punhaahig  Power  of  Money  (1013). 
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investor,  in  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
making  itself  consitlerably  felt  at  the  time  this  book  ia  being 
written,  by  his  demand  for  bi(jlier  bond  rates.  Bonds  of  the 
strongest  railroad  systems  which  in  the  early  nineties  were  sell- 
ing on  a  2V^  to  a  3  per  cent  basis,  are  now  selling  on  a  net  yield 
of  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  British  consols,  which  have  no  artificial 
market,  as  do  United  States  2s  of  1930,  have  gradually  been 
following  the  same  downward  trend  since  1900.  The  fact  that 
this  price  level  readjustment  has  not  been  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  world  phenomenon,  is  sufficient  proof  that  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  investor. 

Where  securities  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  returns,  they 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  those  that  have  a  fixed  return  and 
those  that  have  a  variable  return.  The  first  class  includes  bonds, 
mortgages,  notes,  and  most  preferred  slocks;  the  second,  partici- 
pating bonds  and  common  stttck.  Now,  the  interests  of  the 
holders  of  these  two  general  classes  of  securities  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  either  in  a  general  rise,  or  a  general  lowering  of 
the  prices.  The  bond  holders  of  a  corporation  lose  when  general 
prices  are  rising  and  the  stockholders  gain,  other  things  being 
equal.  When  prices  are  falling,  the  bondholders  gain  and  the 
stockholders  lose. 

An  illustration  will  best  verify  the  latter  statempnt.  Let  us 
assume  that  a  corporation  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000  and  that 
50%  of  this  capitalization  is  in  the  form  of  5%  bonds.  Fur- 
ther, the  gross  sales  are  $500,000  and  all  costs  are  80%  of  gross 
sales,  exclusive  of  interest  charges.  If  the  same  interest  charges 
should  still  exist  because  of  a  long  term  bond  outstanding,  what 
would  common  stock  be  earning  if  the  general  pri^e  of  com- 
modities advanced  40%?  In  the  latter  problem  all  casts  on  a 
40%  increase  would  rise  from  $400,000  to  $560,000,  and  gross 
sales  from  $500,000  to  $700,000.  Dedneting  the  constant  inter- 
est charge  of  $25,000,  we  would  have  net  profits  of  $75,000  and 
$115,000  respectively.  With  this  increase  of  40%  in  the  price 
of  commodities,  then,  the  rate  of  return  to  the  stockholder 
increases  from  15  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  or  expressed  in  pur- 
chasing power,  the  income  yield  of  the  capital  stock  has 
increased  53  per  cent  as  against  a  40  per  cent  increase  on  gen- 
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eral  commodities.  The  annual  income  of  the  bondholders,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  decreased  in  purchasing  power  from  $25,000 
to  $15,000  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  the  principal  has 
decreased  in  purchasing  power  from  $500,000  t  o  $300,000. 
Assuming  that  tills  advance  was  evenly  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  2.5  per  cent  per  annum,  it  would  give  a  return  of  a  little 
more  than  i/^  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  period  at  an 
equal  rate.  Assuming  the  process  to  be  reversed,  the  bond- 
toldcr  would  have  a  corresponding  gain  and  the  stockholder  a 
teas. 

What  applies  to  bonds  with  their  fixed  rate  of  return,  also 
applies  to  all  other  long  tenure  securities  with  a  fixed  rate  of 
return.  This  is  true  of  preferred  stocks  which  have  fixed  divi- 
dends. Where  the  dividend  rate  is  flexible,  as  on  common  stock, 
this  handieap  could  be  overcome  by  an  increase  of  the  dividend 
rate,  provided  earnings  warranted.  The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem for  public  utility  companies  is  not  so  simple,  however,  for 
the  regulations  imposed  by  state  commissions  fix  the  rates  that 
can  be  charged  by  the  t!ompany,  thus  indircptly  limiting  the 
dividend  rate.  If,  in  addition  to  this  fixed  regulation,  costs  of 
operating  arc  mounting?  very  rapidly,  as  from  1914  to  1920  the 
public  utility  is  caught  between  two  millstones.  Wliile  this 
situation  -was  slowly  developing  prior  to  1914  because  of  chang- 
ing prices,  peculiar  and  temporary  conditions  which  existed 
with  public  utilities  offset  the  effect  of  increasing  costs.  This 
offsetting  cause  existed  in  the  fa.ster  rate  of  expansion  in  public 
Utility  companies  (from  1895  to  1914)  as  compared  to  the  slower 
increase  in  costs.  At  the  same  time  new  economies  were  made 
possible  through  the  operation  of  larger  organization  made  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  increased  demand.  With  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  material  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  War,  this  former  advantage  was  not  only  lost,  but  public 
utilities  had  difficulty  in  meeting  their  fixed  charges. 

If  the  credit  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  maintained  under 
increasing  prices,  not  only  must  a  sufficient  increase  in  rates 
be  allowed  to  permit  the  corporation  to  offset  the  immediate 
losses,  but  a  sufficient  increase  must  be  alloived  to  return  the 
higher  net  yield  which   will  ultimately  be  demanded  by  the 
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investor.  With  public  utilities  which  are  artificially  limited  to 
what  they  may  receive  for  theii'  sei^vices,  the  pressure  has  been 
the  most  severe.  And  the  situation  is  only  intensified  when 
additions,  betterments,  and  extensions  are  needed,  which  will 
cost  more  than  the  original  installations  of  the  plant.  To  make 
it  possible  for  these  utilities  to  compete  with  imlustrials  which 
can  change  their  prices,  the  public  utility  commissions  of  the 
country  must  disregard  the  idea  of  fixed  rates  and  adopt  a 
policy  which  will  adequately  meet  these  chanfrinpr  needs. 
Where  earnings  are  to  be  regulated,  the  assurance  of  a  fair 
return  on  capital  must  be  made  to  persuade  investors  to  provide 
capital. 

Where  a  corporation  owns  outside  corporations  which  con- 
duct business  foreign  to  its  own,  the  advantage  in  the  increas- 
ing value  of  these  properties  will  gencrnlly  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  value  of  its  stock.  So  many  errors  have  been  made  in 
the  comparison  of  security  averages  through  neglecting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  increase  due  to  this  latter  influence,  and 
the  increase  of  value  due  wholly  to  the  increase  of  the  general 
price  level,  that  one  making  a  comparison  of  stock  averages 
should  be  very  cautious  not  to  confuse  them. 

Lastly,  as  already  intimated,  the  rate  at  which  bonds  may 
be  issued  at  one  date  as  compared  to  another,  is  determined  by 
the  existing  rate  of  interest  for  each  particular  risk.'  Now,  if 
the  value  of  the  money  standard  changes — a  change  which 
means  rising  or  falling  prices — a  corresponding  change  in  the 
interest  rate  should  take  place  if  eqiialization  between  creditor 
and  debtor  is  to  be  secured.  But.  even  where  the  possibility 
of  change  of  value  res-ulting  from  a  rising  or  falling  price  is 
known  to  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  long  and  to  what 
degree  of  intensity  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  will  extend. 
If  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  the  money  standard  could 
be  accurately  foreseen,  a  similar  change  would  bo  made  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  For  illustration,  if  the  present  purchaser  of 
a  bond  knew  that  a  bond  issued  on  a  5  per  cent  basis  would, 
through  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  standard,  be  reduced  in 


•Irving  Fisher,  The  Rate  of  Intercat  (1007).  pp.  77-8«. 
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purchasing  power  to  a  4  per  cent  yield,  he  would  refuse  to  pur- 
chase it  at  that  rate  and  demand  a  price  that  would  yield  5 
per  cent.  That  is,  this  knowledge  would  cause  the  investor  to 
demand  a  rate  that  would  closely  correspond  to  these  changes, 
and  this  demand  would  automatically  force  the  issuing  cor- 
poration to  conform  to  the  change. 


CHAPTEE  Xn 
REGULATION  OP  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SECURITIES 

Massachusetts  and  Texas  enforced  radical  regulation  of 
securities,  for  a  number  of  years,  without  even  a  modified 
acceptance  of  their  legislation  by  other  states.  It  was  not  until 
New  York  and  Wisconsin  established  their  public  utility  com- 
missions that  the  present  day  regulation  received  complete 
political  sanction.  In  the  initiation  of  similar  legislation  which 
quickly  followed  in  a  number  of  states,  the  commissions 
were  given  direct  control  over  capitalization  and  security 
issues.  This  power  was  later  included  in  the  amendments  to 
other  statutes  that  had  not  granted  it  at  the  start.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  later  extension  of  the  authority  of  public  utility 
commissions  over  security  issues,  there  have  developed  the 
so-called  "Blue  Sky  Laws"  regulating  the  distribution  of  all 
corporate  securities.*  If  the  signs  of  the  time  are  correctly 
read,  regulation  in  some  form  will  continue.  While  emphasis 
has  been  especially  placed  upon  charges  for  service,  future  regu- 
lation will,  for  some  time  at  least,  give  increasing  importance 
to  capitalization  and  the  security  issues  representing  this  capi- 
talization. With  the  broadening  of  these  powers  we  also  have 
the  more  need  of  carefully  directing  the  development  of  future 
regulation. 

The  ideal  aim  of  state  regulation  of  securities  should  be 
the  creation  of  a  stable  and  sound  market  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  investment  of  capital.    Protection  to  the  investor 

^he  laws  reflating  the  Investmeats  of  insurance  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations,  savings  banks,  trustees,  etc..  are  not  included 
in  tbis  discussion,  as  these  investments  are  regulated  by  separate  and 
distinct  laws  of  their  own.  To  the  student  specializing  in  finance,  a  study 
of  these  laws  is,  however,  of  great  value. 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  and  the  relation  of  regulation  to  secu- 
rities is  also  treated  in  chapter  xiv.  In  this  chapter  is  also  considered 
the  present  Federal  Law  regulating  railroads.    See  also  chapter  zlz. 
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is  an  incident  which  gTows  out  of  this  condition.  To  the  com- 
pany, it  further  means  adequate  funds,  at  lower  rates  and  on 
easier  terms,  for  the  development  and  safe  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  legislation  affecting  security  issues  has 
largely  developed  as  an  incident  to  the  re^ilation  of  services 
and  rates.  Consequently,  principles  which  should  directly  gov- 
ern security  isjtues  have  been  frequently  confused  with  those 
relating  to  rates  and  services,  whereas  the  two  classes  should  be 
kept  distinct.  This  legislation  is  also  too  recent  in  its  origin, 
not  to  have  a  great  many  defects.  Radical  changes  will  still  con- 
tinue, as  no  pi'ecedents  exist,  and  there  will  be  many  failures. 

It  should  also  be  incidentally  emphusizecl  that  regulation  is 
discussed  here  in  relation  tr>  investment,  and  not  speculative 
interests. 

As  capital  stock  represents  ownership,  the  greater  risk,  regu- 
lations have  a  far  mnrc  importnnt  direct  hearing  upon  the 
issues  of  capital  stock  than  bonds.  As  the  credit  of  a  corpora- 
tion, however,  is  directly  affected  by  its  total  capitalization,  a 
consideration  of  regulation  is  as  important  to  prospective 
buyers  of  bonds  as  to  buyers  of  stocks.  Where  regulation  of 
bond  is.suances  exists,  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  is  usually 
fixed  at  a  given  ratio  to  the  assets  or  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation.  Even  where  the  statute  does  not  indicate  a  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  and  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  majority  of  the  commissions  have  fixed  upon 
some  such  standard.  The  danger,  of  course,  lies  in  too  rigid 
an  adoption  of  **thumb  rulc^*  ratios.  The  need  of  elasticity  in 
the  application  of  ratios  is  now  realized  by  most  commissions, 
so  that  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  early  narrow  application, 
whether  applied  to  bonds  or  any  other  phase  of  capitalization, 
are  less  frequent.  The  more  effectively,  however,  standardiza- 
tion can  be  accomplished,  the  more  accurately  may  the  risk  be 
eliminated.  Earnings  of  sufficient  amount  must  be  provided  to 
allow  the  company  to  secure  all  reasonable  requirements  for  its 
own  maintenance,  to  give  a  reasonable  service  and  to  yield  its 
owners  a  just  return.  If  this  is  accomplished  the  credit  of  the 
company  is  enhanced  and  the  bond  becomes  a  more  stable 
investment. 
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The  three  forms  of  control  of  security  issues  in  the  United 
States  are:  (1)  by  publicity;  (2)  by  an  authorized  government 
agent  or  agents  (either  in  the  form  of  a  special  commission, 
or  attached  to  some  existing  executive  board) ;  (3)  by  the  certifi- 
cation by  state  officials  of  the  validity  of  the  issues  made  by  the 
state's  minor  civil  divisions.  The  so-called  methods  of  public- 
ity, the  first  of  the  methods  of  regulation,  used  in  this  country, 
are  all  of  a  semi-publicity  character.  The  **Blue  Sky  Laws," 
though  based  upon  publicity,  represent  only  a  partial  accept- 
ance of  the  English  idea  of  what  constitutes  publicity.  While 
the  license  required  of  dealers  in  securities  is  itself  regulatory, 
it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  of  security  publicity.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  reports  required  of  railroads,  and 
several  of  the  state  utility  commission  statutes  are  only  modifi- 
cations of  the  publicity  principles,  and  strict  publicity 
through  state  control  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  though  a  great  many  corporations  practice  it  through 
their  own  volition  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  development,  under  the  second  type  of  public  regula- 
tion, has  made  an  almost  arbitrary  distinction  between  the  busi- 
ness which  is  or  tends  to  be  monopolistic  and  that  which  is  com- 
petitive. The  regulation  of  the  former  applies  to  railroads, 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  etc.,  and  has  become  very  con- 
siderable and  is  increasing.  Where  the  risk  is  greater,  as  in 
the  industrials,  more  limited  regulation  exists.  As  long  as  the 
risks  are  to  continue,  individual  initiative  must  be  left  unre- 
stricted to  the  extent  of  this  risk,  in  order  to  stimulate  new 
enterprise  and  encourage  the  continuation  of  old  organizations. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  these  enterprises  become  monopo- 
listic, they  will  continue  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law. 

The  third  type  of  regulation,  the  certification"  of  the  issues 
of  the  minor  civil  divisions  by  a  state  official,  might  be  called  a 


'Certification  as  used  here  must  not  be  confused  with  the  certifica- 
tion made  by  a  trustee  for  a  corporation.  A  corporation's  certification 
does  not  carry  with  it  a  surety  of  payment  beyond  Its  ability  to  pay. 
Thomas  Mulvey  has  written  an  interesting  summary  of  this  aspect  of 
certification  in  the  American  Economic  Review,  vol.  iv,  pp.  588-601  (Sep- 
tember, 1914). 
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gruarantec  of  validity,  rather  than  a  form  of  regulation  by  the 
state.  It  is  a  responsibility  assumed  by  a  few  stales  which 
could  be  copied  with  advantage  by  all  of  the  commonwealths 
of  the  nation. 

A  study  of  indirect  control  and  regulation  of  all  securities 
by  the  state,  though  not  under  discussion  here,  would  also  be 
made  with  profit.  For  example,  while  the  restriction  of  debt 
limitation  in  no  way  effects  validity,  as  long  as  the  statute  is 
obeyed,  it  does  attempt  to  maintain  an  ample  margin  of  secu- 
rity behind  the  bond.  To  the  same  extent  can  all  statutes  effect- 
ing security  issues  be  considered,  partially  at  IcaBt,  regulatory. 
We  shall  apply  ourselves,  however,  strictly  to  what  would  be 
called  direct  regulation  In  certification,  other  considerations 
being  left  for  subsequent  treatment.  Likewise,  all  the  statutes 
regulating  the  organization  and  control  of  corporations  are 
means  which  directly  or  indirectly  give  more  or  less  protection 
to  the  investor.  Regulation  in  its  broader  aspects  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Clayton  Bill,  etc.*  The  distinc- 
tion is  again  drawn  between  what  is  direct  control  of  a  security 
issue  and  that  which  effects  the  safety  of  the  corporation,  t.  d., 
the  internal  strength  of  the  corporation  back  of  the  security. 
This  latter  is  the  problem  of  the  text  matter  of  parts  two  and 
three  of  this  book. 

The  direct  regulation  of  security  issues  includes  two  distinct 
problems:  (1)  the  treatment  of  issues  already  authorized  or  out- 
standing and  their  relation  to  property  values,  and  (2)  the 
regulation  of  new  issues  and  their  relation  to  property  values 
and  security  issues  already  outstanding.  In  the  first  problem, 
the  widely  accepted  idea  of  a  relationship  between  capitali- 
zation and  property  values  necessitates  a  recognition  of  valua- 
tion. This  gives  rise  to  the  whole  and  still  much  disputed  prob- 
lem of  how  such  a  A'aluation  should  be  made.*    The  necessity 

*See  Discussion  of  Topic  on  Federal  Reeiilntlon  In  thin  chapter. 

The  several  methods  of  valtiatinn  which  aim  at  a  "fair  value"  are 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  early  [eading  case  of  Smyth  v. 
Ames  (IHO  F.  S.  466).  Tlie  court  has.  howevpr,  failed  to  formulate  any 
definite  princiidcs  either  in  this  or  later  cases  as  to  how  fair  value  shall 
be  dfteruiined.  except  to  indicate  that  certain  factors  must  be  given 
consideration.  With  the  limitation  of  accurate  and  incomplete  data, 
and  the  newness  of  the  problem,  the  courts  have  done  weU  lu  not  for- 
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of  physical  valuation  in  particular  cases  is  beyond  dispute.  But 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  wholesale  valuation  of  all 
public  utilities  is  warranted  both,  because  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved and  the  results  attained. 

After  a  physical  valuation  is  made^  serious  injustice,  apart 
from  legal  difficulties,  may  result  in  scaling  down  the  securities 
if  over-valuation  exists;  and,  secondly,  new  issues  neefied  for 
improvement  may  be  debarred.  The  applieation  of  any  valua- 
tion made  must  qualify  itself  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  the 
credit  of  the  corporation.  This  is  imperative  to  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  investor,  but  also  of  the  public.  The  indirect  loss 
arising  out  of  a  valuation  which  gives  no  recognition  to  the 
other  factors  is  often  even  greater  than  the  direct  effects  of  pure 
physical  valuation.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  all  of  the  leading 
cases  that  have  come  before  it,  has  always  given  large  impor- 
tance to  this,  ill  its  emphasis  of  all  the  factors  which  must  he 
used  in  the  determination  of  fair  value,  "Such  a  readjust- 
ment,*' states  the  Hadley  Federal  Railroad  Securities  Commis- 
sion, **would  become  archaic  almost  from  the  outset,  because  an 
adjustment  of  securities  based  upon  the  values  of  today  might 
be  wholly  erroneous  tomorrow.*'* 

Publicity. — The  function  of  government  regulation  by  pub- 


mulatfng  a  procodpnt  from  which  they  might  be  eompeUed  to  retract  In 
whole  or  In  part. 

Out  of  the  stntuteB  ami  court  and  commission  (lecinlons  have  devploped 
the  more  fre<iuen!ly  tised  medKulK  of  valnnlion  liaaed  ujiou  (1)  OriKhuiI 
cost;  (2)  Uepro<Iuctlou  cost :  |3)  Presi'ut  cost — i.  <■„  iictual  rcpluceineut 
cost  less  depredation:  (4)  Market  value,  ha^e^l  upon  earnings.  A  win- 
plete  discwMsion  of  valuation  can  bo  had  in  such  text*  as :  Homer  ftews 
Vanderblue'a  Haitrood  Valuation.  Tlii«  Httle  volume  Is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  treatment  which  has  yet  api>eared  on  railroad  valu- 
ation. H.  H.  Hartman,  on  Fair  VaUicn,  is  closely  patterned  after  Mr. 
Vauderblue's  treatise;  U.  II.  Whltten.  Valualitm  of  Puhlic  Service  Cor- 
fionitiofni,  is  principally  a  source  l»ook  upon  disputed  i>olntH  in  valua* 
tion.  The  Trontiaction*  and  PrnrrrdinflM  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Knfrtncera  contain  many  valuable  dlscnsslons  from  the  endneer's 
X>otDt  of  view.  Other  useful  standard  books  are;  Henrj-  Floy.  Vatuation 
of  Pubtic  IHiUty  Property;  Horatio  A.  Foster.  Fnffincfrittfj  VaUinHon  of 
Puhtic  ('tiHticn:  Hammond  V.  Hayes.  Public  (■titiiieti.  Their  Vont  Sew 
and  Drprrriation :  Harry  Barker.  PuhHc  VtiHtjt  Hotin.  From  the 
extended  bibllopraphiefl  contained  la  some  of  the  hooka  numeroua  other 
sources  will  i>e  found. 

'Hadley  Federal  Railroad  Secnritles  rommlfwion.  Letter  of  Trar.n- 
mi»Ml  to  Prcnidcnt  Taff,  November.  1911,  p.  18. 
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licity  is  to  furnish  the  investor  with  sufficient  and  accurate 
information  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  own  judgment — the 
risk  of  the  investment  to  be  borne  by  the  investor*  The 
defenders  of  the  publicity  program  maintain  that  the  corporate 
management  will  be  forced  by  popular  opinion  to  adopt  equit- 
able policies  toward  customer  and  security  holder.  Self-refla- 
tion of  this  kind  has  the  decided  advantage  of  simplicity,  and 
is  inexpensive  to  the  state.  It  also  eliminates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  number  of  statutes.  AVhere  IcRislativp  reflation  exists, 
there  is  a  continual  need  of  amendments  and  especially  of  the 
rulings  of  courts  and  commissions,  which  not  infrequently  lead 
to  conflicting  regulations.  Amendments  themselves  are  often  a 
forced  acknowlc<:lgmcnt  of  the  error  of  a  statute.' 

There  is  a  very  much  mistaken  notion,  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  publicity  have 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  unrestricted  policy 
allowed  industrial  corporations  and  the  atmospheric  character 
of  their  capitalization  which  followed  the  great  consolidation 
period  after  1898  are  always  cited  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
evils  of  non-regulation  and  the  desirability  of  publicity.  One 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  these  ill-fated  industrials,  which 
still  bear  the  burden  of  an  ill-advised  financial  program,  was 
the  lack  of  information  given  the  public  who  were  invited  to 
participate.  It  is  interesting  reading  to  pursue  the  old  pros- 
pectuses of  these  industrials  and  to  see  how  much  could  be  said 
about  .so  few  facts.    Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  publicity. 

Publicity  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  required  until 
recently,  and  has  not  been  given  except  where  the  corporation 
has  been  willing  to  give  it.  Circulars  of  speculative  security 
offerings  have  continually  been  issued  which  were  entirely  mis- 
leading, not  because  of  errors  in  statement,  but  because  of  the 


'GermaDj-'s  !nw  of  1896.  reffiiTatlnR  stock  exchange  transactions.  Is 
protiflbly  one  of  the  most  strlkine  pxnmples  in  modern  tlmea  of  thp 
futile  attempts  to  dlarei^Brd  the  fiindamt-iitnls  of  ccoaomlcs  in  law.  This 
Btatiite  Is  deserving  of  rareful  study  by  those  who  are  prone  to  adopt 
rejtulation  for  repnlatlon's  sake  without  regard  to  Its  final  economic 
ronseqnenoes.  For  an  excellent  rliscnsslon  of  the  effect  of  this  law.  see 
article  hy  Ernest  Shuster  in  Ecnnnmfr  Journal,  England,  vol.  x.  pp.  1-10; 
also  reprinted  In  Ripley's  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corporationa  (let  ed.).  pp. 
393-413. 
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omission  of  facts.  Statements  of  book  values,  high  and  low 
price,  surplus  earnings  and  anticipated  earnings,  often  the  only 
data  given,  may  be  entirely  misleading  when  viewed  as  isolated 
facts. 

Some  of  the  statutes  creating  state  commissions  and  purport- 
ing to  force  corporations  to  maintain  publicity  policies  are  only 
so  in  name,  though  marked  advancement  has  been  made  in 
other  states.  The  English  method  of  controlling  publicity  is 
much  superior  to  the  American,  though  the  United  States  na- 
tional government  has  demonstrated  its  ability  in  the  supervi- 
sion and  publicity  of  the  national  banking  system.  In  England 
the  government  must  be  given  a  statement  of  the  capital  needs 
and  the  proposed  case  of  the  new  securities,  which  must  be 
certified  to  by  public  auditors.  All  statements  submitted  to 
shareholders  must  likewise  be  certified,  and  the  auditors  are 
held  accountable  for  their  certification.  The  result  is  that  the 
English  investor  has  a  much  more  complete  set  of  facts  con- 
cerning all  underwritings  than  is  available  to  the  American 
investor,  except  where  voluntarily  given  by  a  few  corporations. 

The  Hardley  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  which  strongly 
advocated  publicity,  stated:  "Your  Commission  recommends  the 
adoption  of  provisions  (referring  to  railroads)  regarding  pub- 
licity which  will  show  the  actual  facts  regarding  stock  and  bond 
issues  in  the  several  states  and  the  considerations  received  there- 
for.'** Because  of  the  character  of  the  Commission,  the  decided 
position  taken  by  it  in  its  advocacy  for  publicity  attracted  wide 
attention  and  gave  considerable  stimulus  to  state  programs  for 
"Blue-Sky  Law"  legislation  referred  to  later.  The  intimation 
of  any  guarantee  by  the  government,  this  Federal  Commission 
considered  dangerous  procedure,  unless  the  government  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  guarantee  of  a  return  on  the  investments.  In 
speaking  of  standardization,  the  Commission  further  states : 

"...  The  government  cannot  protect  the  investors  against 
the  consequences  of  their  unwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable 
bonds,  any  more  than  it  can  protect  the  consumers  against  the 
consequences  of  their  unwisdom  in  eating  indigestible  food.    Un- 

'Hadley,  Federal  Railroad  Securities  Commission,  Letter  of  Traiu- 
miaaal  to  President  Taft  (Nov.,  1911),  p.  15. 
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less  we  arc  prepared  to  have  government  guarantees  of  interest 
on  railroad  iiivestinont — a  most  questionable  proposal — the  only 
way  in  •which  we  can  standardize  railroad  mortgages  is  the  one 
whieh  we  use  with  savings  bank  mortgages.  Wp  can  insist  on 
double  security.  We  can  say  that  at  least  half  the  capital  of  a 
railroad  must  be  subscribed  by  stockholders  and  that  not  more 
than  half  may  be  raised  by  burrowing — a  difficult  rcfjuirement 
under  .existing  conditions.  Until  we  are  prepared  to  pass  some 
law  of  this  kind,  the  investor  must  depend  upon  his  own  in- 
telligence to  protect  him  from  loss.  The  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  see  that  correct  information  is  available."' 

Quite  apart  from  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  regula- 
tion, which  one  might  still  advocate,  the  position  of  the  Hadley 
Federal  Securities  Commission  on  the  danger  of  leading  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  government  will  guarantee  a  rate  of 
return  on  investments  cannot  be  disreganled.  In  a  temporary 
crisis,  like  the  European  war,  when  everylbing  must  give  way, 
and  rightly,  to  the  war  needs,  such  a  guarantee  may  be  justified 
to  retain  the  stability  of  industry.  Regulation,  if  it  serves  its 
full  purpo.se,  should  stabilize  and  increase  the  value  of  the  cor- 
poration and  thus  increase  public  confidence  in  the  securities, 
but  it  should  not  guarantee.  Even  if  the  government  should 
control  all  utility  properties,  a  guarantee  to  stockholders  and 
bondholders  would  be  fundamentally  unsound.  If  the  cor- 
poration failed  to  earn  its  return,  the  citizen  would  be  taxed  to 
pay  the  return — a  "taking  from  one  pocket  and  putting  into  an- 
other." And  what  of  the  temptation  to  shift  the  burden  of 
responsibility?  Too  frpqucntly.  muniripnl  ownership  advocates 
carry  some  vague  notion  of  fixed  returns — not  having  thought 
out  the  evil  consequences  of  guarantees. 

If  regulation  is  to  add  to  itself  the  obligation  of  guaran- 
tee it  must  sooner  or  later  fail.  That  the  state  should  have  the 
authority  to  stop  fraudulent  sales  and  excessive  issues,  no  one 
will  deny,  but  it  should  never  be  made  responsible  for  errors  of 
judgment  or  for  the  unforeseen  developments  that  result  in 
lasses,  except  in  the  case  of  wiltul  fraud.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
astonishing  how  widespread  a  dependence  is  placed  on  the  Com- 
missioners' approval  of  a  security  issue  as  a  guarantee. 


'Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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T1k8  JMfBf  of  waeh  a  gnjuanUe,  where  no  cyUal  tiwrr  tfce 
mtnaireiMBt  it  extfreiMd,  »  apparent.  Former  orer-capitafia- 
Utnkf  dMilw<<  ID  coaU  of  prodaetum  at  Tarioas  perioda,  aUfV 
JBf  «f  pofido^  ehaagM  in  maDagement,  etc..  would  mdca  my 
90eiflc  ace^ance  of  iinch  a  principle  exeeedingly  dzlBealt. 
lA^reetlj  the  commiamon  can  ^Te  its  aamranee  bj  rtimmag 
the  approval  of  an  israe  where  a  satisfaetorT-  retnm  eaimat  be 
made  by  the  corporation  on  the  new  iasoe.  If  additional  serriee 
b  denmdcd  and  the  corporation's  capitalization  and  manage- 
ment are  of  good  standard,  no  ahemative  in  equity  to  the  com- 
pany exiffta,  except  to  allow  both  the  issae  of  seenritics  and  a 
rale  of  rHiim  that  will  j?ivc  a  prop<*r  return  on  the  investmwit. 

While  H  commission  with  power  to  control  the  issue  of  aecur- 
itieR  cannot  wafely  depart  from  this  practice,  its  elasticity  of 
procedure  should  always  permit  a  fair  rate  of  retnm  upon  a 
fair  capitalization.  No  regulation  should  be  so  inelastic  as  not 
to  permit  of  a  change  in  rate.  The  slowness  with  which  the 
need  of  inereaaed  rates  in  public  utilities  was  recognized  during 
the  European  war,  illustrates  the  rigidity  with  which  we  cling 
to  a  ctwtomary  charge  without  any  economic  justification.  An 
enrlier  recognition  of  this  condition  would  have  prevented  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  later  demand  for  capital.  But  this 
recognition  is  not  a  guarantee;  it  is  only  an  application  of 
eciuity  where  equity  is  due.  The  underhnng  motive  of  the 
deciftions,  for  example,  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  in  the 
recognition  of  this  situation  was  only  a  recognition  of  the  eqmty 
of  the  denmrid  nrul  not  ft  guarantee  of  return.' 

Blue  Sky  Laws. —  Agitation  for  blue  sky  laws  has  been 
revived  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  decision  up- 
holding the  HItic  Sky  Tinws  of  Michigan.  South  Dakota,  and 
Ohio.  LcgiNlation  directly  rcgulnting  the  issue  of  securities  will 
be  sooner  or  Inter  adopted  by  nil  stntes.  Of  the  different  types 
of  Ultie  Sky  LogiMlntion,  the  so-called  Attorney-General  Act 
ndopte<l  by  Mcvcrnl  .states  has  had  widest  acceptance  and  with 
oortnin  Hmendments  to  some  of  its  drastic  features,  furnishes, 
BPCordSng  to  the  counsel  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 


*Miiiiiincl)iiiier(ti,    PubHr  Hrrrirt    Vommintion    Reporit    and    Ordert 
(ll»14). 
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"the  best  basis  for  any  possible  uniformity  between  the  states." 
The  same  authority  further  states  of  the  Federal  decision: 
*'The  general  principle  that  the  business  of  dealing  in  securi- 
ties may  bo  made  the  Hubjcct  of  a  discretionary  executive  license 
by  the  state  without  violating  the  Federal  Constitution  is  clearly 
established  by  ihe  decisions,  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  with- 
out violating  that  Conslitutionj  tlie  conduct  of  this  business  may 
be  subject  to  some,  if  not  a  complete  control  by  a  state  exe- 
cutive."' 

Twenty-eight  states,  up  to  date/  have  adopted  "blue-sky 
law"  legislation  of  some  form,  following  the  lead  of  Kansas, 
which  passed  its  oritrinal  act  in  1011.  The  states  which  first 
adopted  blue  sky  legislation  passed  exceedingly  drastic  meas- 
ures. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  have  since  recog- 
nized the  injustice  of  their  early  statutes,  and  modified  them.* 
The  more  recent  adoption  of  the  New  Hampshire  law  and  the 
defeat  of  drastic  bills  in  other  slates,  indicate  a  change  from 
the  earlier  radicalism  and  the  recognition  of  more  equitable 
principles  in  the  control  of  security  issues.  Until  provision  is 
made  for  more  rigid  requirements  for  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  officials  to  take  charge  of  the  administration 
of  these  laws,  regulation  of  securities  must  have  eonsiderablo 
limitations. 

Practically  all  of  the  existing  blue  sky  laws  are  framed  on 
the  common  requirement  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  securities 
within  the  state,  unless  the  organization  or  individual  first  reg- 
isters and  pays  a  registration  fee.  In  addition  to  this,  certain 
information  concerning  the  corporation  must  be  filed.    The  cor- 


Hntmtmcni  Bankers'  AMoriatifm  BuVctin,  vol.  v  (Feb.  15,  1&17), 
p.  67. 

•The  majority  of  the  iniportnnt  hlue  f»ky  law  acts  up  to  January  1, 
1921.  liave  t»een  printed  in  the  Current  Bnllptins  of  the  IiiveBtment 
Rankers'  Association,  or  they  f-au  easily  he  ppcnretl  from  the  slate  offl- 
rlnls.  They  are  ehnnirt^l  so  frequently  that  It  has  uot  been  considered 
advisable  to  elro  detailed  citations, 

■A  comprehensive  review  of  secnrlty  retftilatton  Is  to  he  found  In  a 
Heport  on  Coniftdnff  Vapitalizatitm  Vftntrol  compiled  hy  Thomas  Mulvey 
for  the  Stale  Department  of  Canada. 

The  article  hy  Mr.  Robert  R.  Keed  on  "Blue  Sky  Laws"  (In  the 
AnnaJK  of  the  AmfrU-nn  Aradnnff  of  Politirtjl  on4  SoHfll  Science,  vol. 
Uxivlli  [March,  1020),  pp.  177-T^7>,  should  he  rend  by  every  ntndent. 
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poration,  individual,  or  any  other  agency  sellingr,  advertising, 
or  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  these  securities  is  then  given  an 
annual  license.  Certain  securities,  as  those  listed  on  an  organ- 
ized stock  exchange  and  others  specified,  are  usually  exempted 
from  the  law/  The  inforniiation  required  of  the  corporation 
whose  securities  arc  to  he  sold  varies  in  detail  and  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  at  hand.  The  state  official  practically 
always  has  the  power  to  make  an  investigation,  if  he  deems  it 
desirable — the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  applicant.  This  official 
also  has  the  power  of  revoking  the  license  in  case  of  fraud  or 
insolvency.  Investigations  are  supposed  to  proceed  until  the 
official  has  satisfied  himself  that  no  fraud  has  been  perpetrated. 
The  underlying  principle  of  all  of  the  blue  sky  laws  is  modified 
publicity. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  in  these  "blue-sky- 
law*'  bills  is  the  restriction  placed  upon  the  dealer  in  securities 
located  in  one  state  and  selling  securities  through  personal 
solicitation,  advertising,  letters,  or  other  means  in  another  state 
without  official  permission  of  the  latter.  The  purpose  of  these 
laws  is  to  prevent  a  dealer,  when  forbidden  by  one  state,  from 
going  into  a  foreign  slate  and  selling  securities  in  defiance  of 
this  restriction.  Like  all  state  laws  regulating  interstate  busi- 
ness, it  creates  a  numhcr  of  unjust  situations,  and  works  a  hard- 
ship upon  the  legitimate  banker  in  hts  effort  to  eliminate  fraud- 
iilent  **get-rich-quick''  schemes.  The  elimination  of  these 
fraudulent  dealers  and  their  wares  no  one  denies  must  he  accom- 
plished. Is  the  method  provided  by  these  laws,  however,  the 
most  effective  means  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished?  An 
editorial  a  few  years  ago  put  the  problem  tersely:  '*Undoubt- 


■Mr.  lived  states  concornlns  thenc  exemptlone :  "Before  oflferlnK  a 
particulnr  security  in  a  'blue  sky'  Hiate  the  Issuer  or  fiealer  mu«t  deter- 
mine wherlipr  tho  law  nitplies  to  that  Becurfty.  Cortain  kinds  of  sales, 
such  as  sales  liy  the  owner  not  in  the  course  of  repeateil  transartlona. 
aales  to  a  bank  or  dealer  and  new  stock  issues  to  exiHtinc  stockholders 
are  exempt.  Certain  elaswes  of  securities  are  also  exem[it,  including 
(fovernniental  and  municipal  bonds,  approved  puiillc  utility  socurltiea 
and  securities  senior  thereto;  securities  dealt  in  on  approved  exchanzes 
or  rejrularly  nuotod  in  ucwspaiwrs  for  a  year  and  securities  senior 
thereto;  also  certain  classes  of  local  securifles.  such  as  bank  etncka, 
commercial  pfl|»er  and  first  mortgage  bonds  or  real  estate  In  the  state. 
Manifestly  many  sound  and  necessary  Investment  offerings  are  uot  In- 
cluded in  these  offeriags."     (Ibid.,  pp.  lSl-182.) 
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edly,  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  corporate  securities  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  investors,  make  necessary  more  care- 
ful regulation  of  the  marketing?  of  such  securities.  The  cor- 
poration laws  should  be  simplified — possibly  a  uniform  state 
law  or  a  Federal  incorporation  act  may  be  easential.  But  the 
attempts  of  each  state  in  its  own  way  to  deal  with  this  problem 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  harmful  possibilities,  however  praise- 
worthy the  aim  may  be.'*' 

A  number  of  these  laws  are  so  badly  framed  that  they  will 
never  fulfill  wlint  has  been  claimed  for  them.  Many  of  them, 
as  the  first  Illinois  law  which  failed  so  ignominiously,  were 
hastily  drawn  up;  others  were  constructed  by  legislalivo  bodies 
having  very  little  experience  with  bonds  and  stocks.  If  these 
laws  can  he  built  upon  the  principle  to  protect  and  not  merely 
to  thwart,  they  will  succeed ;  otherwise  they  cannot.  Too  many 
investors  have  assumed  that  "blue-sky  laws"  giiarantee.  They 
do  not — far  from  it.  Certain  conditions  which  insure  greater 
safety  are  supposed  to  be  met,  but  where  a  commission  has 
only  the  power  to  see  that  certain  moaner  facts  are  filed,  regula- 
tion can  have  little  consequence.  If  the  facts  are  complete  and 
the  commission  has  the  power  to  go  behind  them,  positive 
results  will  be  accomplished.  The  legitimate  banker  will  always 
submit  complete  facts  to  t!ie  investor.  It  is  the  banker  of  ques- 
tionable repute  who  must  be  forced  to  divulge. 

No  very  complete  or  satisfactory  "blue-sky*'  reerulation  can, 
however,  be  secured  until  Federal  legislation  can  be  procured. 
Any  one  who  has  given  much  serious  thought  to  this  phase  of 
regulation  has  practically  always  come  to  this  conclusion.  Fur- 
thermore, the  real  problem  lies  deeppr.  Effective  control  must 
begin  with  the  original  creation  of  the  corporation.'  This  latter 
control  obviously,  as  Mr,  Reed  suiggests,  cannot  be  effectively 
accomplished  by  state  governments  whore  inter-state  interest 
dominates,  while  the  problem  is  a  national  one.  And  as  long 
as  only  one  state  is  concerned  in  its  particular  regulation,  many 
devices  can  be  created  by  the  *' fly-by-night"  concern  which 


*Thc  Bankcr9  Matfuzinc   <.\.  Y.).  vol.  Ixxxlv   (1012)   p.  030    (edi- 
torial). 

•Hobert  R.  Keed,  Ibid.,  p.  1S3. 
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<!c«ir*»s  to  efft^pe  the  laws  of  this  particular  state  in  aecnxirtg  ita 
f*apital  fnnds. 

fJf.rtiffenU&n  of  Civil  Lnnn». — A  few  states  make  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  bond  ismies  of  the  state  and  its  minor 
mvil  divifrions.  While  this  cannot  be  called  regtxlation  in  the 
(Wime  sense  as  issnes  of  pnblic  utility  securities  are  now  regu- 
lated, it  is  a  form  of  control  protecting  the  investor.  Nortfi 
Dakota,  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  measure,  in  1889,  incorpor- 
ated it  in  its  constitution.  Under  the  North  Dakota  constitu- 
tion no  state  bond  is  valid,  unless  certified  by  the  Auditor  and 
secretary  of  the  state.  In  the  minor  civil  divisions,  the  desig- 
nated financial  officer  of  the  civil  division  must  make  a  similar 
certification,  "stating  that  said  bond  or  evidence  of  debt  is 
issuer]  pursuant  to  law  and  is  within  the  debt  limit."*  As  this 
Hx^  the  validity  of  the  issue,  no  claim  against  the  validity  of 
North  Dakota  bonds  can  be  raised.  Similar  clauses  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  Kansas,'  Nebraska,*  and 
Oklahoma/  and  in  the  statutes  of  Texas,'  and  West  Virginia;* 
Massachusetts*  has  applied  the  certification  to  the  issuance  of 
town  notes.  The  real  object  of  the  Massachusetts  act  is  to  limit 
the  ammint  of  the  floating  debt ;  this  subject  is  discussed  subse- 
quently at  greater  length.'  Colorado,*  likewise,  limits  the  appli- 
eafifm  of  the  prineiple  of  certification  to  refunding  issues,  which 
tntist  l»e  registered  with  the  State  Auditor.  New  Jersey  limits 
its  validation  to  school  bond  issues.  The  approval  of  the  valid- 
ity of  these  bonds,  as  with  the  North  Dakota  bonds,  is  made  by 
the  Attorney-Oeneral.  The  Acts  of  North  Carolina  limit  the 
period  in  which  suits  con  be  brought  to  thirty  days  after  the 
Inst  piiblicfltion  of  the  ordinance.    After  this  no  bond  can  be 


TiinnlltMtlon  of  NtiHti  DnkoiB.  Art.  XTI.  Sec.  1S7. 

'Ri'p  (loiiprni  PtntHtcw  of  KnnnnR  for  1015. 

•rondtltnllnu  of  NVhrn«kft.  Art.  XH.  S(v.  2. 

M'onPllttitlon  ivf  iiklnhoms  (H»07>.  Art.  X.  Sec.  20. 

•IVj^nn.  \v\n  of  }sm,  p.  \HA ;  Attn  IWl.  p.  1«:  Revised  Statutes  1011, 
TUlp  XVItl,  Art.  iniMVift. 

•\Vt««t  Vlrttlnln  Htnttites  (1017).  d^apter  \\M 

'M«ss«rl>usctts.  Acts  tt01O>.  p.  rtlO:  Amended  1012.  chaps,  ilv  and 
%\\\.    Also  Acts  1tM5.  rliaps.  Ixxxlv  and  colxxxv. 

'WiH*  eliapters  on  V\v\\  l^oans. 

Wlorado.  ItoviwHl  Statutes  (1908),  chapter  cxivlt.  Art.  X. 
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contested.'  In  the  New  Jersey  law,  after  which  the  North  Caro- 
lina law  is  patterned,  the  "validity  of  bonds  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  suit  commenced  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days 
from  the  first  publication  of  the  ordinance  or  resolution  author- 
izing  them,  unless  in  violation  of  the  referendum  provisions."' 
Georgians  law  departs  from  the  practice  of  the  other  states  in 
validating  their  bonds,  by  requiring  a  validation  of  all  county, 
city,  and  other  minor  civil  issues  by  the  Superior  Court,  after 
the  issue  has  been  voted  upon  by  the  civil  division  issuing  the 
bond; 

State  Begxdaiion  of  Public  Utility  Issues,"— The  object  of 
public  utility  rejailation,  as  far  as  the  financial  aspect  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  establish  an  equitable  rato  for  the  consumer  and  a 
protection,  together  with  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  investment 
to  the  security  holder.  To  secure  the  proper  protection  to  the 
security  holder  both  a  sufficient  equity  in  property  and  adequate 
earnings  must  be  had.  Provided  the  public  utility  corporation 
has  a  sufficient  market  for  its  sci'viee,  a  sufficient  rate  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  safe  and  fontlnuous  return  to  the  security  holder. 
The  adequacy  of  this  rate  to  insure  this  return  to  the  investment 
made  is  con.sidercd  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  reader  is 
again  reminded  that  the  problem  here  is  one  of  the  direct  con- 
trol over  security  issues. 

The  power  of  the  public  utility  commission  over  security 

*Xorth  Carolina  Public  Laws  (IfilT*.  ctinpter  vxxxvlU. 

fThp  Pierson  Bond  Act.  11>l*i  {New  .Trrsoj-K 

"GeoFKia  Acts,  1S97.  p.  S2;  Code  of  1011.  Sec.  445-4r.l.  This  law  was 
upheld  Ity  a  decision  rendered  in  the  Supreme  C«»urt  of  tlie  State,  De- 
cember 1,  IOCS,  In  the  effort  to  restrain  the  inanance  of  bonds  by  Albany, 
GeorKla. 

*See  also  topic  In  Chaptnr  XTV.  on  Rejnilatlon.  for  a  dtseussion  of 
Federal  Regnlnlioti  af  KnilniudM,  which  is  not  considered  under  this 
topic.  This  omission  hiis  been  made  to  avoid  dupliraMnn.  Vnhiable 
dtattoDfl  for  the  stndent  ow  the  nei:iilatlnn  nf  l'iil)lic  Ttillty  and  Hall- 
road  Security  iKsiies  are:  Mary  T.,  Barron.  .State  Resnilatlon  of  the  Se- 
curitieR  of  Railroads  and  PnliHc  Service  i^'onipanies.  (AnnnfH  of  Amer. 
Arad.  of  Pol.  and  Sor.  8'W..  v«l.  Ixxvi.  Man  li.  inis.  pp.  107-190)  :  John 
Bauer.  The  Control  of  Return  on  Pubiie  Ttllity  Investments,  (Pol.  Sci. 
Quart.,  vol.  xxxi.  1010.  pp.  2r>n.2ft*t>  :  Ralph  K.  Heihiinn.  The  Develop. 
ment  by  Commissions  of  the  Principles  of  Public  T'tUity  Capitalization. 
iJour.  of  Pol.  Econ..  vol.  xxiii.  ini.'',,  pp,  RSft-WO)  ;  Milton  B.  lenatlua. 
The  Financing  of  Publir  Smirr  Cnrporfttifinn.  (N.  V.,  IJilS)  ;  James  C. 
Bonriirht.  Ifailroatl  CnpitrtlizationUCtthimhln  T^niversity  Studies  iu  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Law,  vol.  xcv,  1920,  p.  20G). 
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issues  varies  from  the  mere  filing  of  notice  as  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  to  the  complete  control  of  security  issues,  as  in 
Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  and  Vermont/  The  laws,  as  a 
class,  lack  exactness.  In  a  number  of  the  states,  the  commis- 
sions have  had  to  give  an  unwarranted  interpretation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  statutes  in  order  to  secure  any  semblance  of 
authority.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  a  few  of  the  earlier 
decisions  of  the  commissions  in  these  particular  states  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  follow  the  mistaken  procedure  of  making 
inelastic  rules  and  never  departing  from  them.  Only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  state  commissions  have  been  given  any  con- 
siderable control  over  capitalization,  although  twenty  states 
require  the  public  utility  to  secure  permission  from  the  com- 
mission before  any  security  can  be  issued.  Of  this  number 
thirteen  are  required  by  statute  to  make  investigation  or  hold 
public  hearings  or  both. 

While  bonds,  mortgages  and  notes  occupy  a  minor  role  as 
compared  to  stock  in  all  public  utility  regulations,  the  ratio  of 
the  bonds  allowed  to  the  total  capitalization  is  no  less  important. 
Practically  all  the  commissions  have  in  some  way  restricted  the 
ratio  of  the  bonds  or  notes  to  the  total  amount  of  capitalization. 
No  general  rule  has  been  followed,  even  in  the  same  class  of 
public  utilities.  Individual  state  rulings  must  be  studied  to 
find  the  requirements  of  a  particular  state.  Reference  to  a 
number  of  these  rulings,  however,  will  give  a  fairly  clear  notion 
of  the  tenor  of  these  decisions. 

Massachusetts,  which  has  been  ultra-conservative,  does  not 
allow  an  excess  of  bonds  over  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
stock.*    The  California  Commission  has  established  the  ratio  of 


'All  the  states,  except  Delaware,  now  have  some  form  of  a  Public 
Utility  Commission,  Of  these,  twenty-four  states  have  jjlven  their 
Commissions  some  power  of  control  over  capitalization.  These  states 
are:  Arizona.  California,  District  of  Columbia  (not  of  Railroads), 
Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana  (not  of  Railroads),  Kansas,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

'Masaachuaetta  Reviaed  Laws,  1902,  Chap.  121 ;  and  Acta  1908,  Chap 
G20,  Sec.  L 
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bonds  at  70  per  cent'  of  the  total  capitalization.'  The  Cali- 
fornia Commission  has  also  emphatically  stated  that  it  will  not 
authorize  the  sale  of  either  stocks  or  bonds  for  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  a  public  "Utility  where  it  appears  that  the  company  will 
be  unable  to  earn  a  return  on  its  iuvestnient.'  This  commission 
has  been  especinlly-careful  to  point  out  that  sanction  of  a  secur- 
ity issue  nnHcr  those  rcfinircmenls  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  investors.*  In  another  case  this  latter  commission 
place<l  the  ratio  of  bonds  at  two  to  one  of  stock,  or  at  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  proposed  expenditures.*  Maine 
has  made  the  same  ratio  of  tv?-©  to  one  in  a  street  railway  case,' 
though  an  allowance  was  made  in  an  earlier  case  applyinpj  to  a 
water  company/  The  New  York  Commissions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Districts  have  ruled  that  the  amount  of  bonds  should 
be  fixed  by  the  marpin  of  earnings  above  expenses,  but  this  rule 
has  not  been  strictly  followed.'  The  New  Jersey  Commission 
also  states  that  there  must  be  sufficient  evidence  that  fi^ced 
charges  can  be  met.  The  AVisconsin  and  Indiana'  statutes  pro- 
vide that  the  ratio  of  bonds  shall  be  a  "reasonable'*  proportion 
of  the  capitalization,  but  leaves  the  decision  of  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Some  of  the  Commissions  have  fully  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  an  elastic  interpretation  of  the  amount  of  bond  issues. 
A  careful  study  of  the  trend  of  these  decisions  reveals  more 


*Puhtic  VtiUtif  Reports  Annotated.  lOlC,  A  7S7.  D  347.  The  statutes 
of  Califoruia  ^Ive  (he  Kuilroad  Coiumlsi^lun  the  power  to  Issue  bonds 
above  the  amount  of  stock,  or  equal  to  or  above  the  amount  of  capital 
etock. 

*Xo  state  attempts  to  regulate  securities  Issued  for  less  than  twelve 
months.  Arizona  and  CaUfornia  are  the  only  stales  which  rt'nulre  the 
commission's  consent  for  refunding  of  shorter  maturities.  The  statutes 
also  almost  In%-ariably  state  that  the  lasiti*  shall  be  made  for  lawful  and 
corporate  purposes,  which  piin'oses  In  many  of  the  statutes  are  enum- 
erated lu  detail.  Califonila  ha^  also  miule  frequent  re^piiretnent  of  Bpe^ 
dfled  eaminss.     [Ke  Valley  Natural  Gas  Co.   (Cal.)  K  U.  R.  191S  0  1.] 

*Public  Vtilitu  Reports  Annotated,  inir..  B  3S. 

•California  R.  R.  Commission,  Re.  Public  Service  Corporation  (Sept. 
1017),  Decision  No.  4030. 

VMd..  Re.  Clear  Lake  R,  R.  Co.  (Nov.  13.  1917).    Decision  No.  4833. 

'Ibid.,  Re  Fresno  Tnternrhnn  R.  R.  Co.  (ini5>. 

*Uaine  P.  V.  Repf*rt,  Re  Rumford  Falls  8  B.  Street  Ry.  Co.  (1917). 

•/6W..  Re  Yarmouth  Water  Co.  (1915). 

•See  recent  case  Re  United  Gas  &  E.  Co.  (Ind.)  P.  U.  R.  (1918) 
E  3U. 
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and  more  a  recognition  of  the  emphasis  that  should  be  placed 
upon  the  earning  power/  The  dominant  question  then  is :  What 
fixed  charges  over  a  period  of  time  do  the  earnings  of  the  utility 
indicate  they  can  carry  with  safety?  In  new  enterprises,  or 
extensions,  estimation  of  earnings  of  course  becomes  a  largei; 
influence;  consequently  large  margins  for  the  safety  of  issues 
must  be  required.  Where  conservative  margins  are  enforced, 
ample  property  protection  is  seldom  lacking.  But,  even  where 
earnings  are  sufficiently  large,  according  to  this  standard,  too 
rigid  application  of  the  rule  in  new  construction  out  of  bonds, 
might  be  equally  objectionable.  Provisions  must  also  be  made 
against  such  a  contingency  as  a  reaction  in  earnings  in  the 
future.    No  investment  bank  ever  overlooks  this  fact. 

In  reorganization,  the  recapitalization  of  public  utilities  has 
been  based  on:  (1)  a  value  of  the  physical  property  fixed 
by  the  commission;"  (2)  earnings;*  (3)  capitalization  based 
upon  a  **fair  value**  of  the  property  and  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration prior  to  receivership.*  As  would  be  anticipated  in 
fair-minded  rulings,  these  rules  have-  been  given  considerable 
elasticity.  In  the  majority  of  reorganizations  the  recapitaliza- 
tion has  been  scaled  down.  Kansas,  which  has  generally  not 
allowed  an  over-issue  of  securities,'  has  permitted  an  excessive 
issue  in  reorganization,  when  it  has  already  been  approved  by 
another  state.*  Illinois  has  ruled  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  ascertain  the  value  of  subsidiary  properties,  as  long 
as  the  capitalization  of  the  consolidated  companies  does  not 
exceed  the  capitalization  of  the  independent  properties.  Upon 
the  face  of  it,  this  reasoning  seems  absurd.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recognized  th^t  the  amount  of  capitalization  allowed  by 
any  one  of  these  commissions  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  valuation.    An  ultra-conservative  allowance  in  the 


'P.  8.  C.  Reports,  First  District.  N.  Y.,  vol.  v..  p.  22. 
'Missouri,  Becond  Annual  Report  Public  Utility  Comtniasion,  p.  84, 
seq. 

'California,  Railroad  Commission  Opinions  4:  Orders,  No.  11. 
*Several  Commissions  have  adopted  this  as  their  standard. 
^Kansas,  P.  V.  R.  Re.  Mo.  P.  R.  Co.  (1917). 
'Kansas,  P.  V.  R.  Re.  St  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.  (1917). 
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amount  of  capitalizallon  to  property  values  might  be  wholly 
defeated  by  a  loose  method  of  valuation.' 

Apain,  as  over-cnpitalizniion  is  chiefly  the  resiilt  of  the  over- 
issuance  of  stocks,  the  prices  of  these  securities  are  the  more 
questionable.  The  procedure  of  Massachusetts  which  has  been 
followed  for  many  years  has  also  been  more  exacting  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  most  states,  as  it  requires  thai  neither 
stocks  nor  bonds  of  public  utilities  shall  be  sold  for  less  than 
par.  It  also  requires  the  use  of  the  "auction  clause"  and  other 
means  in  oj*der  to  force  the  sale  of  securities  above  par.' 

Most  states  require  that  a  public  utility  issue  stocks  at  par, 
but  allow  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  a  discount.  This  control 
over  the  issuance  price  of  securities  is  usually  given  by  statute 
to  the  state  commission.  The  Missouri  and  New  Hampshire 
statutes  prescribe  the  sale  of  stock  at  par.  though  bonds  may  be 
sold  at  discount.  Tli«  slate  commissions  of  Indiana,  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  "Wisconsin  have  all  iniled  that  stock  must 
be  issued  at  par^  but  bonds  may  be  sold  at  a  discount.  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  and  Ohio  Commissions  permit  the  sale  of  both 
stock  and  bonds  below  par.  Where  the  amount  of  security  is 
not  used  as  the  basis  for  the  rate,  there  seems  to  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  not  allowing  sale  at  a  discount  in  the  case  of  securities 
of  an  established  company  (not  a  new  corporation).  It  may  be 
also  under  certain  market  conditions  a  serious  hnndicfip  to  a 
corporation  if  it  is  forced  to  issue  its  securities  at  par.  It  may 
also  deprive  the  public  of  needed  service  if  the  corporation 
refuses  to  make  the  issue  under  these  conditions.  Where  the 
bonds  are  sivld  at  a  iliscount  an  amortization  fund  should 
be  provided.  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Commissions  have  followed  the  practice 


'llHnMn,  P.  V.  R.  Pe.  Illlnoi«  Norfhprn  \\  Co.  (11)17).  If  no  pur 
Tahie  stock  can  be  isswpd  by  T»"bllr  iiHIUies  In  any  »tntf,  this  fact  would 
have  to  be  taken  Into  couHidcrutiou  tu  the  rilacussion  of  the  above  ques- 
tion. 

'In  Wisconsin  ami  liKliana.  iJu*  conimiwslon  has  permi(te<]  honds  to 
hf  sold  ns  low  ns  7r».  Missouri  iit  70.  Xciv  Jerney  at  "0.  Callfornift  has 
varied  her  prices  between  new  and  establiiihcd  corixiralions.  Prices  for 
new  corporations  hnv**  been  as  low  as  SiO  and  in  old  cori"ira(lona  from 
8fl  to  ys.  Texas  do#*s  not  allow  a  sale  price  of  bonds  for  less  than  the 
full  value. 
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of  requiring  that  such  an  amortization  fund  shall  be  created. 
The  Wisconsin  Commission  has  varied  in  its  practice.  Some 
of  the  more  recently  created  commissions,  as  in  Georgia,  do 
not  require  any  accounting  of  this  discount.  This  is  bad 
practice,  as  the  amount  of  the  discount  is  only  an  indirect 
interest  charge  that  should  be  added  to  secure  the  total  interest 
charge  of  the  issue. 

The  same  difficulties  also  arise  in  the  control  of  public  utility 
security  issues,  as  in  the  general  policies  of  taxation  or  any  other 
business  where  the  state  attempts  to  control  interstate  and  intra- 
state business  by  the  same  statute  or  method  of  control.  A  few 
statutes  make  no  distinction  between  domestic  corporations  ope- 
rating in  or  outside*  the  state ;  some  give  the  power  of  issuance 
only  over  domestic  corporations*  operating  in  the  state  and 
others  assume  jurisdiction  over  all  corporations  doing  business 
within  the  state.' 

Under  the  present  methods  of  legislation,  two  different  com- 
missions may  give  separate  and  different  approval  to  the  same 
issue  of  securities.  Where  a  railroad  passes  through  a  number 
of  states,  the  large  powers  granted  to  one  commission,  the  dif- 
ferences in  decisions,  and  the  failure  of  common  agreement  may 
work  to  the  embarrassment  of  both  the  corporation  and  the 
public*  Mutual  courtesy,  however,  is  creating  the  custom  of 
one  state's  respecting  the  findings  of  another  state  commission 
where  a  corporation's  properties  extend  into  or  through  that 
state,  as  with  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information 
on  which  a  commission  may  be  forced  to  pass  may  not  be  orig- 
inal information;  or  the  state  which  the  commission  represents 
may  be  more  rigid  in  its  exactions  than  the  state  granting  the 
privilege.  But,  why  should  a  commission  in  New  England  pass 
upon  the  building  of  a  waterworks  in  Oregon,  or  why  should 
Oregon  regulate  the  securities  of  a  corporation  organized  in 
Massachusetts?    As  frequently  happens  in  railroad  corporate 

'ArizoDa,  CaUfornia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri.  See 
also  P.  U.  R.  1918  C.  p.  6;  Sec.  614-55;  P.  U.  R.  1918  B,  p.  265. 

'Maryland,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

^District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin. 

*Firat  Annual  Report  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  p.  826. 
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organization,  it  may  be  that  no  property  is  located  in  the  state 
of  incorporation,  yet  the  state  determines  upon  the  issuance  of 
millions  of  securities  in  which  it  has  no  interest.  It  is  a 
clearly  defined  power  of  a  corporation  to  issue  securities  under 
the  authorization  of  the  state  of  incorporation  and  to  be 
restricted  only  by  a  foreign  state,  where  property  is  located  and 
a  specific  lien  is  made  on  this  property. 

Though  small  use  has  been  made  of  debentures  in  this  coun- 
try, the  present  position  of  the  courts  on  unsecured  debts  T/ould 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  security  could  be  used  in 
evading  the  unsecured  debt  requirement  of  the  law.'  Fear  of 
retaliation  would,  however,  probably  check  the  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  even  if  the  courts  should  maintain  it. 

The  vagueness  of  the  statutes  of  a  number  of  states  also 
adds  to  the  perplexity  of  determining  the  state's  own  assumed 
jurisdiction.  Further  complication  arises  where  the  statutes 
grant  power  only  to  domestic  corporations,  but  the  commis- 
sions extend  their  jurisdiction  over  securities  issued  on  proper- 
ties in  foreign  states.*  One  solution  of  these  difficulties  where 
interstate  interests  exist  seems  to  lie  in  Federal  incorporation, 
which  is  the  almost  universal  conclusion  reached  by  those  who 
have  given  the  problem  thorough  study.  This  point  was  em- 
phasized under  the  discussion  of  blue-sky  laws.  '        ' 


■Ralph  E.   Heilman,  Control  of   Interstate  Utility   Capitalization, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  xxiv  (May,  1916),  p.  487. 
•Vermont,  1915. 


CHAPTER  Xin 
TAXATION  OF  SECUETTIES 


The  present  chapter  Ls  primarily  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
the  direct  taxation  of  investment  securities.  The  pnrpo.se  is  not 
to  discuss  corporation  taxes  as  siieh,  exoeptini?  where  these  taxes 
are  a  direct  part  of  tlie  tax  on  securitios.  To  differentiate  the 
effect  of  the  two  taxes,  however,  is  often  difficult.  But  if  one 
is  to  have  a  complete  understandiniar  of  Federal  and  state  taxa- 
tion upon  securities,  he  must  nin  the  whole  gamut  of  corpora- 
tion taxes.  Neither  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  supijest 
or  defend  any  tax  theoiy  of  securities  or  to  give  an  exhaustive 
treatise  on  the  existing  tax  laws.  The  primary  object  is  to 
state  the  more  fundamental  principles  involved  in  security  taxa- 
tion and  the  effect  upon  the  yield  of  the  security. 

In  dealing  with  existing  tax  laws,  one  is  confronted  with 
continuing  changes  which  soon  make  all  illnstrative  material 
out  of  date.  Tlie  inability  to  understand  fundamentals  or  an  un- 
willingness to  face  a  thorough-going  change  has  forced  the 
adoption  of  many  make-shifts  and  pompromises.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  artificial  distinctions  that  have  been  set  up 
between  tangible  and  intangible  properly  (including  securities, 
etc.)  have  not  succeeded  in  effecting  any  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  taxes.  Fundamentals,  however,  in  the  science  of  taxa- 
tion continue  the  same.' 

The  B(Kis  rpfm  Which  (he  Senirity  Tax  1$  Levied. — In  the 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  taxation,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
reader  shall   clearly   understand   the   interpretation   given   to 

*To  the  roflder  deslrluf;  to  obtain  a  more  complete  understaDtllntr  of 
the  theory  of  taxes,  such  works  as  the  following  are  stieKe^ttKl :  K<1v\-in 
R.  SeUfrman.  Eauayn  in  Taration  (Mncnilllnn  Sc  Co..  1013 >  :  Ilnsttngs 
Lyon.  PrinHplvs  of  Taxation  (Houghton.  AUtlllii  &  Co..  101-H  ;  (^nrl  C 
Plehn.  Introduction  to  /V6/ft*  Finanrr  <Macmlllan  &  Pn.  1{>20)  ;  Honry 
O.  Adams,  Fiixance;  The  Science  of  Finatwc  [UauTy  Uolt  &  Co.,  1906). 
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the  vame  of  property  or  security  upon  which  the  tax  is  based. 
Excepting  by  the  investor  who  has  investigated  the  financial 
system  of  a  state,  no  distinction  is  made  between  real  and 
market  valuation  or  between  actual  and  assessed  valuation. 
They  may  be,  and  generally  are,  quite  distinct,  and  an  under- 
standing of  this  distinction  is  the  first  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  a  tax  on  securities.  In  most  states,  the  assessed 
valuation  is  given  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the  actual  fair  or 
market  value  of  the  property.  The  question  of  a  high  rate  or  a 
low  rate  of  a  tax  upon  securities,  must,  then,  always  be  inter- 
preted in  point  of  view  of  the  manner  of  assessment.  For  illus- 
tration, the  actual  amount  of  a  tax  of  2  mills  upon  a  $50,000 
security  assessed  at  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  fair  value  of  the 
security  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  tax  of  2  mills  on  a  $50,000 
security  assessed  at  25  per  cent  of  its  actual  fair  or  cash  value. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  now  is  that  an  assessment  of  full  value 
tends  to  a  fairer  assessment,  and  fortunately  the  present  trend 
in  state  legislation  is  to  accept  this  as  the  most  equitable  method.* 

In  addition  to  this  problem  of  valuation  one  finds  a  sharp 
distinction  frequently  made  in  the  method  of  evaluating  secur- 
ities or  intangibles  and  other  property.  In  levying  a  personal 
property  tax  a  value  other  than  that  of  the  market  is  often  used 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  security. 
Why  a  different  basis  of  valuation  should  he  used  for  the  levy- 
ing of  this  tax  has  never  been  completely  explained.  The  value 
of  securities  like  all  other  property  is  based  in  the  long  run 
upon  the  earning  power,  i.  c,  the  rate  of  return.  If  this  basis 
were  used,  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
difference  whether  the  security  were  issued  below  or  above  par 
or  whether  the  price  fluctuated  after  its  issue.' 

The  Effect  of  the  Tax  levy.— The  two  forms  of  taxes 
directly  affecting  bonds  arc  the  personal  property  tax  and  the 
income  tax;  the  former  is  levied  on  the  pnncipal  of  the  bond, 
the  latter  on  the  interest  of  the  bond.    For  illustration,  in  the 


*A8  only  one  class  of  Items — namely,  securities — is  considered,  it  fs 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  various  items  that  enter  into 
Ihe  valuation  of  tl>e  wealth  of  a  state. 

'Hastings  Lyon,  Principhs  of  Toxo/iow  (1914),  p.  95. 
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p)  i^niiiii  i*i4i|Hi i\  lav  if  a  2  per  cent  tax  is  levied  it  would  be 

•  •II  III!'  t»i  iii(-i|»4il  aiiiouiit.  say  of  a  $500  bond.  This  would 
•I'll  iiiiii  iti  I  (fi\  oi" 'jtio.  It' the  nominal  rate  on  the  bond  were  5 
i>(  •  lilt  .«'i  v*;»'  \'w  *ici  yiold  would  then  be  $25-$10  or  an 
•I  iiiii  11.1  iiKoiiir  t<)i  ''ks  Iviul  of  $1-3  for  the  year  to  the  holder. 

*  >  »  It  1  *  ■ .  'n.uii-  .'M  -lu*  :»Kvi!io  by  the  state,  to  secure  an  equiv- 
t'« '"  '«  "»'  II  ■»•  '-w  M.i:o  A  MX  of  40  per  cent  would  have  to  be 
•■  . "  1  '"  '■»•  ^*»  "liotro  of  the  bond.  In  either  case  the  pay- 
'  '■>••  '  i\  ■iiiiNi  bo  J.cducted  from  the  interest  on  the  bond. 

It.    .1  it.N.  •!>»'  Mvuvity  holder  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of 

'•'    ""  i'  tM,t»ino  oi*  .">  per  cent,  the  above  $500  bond  must  be 

I""   I' '  "1   I'    *  *!>M'ou!ii.     The  amount  of  this  discount  will  be 

iMM  i'»  ni  i.»  \}w  Mittount  of  the  capitalization  of  the  annual  tax 
r"i  *'»  tK  ^'MiMnal  issue  of  bonds,  the  corporation  is  thus 
I*'      I  »'»  »*■»>   .1  l;ni<or  ivturn  on  funds  borrowed.    Or  if  the 

i..  •!>  ti  iMiuli.iMr  had  Knipht  the  bonds  before  the  tax  was 
I  , ..  I   iM.t  i!un  w.is  t'oivod  to  sell  it,  ho  would  suffer  the  loss  of 

I I'll  ill  vsi   jimoiuU   of  this  tax   in   Ihc  sale  of  his  bond. 

Vi<i»iviiii'  ilnN  oapitiilization  principle  to  the  $500  bond  above, 
"■  ii-  I'M,  ,M't' ihrbv»ml  would  bo  lowered  to  $300.  Thatiswith 
ii.    ■  >i>ii.iU  ;iiioii  ot'  the  $10  tax  at  5  per  cent  (the  nominal  rate 

..  II..  i...inO  wouhl  bo  $200;  doduHinR  this  from  $500  leaves 
I  "iH    ii,.    (tiui-  at  whii'h  the  bond  will  soil.     The  new  holder, 

.1  -.1  III,  uii  lialiiju'o  of  $15  left  after  drduotinp  the  $10  tax 
I.   •..  Ill*    -ft  iHHiiiiuil  amount  paid,  will  have  in  this  $15  net 

iMiii  .1  iiiuiu  111'  .'»  ]>or  oont  on  his  $300  investment. 

1 1  III.  •  III  titiuitiou  originally  issuing  bonds  under  these  con- 

I'li  II  ■  '!•  .iinl  til  M'H  them  at  par,  tho  nito  necessary  to  make 

.,    ii.i    i.i .  utiiilil  hnvo  to  he  adde<l  to  tho  interest  rate.    In  the 

I      ■   L.ii.t    1 1  thr  |iriiioipal  were  taxed  to  ivalize  a  tax  of  $10, 

.  .1        ••iiliI   liavr  to  bo  added  to  the  yield  to  increase  the 

'  I  1   1 1"  it   M  HI .  Ill'  a  total  amount  of  .$3.'»  to  the  holder.    In 

I  .   I'.i   II. I   .f.  tiHi  liorul  to  yield  $l>.'>  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  would 
I  I-  l'»    |tiiitl  \t\    the  rorporatioii  for  its  money.     If  the  5 

(    ■       '.I    i.tt<    !•  iiiiiiiitaiiied  by  the  oorporatioii,  tho  Iwnd  will 

II   ■■»   .1     iiiijiiioih    low   rjiti'  to  yield  the  7  per  cent  to  the 

I    M  .    'I    li.i    l"ioil      ronsw|uontly,  whether  the   corporation 

■  111..*    tiiii    1,1    ihf  other  of  these  methods  the  cost  of  its 

•  III  III    t   |irj-  rent.     Unlcss  the  corporation  is  willing 
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to  meet  this  demand  for  a  higher  yield  for  this  particular 
risk,  capital  will  be  diverted  to  other  fields. 

The  More  Common  MethfnL'i  of  Taxing  Mortgages,  Bonds, 
and  Other  Securities. — The  methods  or  plans  of  taxation  and 
their  actual  effect  upon  the  yield  of  the  security  can  only  be 
discussed  from  their  general  rather  than  their  specific  applica- 
tion. If  every  security  sold  in  Chicago,  for  example,  were  con- 
fined to  this  market  and  only  subject  to  the  local  state  laws,  a 
fairly  accurate  mathematical  nile  could  be  established.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  general  market  influences  affect  the  Chi- 
cago market.  And  in  every  state  to  which  a  security  may  be 
brought,  a  different  tax  law  exists.  If  a  tax  exists  in  one  state 
and  not  in  an  adjoining  state  the  effect  is  obviously  to  drive 
securities  from  the  state  with  Oie  tax.  While  general  ela.ssifica- 
tions  of  these  laws  may  be  made,  these  individual  differences  in 
application  give  different  results  in  net  yield.  And  one  need 
not  argue  the  importance  of  the  fractional  differences  in  the  net 
yields  of  higli  class  securities. 

The  vagueness  or  the  very  character  of  the  law,  as  frequently 
as  anything  else,  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of 
a  tax.  Mr.  Roy  Osgood  has  given  a  good  illustration  of  this  in 
the  Chicago  market: 

"As  a  typical  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  computing  the 
influence  of  a  state  tax  on  securities  consider  the  situation  in 
Illinois.  This  state  has  a  general  property  tax  law  and  the 
constitution  does  not  allow  classification  of  property  for  tax 
purposes.  For  some  years  the  tax  rate  has  averaged  around  2 
per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  bonds.  The  rates  for  the  several 
counties  have  varied,  but  in  Cook  County,  where  Chicago  is 
located  and  where  the  major  part  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  state  has  its  tax  situs,  2  per  cent  has  been  the  rate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Applying  the  capitalization  theory,  5  per 
cent  industrial  bonds  owned  in  Chicago,  when  the  normal  invest- 
ment return  on  such  bonds  is  5  per  cent,  ought  to  sell  at  60  and 
new  issues  of  such  bonds  ought  to  bear  7  per  cent.  Neither  of 
these  results  has  followed,  so  the  tax  influence  is  overcome  by 
other  influences.  Such  bonds  have  sold  for  practically  the  gen- 
eral market  price  of  securities  of  like  rate  ainl  character.  It  is 
true  in  Illinois,  as  in  other  states  having  an  unclassified  prop- 
erty tax,  that  comparatively  little  personal  property  is  reached 
by  taxation  so  that  the  effect  of  the  tax  is  negligible  compared 
with  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  security  market.     The 
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factor   of    competition    unclor   Kuch   circumstances   completely 
obspiires  the  effrct  of  tlie  tax  rate. 

If,  however,  the  effect  of  the  tax  rate  be  eonsiderpd  in  its 
application  to  securities  of  a  local  nature  having  a  restricted 
local  market,  the  effect  mipht  be  more  pronounced."* 

Out  of  the  efforts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  greneral 
property  tax  on  intangibles,  there  have  evolved  a  numhcr  of 
modifications  alonpf  the  same  general  lines,  none  of  which  can 
really  be  said  to  be  a  success.  The  majority  of  these  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  constitution  and  statutes  have  related  to  civil 
loans  issued  in  the  state,  and  to  mortK'apes  and  mortprJiRe  bonds 
on  real  estate  within  the  state.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
income  taxe-s  and  those  directly  affecting  civil  loans  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  laws  affecting  the  direct  taxation  of 
bonds. 

The  two  important  plans  most  widely  accepted  in  mortgage 
taxation,  although  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  land 
and  mortgage  tax  cIa.'«ification,*  ai'c:  The  Classified  Property 
or  Low  Rate  Plan,  and  the  Recordation  Method.  The  majority 
of  the  states,  however,  still  continue  to  tax  mortgages  under 
the  old  general  property  tax.'     The  differentiation  most  com- 


'Hoy  r.  Osgood.  The  KfToct  of  Taxntlon  on  SpcuHtie.s,  The  AntMU 
of  the  Anieriran  Acatlnuu  of  PoJitirnJ  and  SoHal  i^rit^re.  vol.  Isxxvlll 
(Mtirch,  1020).  \>.  I'D.  (The  above  tax  law  referr«I  to  by  Mr.  OK«<>od 
will  no  (luubt  he  dmiiijtMl  If  the  jirenent  eCfortn  to  secure  a  revtsion  of 
the  Constitution  sii<?oeo<i.> 

•In  lU\(t  (nope  than  tliroe-foiirths  of  the  state  constltutlonf!  prohibited 
the  clasKifleatkm  t»f  jiruiM-rty  fur  taxation.  Aliout  one-balf  of  the  states 
now  permit  muh  a  clussiflcatlon  (January  1.  11120>. 

The  following  states  tax  all  mortyapos:  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Goorpia.  IllinolR.  Indiana.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  MiHRourt  (with  excep- 
tions). Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico  (new  act  pfndint:  Jaunary.  15)20), 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oreeon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texn.*(,  Virginia  and  Wc^st  Virginia.  The  stattites  of  1019  of 
South  Dakota  and  Kentucky  provide  for  a  so-callwl  replstry  tax  which  Is 
a  recording  tax. 

The  states  not  taxinsc  mortEnpes  on  real  estate  within  the  state  are: 
Colorado.  Louisiana,  Miiint'  UuIIh  now  pending  to  tax  jiersonal  i>roi>erty 
quite  likely  to  (tass).  Maryland,  Mnssachusetts.  Nehra.ska  (if  tax  free 
clause  In  instrument).  New  Hamiishlre  (If  rate  on  uiortcage  Is  n()t  over 
fS  per  cent).  New  Jersey  (except  railroad  l>onds  out.slde  of  state).  Ver- 
mont ron  property  In  state,  if  rate  is  not  In  excess  of  5  per  cent),  and 
Wyoming. 

The  following  states  have  no  lax  on  mortgages:  California.  Deln- 
wan*.  Idaho,  Misslsslpiil  (If  tlie  rate  on  nhlitntion  does  not  excee<i  rt  jjcr 
cent),  rtah.  and  Washington.  Of  tliese.  CiiUfomia.  Idaho,  and  T'lah  tax 
bonds  secured  by  realty  outside  of  the  state. 

See  also  Reoordlug  Tux  fuotnote,  and  Income  Tax  footnote. 
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mon  in  the  past  has  been  between  mortgaf^es  upon  real  estate 
in  the  state  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  outside  of  the  state. 
In  some  states,  bonds  issued  upon  real  estate  are  given  the  same 
classification  as  mortgages.  In  others,  bonds  and  mortgages  are 
given  an  individual  classification.  The  newest  departure  from 
the  old  form  of  taxing  ])onds  under  the  general  property  tax 
is  the  Debt  Secured  Tax  statutes,'  which  are  all  Low  Rate  Plans. 
Two  other  forms  of  taxes  which  are  not  a  direct  security  tax, 
but  a  tax  upon  income,  and  have  a  more  important  effect  on  the 
income  of  the  individual  holder  of  securities,  are  the  Income 
Tax  and  Inheritance  Tax.  As  the  Transfer  Tax  applies  only 
to  stock,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  in  this  chapter. 

The  Low  Rate  plan  for  the  direct  taxation  of  all  mortgages 
has  had  the  widest  acceptance  of  any  of  the  special  plans  of  tax 
on  investment  securities.  The  method  of  taxation  is  the  same, 
as  in  the  general  property  tax,  except  that  a  lower  rate  is 
adopted.  Pennsylvania,  which  has  used  this  plan  the  longest, 
taxes  all  forms  of  indebtedness  and  stocks  on  the  same  basis. 
Where  exemption  privileges  arc  granted,  they  are  usually  to 
capital  stocks  of  domestic  corporHtions.  The  real  purpose  of 
this  plan,  as  with  all  of  those  suggested  here,  is  to  encourage  a 
declaration  of  all  personal  property. 

Of  all  the  plans  for  the  taxation  of  mortgages,  the  Recorda- 
tion Method'  is  the  simplest  in  administration.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  mortgagee,  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  assured  cer- 


'Mirhicnn,  MJnnesrtffi,  Missouri  nnrt  North  Dakota  have  all  arlopted 
wlint  they  tern^  the  I»el"t  .Sf'cnrofl  Tnx  :  as  previously  stntcHl,  however,  it 
df>es  not  viiiy  hi  (irEudiik'  from  the  Low  Rate  Plau,  Oklahoma  has  in 
effect  the  same  thine  in  Its  tint  rnlf*  nf  2  per  cent  of  ihe  face  vahif  of 
honds,  and  Iowa  ha.s  a  flat  rale  of  r>  inills  on  nione.vft  and  credits.  New 
York,  which  has  heen  adoptlnc  a  uiiiiiber  of  different  taxes  in  rapid 
snoeession.  passed  In  turn  a  Mort^pe  Heconliue  Tax.  a  Deht  Secured 
Tax,  a  so-called  Tnvcstnterits  Tax,  and  lastly,  au  Income  Tax.  each 
superseding  in  whole  or  In  pnrt  the  previous  tax. 

'Alnhnma  has  a  mortcaEe  reeordtnc  tax  for  morteaces  on  real  estate 
In  the  state.  Iowa  has  a  Pivpcial  tax  of  5  mills  on  all  mortKases.  Peno- 
sylrania  and  Ithode  iMland  tax  all  mortenges  4  mills  per  annum.  States 
having  income  taxes  rearh  the  Income  of  the  mortjrace  hy  this  regular 
source.  Kentucky  imposes  a  tax  ot  20  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  mortuace 
on  real  estate,  If  it  d(>o.s  not  matun*  lu  tlve  years.  Ohio  exempts  niortitaKes 
secnrwl  l>.v  property  in  the  state  If  reirlstereri.  and  a  fee  of  i^  of  1  per 
cent  is  paid  In  addition  to  the  recordine  fee.  Tennessee  has  a  ao-cal!e<l 
privileired  tax  of  ir.  cents  per  $lflO  on  mortKases  over  $l.fKX),  w*hich  must 
he  paid  l>efore  the  instrument  Is  recorded.  North  Dakota  has  modeled 
it«  law  after  that  of  Minnesota. 
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tainty  of  the  tax  being  shifted  to  the  mortgagor.  This  plan, 
which  was  originally  adopted  by  most  states,  has  since  been 
either  modified  or  supplanted  by  other  laws.  Minnesota  was 
among  the  first  to  adopt  a  modified  recording  tax.  This  tax 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  A  discrimination  is  made 
under  the  mortgage-recording  clause  in  this  law  between  indebt- 
edness on  Minnesota  real  estate  and  other  indebtedness.  If 
either  real  estate  bonds  or  mortgages  upon  Minnesota  realty  are 
recorded  and  pay  a  fee  of  1,5  mills  on  mortgages  of  less  than 
five  years  and  2.5  mills  on  mortgages  of  more  than  ^ve  years 
duration,  these  securities  are  exempt  from  further  taxation.  All 
other  securities  are  subject  to  the  3  mill  tax,  and  in  comparison 
with  mortgages  taxed  under  the  Minnesota  realty  recording  tax 
are  discriminated  against  to  an  extent  which  seems  hardly  jus- 
tifiable. 

The  Michigan  recording  tax,  which  applies  to  the  tax  on 
loans  secured  by  liens  on  real  estate  only,  was  adopted  as  a 
modification  of  the  former  New  York  recording  tax.  The 
Michigan  tax  is  compulsory,  and  substitutes  a  single  five-mill 
recording  tax  in  place  of  the  old  recording  fee  and  annual  tax, 
from  which  this  tax  must  be  kept  distinct.  Ohio's  law,  which 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  recording  tax,  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  double  taxation  on  mortgages  and  real 
estate.* 

The  most  recent  tax  reform  which  has  had  an  important 
effect  upon  securities  is  the  income  tax.  This  tax,  which  has 
long  been  used  in  Europe,  is  not  new  to  this  country.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  states  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wisconsin  law 
in  1911  had  experimented  with  an  income  tax.*  These  tax 
systems  were  usually  applied  only  to  incomes  which  were  not 
reached  by  other  taxes,  such  as  salaries.    Lack  of  centralization 


'Massachusetts,  for  illustration,  has  a  registration  charge  of  $3,00 
per  annum  which  exempts  from  any  other  taxes  when  the  tax  Is 
secured  by  tangible  property  whether  within  or  without  the  Common- 
wealth.   Alabama  and  South  Dakota  also  have  a  similar  statute. 

■A  list  of  the  states  which  have  adopted  the  income  tax  is  not  given 
here  for  the  reason  that  almost  as  soon  as  this  book  leaves  the  press 
such  a  list  would  be  antiquated;  but  any  Investment  banker  can  readily 
furnish  such  a  list.  These  conditions  apply  to  all  personal  property 
taxes  treated  in  this  chapter. 
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in  the  organization  and  application  of  these  taxes,  however, 
doomed  these  systems  from  the  beginning,  regardless  of  tKeir 
other  faults.  Consoquontly,  this  form  of  taxation  was  consid- 
ered impractical  for  a  long  time. 

The  renewed  emphasis  upon  taxation  with  the  increasing 
demands  for  revenue  and  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  general  property  tax  has  revived  the  agitation  for 
this  tax.  The  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitutional  amendment 
and  finally  an  income  tax  law,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the 
tax  by  a  number  of  the  states,  indicates  a  permanent  acceptance 
of  this  principle  of  taxation.  The  adoption  of  this  tax  by 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the  two  leading  investment  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  will  make  the  income  tax  effective  for  a 
very  large  amount  of  holdings.  Of  the  nearly  sixty  foreign 
countries  and  their  minor  political  divisions  which  have 
adopted  the  income  tax,  none  have  abandoned  it.  The  large 
number  of  methods  and  practices  now  used  in  levying  this 
tax  indicates  that  these  laws  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  many  new  adaptations  must  grow  out  of  practical  experi- 
ence. And  as  these  laws  arc  in  their  transitional  stage,  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  present  operation 
of  the  law.  A  large  number  of  corrections  must  be  made  in 
the  existing  statutes.* 

The  original  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  was  adopted  in  1913, 
and  has  been  revisetl  three  times  at  the  present  writing,  and  is 
quite  likely  soon  to  receive  other  revisions.  The  most  effective 
changes  in  the  tax  upon  the  income  of  individuals,*  which  con- 

*Tbe  Importance  of  these  statutes  bas  caused  the  importuot  banks 
in  every  state  having'  an  investment  busltiws,  1r>  publish  numerous 
pamphlets  pxpluhilu^;  the  statutes  and  their  operutluu.  These  may  be 
easily  seeurc*!  hy  the  reader. 

■While  the  following  rates   and  exemption   will   be  ohanKed — thus 

making  this  siimninry  obsolete — they  will  serve  for  itlustratlve  purposes. 

INCOME  TAX  LAW  SIGNED  FKBItUARY  24,  1019 

The  Rates  of  Taxation  on  tlie  Income  of  lutllvijUmls 

A— Normal  Tax  ou  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Cnlted  .States: 

For  1010.  and 
For  1018  thereafter 

On  Brst  W.OOO.  in  excess  of  credits (i%  4% 

Balance  over  $4.00i) n%  8% 

For  non-resident  aliens : 
On  total  ineome  from   sources  in  the  United 
States  in.  excess  of  credits 12%  B% 
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cems  us  here,  will  doubtless  come  in  the  eventual  lowering  of 
the  rates.  Under  the  present  law  the  tax  upon  securities*  (held 
by  a  married  man  with  no  children  and  without  income  other 
than  that  from  securities)  would  normally  range  from  $60  on 
an  income  of  $3,000  to  $703,030  on  an  income  of  $1,000,000. 
Because  of  the  graduated  rates,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  any 
general  effect  upon  security  prices.  While  the  tax  is  measured 
on  the  aggregate  income,  the  effect  upon  the  yield  to  the  holder 
having  a  total  of  $5,000  in  bonds  to  the  holder  of  $1,000,000  in 
bonds  is  quite  different.*  The  principle  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent law  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table : 

Nominal  Rate  and  Net  Tields  If  Securities  are  Sold  at 
Incomes  Par  and  Not  Taxed 

Taxed  4%  5%  6% 

Net  yields  when  taxed  under  the  present  law  with  Individuals 
having  these  respective  Incomes. 
$    5,000  3.904  4.880  5.856 

10,000  3.764  4.705  5.646 

50,000  3.265  4.081  4.897 

100,000  2.752  3.441  4.129 

The  present  Wisconsin  Income  Tax,  the  oldest  of  the  income 
taxes,  is  a  progressive  income  tax,  and  practically  all  forms  of 

B — Surtaxes  are  imposed  on  aU  Incomes  over  $5,000.  It  starts 
with  1  per  cent  on  net  incomes  from  |5,000  to  $6,000.  and  Increases  1 
per  cent  for  every  $2,000  Increase  of  Income  up  to  $100,000.  thence  by 
smaller  advances  until  the  maximum  of  65  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  is 
reached. 

C— Personal  Exemptions  are  $1,000  for  single  persons  and  $2,000 
for  married  persons,  the  head  of  a  family  being  allowed  an  additional 
exemption  of  $200  for  each  dependent. 

Other  general  exemptions  are  all  forms  of  Insurance  premiums  and 
payments,  value  of  property  from  gift  or  bequest  (not  income  from), 
interest  on  bonds  of  a  state,  territory,  or  subdivision  thereof.  District  of 
Columbia  and  designated  United  States  bonds,  income  of  foreign  govern- 
ments from  investments  in  the  United  States,  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance payments,  and  amounts  received  from  military  service  and  other 
service  essential  to  conducting  of  war.  State  officials  are  presumably 
exempt  from  taxes  on  compensation  received  from  the  state. 

D— The  list  of  deductions  allowed  and  to  be  made  in  obtaining  net 
income  are  exceedingly  complicated  and  can  best  be  procured  from  the 
statute  and  the  treasury  rulings. 

'Because  of  the  constant  change  in  RuUngs  by  the  Intrenal  Reve- 
nue Department  information  is  not  complete  without  consulting  such 
services,  as  Corporation  Trust  Company  Tax  Service,  Prentice-Hall  Ta^ 
Service,  etc. 

■The  effect  of  Exemption  Privileges  are  discussed  under  that  topla 
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income  are  taxed  under  this  statute.  Income  of  corporations 
not  subject  to  this  tax  is  charged  against  the  person,  or  corpora- 
tion, etc.,  receiving  that  income/  with  an  exemption  of  any 
direct  tax  on  any  form  of  personal  property.  The  tax  is  also  a 
substitute  for  the  personal  property  tax.  If  a  personal  property 
tax  is  paid,  the  amount  of  that  tax  is  deducted  from  the  income 
tax.*  Thus,  if  the  income  tax  were  $50  and  a  personal  prop- 
erty tax  of  $25  had  been  paid,  only  $25  would  be  due  on  the 
income  tax.  The  same  deduction  would  be  allowed  the  cor- 
poration, where  a  tax  is  paid  on  property. 

The  Jfassachusctts  Act  of  1917,  which  provides  for  a  flat  6 
per  cent  rate  on  intangible  property,*  and  1%  per  cent  upon 
income  derived  from  annuities,  trades,  and  professions,  is  a 
partial  income  tax.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  a  decrease  from 
the  approximated  average  under  the  old  law.  The  effect  of  such 
a  tax  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent. 

The  Massachusetts  tax,  unlike  the  "Wisconsin  tax,  is  not  a 
progressive  tax.  Interest  on  bonds  is  generally  taxed  except  on 
bonds  and  notes  secured  by  real  estate  and  taxable  as  real  estate 
in  the  state,  but  only  to  the  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
mortgaged  real  estate,  United  States  bonds  and  the  civil  issues 
of  the  state  and  certain  of  its  minor  civil  divisions.  Dividends 
on  corporations  are  taxed,  except  stock  in  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations, national  banks  and  foreign  corporations  whose  fran- 
chises are  subject  to  a  tax  in  the  state.  And  primarily,  all 
dividends  of  voluntary  associations  are  taxed,  unless  the  volun- 
tary associations  file  agreement  to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  not  safe 
to  assume  that  the  shares  are  exempt,  until  evidence  is  had  of 
the  filing  of  the  agreement.*    There  is  also  a  tax  of  3  per  cent 


*The  rnte  is  projrressive,  boffinnlriK"  with  1  per  eont  on  the  first  $1,000 
and  iiicreasIriK  to  C  per  cent  on  *5,00<}.  ExemiitUin.M :  |.S00  for  indi- 
viduals without  fiimiHejt;  $1,200  with  families:  and  $200  for  each  child. 

See  T.  R.  AdaiiiH.  Tlie  Wisc^Hisln  Inrome  Tai,  American  Economio 
Raicic,  vol.  I.  No,  4   fl>ec.  1011).  pp.  fMXi-OlS. 

'Wisconsin  Inconje  Tux  Laws.  Chap.  ^'8.  I-aws  1011.  Sec.  1087. 

*.Se<*  .\ct  for  rates  nn  earned  income  in  1J)T7,  Income  Tajr  Art  1917, 
Bee.  V.  See  a  good,  short,  general  disnissUm  of  the  Act  by  E.  J.  Bullock 
in  an  Introduction  to  a  copy  of  the  statute  issued  by  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company,  Boston   (1010). 

Tlie  taxpayer  may  make  deductions  for  Indebtedness  of  such  pro- 
portion of  the  interest  paid  on  his  total   Indebtedness  as  the  Income 
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upon  the  excess  of  gains  over  losses  from  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  intangible  personal  property.  Both  the  broker  and  indi- 
vidual speculator  are  subject  to  this  tax.  The  shifting  possible 
under  this  partial  income  tax  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of  its 
serious  drawbacks  and  must  put  it  to  a  severe  test  when  judged 
by  the  canons  of  just  taxation.  If  state  tax  reforms  move  for- 
ward with  any  great  rapidity,  this  statute  will  uiuloubte<11y  l>e 
amended.  The  New  York  law,  which  closely  follows  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law  approved  in  1919,  is,  like  the  Wisconsin  law, 
a  progressive  income  tax.'  Other  instances  might  be  cited  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  trend  of  the  income  tax  in 
relation  to  investment. 

While  the  inheritance  tax"  is  not  a  direct  tax  upon  securities, 
the  investor  who  is  purchasing,  primarily,  for  his  legacy,  must 
give  it  careful  thought.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  exemp- 
tions allowed  by  the  different  states  and  becomes  increasingly 
true  as  the  holdings  grow  in  amount.  As  the  larger  legacies 
have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  group  of  cities  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states,  and  the  statistics  are  rela- 
tively new,  no  very  wi4lo  popular  interest  has  been  taken  in  this 
problem.  But  with  the  increasing  number  of  fortunes,  espe- 
cially those  of  moderate  size,  and  the  increasing  interest  in  taxes, 
attention  is  being  directed  to  the  effect  of  these  taxes  upon 
securities.  What  the  direct  effect  upon  security  values  is,  it 
will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  ever  to  measure  accurately. 

The  three  most  important  practical  points  for  the  prospec- 
tive legator  to  study  are:  (1)  whether  the  tax  is  upon  the  estate 

which  he  i!orive«  from  taxnhle  tangible  property  Itenrs  to  his  Income 
from  all  sonrcfH;  and  au  oxeiiiption  of  $300  of  ini^ome  from  tanfdble 
prop<»rty  l«  allowed  to  pernons  wlioso  total  income  tloes  not  eit-ewl  f4X)0. 

'The  tax  is  fmpo»ed  at  graduated  rates  ha  follows:  Tlio  first  $10,000 
at  1  per  cent:  next  $40,C»00  at  2  per  cent;  over  $riO,tTOO  at  3  per  cent- 
Securities  exempted  ore:  olditfntionB  of  the  Vnlted  States  and  Its  possee- 
sloDff;  securities  under  the  Ke<lerul  Farm  Loan  Act  of  July  17.  1016; 
state  War  Finance  f'oriHiratlon  tHindn  of  New  York,  and  the  bonds  of 
Its  political  8ulHlivlslon«.  iVrsonal  exemptlona  of  $1,000  for  single  i>er- 
»ons.  and  $2,000  for  the  heads  of  families  arc  allowetl. 

'For  a  complete  dlscuaaion  of  the  operations  of  the  Inheritance 
Taxes  nee  Max  West.  The  Inhvrifanrp  Tax,  rolumhia  rniversity  Studies 
In  Illstorj'  of  Kconoudca  and  r*uhllc  Law  (2nd  e<l.  lOOs).  Also  Edwin 
K.  A.  Selignmn.  E»itai/8  on  Tajration.  Chap.  V  (fith  ed.  Ifil2)  pp.  12G-H1, 
More  than  four-tlftba  of  the  states  Dow  have  some  form  of  an  Inherl- 
taucc  tax. 
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as  a  whole,  or  on  the  individual  shares  received  by  the  legatee; 
(2)  whether  the  character  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  rate  are 
equitably  distributed:  (3)  whether  the  legator  at  his  present 
residence  will  be  subject  to  more  than  one  inheritance  tax. 

The  general  practice  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  tax 
tho  estate  as  a  wJiole,  though  the  principle  of  taxing  the  shares 
received  by  the  indivithial  is  gaining  wider  accGptance.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  discrimination  should  be  made  against 
an  employee  receiving  $5,000  from  a  $1,000,000  estate^  as  com- 
pared with  one  receiving  $5,000  from  a  $100,000  estate,  by  tax- 
ing the  former  several  per  cent  more  than  the  latter.'  Tax  rates 
on  inheritance  in  tho  United  States  have  also  been  increased 
and  the  amount  of  the  exemption  has  been  lowered  especially 
in  the  collateral  inheritance  (that  of  legatees  not  lineal  descend- 
ants). The  movement  toward  tho  progressive  inheritance  tax 
has  also  made  a  decided  progress.  The  range  used  by  the 
states  is  wide,  the  tax  varying  from  1  to  5  per  cent  on  legacies 
inherited  by  lineal  descendants  and  l^^  to  25%  on  collateral 
legacies.  The  tendency  in  legislation  is  toward  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  increase  of  rates  on  the  latter  legacies.  Exemptions  for 
the  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances  average  from  $100  to  $2,000, 
and  direct  inheritance  from  $2,000  to  $10,000.  A  few  make 
exemptions  as  high  as  $25,000.* 


•Edwin  H.  A.  Sellgman.  Ettsaya  on  Taxation  (fith  Ed.),  p.  13fl.  Also 
see  Report  of  the  Sftevial  Tax  Commisaion  of  New  York,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Sellgman   wa»  a   member. 

'One  of  the  serious  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  muddled  state 
of  the  inhpritnuce  tax  lawH  is  the  duplication  resulting  from  over- 
lapping jurisdictions,  Mr.  W.  D.  T.  Trefry.  whose  recommendations 
were  followed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  lerscly  uud  a[illy  states 
our  whole  problem  of  duplication  In  inheritance  taxes,  io  his  annual 
report  for  Masaachusetta  (January,  1912)  : 

"Investors  all  over  the  country  are  carefully  seeking  for  seourltirs 

which  are  subject  to  no  lesacy  tax  in  a  state  other  Uiao   that  of  the 

domicile  of  the  owner.    If  Massachusetts  shall  cease  to  tax  non-resident 

itates  on  account  of  their  share  in  MasaachuHetts  corpctrations,  these 

ires  will  l)econ]e  much  more  attractive  for   foreign   Investors   .    .    . 

"We  now  tax  a  non-resident  estate  with  reference  to  any  savings  of 
other  bank  accounts  in  this  commonweaUh,  on  account  of  any  lionds  of 
whatever  nature  which  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  owner  are  physically 
present  in  this  commonwealth,  and  on  account  of  any  debt  due  him  from 
a  resident  of  Massachusetts.  It  may  be  that  such  non-resident  has 
never  lived  In  Massachusetts;  that  he  puts  his  money  and  securities  in 
the  safe-keeping  of  our  banks  for  his  convenience  only ;  that  hia  loans 
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The  Ttdenl 
Act 


ivir«niie  Mt«  also 
upon  tbe  pwpeitj 
tiw  entire  net  estate,  and  tbe  tax  most  be  paid  oat  of  tbe  estate 
before  the  latter  is  distribatcd.  Tbe  New  York  inberitanee 
tax,  to  the  fontrarx,  is  an  indrridnal  inheritance  tax.  It  is  a 
tax  on  the  rtght  of  soeccflsion,  and  the  tax  is  levied  oo  the  baab 
of  the  market  ralae  of  the  propertv  and  the  eharaet^  of  the 
kinship.  The  Federal  tax  is  placed  upon  all  estates  irhi<rh 
cxeaed  $50,000,  except  that  for  the  holdings  of  a  foreign  resi- 
dent, the  tax  is  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  property 
loeated  in  tbe  United  States.  The  tax  is  parable  within  one 
year  after  death.* 


to  MBma'-hujiettJi  resldeDtt  are  good  biurioess  for  him.  And  yet  we 
n/iw  tiix  the  eituitr  of  mich  person  b^caone  be  has  had  confidence  In  onr 
iiiiitUntJoiiM  and  our  rltlzena.  ...  So  long  aa  Maasaebnsecta  and  other 
fttatpn  tax  tptcacles  and  succenalo^s  In  this  manner,  we  mo«t  expect  oon- 
fiiMlorn  and  complaint  ajicalnat  tax  laws.  In  my  Judsment  confiscation 
rather  than  taxation  fitly  deacribea  this  practice. 

"It  Is  writ  known  that  tbe  banks  and  trust  companies  of  Rhode 
liland  which  Iish  no  Inheritance  tax  law  are  now  the  depositories  of 
large  nmonntii  of  money  of  nnn-re^idents.  If  we  nhall  cea^e  taxing  tbe 
e«fat«'a  of  rion-n*Kldent  decedents  with  reference  to  their  f>ersoDat  prop- 
erty orir  financial  hmtitutions  will  receive  UrKe  ainountjt  of  deposits 
from  forelKiiem.  Such  money  In  the  hands  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies becomes  a  part  of  the  working  capital  of  onr  industries.  To 
secure  its  use  Is  wise  action,  and  In  my  Judgment  ought  not  to  t>e 
d^yed  ..."  (Procced(nff8  of  the  Birth  Btate  and  Local  Taxation 
Oomfttrmce  1012.  pp.  299-300.) 

The  states  that  hnre  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  doable 
taxation  of  ininMiin)lo«  are:  Arkansas.  Connecticut.  Idaho,  Kentucky. 
T^oulsjana,  Mnrylnnrt.  MasMichusetts,  Minnesota.  MisHonrl,  Montana. 
NVhranks.  New  Vork.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  rennsylvania.  South 
IiaUola.  Tennessee,  Teras,  I'tah,  Virginia,  Washington.  West  Virginia 
■ml  Wyoming.     (1018.) 

'The  IsNl  revision  of  this  act  In  force  at  this  writing  Is  that  of 
February  2r>,  UMI*. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  is  determined  by  taking  the  following  per- 
MotAge  of  the  ▼alupfl  given  opposite: 

Her  Cent  Excee*1  Exceeding 


t  .%0,000 
150,000 
250.000 

4no.ooo 

750.000 
1,000.000 


50,000 

l.'iO.OOO 
250.000 
450.000 
750^000 
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While  the  Stock  Transfer  Acts  do  not  apply  to  bonds,  brief 
mention  of  their  characteristics  should  at  least  be  made.  The 
Kew  York  statute/  the  forerunner  of  these  laws,  requires  that 
all  sales,  or  agi'cements  to  sell  or  memoranda  of  sales  of  stock 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  two  cents  for  each  hundred  dollars 
of  the  slock *s  face  value  except  where  the  shares  have  no  mone- 
tary value,  when  the  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  on  each  share. 
Payment  of  the  tax  is  noted  by  the  affixing  of  an  adhesive 
stamp.  The  transfer  of  a  certificate  without  the  stamp  is 
considered  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  transfer  without  the  payment 
of  the  tax  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of  legal  proceeding. 

The  Federal  Stock  Transfer  Tax,  which  is  quite  similar  to 
the  New  York  law,  reads  as  follows: 

''All  sales  or  agreements  to  sell,  or  memoranda  of  sales  or 
deliveries  of  or  transfers  of  legal  title  to  shares  or  certificates  of 
stock  or  of  profits  or  of  interest  in  property  or  accumulations 
in  any  corporation,  or  to  rights  to  subscribe  for  or  to  receive 
such  shares  or  certificates  whether  made  upon  or  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  corporation  or  by  any  assignment  in  blank,  or  by 
any  delivery,  or  by  any  paper  or  agreement  or  memorandum  or 
other  evidence  of  transfer  or  sale,  whether  entitling  the  holder 
in  any  manner  to  the  benefit  of  such  stocky  interest,  or  rights  or 
toot,  on  cauli  $100  of  fate  value  or  fraction  thereof  2  cents,  and 
where  such  shares  are  without  par  or  face  value,  the  tax  shall 
he  2  cents  on  the  transfer  or  sale  or  agreement  to  soil  on  each 
share,  unless  the  actual  value  thereof  is  in  excess  of  $100  per 
share,  in  which  case  the  tax  shall  be  2  cents  on  each  $100  of 
actual  value  or  fi-action  thereof.'** 

The  Place  of  Taxation  for  the  Holder.' — Where  should  a 
man  pay  his  taxes?  Should  all  taxes  bo  paid  where  the  security 
holder  resides?    Shall  the  tax  be  paid  where  the  corporation's 


^N,  Y.  Tex  Laws  of  1909.  as  amended,  Sees,  270-2S0. 

^Federal  lierenue  Act  of  lOlS. 

"There  Is  a  hopeful  algn  In  the  recognition  of  situs  now  coming 
forword  In  Income  tax  dooisIoTis.  In  u  ret*nt  Mnsstichtifuctts  case,  "as 
applied  to  income  by  residents  through  uou-reskients'  trustei^s,  .  .  .  the 
court  is  urKe<i  to  prevent  the  taxation  of  Income  of  a  resident  from 
spouritlfs  held  hy  ft  non-resiflent  trn«te<>.  the  HeniHtlns  not  helnp  taxed 
to  the  tnistee  by  the  foreign  state."  The  court  states:  "Tills  prlnc'*"!.? 
of  taxation,  just  itself  and  based  upon  recojraltlon  of  like  Hphts  of  slater 
states,  and  manifestly  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  duplicate  taxation 
upon  the  same  property  In  different  stntes,  does  not  seem  to  violate  any 
guarantee  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Coustitutlon." 
K  ,  .  Magulre  va.  Tax  Commissioner,  120  N,  E,  162. 
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property  is  located  or  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  incorporated? 
If,  under  the  latter  condition,  the  taxes  paid  are  to  be  divided 
between  the  states,  upon  what  basis  should  they  be  apportioned  ? 
Should  a  resident  of  Chicago  owning  a  private  manufacturing 
plant  in  Missouri  not  be  taxed  on  the  plant,  and  the  holder  of  a 
security  bond  of  a  similar  enterprise  be  taxed?  Should  the 
bond  be  taxed  and  the  stock  not,  or  vice  versa?  Legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  are  still  in  considerable  confusion  in  trying 
to  find  answers  for  these  questions.  If  securities  are  to  be 
directly  taxe<l,  the  situs  must  be  determined  before  the  taxation 
of  intangibles  in  the  various  states  can  be  made  equitable.  The 
constitutional  restrictions,  the  eagerness  of  the  state  to  tax  all 
objects  without  an  understanding  of  the  results,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness to  give  up  old  practices  have  been  responsible  for  this 
situation. 

It  is  now  a  recognized  rule  in  the  United  States  that  real 
estate  should  be  exclusively  taxed  where  located.  With  tangible 
personal  property  and  intangible  property  the  determination 
of  situs  is  more  difficult.'  The  Committee  of  the  National  Taxa- 
tion Association  of  1915,  which  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
decisions  affecting  situs,  has  well  summarized  the  problems 
involved.     This  summary  is  quoted  at  length : 

"1.  Tangible  personal  property  if  permanently  located  is 
taxable  where  located  and  not  elsewhere  j  if  not  permanently 
located  elsewhere,  it  is  taxable  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner. 
{Union  Transit  Compantj  vs.  Keniuch^f,  199  U.  S.  194;  SouiK- 
em  Pacific  Company  vs.  Kentucky,  222  U.  S.  63.) 

*'2.  Intangible  personal  property  is  subject  to  taxation  at 
the  domicile  of  its  owner.  Whether  sunh  intangible  personal 
property  is  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile  of  its  owner  when 
it  has  acquired  an  independent  situs  for  taxation  in  another 
jurisdiction  is  uncertain.  The  current  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is.  The  contrary  view,  however,  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
is  not  impassible  that  the  rule  applicable  to  tangible  personal 
property  may  be  extended  to  intangible  personal  property. 
(Cf.  Ilaulcy  vs.  Maiden,  232  U.  S.  1,  12,  Liverpool  etc.,  Ins. 
Co.  vs.  Orleans  Assessors,  221  U.  S.  346,  354.)  In  the  cases  in 
which  taxation  of  such  property  in  two  jurisdictions  has  been 

Ua  a  recent  case  the  court  decided  that  a  rorporntlon  orKanized  In 
the  Ptote.  but  harlnp  no  propertjr  In  the  utafe.  should  be  tnxed.  Grand 
ForkK  County  vs.  Creftm  ot  Wheat  Oonipany,  170  N.  W.  S*S3. 
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sustained,  the  property  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile  of 
its  owner  has  been  considered  to  be  different  from  that  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  other  jurisdiction,  i.  e.,  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gage of  real  estate  the  debt  is  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile 
{Kiriland  vs,  Hoichkiss,  100  U.  S.  491);  the  interest  in  real 
estate  where  the  land  lies  {Savings  Society  vs.  Mulinomali 
County,  169  U.  S.  421) ;  in  the  case  of  shares  of  stock  the  shares 
are  subject  to  taxation  at  the  domicile;  the  corporate  property, 
where  such  property  is  located  or  where  the  corporation  is 
incorporated.  Ilatvley  vs.  Maiden  supra,  page  9.  Shares  of 
stock  may  be  made  subject  to  taxation  in  the  state  of  incorpora- 
tion— Carry  vs.  BaUhnore,  196  U.  S.  466— whether  they  may  be 
made  subject  to  taxatitm  bolli  Jhere  and  at  the  domicile  of  the 
owner,  quaere.     (See  llawUy  vs.  Maiden,  supra.) 

"3.  Intangible  personal  property  may  acquire  a  situs  for 
purposes  of  taxation  independent  of  the  domicile  of  its  owner. 
The  law  upon  this  point  must  be  separately  stated  for  different 
forms  of  intangible  personal  property  .    .    . 

"f.  State  and  municipal  bonds  are  subject  to  taxa- 
tion in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  permanently 
located.  {See  New  Orleans  vs.  Stempelf  supra,  p.  322, 
Buck  vs.  Beach,  206  U.  S.  392,  407.)   .   .  . 

'*h.  Bonds,  being:  specialties,  are  subject  to  taxation 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  permanently  located. 
(Holmes,  J.,  in  Selliger  vs.  Kentucky,  213  U.  S.  200, 
204.)  How  far  the  decision  in  State  Tax  on  Foreig:u 
Held  Bonds,  supra,  as  limited  by  later  dcpisions  estab- 
lishes the  proposition  that  such  bonds  are  not  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  Jurisiliction  in  which  the  debtor  is 
domiciled  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  even  if  an 
ordinary  credit  or  promissory  note  is  subject  to  taxation 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  debtor  is  domiciled,  a  bond 
— being  considererJ  the  thing  itself — is  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent rule.     (See  Blackstone  vs.  Miller ,  supra,  p.  205.) 

**i.  Mortgages  arc  subject  to  taxation  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  lau<I  lies  on  the  theory  that  the  tax  is 
imposed  upon  the  mortgagee's  interest  in  the  real  estate. 
(Savings  Society  vs.  Multnomah  County,  supra.)  So 
far  as  has  yet  been  decided,  the  note  or  bond  secured  by 
such  mortgage  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  taxation  as 
an  unsecured  note  or  bond.    (See  supra  2  and  3,  g  and  h.) 

"j.  Corporate  s-tock.  Shares  of  stock  in  corporations 
organized  under  state  laws  may  be  given  a  situs  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation  within  the  state  of  incorporation. 
{Carry  vs,  Baltimore,  supra.)     It  is  undecided  whether 
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under  these  circumstances  such  shares  of  stock  may  also 
be  taxed  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner. 

"k.  Shares  of  stock  in  national  banks  are  by  Federal 
statute  subject  to  taxation  only  in  the  state  in  which 
such  banks  are  located.*'* 

Incidence  of  Taxation  of  Intangibles  {Securities) ' — The  one 
concern  to  the  security  holder  in  studjnng  taxation  of  intan- 
gibles is,  who  finally  pays  the  tax?  A  tax  may  be  shifted  to 
anotlier,  though  tlic  direct  payment  of  the  tax  by  the  security 
holder  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  appreciate  this.  A  little 
study  of  the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation  soon  convinces 
one  of  the  many  possibilities  of  the  shifting  of  a  tax. 

The  tax  upon  the  secnrity  can  be  levied  either  on  the  income 
or  on  the  property  of  the  corporation  or  on  the  principal  of 
the  security  held.  If  the  tax  is  on  income,  the  direct  tax  on 
the  income  of  the  corporation  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
Hceurity  holder  as  the  tax  on  the  income  from  the  stock  or  bond 
in  his  possession.  If  the  tax  is  a  general  tax  on  all  forms  of 
income,  the  tax  cannot  bo  shifted  from  the  individual  share- 
holder or  unit  upon  which  the  tax  is  Icvieti,  as  the  return  from 
all  sources  will  be  affected  alike.  If  the  tax  is  placed  upon  the 
income  of  a  selected  class  of  individuals,  corporations,  or  other 
particular  units,  or  if  a  general  tax  is  unequally  levied,  the  tax 
will  result  in  a  discount  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  This 
will  be  a  specific  loss  to  the  individual  who  held  the  stock 
before  the  tax  was  levied.  The  purchaserj  however,  who  bu.^'s 
the  stock  after  the  levy  of  the  tax,  will  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  discount  of  this  tax.  If  the  corporation  deducts  the  tax 
from  the  interest  the  result  is  the  same." 

If  a  general  property  tax  be  placed  upon  a  particular  kind 
or  group  of  c(»rpnrations,  and  the  tax  can  be  shifted  to  the 
consumer  of  the  products,  or  by  an  increase  of  rents  or  interest 
charge,  the  result  will  be  the  same  to  the  stockholder,  as  with 


*PrfJcredina9  of  \ntiona1  Taration  Annoriaiion.  1915,  pp.  3G9-37I. 

*Wbot  lof^icnlly  uilsht  seem  nndor  this  topic  to  \*e  the  ronclusion  of 
this  rhapfor — and  it  ml*rht  well  h#*  road  in  concliiHlnu — ift  include<l  here 
to  give  the  render  h  eleorer  conceptiou  of  the  purp<»f<e  of  the  chapter. 

»&Iwin  H.  A.  SeliKnmu,  Estaya  on  Tamtirm  (8th  ed.  1012),  p.  308. 
AUo  see  Double  TAxation. 
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the  partial  income  tax.  The  stock  will  sell  at  a  discount  equiva- 
lent to  the  tax.  The  holdei*s,  at  tho  time  of  the  imposition  of 
the  tax,  are  the  losers.  If  the  dividends  are  lowered  to  meet 
this  tax,  the  subsequent  purchaser  is  as  well  off,  for  the  lower 
market  value  will  mean  an  equivalent  net  yield. 

The  former  g'enei'al  practice  of  corpftrations,  as  far  as  pay- 
ment at  source  is  concerned,  was  to  assume  the  payment  of 
the  bond  tax.  "With  the  increase  of  tho  Federal  income  taxes, 
however,  corporations  which  assume  this  tax  are  betjinning  to 
limit  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  will  he  assumed.  Tf  the  cor- 
poration pays  the  noi-mal  2  per  cent  tax  on  the  bonds,  the 
bondholder  then  has  the  right  to  deduct  this  tax  on  the  filing 
of  the  proper  exemption  sche*lule.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown,  as  referred  to  elsewhere,  that  where  the  tax  cannot  be 
shifted  in  another  way,  it  will  ultimately  result  in  a  hif^her 
rate  being  paid  by  the  borrower.  This  has  been  conclusively 
shown  in  mortgage  taxation. 

Exemptions,^ — With  the  constant  changes  in  tax  laws  bear- 
ing upon  securities  and  with  the  adaption  of  income  taxes  with 
their  particular  exemptions,  a  careful  consideration  of  tax 
exempt  securities  has  beconie  of  more  importance  to  the  investor. 
So  many  technicalities  and  obscure  legal  points  are  involved, 
however,  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  secure  the  advice  of  an 
expert.  For  illustration,  when  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the 
3%'s  Liberty  Loans  into  the  4's  was  given,  many  exchanges 


*Tbe  state  constitutions  of  twent,v-t«'o  states  do  not  permit  of  either 
exempting  or  taxing;  securities  nt  a  lower  rate  than  otlier  property. 
In  three  states  the  right  of  exemr*tion  Is  doubtful.  The  remainluif 
states  have  tbe  rigbt  to  pass  exeui[>tloiis  or  lower  rates  uQder  their  cou- 
stitutions.  (InrcHttnent  Bankers'  Bulletin^  Vol.  I.  No.  5.  Aug.  liVl,  1913.) 
Kxemption  of  personal  property  outside  of  state:  Alabama,  California, 
Connecticut^  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Maine.  Missouri.  New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
Rbode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermout.  and  West  Virginia  exempt 
personal  property  from  taxation  when  the  property  is  permanently 
located  in  another  state  and  taxed  In  that  state.  Exemption  of  bonds: 
Elcht  states,  California,  Cunneeticut,  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi i\f  the  rate  does  not  exceed  (5  per  cent),  New  Jersey.  IChode  Island 
and  Wyoming,  exempt  roal  estaio  bonds  stvure*!  hy  real  estate  within 
the  state.  All  bonds  in  Mlohican.  Minnesota  fsee  Recordlni;  Tax)  and 
Missouri  (specially  enunieratwl )  are  sulijeet  to  the  special  Debt  Secured 
Tax.  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  renusylvanla  have  a  clussi&cation  for  all 
bonds. 


^ 
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which  could  have  been  made  with  profit  by  the  small  purchaser 
of  the  3Vi'8  were  not  made  because  of  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  tax  would  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  interest.  It 
was  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  later  Liberty  Loan  issues  which 
resulted  in  their  gi'eatcr  depression  in  price  than  the  Syg'a.  Of 
course,  had  this  same  original  small  purchaser  of  the  3iyA*s  pur- 
chased one  of  the  other  issues  at  the  point  of  Rreatest  deprecia- 
tion, his  advantage  would  have  been  larger.  The  problem  of 
switching  from  tax-exempt  municipals  to  higlier  yield  railroads 
involves  the  same  kind  of  problem  and  must  be  studied  iu  rela- 
tion to  one's  taxable  income. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  experiences  showinff  the  effect 
of  tax-exemption  privileges  is  in  the  trend  of  the  Liberty  issues 
of  the  L'nited  States  during  1920.  At  no  time  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  downward  movement  of  the  other  Liberty  issues 
which  only  had  partial  exemption  privileges  did  the  Sy^  per 
cents/  which  enjoyed  full  exemptions,  show  a  corresponding 
fall  in  price.  This  issue,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  gradual 
Federal  income  tax  rate,  was  bought  up  by  the  large  investors 
who  placed  the  bonds  in  their  strong  Inixes.  As  a  consequence, 
the  large  resales  of  the  other  Liberty  issues  which  depi*essed  the 
market  did  not  include  the  3i^  issue.  With  the  rumor,  how- 
ever, in  May,  1921,  that  the  Federal  income  taxea  were  to  be 
lowered,  the  Liberty  3V2*8  settled  to  new  low  records.  But  this 
is  again  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  same  conditions 
referred  to  above. 

The  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  system  are  also 
privileged  to  exemption  from  the  Federal  income  tax.  With 
these  farm  loan  bonds,  whose  nominal  rate  is  5  per  cent,  selling 
at  a  price  to  yield  4.75,  this  jield  to  an  individual  with  an  in- 
come of  $50,000  would  be  equivalent  to  a  net  return  of  6.88 
per  cent  from  a  bond  whose  income  to  the  individual  was  sub- 
ject to  the  tax. 

The  advantages  to  the  holder  of  municipal  securities  under 
the  exempt  privileges  were  very  quickly  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased market  for  these  securities.    The  reason  for  this  is  seen 


■The  Sy^'s  are  alt^o  exempt  from  all  taxes  with  the  exception  of 
estate  and  Inbertlance  taxes. 
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in  the  following  table  which  shows  the  income  that  a  bond,  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  income  tax,  must  yield  to  give  an  income 
equivalent  to  that  of  municipal  bonds  not  subject  to  this  tax : 


Indlrl- 
dual's 
Income 


$  10,000 

50.000 

100.000 

500.000 


Yield  of  Municipnl  Bonds  Not  Subject  to  Federal  Income  Tax 

4%  4^%  5% 

The  field  necessary  wheu  Uie  income  from  the  bonds 

to  the  holder  is  subject  to  the  tax,  to  yield  the  above 

amounts  ou  municipal  tax  exempt  bonds. 

4.49  5.0Q  5.62 

n.SO  0.52  7.25 

9.09  10.23  11.88 

13.79  15.52  17.24 


"With  this  variation  detennined  by  the  amount  of  the  indi- 
viduars  income,  the  ulliinale  influence  on  the  price  of  the 
securities  can  only  be  approximated,  unless  the  conditions  of  the 
particular  income  are  kaoAtn. 

The  original  act  of  1913  made  a  further  provision  for  the 
so-called  normal  ta.\  of  1  per  cent  which  could  be  paid  at  its 
source.  This  rate  was  increased  to  2  per  cent  under  the  act  of 
1918.  Under  this  "tax-free-covenant,"  ccrtificateii  are  required 
with  the  presentation  of  coupons  indicating  that  the  tax  has 
been  paid.  The  effect  of  the  payment  or  non-payment,  theo- 
retically at  least,  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
bond. 

To  illustrate,  first  assume  that  a  5  per  cent  return  is  de- 
manded on  a  $5>(}00  bond  and  the  corporation  has  not  paid  the 
full  2  per  cent  tax  demanded ;  what  would  be  the  effect  ou  the 
price  of  the  bond?  The  prospective  purchaser  of  the  bond 
would  realize  first  that  the  tax  on  the  $250  annual  income  at  2 
per  cent  will  be  $5.00  or  that  the  bond  will  yield  an  income  of 
$245  if  he  has  to  pay  the  tax.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  bond  at  a  price  which  will  5*iekl  him  the 
5  per  cent  and  reimburse  him  for  the  amount  paid  out  in  taxes 
on  his  income.  This  price  would  be  found  by  finding  what  sum 
at  5  per  cent  is  necessary  to  give  $245.  On  a  $1,000  bond  this 
return  would  be  $49  for  the  year.  Then  49  -^  .05  =  980,  the 
price  at  which  the  purchaser  would  have  to  buy  the  bond  if  it  is 
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to  3ricld  him  a  net  5  per  cent.  The  total  yield  at  a  priee  of  980 
for  the  bond  vouJd  be  5.10  bat  after  dedacting  .10,  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  the  net  amount  to  the  holder  would  be  5  per  cent. 
If  the  corporation  paid  the  tax  it  would  have  to  pay  the  .10  on 
thia  bond,  which  added  to  the  5  per  cent  paid  the  investor 
would  be  5J0,  the  price  which  it  must  pay  for  its  money* 

Capital  fttofk,  when  held  by  residents  in  the  state  in  which 
the  corporation  is  incorporated,  is  in  a  few  states  tax-exempt 
TbCie  aecurilieM  have  been  advertised  by  bankers  as  the  most 
dfliirable  purchases  for  residents  in  that  state.  If  this  is  an 
actoal  net-advantage  to  the  resident-purchaaer,  the  argument  is 
for  the  purc?iase.  The  arguments  advanced  for  these  non- 
taxable Hccurities  are  not  always  discriminating  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  securities  offered.  Does  the  larger  net-yield  actually 
ariae  from  the  advantage  that  the  particular  security  possesses 
over  otlicr  securities  in  the  same  market,  or  is  it  due  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  inherent  values  of  the  corporation  itself  t  When  a 
market  is  once  cognizant  of  an  advantage  or  disadvantage,  it 
will  always  level  up  these  differences  in  securities  of  equal 
grade,  though  experience  has  shown  that  with  purely  local 
iwnies,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  the  advantage  of  tax-exemp- 
tion may  continue  for  several  years  before  the  market  price  has 
fnlly  recognized  this  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
rpialificntion  raises  the  whole  argument  of  the  relative  safety 
(other  things  of  course  being  equal)  of  the  small  and  the  large 
corporate  issues  as  purchases.  The  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual purchaser  must  determine  this. 

Where  the  securities  arc  of  equal  safety,  the  comparison 
between  these  tax-exempt  securities  of  corporations  and  tax- 
exempt  state  and  municipal  lioncls  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  former  arc  subject  to  the  Federal  income  tax,  while  the 
latter  are  not,  a  condition  which  will  give  some  of  the  munici- 
pal boiKls  the  advantnge  of  a  higher  net  yield.  Again  the  ten- 
dency of  the  market  prices  in  the  long  run  is  always  to  tend  to 

»Roy  r.  Oftiroocl.  T!ie  Kflfects  of  Taxation  on  Securities.  Annals 
Amcr.  Aciid.  of  Vol.  4*  ^«c.  Sri.  vol.  Ixxxvlli.  p.  ir»5.  Xo  reference  lius 
been  mndp  to  the  Kxrp«s  F'roflts  Tax  (which  applies  To  the  Income  of 
rorporiiiloiiKi.  or  to  rrefernHl  Slock)  as  tbe  latter  issueH  are  not  pri- 
marily (llHcuMied  lu  tUiii  volutue. 
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H  level  up  according  to  their  prospective  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tageSf  80  that  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  the  privileges  accru- 
ing to  him. 

Exemptions  from  taxes  on  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  made 

^K>y  a  few  states  to  encourage  industry  to  locate  within  the  states, 
though  the  majority  of  exemptions  arc   for  the  avoidance  of 

l_^  duplication  in  taxation.    The  majority  of  the  jurisdictions,  how- 

Hever,  tax  the  holder  of  corporate  securities  without  regard  to 
their  location.'    This  frequently  results  in  unjustified  double 

^  taxation. 

B  Some  states^  as  noted  under  the  low  rate  plan,  effect  a  com- 
promise by  allowing  a  low  rate  in  the  form  of  a  single  record- 
ing tax  or  a  low  annuul  rate  only  applicable  to  intangibles. 
Judicial  decisions  in  still  another  group  of  states  have  required 
the  state  tn  make  exemptions.  The  change  in  the  courts'  atti- 
tude on  a  number  of  the  important  points  of  their  decisions 
has  often  made  these  decisions  uncertain  criteria.'  With  the 
exception  of  the  efforts  to  correct  unjust  duplicate  taxation, 

(direct  exemptions  for  corporation  securities  are  on  the  decrease. 
The  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  taxing  securities  of  foreign 
corporations  lickl  by  residents  continues,  because  of  the  inability 
to  agree  upon  the  situs.  But  where  cxciiiptious  of  the  securi- 
ties of  corporations  of  other  states  are  made,  there  is  consid- 
erable difference  in  procedure  among  the  states.  A  few  states 
exempt  investors'  share-holdings  in  foreign  corporations  when 
they  are  taxed  in  the  state  in  which  tlie  rompany  is  organized.' 
Massachusetts  under  its  old  law,  existing  since  1836,  made  a 
distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  shareholders,  exempt- 
ing the  former  and  taxing  the  holders  of  foreign  shares.  Real 
^Bstate  mortgages  and  the  capital  stock  of  manufacturing  cor- 
"^porations  arc  the  securities  which  are  most  commonly  exempted. 


■bo 


Kxernritions  must  be  studied  in  close  conjunction  with  situs  nnrl 
able  Taxation.    Also  see  excerpts  from  atule  conslltutioas  and  stat- 
utes for  exeiiiptloitH. 

'A  study  of  llie  Louslnna  cases  Is  particularly  Instructive  in  tliis 
connection. 

*Thi8  general  rule  is  accepted  eltlier  by  statute  or  decision  In  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.  (See  also  footnote  on  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages.) 
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As  corporate  loans  are  not  often  directly  taxed,  the  problems 
of  special  exemptions  are,  accordingly,  less  frequent.  When 
direct  taxation  of  both  the  corporation  and  its  bonds  is  prac- 
ticed, the  subject  is  controvei'sial,  and  Professor  Scligman  main- 
tains that  "so  soon  as  the  taxation  of  corporate  loans  becomes 
as  general  as  is  now,  the  taxation  of  corporate  stock,  wo  shall 
be  confronted  with  precisely  the  same  difficulties/'*  (This 
does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  income  tax.) 

The  exemption  of  municipals  is  more  consequential  than  that 
of  any  other  class  of  securities,  and  is  especially  important 
since  the  adoption  of  the  income  taxes.  This  includes  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  except  those  previously  specified  as  exempt, 
territories,  insular  possessions,  municipalities  of  territories  and 
states,  and  all  subdivisions  of  the  state  where  so  designated  by 
the  state  constitution  or  statute.  The  exemption  of  territorial 
issues  has  been  debated.  Attorney  Frederick  N.  Judson  draws 
the  conclusion  that  "it  was  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  declare  this  exemption.  But  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (6th  Cir.)  held,  .  .  .  'That  where  Congress  lawfully 
directs  the  issue  of  evidence  of  indebtedness  in  the  exercise  of 
any  power  derived  by  it  from  the  Constitution  .  .  .  such  evi- 
dence of  debt  are  exempt  from  state  taxation,  or  at  least  may 
be  exempted  therefrom,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  give  them  this 
quality/"' 

In  the  states  which  allow  tax  exemption  of  their  own  issues 
and  those  of  their  subdivisions,  the  outstanding  factor  is  the 
recent  date  of  the  extension  of  this  privilege.  Only  five  states 
out  of  the  list  given  below  allow  entire  exemption  of  all  issues.' 


■E<1wln  R.  A.  Sellfrroan.  Esnayn  on  Ta^alUm  (1912).  p.  308. 

•Frederick  N.  Jiidson.  .4  TreatUr  on  the  Pmcer  of  Taxtition  (1917), 
p.  17.  See  other  leadinjE  cased  cited  In  this  cliapter.  MeCnllooh  va, 
M/ir.vland  (4  Wheaton  31G.  4  L.  Kd.  570)  ;  Osborn  vs.  T'nlted  States  (9 
Wheaton  738.  f*  h.  Kd.  204 > :  Weston  va.  Charleston  (?.  Peters.  4.V).  7 
I..  Kd.  4R1>  ;  Grether  vs.  Wriglit  f23  C.  C.  A.  498.  75  Fe<L  742,  1.S90)  ; 
FarmerH  &  M.  SnvlnRs  Bank  vs.  Minnesota  (232  r.  S.  r.l«,  5S  L.  Ed. 
700;  1914).  eto. 

'Of  the  Civil  Ohlieations  all  bonds  or  certificates  fs.«u(*d  prior  to 
the  Kuroi>eau  wnr  of  1914  are  "expnipt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  or 
duties  of  the  I'nited  State*  n«  well  os  from  taxation  in  any  fomi  l».v 
or  under  Ntate.  mnnlctiml  or  looal  authority/*  (See  also  2  Peters  4riO, 
7  L.  Ed.  4S1.>  They  are  not  exempt  from  Federal  entnte  tnxes.  The 
principal  of  all  obligations  issued  during  the  War  is  exempt,  as  well  as 
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If  the  rate  of  increase  in  exemptions  of  the  last  ten  years  con- 
tinues, a  very  large  share  of  all  issues  outstanding  will  be  ex- 
empted in  another  decade.  Consequently,  as  municipals  bonds 
are  not  subject  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  it  will  result  in  a 
relative  lowering  of  the  rates  of  these  issues  as  compared  to 
those  of  the  best  secured  private  corporations.  While  first  the 
advocacy  and  then  the  adoption  of  the  income  taxation  have 
hastened  this  action,  already  considerable  agitation  is  being 
made  against  any  form  of  exemption. 

the  income  from  the  First  Liberty  Loan  3%*s.  On  aU  other  war  Issues 
the  income  from  an  aggregate  of  ^,000  is  exempt  from  taxes.  Other 
special  exemptions  are  allowed  In  each  Issue  for  which  It  is  necessary 
to  consult  the  statute. 

The  insular,  territorial,  and  territorial  municipal  bonds  are  also 
exempted,  though  there  has  been  considerable  contention  over  the  latter. 
(Gretber  vs.  Wright.  23  C.  C.  A.  498,  75  Fed.  742,  1896.) 

Federal  Stock  Land  Banks  and  Federal  Land  Banks  bonds  hare 
been  exempted  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

Of  the  states,  the  following  exempt  practically  all  of  the  Issues  of 
the  state  and  its  divisions  (The  date  following  indicates  the  date  from 
which  the  exemption  applied.  Because  of  Umit  of  space,  statutes  are 
not  given)  :  Alabama  (1011)  ;  Arizona  (1912,  and  by  decision  of  terri- 
torial and  territorial  municipal  issues) ;  California  (1902) ;  Connecticut 
(1917)  ;  Delaware  (see  Chronical  Jan.  29,  1919,  p.  108) ;  Georgia  (last 
decision  1907);  Indiana  (1903);  Iowa  (1909);  Kansas  (1909);  Ken- 
tucky (1915)  ;  Louisiana  (see  Chronicle.  June  29,  1910,  p.  147) ;  Maine 
(1909)  ;  Maryland  (1014)  ;  Massachusetts  (1908)  ;  Michigan  (1009) ; 
Minnesota  (1011)  ;  New  Jersey  (1803) ;  New  Mexico  (same  as  Arizona)  ; 
New  York  (1008) ;  I'tah  (Special  ruling,  no  special  statute) ;  Washing- 
ton (1907)  ;  Wisconsin  (1911) ;  Wyoming  (1905). 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

RAILROAD   BONDS:    PHYSICAL    FACTORS,.  TRAFFIC 
STATISTICS,  AND  REGULATIONS 


Traffic  Detenninates.^ — The  character  of  the  traffic  of  a  rail- 
road is  determined  lar^ly  by  its  geographical  location.  In  the 
United  States  thin  has  been  peculiarly  true  because  of  the  gjeat 
expanse  of  territory,  which  has  meant  both  a  wide  range  in 
the  character  of  trufTur  und  a  considerable  percentage  of  long 
hauls.  It  is  the  lalter  peculiarity  which  makes  any  financial 
comparison  with  the  European  railroads  almost  impossible. 
The  firat  requirement,  therefore,  in  any  analysis  of  railroad 
securities  is  a  careful  examination  of  a  railroad's  location,  the 
character  and  the  permanency  of  the  resources,  the  existing  and 
potential  possibilities  of  production  in  the  territory,  and  the 
location  and  character  of  its  terminal  facilities.  It  is  to  an 
analysis  of  these  physical  factors  that  this  chapter  is  devoted. 
Earnings,  maintenance^  operating  expense,  etc.,  which  must  be 
studied  in  close  conjunction  with  this  problem  are  treated  in 
the  following  chapter. 

If  one  or  more  large  terminal  cities  are  tapped,  they  provide 
both  a  direct  market  and  the  opportunity  of  reshipments  for 
an  exchange  of  long  haul  traffic  with  other  railroads.  The 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  old  railroads  of  the 
Middle  West,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  a  railroad  which  has 
been  handicapped,  among  other  things,  by  the  character  of  its 
two  terminal  cities.  These  two  cities  have  very  little  to  ex- 
change with  each  other.  Also  a  railroad  which  does  not  take 
a  considerable  ratio  of  its  traffic  from  one  end  of  the  line  to,  or 
nearly  to  the  market  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  is  necessarily 


*The  reader  should  hold  In  mind  in  the  reading  of  this  chapter  that 
the  author  has  not  attempted  to  cover  the  factors  entering  Into  earn- 
ings, operating  expenses,  maintenance,  etc..  In  this  chapter.  These  are 
analyzed  iu  Chapter  xvL  Tlie  flr&t  part  of  this  chapter  Is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the  railroad. 
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a  fnilurp.  This  roiul  also  has  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  firrades. 
Tin-  Walmsli'  niilrtiad  lui.H  suffered  losses  in  traffic  because  its 
1,1  Ntn  Urmiiius  is  Io<-atf'd  in  Buffalo  instead  of  some  Atlantic 
Kcaboard  city.  The  Western  Maryland  Railway  which  was 
drprivcd  of  llu*  trMHN]ii|ynK*iit  from  the  Coal  and  Coke  Railway 
whni  Hif  U\\U'V  wan  iimrhaHiHl  l>y  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  the  ToIe<!o.  Hi.  Louis  and  Western  are  also  illustra- 
tioriN  of  HyNleriiH  niori'  or  h'ss  "bottled  up"  so  far  as  securing 
lrun«liii)fiient  in  tMUK'crned.  Both  of  these  systems  are  conse- 
qurntly  Inrtfrly  dependent  upon  local  traffic.* 

For  fi  r<tntiiiirn1ivr  unalyMis.  n  thorough  understanding  of 
(ho  atnotint  nnd  hoiuvch  of  traftic,  and  the  physical  influences 
Upon  it  In  lrii|wrativo.  It  in  not  until  these  conditions  are  un- 
d»MMtood  that  oni»  rKnipcH  the  fhm^Mn"  of  making  misleading 
(NUiiimrlmntM,  (*oiii|mriNonK  of  conipanics  are  of  inestimable 
WnrMi  In  obfnliilng  a  con'cet  idea  of  railway  properties,  but 
unli^Mi  till'  \mm*n  of  Itn'Mti  conipnrisons  arc  sound,  the  subsequent 
PonipiiiiNonN  ImMtMJ  upt^n  them  are  futile. 

Iiiinil  ooiitoiirN  havr  oft<*n  dftcrrnined  the  survey  of  a  rail- 
road'«  Milli'iitro,  l*'i(r  ri^ninplc,  a  v«»ry  considerable  part  of  the 
AliihUon'N  f'ltfht  of  way  llirnugh  the  western  mountain  range 
fnlhiWN  oil  otij  liiitTnlo  Iriiil,  which  these  beasts  of  the  prairie 
iii*liiMf<>d  Ml  lliti  rHub'Kf  trail  acro.sx  the  mountains.'  In  the  major 
(MU'I  of  llN  iiillriit(<^  ImMwimmi  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  the  Union 
I'udlMn  ptumi'nK**!  a  drrldri)  operating  advantage  over  the  Denver 
iMid  MIo  (liMtoln,  (lilt  greater  part  of  whose  mileage  is  over 
IdnliM  iMOMldalii  Ii'Vi'In,  The  New  York  Central  Lines  with 
|MHi<lliMt)lv  a  "  walnr  Irvolrouto"  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
Imut  hUhvi*  loid  a  doeltled  operating  advantage  over  the  Penn- 
||lv mill    Miot   MaltliHoro  nnd  Ohio  railroads,  which  cross  the 

ifMMfi  RrpnrtM.  vol.  xlvltl.  The  Wahanh 

it'iT    17.    Ii)17».   pp.  1^-200.    The  entire 

't •■  ■'"    M'trrt'OM*  In  tfivi'h  here  hcvanse  the  whole 

'  Ml  ohlHhi  u  ntrri'rr  iirHlrfsinnilfDt;  of  the  case. 

''  »'t|  hWv,  In  Itr  I'rn*  Miinjiiette  Railroad  Company 
Hull  Hitil  liit>tiiii  Itnlhvay  Comr)any  (March  13. 
I. Ill   liiiM  Ut*Mi  Hiilil  of  rhe  previous  reference  nlao 

Ml  iiMtf)!  IHuilrNlliihv  of  ■  ilmtlar  character  are  to  be  foood 
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Allegheny  Mountains.  Engineering  skill  is  surmounting  many 
topographical  obstacles,  and  effecting  lower  operating  costs, 
though  these  advantages  are  normally  procured  only  by  larger 
fixed  investments. 

But  even  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  low  grades.  Vcrj'  few  pt?ople  realize  that  with  each 
additional  one  per  cent  grade  (52  foot  rise  per  mile)  the 
possible  train  load  is  cut  in  two.  The  roads  which  have  been 
the  most  successful  are>  practically  without  exception,  those 
which  either  held  originally  the  lowest  grades  or  which  have 
since  spent  large  sums  to  attain  them. 

Neither  is  it  any  mere  accident  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States  run  in  an  easterly  and  west- 
erly direction.  The  large  industrial  and  commercial  ports  of 
the  eastern  and  western  states  which  originally  established 
markets  for  the  mineral  and  agricultural  products  of  the  in- 
terior, created  this  longitudinal  movement  of  traffic  which  still 
continues.  However,  with  the  recent  establishment  of  such 
industrial  centers  as  Birmingrhani,  South  Chicago,  and  Gary, 
an  increasing  amount  of  traffic  has  been  moving  north  and 
south.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  newer  inovempnt  of  traffic 
will  in  time  fully  come  into  its  own  and  fulfill  the  prediction 
made  for  it  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  As  far  as  the  Southwest, 
as  distinct  from  the  "Old  South"  east  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
concerned,  there  are  at  the  present  time  too  many  railroads, 
i.e.,  transportation  facilities  have  increased  faster  than  traffic, 
though  this  territory  is  rapidly  developing  up  to  its  railroad 
capacity.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Roek  Island  be- 
tween 1902  and  1915  were  due  partly  to  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  traffic'  on  its  mileage  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Every 
other  road  in  the  Southwest — except  the  Atchison  and  South- 

'RaUroad  Afie  Gazette,  vol.  IvHI,  No.  15  (April  0,  19ir>),  pp.  774-776. 
Also  see  other  editarlals  of  Ibis  same  yvar.  It  shouhl,  lunvever,  be 
noted  that  in  addition  to  the  ahove  conditions  nipntiom-d  other  roads 
were  ph.vHically  la  iK'ftcr  oonditlmi  nnd  nlso  hnd  hotter  terniluuls  and 
connections.  The  imderlylnc  trouble  with  tite  Itocli  Island  prior  to  its 
receivership  was  that  it  continued  the  policies  eHliildlMlu-d  umlcr  the 
Cable  management  of  not  modernizing  its  plant.  While  roads  lilce  the 
Korthwestern  were  ciitttn^  down  grades  and  improving  their  road'l>edfl. 
the  Hock  Island  made  fuw  improvumeuti!. 
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em  Pacific,  which  must  not  be  considered  in  this  group,  as  they 
are  not  governed  by  these  more  local  influences— has  suffered 
from  a  shortage  of  traflic.  t.  e.,  relative  to  systems  in  eastern 
territory. 

The  "promoter  viewpoint,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  general 
market  in  1900-1902,  concerning  the  future  development  of  this 
territory  was  overly  optimistic.  The  general  opinion  in  1902 
was  that  the  grain  movement  east  and  the  commodity  move- 
ment west,  which  had  made  paying  roads  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  the  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  could  be  partially  diverted  to  the  gulf  ports. 
Up  to  date  the  diversion  of  this  traffic  to  these  ports  has  fallen 
far  short  of  original  estimates,  as  it  has  continued  largely  in 
its  old  channels.  This  emphasizes  the  fundamental  importance, 
in  the  consideration  of  any  railroad,  of  determining  whether 
the  territory  through  which  the  railroad  passes  is  only  in  the 
process  of  development  or  has  been  long  established,  whether 
all  of  its  traffic  is  seasonal,  and  whether  there  is  danger  of  its 
exhaHstion.  The  shorter  the  railroad  mileage  or  the  more 
dependent  it  is  on  the  traffic  of  one  product,'  the  relatively  more 
important  it  is  to  have  a  favorable  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  longer  the  mileage,  the  less  is  the  risk  of  its  dependence  on 
one  commodity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coal  roads. 

Fertility  and  climate,  especially  rainfall,  which  is  the  result 
of  geographic  influences,  are  the  physical  factors  that  fix  the 
limitations  of  agricultural  production.  As  density  of  popula- 
tion can  only  increase  to  the  production  capacity  of  a  given 
area,  the  amount  of  traffic  which  can  be  created  in  this  area  is 
determined  by  the  productive  capacity  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  given  territory  is  developed.  Likewise,  productivity 
of  timber  and  mining  areas  determines  the  extent  to  which  the 
earnings  of  railroads  tapping  these  areas  may  be  developed. 
When  a  natural  resource,  as  the  timber  of  a  locality,  is  nearing 
depletion  or  has  been  exhausted,  other  sources  of  traffic  must 
be  developed  to  offset  it.    If  this  has  not  been  possible,  the  rail- 

*An  occasional  exception  exists,  such  as  the  sudden  development  of 
traffic  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  due  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
Burkburnnett  oil  fields. 
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road  dependent  upon  this  traffic  must  seriously  suffer.  Roth 
the  Ann  Arbor  and  Pere  Marquette/  for  example,  have  htud 
unfortunate  experiences  since  the  exhaustion  of  the  large  com- 
mercial timber  supply  of  northern  Michigan. 

If  the  United  States  or  any  particular  group  of  states  should 
undertake  an  extensive  expansion  of  tlie  inland  waterway 
systems,  it  might  prove  a  serious  competition  to  certain  rail- 
ways. As  the  heavier  and  cheaper  products,  where  possible, 
are  usually  carried  by  water,  the  roads  which  are  the  heaviest 
carriers  of  bulky  commodities  in  the  locality  of  this  eompeli- 
tion  would  suffer  most.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  with 
the  development  of  these  areas,  this  lost  traffic  wonhi  be  more 
than  replaced  with  high  grade  cojumodilics,  the  carriage  of 
which  would  be  left  to  the  railroads.  Except  for  the  Great 
Lakes  traffic,  a  very  snmll  proportitjn  of  the  domestic  traffic  in 
the  United  States  has  been  transported  by  water,  even  the 
major  portion  of  the  bulky  commodities  being  transported  by 
railroads.  This  is  indicated  by  the  faot  that  mineral  products 
furnish  55  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  traffic. 

Mileage. — A  long  mileage  usually  gives  a  railroad  both  the 
long  haul  and  the  diversity  of  traffic  which  increases  the  sta- 
bility of  its  earning  power.  The  length  of  mileage  is  also,  as 
in  all  railroad  statistics,  relative,  and  must  i}e  studied  not  as 
an  isolated  factor,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  territory  tra- 
verse<l,  and  the  amount,  character,  and  density  of  traffic.  For 
example,  a  few  years  ago,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad, 
which  was  solely  dependent  upon  the  timber  industry,  found 
itself  in  strained  circumstances  with  the  slump  of  the  lumber 
market,  while  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  which  has  a  part 
of  its  mileage  in  this  territorj',  scarcely  felt  the  strain,  as  lum- 
ber constituted  only  a  small  pai-t  of  ita  large  and  diversifieil 
traffic' 

Extra  main  line  trackage  in  a  railroad  system  indicates 
increased  utilization  of  the  system.  Railroad  engineers  estiitmte 
that  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  railroad  is  increased  by  double 

V.  C.  C.  Reporin,  vol.  xliv  <Pere  Marquette  Case). 

*Jobu  Moody.  IIuio  to  Analyze  Railroad  Rcporta  (1012),  p.  43. 
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JrmMng  from  2^  to  5  timci.    TUs  larfe  Tuiatka  is  d«e  to 
tfce  Kbc  of  boww  haadlad  and  qieed  of  trains.     Coaader- 
ftbift  dUEcmee,  fior  cxunple,  vOl  ronlt  if  a  nombcr  of  ▼Bi7iB« 
•peeda  for  traixw  are  used*  and  likewne  eadi  additiom]  pas- 
nengtr  train  oo  a  boajr  line  make*  a  beavy  inroad  into  tbe 
road's  fr«i^t  earrTing  eapacity.    ladiTidQal  rales  for  study- 
ing tb«  pfTcct  of  extra  trackage,  eonaequentlj,  most  be  estab- 
lisbad  for  each  system.     These  can  be  obtained  from  a  eon- 
paratire  study  of  tfae   railroad's  reports  orer  several  years. 
For  example,  railroads  with  aingle  trackage  hare  diown  as 
great  a  deniiity   in  traffic  as  s>*sfcro5$  vith  an  entire  mileage 
double  tracked.     For  general  comparative  purposes  the  meas- 
arement  of  railroad  traffic  on  the  basis  of  the  single  track, 
with    an    approximation    of    increa.sed    density    for    additional 
trnckagc,    would   Jjc   more  accurate   than   a   straight   measure- 
ment   of    total    trackage.      The    financial    statistician    of    the 
hanking  house  which  underwrites  railroad  securities,  must,  of 
rouTHC,  make  these  computations  with  even   greater  accuracy. 
He  must  e«tahliah  his  rule  for  each  individual  system  after  a 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  character  of  the  traffic,  the 
ratio  of  short  and  long  hauls,  origination  of  business,  and  the 
density  of  traffic.    He  or  his  advisers  should  also  have  detailed 
mnpH  of  profiles,  grades,  etc.,  which  here  are  all  essential  for  an 
nccunite  analysis.   Advisers,  here,  refer  to  engineers,  upon  whom 
the  hanker  practically  always  depends  for  these  latter  details. 

P\jrm(Tly  the  weight  of  rails  was  an  important  consideration, 
hut  tlie  rapidly  increasing  adoption  of  heavy  equipment*  has 
forced  the  general  adoption  of  heavy  rails  by  all  the  important 
trunk-line  systems.  The  exception  will  he  found  in  the  very 
sliort  road  or  in  branches  of  trunk-lino  systems,  which  do  not 
need  thr  he4ivier  mils  because  of  the  lighter  traffic.  The  same 
conditions  would  also  apply  in  bridge  construction,  grades,  etc. 

Equipment. — As  cars  and  cnf^ines  are  the  movable  equip- 
msnt  tluit  make  the  operation  of  the  railroad  possible,  a  con- 
sideration of  their  condition  is  of  the  utmost  importance.    Every 


'Th«  CbMpMks  sml  Oh)n  Unllway  hns  hnrl  ttip  iini(itif>  cxpcrlPDce 
of  IxHiiK  rorcsd  to  keep  duwu  tlie  sUu  of  lu  eguipoieiit  ou  accouat  of  its 
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railroad  report  should  show  the  exact  condition  and  service 
ability  of  the  equipment,  as  far  as  a  detailed  financial  state- 
ment can,  for  the  Inck  nf  a  proper  maintenance  of  equipment, 
may  necessitate  a  sudden  and  large  expenditure  that  may 
prove  embarrassing.  For  example,  when  the  Rock  Island  Com- 
pany obtained  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  (control 
which  was  later  given  up)  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure 
at  once  a  large  amount  of  equipment,  though  both  roads  were 
hard  pressed  for  funds,  A  complete  report  should  show  the 
number,  age,  size,  character  of  construction,  and  capacity  of 
cars,  and  weight  and  tractive  power  of  engines,  together  with  a 
list  of  current  additions  and  retirements.  As  the  change  from 
wooden  to  steel  cars  is  still  under  way,  and  the  capacity  and 
durability  of  cars,  as  well  as  the  tractive  power  of  engines, 
have  80  greatly  increased,  the  enumeration  of  equipment  entails 
more  than  a  mere  classification.  Comparison  of  equipment  on 
a  per  mileage  basis,  a  method  often  used,  may  be  entirely  mis- 
leading {although  such  a  comparison  may  safely  and  with 
benefit  be  made  by  the  technical  statistician)  unless  considered 
in  connection  with  various  other  factors.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, a  comparison  of  the  yearly  growth  and  character  of  the 
equipment  will  reveal  sufficient  information  as  to  both  its  pres- 
ent state  and  the  tendencies  in  the  policies  of  management,  in 
regard  to  equipment. 

A  separation  should  also  be  made  between  equipment  owned 
without  encumbrance  and  equipment  owned  subject  to  the 
claims  of  equipment  bonds  or  trust  certificates.  The  latter 
method  of  controlling  equipment  is  common  and  necessary,  as  it 
is  essential  to  know  the  property  in  fee  behind  the  general 
claims  of  the  company.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

A  complete  physical  equipment  report  will  give  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information  concerning  the  policy  of  the  operating 
management  though  these  facts  cannot  be  procured  from  the 
annual  reports  of  railroads.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
either  passenger  or  freight  cars  with  the  density  of  traffic  and 
the  earnings  will  show  how  cflPectively  equipment  is  being  util- 
ized.    The  class  of  rolling  stock,  together  with  the  character 
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in  determining  the  number  of 


be  rctamed  in  the 
eosU.     In  this 


a  factor  diitctlr  at«^ 

csr  interenu^e 


to  inportAnt  that  the  "  hire-of-cqnipaMnt  bunee  may 
be  M  important  as  the  railroAds  own  fariTrtifg 

The  efteieney  in  operation  is  also  determined  bj  the  number 
iAd  kind  of  care  that  can  be  aceumuUted  at  any  point  along 
tbft  line  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  partieular  kind  of  traffie. 
KfRciency  also  might  he  affeeted,  by  the  capacity  of  the  cars — 
for  example,  by  the  use  of  the  old  small  wooden  coal  car  instead 
of  the  large  Kteel  car;  but  greater  standardization  has  atmoat 
entirely  eliminated  the  necessity  of  considering  this  factor, 
which  formerly  conld  not  be  omitted.  But  as  stated  abore,  these 
facts  are  not  available  in  the  public  reports. 

Rolling  stock  equipment  depreciates  so  rapidly  that  its  con- 
dition readily  reflects  the  thoroughness  of  a  railroad's  manage- 
ment. Maintenance  of  equipment,  which  is  an  ever-present 
problem,  is  one  of  the  items  which  can  be  neglected  temporarily, 
at  least,  tander  pressure.  The  Rock  Island  and  Missouri  Pacific 
Nystems,  prior  to  their  last  receiverships,  made  such  large  sacri- 
ficM  in  their  maintenance  accounts  that  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation foDojving  receivership  was  extraordinary.  If  the  pMjlicy 
of  kccpintf  the  equipment  in  a  merely  usable  condition  is  fol- 
I<rwc<l  through  a  long  continued  pressure  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, however,  a  general  impaired  efficiency  will  soon  show 
Itself. 

The  advantage  of  the  steel  freight  cars  in  greater  durability 
find  lower  ninintcnnnce  is  partly  offset  by  the  greater  tractive 
power  ncfded  for  hauling  the  heavier  ears,  unless  the  carload 
has  been  more  than  proportionately  increased  and  the  "emp- 
tien**  in  the  back  haul  have  been  reduced  1o  a  minimum.  In 
steel  pawrngcr  cars,  where  the  weight  of  the  passenger  is  a 
small  perreiitnRc  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  full  capacity  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  profits.  "What  is  probably  the  most  accurate 
measurenicnt  of  the  railroad's  equipment  efficiency  is  the  trac- 
tive power  of  its  locomotive,  i.  «.,  the  pulling  force  of  the  engine.* 


•M.  I.,  n.vrrn,  Frfmnmim  nf  RaUtrnff  Operation  (190SK  This  aathor 
will  tflvi'  (hi'  rnuhT  «n  iipiTHclntlon  of  th«  tectmlcttl  problems  of  rail- 
road opcrnMon  an  related  to  floanclns* 
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As  applied  to  each  railroad  system,  the  measurement  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  both  tractive  power  and  adaptability  of 
the  engine  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  system.  Where,  for 
example,  very  dense  traflic  exists,  tlie  Mallet  type  of  engine  is 
the  most  economical.  The  Mallet  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  expensive  luxury  where  freight  traffic  density  is  light. 

Passenger  a-nd  FreigKi  Traffic. — The  major  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  is  from  freight. 
Passenger  traffic,  being  limited  in  amount  and  requiring  more 
costly  equipment,  has  never  been  a  very  profitable  source  of 
income.  There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions  to  this  generality, 
such  as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  which  has  a 
considerable  revenue  from  its  sxxburban  traffic,  but  Ibis  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule  for  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
The  Long  Island  at  the  one  extreme  has  le<:l  all  railroads  in  the 
country  in  its  proportion  of  passenger  trafiiu  income,  its  total 
income  from  this  source  in  some  years  being  70  per  cent.  At 
the  other  extreme  wc  find  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  with 
an  approximate  passenger  traffic  income  of  10  per  cent.  The 
approximate  average  income  for  rnilrnads  in  the  United  States 
is  30  per  cent  from  passenger  and  70  per  cent  from  freight 
traffic.  A  knowledge  of  the  diverse  character  and  distribution 
of  railroad  traffic  is  necessary.  First,  it  enables  one  to  judge 
the  importance  of  any  changes  taking  place  in  the  traffic  over 
a  period  of  years.  Secondly,  it  gives  a  check  on  the  relation- 
ship of  railroad  rates  to  the  total  hiconie  and  the  character  of 
traffic,  and  their  respective  influences  on  the  amount  of  income. 
Thirdly,  the  stability  or  the  change  of  the  freight  traffic  over 
a  period  of  3'eai*s  can  be  ascertained.  If  the  diversity  of  freight 
traffic  is  increasing,  and  both  an  absolute  and  proportionate  in- 
crease of  passenger  traffic  to  freight  traffic  is  taking  place,  the 
railroad  will  normally  show  stability  of  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  our  most  profitable  railruad.s  are  the  i>ne  class 
traffic  railroads ;  such  as  the  iron  ore  carriers  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior ports.'  The  second  most  profitable  lines  are  the  anthracite 
coal  carriers,  which  carry  a  largo  amount  of  freight  but  ai*e 


Examples:  Duluth,  Missu1>e  &  Nurttieru  am]  Uuluth  &  Irou  Range. 
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constantly  endeavoring  to  increase  their  anthracite  freight.* 
There  are  also  other  roads,  approximately  75  per  cent  or  more 
of  whose  traffic  consists  in  the  carrying  of  bituminous  coal.' 
Even  some  of  the  big  trunk  lines"  have  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
their  traffic  in  coal.  All  of  these  cases  are  again  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  analyze  a  single  factor 
outside  of  its  own  environs.  Large  coal  carrying  roads  are  an 
important  exception  to  the  general  assumption  of  diversity.  A 
preponderance  of  over  80  per  cent,  for  example,  of  grain  traffic 
would  not  have  the  same  results  and  would  eventually  prove 
costly.  A  study  then  of  diversity,  must  also  include  the  char- 
acter of  the  traffic,  as  well  as  all  the  general  conditions  under 
which  this  traffic  is  being  handled. 

The  analysis  of  traffic  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
uniform  classification  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.*  The  general  classes  are  Products  of  Agriculture, 
Products  of  Animals,  Products  of  Forests,  Manufactures,  Mer- 
chandise, and  Miscellaneous.  Too  much  emphasis  must  not  be 
placed  upon  the  ratios  of  these  products  until  the  sub-classifica- 
tions have  been  checked,  for  a  preponderance  of  one  commodity 
in  the  classifications  would  make  a  decided  difference  in  the  com- 
parisons. For  example,  dressed  meats  and  all  of  the  by-products 
of  the  animal  are  included  under  the  general  classification  of 
Products  of  Animals.  If  a  railroad  has  a  very  much  larger  ratio 
of  dressed  meat-product-traffic  than  another  road,  it  would  have 
a  very  much  larger  total  income,  even  though  the  total  ratio  and 
the  absolute  tonnage  of  Animal  Products  were  the  same  for  both 
railroads.  Under  the  items  of  the  respective  classifications  there 
is  also  considerable  variation  as  to  the  commodities  which  lend 
themselves  to  carload  shipments  and  those  which  lend  them- 
selves to  shipments  in  partial  car  load  lots. 

Traffic  Density. — Efficiency  in  operation  of  any  corporation 


^Examples:  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

'Examples:  Norfolk  and  Western,  Hocking  Valley,  Virginia  Rail- 
road. 

■Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

*Since  1907  when  all  railroads  accounts  were  standardized,  opera- 
tion of  railroads  can  be  compared  to  better  advantage  in  every  respect ; 
but  even  then,  as  no  two  cases  are  alike,  a  comparison  not  recognising 
the  underlying  and  dominant  conditions  is  worthless. 
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means  the  intensity  with  which  the  plant  is  utilized.  The  total 
result  attained  by  a  corporatiou  has  little  si^ificance  unless 
considered  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  plant  is  intensively  operated.  These  are  among  the 
very  first  things  asked  about  by  the  average  man  considering  an 
industrial  security.  Yet  the  same  man  will  pass  them  over  as 
irrelevant  factors  in  determining  the  weakness  or  strengt.h  of  a 
railroad  system.  The  facts  of  operating  utilization,  however, 
give  him  the  concrete  evidence  of  the  significance  of  the  gross 
and  net  income  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the  railroad.  This 
utilization  of  the  plant  in  railroads  is  called  the  density  of 
traffic. 

The  density  of  the  freight  traffic  of  a  railroad  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  by  the  miles  of 
i*ailroad  operated.  In  procuring  the  passenger  density,  the  same 
method  is  used,  except  that  the  total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  is  substituted  for  tons  carried  one  mile.  The 
measurement  is  here  again  reduced  to  a  unit  in  order  to  give  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  other  roads. 

All  anabases  of  the  density  of  traffic  must  be  compared  with 
the  mileage  operated  and  with  the  character  of  traffic  carried. 
If  the  mileage  of  a  railroad  should  be  increased  and  the  traffic 
density  decreased,  it  would  have  decreased  iu  efficiency  of  ope- 
ration. If  it  increased  its  density  at  the  same  rate  as  its  mileage, 
it  would  only  be  holding  its  own.  But  an  increase  of  density  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  increase  in  mileage  would  probably  indi- 
cate that  the  additional  amount  and  character  of  traffic  brought 
into  existence  by  the  increased  mileage  made  greater  density 
possible.  By  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  efficiency  rests 
only  on  density.  It  also  depends  on  car  loading,  utilization  of 
car  time,  increased  mileage  per  car  per  day,  improved  methods 
of  handling  cars,  motive  power,  etc. 

The  general  tendency  for  railroads  showing  an  increase  in 
gross  revenue  is  to  show  an  increase  in  density  of  traffic,  though 
a  shift  to  a  different  class  of  traffic  may  result  in  a  higher 
income  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  density  of  traffic. 
Shifting  the  rates  on  the  same  class  of  traffic  would  also  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  gross  income.    The  railroad  which  does 
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increase  in  both  mileage  and  density  is,  of  course,  in  a  stronger 
position  than  the  one  which  increases  in  mileage  and  not  in 
density.  A  growth  in  mileage,  however,  may  take  place  without 
an  increase  in  density,  where  the  maximum  density  of  traffic 
to  the  mileage  has  been  approached  in  a  particular  locality. 
This  would  mean  that  the  operating  manager's  efforts  would 
have  decided  limitations. 

To  insure  the  same  income,  a  railroad  with  a  heavy  class  of 
tonnage  must  necessarily  have  a  greater  density  of  traflSc  than 
the  railroad  with  a  higher  class  of  traffic,  as  the  rates  of  the 
former  are  lower.  Consequently,  a  mere  listing  of  freight 
density  without  the  qualifications  emphasized  in  this  chapter 
under  the  topic  of  the  "Trainload  and  Carload,"  may  be 
misleading. 

If  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  traffic  is  too  marked, 
a  comparison  of  results  with  other  railroads  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  sufficiently  accurate  basis,  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. With  equal  mileage  and  a  greater  density  in  traffic  of 
railroad  "A"  over  railroad  "B,"  the  former  must  operate  more 
frequent  trains  (See  Train  Frequency  and  Speed)  with  greater 
tonnage  and  a  smaller  ratio  of  "empties.'*  This  is  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  an  industrial  plant.  It  means  merely  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  plant. 

Trainload  and  Carload. — The  trainload  and  carload  are  also 
valuable  indices  of  the  efficiency  of  the  operating  department. 
The  trainload  is  the  average  number  of  tons  of  freight  (revenue 
freight;  company's  business  must  be  eliminated)  carried  per 
train  per  mile  for  the  year.  As  translated  into  earnings  in  the 
following  chapter  (XV),  the  result  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
amount  earned  per  mile  run  by  each  freight  train  or  passenger 
train.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition  from  an  earn- 
ing point  of  view.  In  carload  statistics  the  carload  unit  is  a 
smaller  division  than  the  trainload,  giving  a  smaller  unit  for 
comparison.  If  the  trainload  is  not  given  in  the  railroad 
report,  it  is  easily  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  of 
frdght  carried  one  mile  by  the  train  mileage.  While  the  in- 
crease of  both  trainload  and  carload  indicates  a  growth  in 
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traffic  or  better  utilization  of  tlie  railroad — generally  both — 
neither  trainload  nor  carload  can  be  analyzed  apart  from  the 
topography  of  the  country  ti-aversed  by  the  railroad,  or  the 
character  of  trafBc.  Efficieucy  in  operation  of  a  particular  sys- 
tem must  be  judged  not  on  the  basis  of  any  general  unit  of  train 
or  carload,  but  in  relation  to  its  own  locality  and  character  of 
traffic.  It  would  he  mcaningleiiSj  for  example,  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  chiefly  a  coabcarryinj? 
road,  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  principally  a 
grain-carrying  road. 

"WTiere  more  than  one  engine  is  used  on  a  heavy  train,  a  good 
check  upon  the  trainload,  ami  an  even  more  acpurate,  but  tech- 
nical analysis,  would  be  thn  liousideration  of  the  additional 
factor  of  engine  mileage.  For  a  road  that  is  constantly  com- 
pelled to  use  more  than  one  locomotive  on  heavy  trains,  aa  with 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  importance  of  the  trainload 
unit  is  destroyed,  the  relation  of  the  trainload  to  the  operating 
cost  being  deeidedly  changed.  Railroads  with  the  same  char- 
acter of  traffic  and  length  of  mileage  may  differ  in  trainloads, 
because  of  a  difference  in  topography  of  the  country  traversed 
by  their  tracks,  which  skill  in  management  eaanot  always  over- 
come. Where  this  handicap  exists,  allowances  must  be  made 
for  it,  as  inefficiency  of  management  cannot  he  held  acpountable. 

In  order  to  secure  this  maxinmm  efRcienry  in  the  hauling  of 
freight  and  pa.ssenger  cars,  the  manager  must  attempt  both  to 
load  the  ears  to  their  capacity  anJ  so  route  them  that  the  length 
of  haul  for  empties  to  the  available  points  of  traffic  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  While  the  traffic  manager  may  succeed 
in  loading  his  cars  effectively,  the  statistical  results  obtained  by 
measurement  of  the  rnrlnnd  wmII  have  the  same  sliort-cnmings 
as  a  measurement  of  tlie  trainload.  A  wide  variation  in  the  types 
of  cars  and  in  their  capacity  for  traffic  would  impair  the  result. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  difference  in  the  kinds  of  traffic ;  for  exam- 
ple, a  carload  of  high  grade  cloth  would  be  more  valuable  than 
a  carload  of  pier  iron.  But  again,  with  a  long  mileage  and 
diversity  of  traffic,  thrse  difficulties  offset  each  other,  and  the 
general  average  will  ht*  a  fairly  good  index. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  earlier  development  of 
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the  Western  trnnlc  lines  was  secnrinj?  a  sufficient  back  haul  to 
reduce  the  large  number  of  empties.  Traffic  was  taken  on  the 
narrowest  mar^ns,  though  it  did  not  yield  the  system  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  for  the  cost  of  engineers,  trainmen,  coal,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  properties  continued  in  almost  the  same  proportion 
with  the  hauling  of  empties,  as  with  the  carrying  of  traffic. 
Where  a  large  interchange  of  traffic  can  be  secured  by  a  trunk 
line  through  transfer  points,  like  Chicago,  the  problem  of  the 
operating  department  is  considerably  simplified,  as  both  a  large 
amount  of  long  haul  traffic  and  an  effective  loading  of  trains 
are  secured.  Where  there  are  decided  limitations  as  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  can  be  secured,  though  effectively 
handled,  a  railroad  can  never  expect  to  make  more  than  a  lim- 
ited showing.  The  quantity  of  traffic,  the  character  of  the 
traffic,  the  distance  of  the  haul,  and  the  topography  of  mileage 
will  always  create  decided  limitations  beyond  which  the  operat- 
ing department,  bo  it  ever  so  efficient,  cannot  go.  This  is  a  fact 
too  often  not  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  railroad 
rates. 

Where  the  tonnage  has  not  increased  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  more  frequent  service,  the  increased  frequency  of 
service  on  a  smaller  system  will  check  the  development  of  the 
trainload  and  carload.  The  shipper  is  constantly  calling  for  a 
** hurry  up'*  in  shipments,  which  may  be  entirely  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  operating  department  necessary  to  securing 
the  greatest  efficiency.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  heavy  trains  and  slow  speed  always  mean  efficiency,  for 
partial  loads  with  more  frequent  service,  have,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  long  delays,  often  proved  the  more  profitable.  The  type 
of  topography,  traffic,  and  climatic  conditions,  must  determine 
and  will  limit  the  schedules  of  service  the  railroad  manager 
can  establish  to  secure  the  largest  returns  in  int'omc. 

Terminals. — Efficiency  of  train  operations  outside  of  city 
limits  has  too  frequently  been  discounted  by  the  lack  of  term- 
inals or  inadequate  and  costly  methods  of  handling  freight  with- 
in the  city  limits.  A  railroad  must  have  good  terminal  facilities 
in  the  heart  of  the  city;  otherwise  it  will  fail  in  its  competition 
in  securing  traffic.  The  importance  of  this  factor  is  reflected  in 
the  large  investments  made  in  terminals. 
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A  few  systems  arc  now  paying  large  prices  for  terminal 
facilities;*  an  outlay  Avhich  might  have  been  at  least  somewhat 
reduced,  had  their  managrments  antieipatrd  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  sj'stems.  If  a  subsidiary  terminal  is  owned  by 
a  railroad  or  a  group  of  railrnn^is,  the  payment  of  leases  is  of 
relatively  small  concern,  but  if  the  rentals  are  paid  to  a  small 
group  of  individuals,  who  own  the  subsidiary,  these  leases 
may,  though  legitimate,  be  a  very  high  tax  upon  income.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate,  the  long  period  in  which 
this  property  has  been  held  until  its  present  value  has  been 
reached,  with  the  cost  of  the  investment  for  the  period,  must  be 
pitted  against  the  cost  of  the  rentals  at  present.  The  more 
costly  result  to  the  railroads  has  been  the  exorbitant  prices 
they  have  often  had  to  pay  for  additional  terminal  properties 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  expansion.  Inadequate  facilities  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  costly  than  high-priced  terminal  facili- 
ties. If  a  railroad  has  terminal  facilities  equivalent  to  only 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  traffic,  it  must  constantly  be  under 
strain  because  its  rolling  equipment  will  be  tied  up  by  the 
delays  caused  in  unloading.  There  is  no  means  of  measuring 
statistical!}'  the  value  of  either  the  terminal  or  terminal  prop- 
erties, but  the  gain,  as  a  whole,  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 
And  it  is  in  this  total  influence  rather  than  any  attempt  at 
unit  analysis,  that  both  the  terminal  and  terminal  properties 
must  be  considered. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  relatively  near  future  Congress 
and  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  will  require  the 
terminals  to  be  used  jointly.  "When  this  occurs,  the  situation 
stated  above  will  have  no  bearing,  and  the  terminal  question 
will  be  wholly  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic  which  can 
be  secured  or  interchanged  in  the  particular  terminal  city  or 
cities. 

Eegulaiion  and  Control. — Since  1887  government  regulation 


*The  Chionco  Great  Western  and  the  Pere  Marquette  (/.  C,  C.)  vol. 
xUv,  whlrh  have  paid  h  lif'nvy  oharsp  for  some  of  their  ilfibts  of  way 
nnd  terminal  facilities,  ure  Kood  iUuHtratlons  of  this.  The  vast  sums 
spent  l>y  tli^  Wahanh  in  securing  it  terminal  in  PUlsburf:b.  despite  the  Ill- 
advised  muve  in  this  case,  shuws  the  importance  attached  to  the  tcr* 
minals. 
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has  steadily  increased.  So  important  has  government  control 
become  over  all  classes  of  public  utilities  that  the  investor  can 
no  longer  disregard  the  influence  of  this  control  on  his  invest- 
ment. But  while  large  advantages  to  the  investor  have  grown 
out  of  some  of  this  control,  other  features  have  proved  a  handi- 
cap. Then,  too,  the  slowness  with  which  government  action 
responds  to  a  needed  change,  even  where  the  power  to  inau- 
^rate  it  is  already  possessed  under  existing  statutes,  is  in  need 
of  correction.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
utility  control  is  reflected  in  the  many  legislative  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place.  These  changes  frequently  nullify 
a  previously  made  analysis.  A  brief  record,  however,  of  the 
development  of  railroad  regulation  seems  worth  while  in  so 
far  as  it  may  throw  light  on  its  future  trend  and  influence 
on  security  valnes. 

Under  the  Act  of  1887'  which  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  power  of  this  body  was  largely  confined 
to  the  hearing  of  cases  on  discrimination.  This  power  was 
gradually  extended  through  aniendnicnls/  nnd  in  1906/  the  power 
was  extended  from  the  mere  setting  aside  of  unjust  rates  to  the 
power  of  fixing  new  rates.  The  amendment  of  1910*  gave  the 
Commission  the  further  power  of  acting  upon  its  own  initiative 
in  suspending  any  change  in  rates  pending  a  hearing.  Tho 
power  vested  in  the  Commission  to  suspend  rates  has  met  with 
rather  bitter  criticism  on  the  part  <)f  the  railroads.  Two  more 
recent  amendments  have  cffeett'd  even  more  drastic  changes. 
These  acts  are  commonly  known  as  the  Valuation  Act  of  1913 
and  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.'  Without  question  further 
amendments  will  follow  very  soon,  changing  certain  features  of 
these  last  two  amendments  as  well  as  adding  to  them. 


*V.  S.  Act  Approve*!  Fcbnwry  4.  If^T.     (24  Stnt.  L.  379.) 

^AiiieitilitiiHits  to  Act  of  1>h87  to  dule  were  as  follows:  Marrh  2. 
IRRJ)  ('2ry  Stnt.  I..  Sr»r>»  ;  FVhriinry  10.  1.SI»1  (2ll  Stat.  L.  743)  ;  FebrHary  8. 
l«ir.  as  Stat.  K.  6431  :  Jiiii*?  1»0.  lOOT.  (34  Stat.  L.  r>S4)  :  June  30.  lOOtt 
i:M  Stnl.  K.  H3H»  :  April  13.  IIiOK  {:c»  Stnt.  L.  00)  ;  Felmmry  25.  HKW 
(3,-  Stdt.  U  ms\  ;  June  IS.  11)10  (3*S  Slrtt.  L.  539)  :  Aupiiut  24.  i:il2  <37 
Wat.  I-  WW)  :  March  1.  1013  (37  Stnt,  1.,  701)  ;  and  Feb.  lirJO. 

•Acl  of  June  ;W.  IJtOti  (31  Stnt.  K.  S3s). 

•Act  of  J«m*  IH.  ItUO  (3<l  Stnt.  L.  ^30). 

"TriiiiRiKirtnlloii  Act  of  Feb.  2S,  1020  (commonly  known  a«  the 
Cummliigfl  and  Each  BUI). 
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In  addition  to  the  regulation  by  the  Federal  government, 
forty-eight  states  have  passed  regulations  in  varying  forms. 
Much  of  this  state  legislation  is  open  to  severe  critieism.  Many 
of  these  laws  have  been  passed  under  the  stimulus  of  a  fad  pass- 
ing over  the  countiy.  As  a  consequence,  state  legislatures  have 
often  failed  to  study  fully  the  economic  cfFeuts  of  much  of  this 
legislation.  As  a  result,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  between 
the  control  exercised  over  a  trunk-line  mileage  within  the  state 
and  the  control  over  its  mileage  as  a  transcontinental  system. 
This  confusion  in  security  iss-ues  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Regulation  of  Security  Issues/  The  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  would  seem  to  rest  in  the  complete  con- 
trol by  tlie  Federal  government  of  all  railroad  regulation. 

The  recognition  of  the  right  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  that 
of  the  state  has  already  been  strongly  advanced  by  the  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  Court  decisions.  This  development  is 
clearly  defined  in  a  comparison  of  the  so-called  Granger  Cases" 
and  the  Shreveport  Rate  Case.*  In  the  earlier  cases,  the  courts 
were  both  in  doubt  as  to  their  juristliction  and  in  the  interim 
have  been  attempting  to  find  their  own  ground.  But  in  the 
Minnesota  Rate  Case,*  the  emphasis  would  seem  to  have  been  laid 
on  the  state's  exercise  of  power  over  Federal  rates,  while  in  the 
Shreveport  Case,  where  interstate  rates  had  already  been  estab- 
lished, the  Federal  control  -was  recognized  over  that  of  the 
state. 

As  the  investor  is,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with  the 
amount  and  stability  of  his  return,  this  is  the  particular  phase  of 
the  problem  in  which  he  is  interested.  And  as  income  is  depend- 
ent \ipon  the  rates  which  can  be  charged,  the  two  other  questions 
of  direct  bearing,  outside  of  any  specific  limit  which  may  be 
placed  upon  the  rate  charged,  are :  What  rates  can  be  charged 
for  service,  and  what  is  the  base  upon  which  rates  are  charged? 
That  is,  are  rates  to  be  placed  upon  the  physical  value  of  the 


'Chapter  Xll.     Regulation  of  Security  Issuen. 

'A  leading  ca.se  deserriu)?  of  muoh  study  Is  the  case  of  Munn  vs. 
Illinois  (94  U.  S.  313.  24  L.  Kd.  72). 

MIouston.  East  &  West  Texas  Hallway,  et  al.  vs.  United  States,  et 
fil.,  234  V.  S.  342  n»14). 

•Shepard  vs.  No.  Tac.  Hy.  Co.,  184  Fed.  705  (1011), 
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property,  the  total  cnpilalization,  the  actual  investment^  cost-of- 
servicc,  or  some  other  base? 

When  the  question  of  rates  first  came  before  the  courts,  as 
already  intimatetl,  they  were  uncertain  of  their  jurisdietion.  As 
Harleigh  11.  Ilartman  states :  "The  courts  were  unwilling  to  con- 
sider  rato-mnking  except  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
They  declined  to  classify  it  as  condemnation  of  the  service,  A 
sort  of  hybrid  theory  of  regulation  resulted,  which  holds  that 
the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  may  limit  the 
return  to  prevent  the  utility  from  appropriating  the  interest  of 
the  public,  but  cannot  take  the  service  without  paying  the 
utility  what  it  is  really  worth.  When  such  a  point  in  rate- 
making  is  reached,  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  not  the  police 
power,  is  enforced,  and  the  due  process  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  is  lacking  if  compensation  is  neglected.  The  equal 
protection  of  the  law  is  denied  the  utilities  because  other  busi- 
ness is  not  subject  to  such  confiscation.  The  right  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  intervene  and  enforce  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
property  was  established.'*' 

With  this  advancement  of  its  control,  the  courts  were  forced 
to  adopt  a  base  upon  which  the  rate  would  be  placed  as  well  as 
a  definition  of  what  that  base  should  be,  **The  Court,"  as  the 
same  author  again  states,  **  hesitated  to  adopt  valuation,  but 
finally  took  the  step.  Having  done  so,  it  realized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  injury  to  the  public  welfare  which  rate-making 
sought  to  protect  and  hastened  to  place  conditions  upon  valua- 
tion."* In  the  earlier  cases  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  step 
was  not  taken,*  In  the  development  of  its  principles  of  fair 
valuation,  the  Supreme  Court  also  failed  either  to  lay  down 
very  clear  distinctions  or  give  a  very  comprehensive  interpre- 
tation of  fair  value,  though  marked  progress  must  be  admitted. 

The  closer  knitting  of  the  two  problems  of  rate  and  valua- 
tion is  also  evident  in  a  study  of  court  decisions.  And  as  these 
decisions   must    control,   both    their   interpretation    and    trend 

■HarlelKh  H.  Ilartman.  Fair  Valur.  1920.  p.  75.  See  also  Homer 
BewB  VaDderbhie.  Railroad  Valualion    (1017),  p.  11. 

'HarlplKh  H.  Flartman.  Fair  Vatur,  p.  7n. 

•Homer  Bewa  Vanderblue.  Raiiroad  Valuation  (1917),  Chapter  I, 
pp.  1-27. 
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should  be  known.  An  analysis  of  the  cases  themselves  can  best 
give  this.'  However,  whatever  the  method  of  valuation'  may 
be,  the  rate  of  return  must  be  commensurate  with  the  risk 
involved.  To  this  cjttent  everj'  public  utility  property  is  an 
individual  problem. 

However,  in  the  supposed  reduction  of  risks  to  the  minimum 
because  of  the  monopolistic  character  of  the  business,  the  con- 
clusion which  has  frequently  been  followed  is  that  a  fixed  rate 
should  be  established  and  everything  else  fixed  and  adjusted  to 
it.  Fortunately,  legislatures  and  commissions,  owing  to  tho 
sudden  shift  in  prices  during  the  War,  were  forced  to  recognize 
the  fallacy  of  this  long  and  commonly  accepted  principle  in 
franchises.  WHiat  proved  to  be  almost  a  calamity  to  many 
public  utilities  may  prove  to  be  their  ultimate  salvation.  For 
withont  question,  this  unfortunate  situation  forced  recognition 
of  the  absurdity  of  a  fixed  rate,  and  has  materially  hastened  a 
change  in  attitude  of  those  administering  government  regula- 
tion as  well  as  the  character  of  now  legislation.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  Federal  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

Out  of  the  agitation  for  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates  in  and 
out  of  Congress  together  with  the  opinion  of  a  minority  that 
railroads  were  grossly  ovpr-eapitalizod,  a  statiite  was  passed 
providing  for  a  valuation  of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States.* 
In  another  two  years  from  this  writing,  or  probably  less,  the 
final  results  of  this  valuation  should  be  complete.  The  prrlira- 
inary  results  announced  by  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1920,  as 
of  December  31,  1918,  gave  the  investment  value  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  at  $18,084,934,000  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  book  value  carried  by  the  railroads  by  $875,000,000. 
Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  that  railroad  valuation  would 
generally  show  large  over-valuation,  decidedly  the  opposite 
proves  to  be  the  case.  A  few  exceptions,  needless  to  say,  exist. 
A  very  close  relation  between  book  values  and  property  valua- 


'See  previous  siiggestlona  of  texts  on  Valuatiou  Id  Chapter  lil  oq 
Regrulatlon  of  Security  Issues. 

'.See  Chapter  ill. 

'Auieuduieut  to  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Marcli  1.  1913  (37  Stat.  L. 
701). 
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tion  was  also  shown  in  the  earij  vahiations  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Soath  Dakota,  and  Washington.  But  even  after  a 
valuation  has  been  aeeom|riished,  if  rates  are  to  be  allowed  that 
will  insure  a  just  return,  the  rate  applied  to  a  particular  rail- 
road must  be  to  a  large  extent,  at  least,  an  individual  problem. 
The  impossibility  of  fixing  rates  in  this  fashion  without  dis- 
eriminating  against  cities  is  apparent.  And  no  doubt,  the 
framers  of  the  1920  Act  recognized  this  in  the  provisions  made 
for  consolidations. 

As  a  result  of  the  chaos  resulting  from  war  operation  and 
the  increased  costs  of  operation,  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
was  passed.  Of  a  certainty,  the  valuation  of  railways  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the  passage  of  the  1920 
law,  now  assumes  a  much  more  definite  place.  This  can  be 
assumed  without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  methods  of  valuation.  Neither  would  it  be  advisable  to 
undertake  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  valuation  in  the  brief 
space  which  could  be  allowed  it  in  this  book. 

While  the  passage  of  a  similar  statute  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later,  the  predicament  of  the  railroads  hastened  its 
passage.  And  while  the  Act  will  be  amended  in  some  important 
particulars,  "The  Act  of  1920  using  the  *fair  return  upon 
value'  formula  directs  the  establishment  of  schedules  with  the 
frank  aim  of  limiting  maximum  revenue.  In  short,  it  seeks  to 
secure  for  the  public  a  part  of  any  future  'unearned  incre- 
ments' which  may  accrue  in  railroad  eamibgs.'"  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  administer  the  act  with  perfect  justice  because  of 
such  peculiar  conditions  as  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter 
concerning  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande — consolidation  seems  the 
only  answer.  And  what  can  be  expected  if  this  legislation 
remains  in  force,  will  be  the  regional  consolidation  of  railroads. 
Section  407  of  the  Act  would  seem  to  clearly  aim  at  this  result. 

The  Act  provides  that  for  the  two  years  following  March  1, 
1020,  a  return  of  5%  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  on  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  road.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
fix  this  value.    The  Commission  at  its  discretion  may  add  one- 

*IIoiiior  ncwB  Vandorhhic.  Railroad  Valuation  by  the  Interstate 
Vommcrvv  Commia»ion  (ID1.*0>,  p.  2. 
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half  per  cent  to  provide  lor  improvements,  bettennents,  or 
equipment  chargeable  to  capital  account.  This  has  been  done,, 
When  th«  t^vo  years  have  expired,  the  power  to  determine  what 
is  a  fair  rate  of  return  devolves  upon  the  Commission.  In  no 
instance,  as  was  claimed  by  some  in  the  early  months  of  the 
statute's  existence,  does  the  government  guarantee  a  5*4  per 
cent  return,  but  rates  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  earn  5Vi  per 
cent  (now  6  i)er  cent)  on  the  aggregate  value  of  property  in 
an  area.  That  is,  the  Commission  can  divide  the  railroads  into 
five  or  six  divisions  as  seems  best  and  establish  common  rates 
for  the  railroads  within  the  group  or  for  all  railroads  as  the 
Commission  determines.* 

As  the  returns  can  never  he  the  same  on  every  railroad,  the 
Act  further  provides  that  when  a  I'oad  earas  more  than  6  per 
cent  on  its  property  valuation,  one-half  the  surplus  above  this 
rate  is  paid  to  the  gnvcmnient  for  a  contingent  fund.  The 
other  half  is  retained  by  the  carrier  and  must  be  placed  in  ^ 
reserve  fund  until  this  reserve  equals  .^  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  After  this  fund  has  reached  5  per  cent,  the 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  road  for  any  lawful  purpose.  If  the 
road  does  not  earn  the  6  per  cent  in  any  year,  this  fund  may  be 
drawn  upon  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  fund  paid  to  the 
Federal  government  will  he  known  as  the  revolving  fund  and 
will  be  used  as  a  fund  from  which  to  make  loans  (under  cer- 
tain regulations)  to  railroads.  With  this  control  of  a  maximum 
rate,  it  is  obvious  bow  important  the  control  over  valuation 
becomes. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  many  have  seriously  objected  to 
the  method  of  control  in  fixing  a  maximum  rate  as  well  as  the 
valuation  upon  which  the  rate  is  to  be  fixed,  railroad  securities 
should  be  eventually  greatly  stabilized.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
proper  administration.     Wlien  an  increase  in  wages,  materials, 

*  "The  several  aystemfi  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation as  l)elween  <'oiupctitIve  systcius  and  na  related  to  the  values 
of  the  properties  throuKli  whfch  Ihe  service  Is  reiidtTctl,  shall  be  the 
ctauie  a«  far  as  practicable,  so  that  these  systems  can  employ  uniform 
rates  In  the  movement  of  Cln^f^etUlve  rraffio.  anil,  under  etRoient  man- 
agement, etirn  gul>Ktautialb  the  same  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of 
their  respective  railway  projierlies."  (Transportation  Act  of  1920,  Sec 
407.    Amendment  to  iSec.  0  in  Interstate  Commerce  Act.) 
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etc.,  occurs,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  has  au- 
thority to  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  rates  which  will 
yield  the  return  allowed  on  the  property  valuation  of  the  road. 
While  that  rate  after  two  years  must  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  not  likely  that  the  rate  which  it  establishes  will 
be  confiscatory.  The  statute  would  then  be  doomed.  Though 
placing  the  control  of  all  three  factors — namely,  valuation,  rate, 
and  maximum  return — in  the  hands  of  this  single  Commission 
is  oi>en  to  serious  question,  it  should  afford  considerable  elas- 
ticity in  operation  through  this  concentration  of  power  into  one 
body.  This  depends  on  whether  so  large  a  problem,  or  rather 
problems,  can  be  administered  in  this  fashion.  Added  to  this  is 
the  common  fault  of  the  slowness  with  which  government 
administration  operates.  Regardless  of  these  faults,  if  proper 
allowances  are  made  for  costs,  when  once  proper  consolidations 
are  perfected  and  the  administration  of  the  Act  is  properly 
functioned,  greater  stabilization  should  exist  in  railroad  security 
values. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XV 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 
RAILROAD  BONDS 

Income  and  Expenditure  Accounts.^ — Two  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  analysis  of  a  railroad  statement :  first,  the 
relation  of  income  and  disbursements  to  the  physical  factors 
of  the  railroad;  second,  the  relation  "between  the  income  state- 
ment and  the  balance  sheet.  The  latter  ffivcs  the  strength  of 
the  investment  and  the  return  on  the  nipital  invested,  while  the 
former  gives  the  results  of  operation.  To  enable  the  layman 
to  obtain  not  only  a  common  basis  for  comparison^  but  a  unit 
by  which  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  inconio 
statement  and  the  balance  sheet,  all  operating  revenues  and 
expenditures  should  be  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  mileage  unit. 
This  latter  is  now  made  possible  by  tho  uniformity  of  railroad 
accounts. 

While  the  measurement  of  gross  or  net  earnings  in  total 
sums  may  give  the  information  desired  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, a  more  comparable  cheek  to  a  many-sided  problem  is 
needed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  informed  as  to  the  importance 
of  any  related  corporation  or  subsidiary  and  the  relation  of 
earaings  to  capital.  This  is  possible  only  through  a  study  of 
the  larger  relationship  of  the  income  statement  or  revenue 
accounts  to  the  balance  sheet.  Operating  revenues  may  reach 
the  highest  point  nf  efficiency,  as  related  to  the  mileage  unit, 


*The  following  books  will  be  fonDd  useful  to  the  student  in  tbe 
study  of  the  railroad  report:  Louis  Heft,  JJoJdrrs  of  Railroad  Bonda 
(1916)  on  the  leRnl  prohJemB;  F.  W.  Mundy,  the  Earning  Power  of 
FaiJroada  (Annual  since  lfM)2)  ;  A.  M.  SakolsU!,  American  RaUroad 
Economic*  (1013>  ;  Carl  Snyiler,  American  RaiitraifH  an  Iniestincnta 
(11*07)  :  Snflfern  &  Sons.  limlrond  Oprrntinfj  Co»t»  (1911)  ;  Thomas  F. 
Woodlork.  The  Anatomit  of  a  Railrond  Report  (1000).  Although  this 
publication  of  a  railroad  report  was  wrltteu  twenty'  year?  ago.  It  1b  stUl 
a  standard  classic. 
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jet  the  retum  on  the  capital  iarestmaits  win  not  be  an 
adequate  one.  This  is  merdjr  the  cheddng  up  of  the  operating 
risk  and  ettaeaey  with  the  fmanrial  risk. 

The  diseosmon  of  ineome  and  expenditures  in  this  chapter 
derdops  the  princi]des  of  analyns,  as  rdated  to  both  operation 
and  capitaL  The  sommarized  statements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Commiadon  are  naed  for  this  porpose.  The  income 
aceoont  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisBioD 
brings  together  under  a  common  classification  all  the  sources 
of  revenue  and  the  larger  grouping  of  disbursonents  which  are 
snfBcientlj  wdl  classified  to  secure  detailed  comparisons.  This 
exhibit,  according  to  the  last  ofBdal  classifications^  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Operating  Bevenues: 

Revenue  from  Transportation 

Operating  Expenses 

^Liintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 

llaintenance  of  Equipment 

Traffic  Expenses 

Miscellaneous  Operations 

Transportation  Expenses 

General  Expenses 

Transportation  for  Investment  (Cr.) 

Net  Operating  Revenue 

Deduction  of  Taxes 

Income  from  Other  than  Operation 

Gross  Corporate  Income 

Deductions  from  Gross  Corporate  Income 

Rents  (including  equipment) 

Losses  from  Operating  Separate  Properties 

Interest  Charges 

Sinking  Fund  Requirements 

Net  Corporate  Income 

Distribution  of  Current  Net  Corporate  Income  to: 

Dividends 

Additions  and  Betterments 

Appropriation  to  Reserve 

Miflcellaneous 
Balance  Carried  to  Profit  and  Loss 
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Operating  Revejiucs. — A  railroad's  operating  revenue  is  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  operation  of  trains  over  its  mileage, 
income  obtained  outside  of  rail  operating  not  being  included. 
Operating  revenue  includes: 

(1)  Revenue  from  freight 

(2)  Revenue  from  passengers 

(3)  Revenue  from  express  and  mails 

(4)  Revenue  from  miscellaneous  transportation 

Freight  and  passenger  revenues  furnish  the  preponderance 
of  raili*oad  income  from  operation.  The  more  important  of 
these  two  sources  nf  income  is  freight  revenue,  which,  in  the 
United  States,  fields  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  railroad's 
operating  income.  The  ratio  of  the  traffic,  in  either  case,  must 
be  studied  in  relation  to  the  raih'oad's  own  mileage  and  tha 
problems  attendant  upon  its  geographical  location.  While  the 
general  freight  traffic  is  considered  the  most  profitable,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  gross  revenue  from  one  class  of  freight  on  one 
railroad  as  compared  with  another,  and  even  the  differences 
arising  among  roads  carrying  similar  traffic,  due  to  a  number 
of  local  inlluences,  often  make  direct  comparisons  of  the  gross 
revenues  of  two  or  more  railroads  very  misleading.  Allow- 
ances must  consequently  be  made  for  both  diflfcrenccs  in  traffic 
and  variations  in  operation.  For  illustration,  higher  carrying 
charges,  which  always  exist  with  higher  class  traffic,  tend  to 
reduce  the  advantage  of  the  higher  rate,  and  an  advantage  can 
only  accrue  in  the  carrying  of  this  traffic  where  the  proportion 
of  the  high  class  freight  gi*eatly  increases,  so  that  the  law  of 
increasing  returns  will  operate  more  intensely.  The  problem  of 
productiveness  involved  in  this  analysis  brings  to  consideration 
the  relation  of  earnings  to  eapitalization,  which  is  considered  in 
the  following  chapter. 

With  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  exceptions  and  limitations 
that  these  conditions  must  place  on  the  analysis  of  gross 
revenue,  the  simple  revenue  per  mile  unit  can  be  used  with 
safety.  It  is  only  upon  this  basis  of  unit  comparison  that  we 
can  also  benefit  by  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  physical 
factors.  The  genera!  tendency  and  status  of  gross  earnings,  it 
is  true,  can  be  determined  without  any  references  to  the  physi- 
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cal  factors  whatsoever,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  basic  cause  of  the  present  condition  or  any  changes  without 
them. 

Railroad  revenue  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  railroad 
rates.  If  costs  of  materials,  labor,  operations,  etc.,  did  not 
change,  once  the  rate  was  found  that  would  yield  an  equitable 
return,  railroad  operation  would  be  much  simplified.  But  costs 
do  not  remain  constant.  Even  before  the  War  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  railroads  was  rapidly  rising,  and  from 
1914  to  1920  the  pressure  of  upward  costs  was  even  more  severe. 
It  has  been  the  slowness  of  the  government  in  recognizing  this 
condition  and  its  relation  to  rates  that  has  caused  the  hard- 
ships to  railroads  long  after  the  government  turned  them  back 
to  their  owners. 

By  increased  dliciency,  railroads  for  several  years  offset  the 
disadvantage  of  increased  cost,  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
future  may  change  this  limitation,  but  the  railroad,  no  more 
than  any  other  organization,  should  be  made  to  pay  the  discount 
in  the  present  for  the  advantages  that  may  arise,  either  from 
inventions  or  conditions  that  may  make  cheaper  operation  pos- 
sible, in  the  future.  Even  when  a  good  idea  is  conceived  by 
the  operating  manager,  the  very  size  of  our  railroad  organiza- 
tion generally  involves  months  of  delay  before  his  idea  can  be 
finally  incorporated  into  the  system  without  causing  enormous 
losses  arising  through  errors  in  readjustment.  Further,  the 
final  effect  of  readjustments  cannot  always  be  known  until  they 
are  applied  to  a  whole  system,  and  mere  experimenting  with  a 
half-thought-out  scheme  that  seems  highly  desirable  may  entail 
serious  loss. 

High  operating  efficiency,  however,  may  not  overcome  the 
evil  effects  which  the  railroad  has  suffered  from  gross  over-capi- 
talization, especially  if  the  latter  is  made  the  basis  for  rates. 
To  force  a  charge  here  that  will  maintain  a  legitimate  rate  on 
the  capitalization  of  these  railroads,  will  not  be  considered 
equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  will  always  be 
contested,  regardless  of  any  justifications  for  it  that  may  be 
advanced.  The  only  salvation  of  these  railroads  is  financial 
reorganization,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  this  has  already 
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taken  place,  in  either  voluntary  or  receivership  reorganization. 
The  process  of  eliminating  over-capitalization  by  building  up 
properties  to  the  point  of  a  justified  capitalization  out  of  earn- 
ings, is  rather  a  long  drawn-out  process,  and  so  not  always  a 
good  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  capitalization  has  been  a  greatly 
over-emphasized  influence,  thoufjh  the  potential  possibilities  of 
its  utilization  makes  it  a  ver^^  strong  cudgel  for  those  who 
oppose  rate  increases,  even  where  justified.  Fortunately,  a 
very  wmall  group  of  railroads  fall  into  this  category,  and  the 
preliminary  Federal  valuation  report  of  railroads  indicates 
that  the  present  capitalization  of  most  railroads  is  not  in  excess 
of  their  property  account.  "While  capitalization  cannot  be  the 
only  factor  taken  into  account  in  a  consideration  of  railroad 
rates,  it  will  always  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  them 
in  the  public  mind.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  if  an  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  railroad  rates  to  changing  costs  can  be 
made,  the  element  of  risk  in  rates  will  be  greatly  minimized. 
No  one,  however,  would  ever  maintain  that  the  subtle  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  can  be  moved  in  any  such  manner  as  the 
puppets  on  a  chess  board. 

Passenger  traffic,  though  furnishing  a  minor  part  of  the 
revenue,  can,  as  evidenced  in  past  experience,  prove  a  large  and 
uncertain  burden.  What  has  been  said  of  the  decrease  in 
freight  rates  and  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  rate  applies 
as  forcibly  to  passenger  rates.  The  increasing  expense  due  to 
the  demand  for  passenger  equipment  lias  gone  up  at  a  faster 
rate  than  passenger  returns,  though  this  has  been  partially 
offset  by  extra  fares.  Where  the  proportion  of  passenger  traffic 
is  relatively  large,  as  previously  stated,  the  examination  of  these 
items  becomes  increasingly  important.  With  some  of  the  large 
Eastern  trunk-line  systems,  whose  revenues  amount  to  eight 
or  more  figures,  a  decline  of  a  few  per  cent  makes  large  inroads 
into  net  profits. 

Revenues  from  other  sources  average  less  than  eight  per  cent 
for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  Though  some  of  this 
traffic  is  carried  on  close  margins,  the  rates  are  fairly  well  fixed 
I  and  the  fluctuations  are  consequently  .slight  in  comparison  to 
^^    the  total  revenue.    Where  losses  are  continued,  there  is  need  for 
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close  scrutiny  of  the  subsidiary  items  of  this  account,  otherwise 
they  demand  little  attention. 

TYPICAL  INCOME  STATEMENT  OF  RAILROAD 
PiUSSGlUBED  BY  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Income  Statement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  Lines  West  of 

Pittsburgh 
For  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  lOlT* 
Operating  Income :  1917 

Freight    $56,199,622.65 

Passenger   13,792,898.89 

Mail 1,492,923.56 

Railway  Operating  Express 2.249,000.46 

Revenues— Ail  other  transportation 2,010.043.15 

Incidental   2,899,820.44 

Joint  facility— Credit 45,407.18 

Joint  faclUty— Debit   94,418.30 

Total    $78,595,298.03 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  structures. .  .$  9,060,415.02 

Maintenance  of  equipment.... 14.751,751.94 

Railway  Operating  Traffic  1,099,815.72 

'Expenses — Transportation   34,474,709.67 

Miscellaneous  operations   581,076.66 

General   1,903,815.43 

Transportation  for  investment — Credit         23,684.92 

Total 62,747,890.52 

Net  Revenue  from  Railway  Operations. . .  $16,847,398.51 

Railway   Tax   Accruals $  4,524,571.80 

UncoUectable  Railway  Revenues 5,057.67 

4,529,629.47 

Railway  Operating  Income   $11,317,769.04 

Joint  facility  rent  income $     250,089.24 

Income  from  lease  of  road 01,928.64 

Miscellaneous  rent  Income  130,339.19 

Miscellaneous     non-operating     physical 

property    41,116.43 

Separately  operated  properties — profit.  8,162.56 
Non-operating  Income — Dividend  Income.  10,456,382.42 

Tncome  from  funded  securities 414.258.19 

Income  from  unfunded   securities   and 

accounts    1,334,761.06 

Income  from  sinking  and  other  reserve 

funds    262.787.13 

Miscellaneous  income  92,898.41 

Total  non-operating  income 13,058,723.27 

Gross  Income   $24,376,492.31 

I"  ■     I        I   II  I. 

^he  year  1917  was  taken  because  it  was  the  last  year  of  private 
operations.  At  the  present  writing  government  regulation  or  Its  imme- 
diate Influence  stUl  persists. 
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Grow  Income— brouRht  forward  $24,376,402^1 

Hire  of  eqtilpment— debit  balance |  l,0©S,fl:i5.16 

Joint  facility  rents  688,013.72 

Kent  fur  leased   roads 9,828.14rU0 

MtsceiUneoiis  rent«    282.472.as 

Mis<^cllant>uiis  tax  acprnals   12,440.58 

Separately  i)[»erute(l  j^ruperties — loss...  123.330.76 

Interest  on  fnuded  dt- I^t  4.fM0.703.50 

Interest  uii  iinrumled  (U-lit 4(i3.(>Jl.S4 

Maintenance  of  Investment  orgauisation  132.1(t0.13 

MiHcellaueous  income  cliarges 3iUi025.04 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income  17,038,768.61 

Net  Income   «  0.742,728.80 

DisiMjsItion  of  \et  Income: 

Income  applied  to  pinking  and  other  re- 
serve funds    $  1,356,955.80 

Dlvitlend    appropriatiouH   uf   income    (six 

per  cent )    4,800,000.00 

Income   appropriated   for   Investment    la 
pbysical   proi)erty    6,156,055.89 

Balance  transferred  to  credit  of  Profit  and 

Loss    $     585,767.01 

PBOFIT  AXD  LOSS  STATEMENT 
Amonnt  to  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss,  Decem- 

luT  31st.  1I>1<) $  0.172,306.32 

Balance  of  net  income  for  the  year. 9      585,767.91 

Sundry  net  creillts  during  the  year 640,556.08 

1.226,323.09 

AniouQt  transferred  beln^r  iinexpende<l  biil- 
ance  of  anrjiliis  nt>itropriato<l  jirlor  to  1017 
for  Investment  In  j)liyHical  property 6.071.870.93 

Amount  to  creilit  of  Profit  and  Loan,  Decem- 
ber 3l8t.  1917   $16,470,561.24 

Operating  Kxprnsrs. — Operatinj*  expenses  of  n  railroad, 
though  subjeote<I  to  more  careful  supervision  than  nny  other 
items,  have  always  been  the  mark  for  the  severest  criticism.  A 
common  belief  i.s  that  to  correct  exorbitant  operating  expenses, 
the  railroad  management  needs  onh'  to  make  the  normal  re- 
trenchments practiced  by  any  industrial  corporation.  But  the 
wide  variation  in  the  character  of  railroad  traffic,  the  wide 
influence  to  which  the  traffic  is  subjected,  the  increasing  demand 
for  better  and  faster  sen-ice,  the  increasing  costs  of  labor  and 
material,  together  with  the  fixity  of  certain  items  of  expense, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  traffic,  make  the  problem  of  oper- 
ating expenses  a  very  wide  and  much  more  eomplicated  one 
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than  the  averai^e  industrial  oorporation  is  compelled  to  face. 
There  are  no  doubt  systems  in  the  United  States  whose  operat- 
ing? expenses  in  the  past  have  not  been  curtailed  to  enrich  the 
coffers  of  a  few  unscrupulous  promotors.  Care,  however,  must 
be  constantly  exerciseii  in  the  examination  of  railroad  operating 
expenses,  not  to  confuse  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  increas- 
ing costs  of  labor  and  materials  with  inefficiency  of  the  operat- 
ing dejMirtment. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  shown  the 
same  proportion  in  savings  from  operating  as  railroads.  A 
recent  editorial  states  in  this  regard: 

''Railroad  managers  have  <H>rrupteil  legislatures,  conspired 
with  monopolies,  graftixi  in  various  forms  to  the  injury  of  their 
investors  and  the  public.  They  have  carried  on  foolish  and 
wasteful  or  selfish  fnaneial  pi^licieji.  paying  dividemis  where 
they  should  have  cvMisfrvoil  revenues.  xi-asting  in  supply  and 
operation,  issuing  new  seexirities  to  meet  expenses  which  should 
have  been  met  fri>m  revenue.  They  h.nve  been  tactless,  narrow, 
inconsiderate,  incompetent,  etc.,  etc.  That  is,  they  have  been 
human  beings  with  creat  opportiinities  and  great  temptations. 

"But  while  we  have  name*!  here  the  faults  of  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  worst  type  and  simie  of  the  faults  of  all.  we  ought 
to  recall  that  the  manaeement  of  many  of  the  railroads  ranks 
among  the  mo>t  admirable  achievements  of  American  practical 
genius.  Speaking  of  American  railways  in  cenoral.  a  French 
expert  has  said:  'The  railways  of  the  Tnittvi  S^tates  represent 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  efforts  of  human  industry  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  resourx-es  of  the  country.  Through  the 
rapidity  of  development  and  the  decrease  in  transport  prices, 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  mai^e  of  this  territory  a 
country  which  has  one  economic  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  whioh  the  many  abuses  evoked.  They,  without  demand- 
ing of  the  state  anythine  but  liberty  of  action,  have  been  the 
principal  factor  of  its  wonderful  growth  m  aericultural.  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  power,  which  may  shortly  attain  world- 
wide supremacy. '  " ' 

It  is  a  separation  of  the  sound  from  the  unsound  and  the 
ability  to  select  pn^perties  carefully  and  efficiently  operated, 
that  the  diseriminatine  analysis  of  a  railroad  report  should  give 
the  investor.     This  recoenition  of  general  conditions  afTecting 

K'hicQpo  DaUw  Trihmmr,  K^lltorial  NVTenohcr  ZX.  191& 
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the  industry  from  without,  and  the  existing  conditions  within, 
is  only  the  normal  method  of  procedure  in  any  analysis  before 
proceeding  to  the  separation  of  individual  properties  and  the 
analysis  of  the  specific  details  which  determine  weakness  or 
stren^h.  The  standardization  of  raih*oad  reports,  sugjarested  in 
the  beginning,  has  gi'catly  facilitated  these  analyses.  In  study- 
ing the  operations  of  a  property  over  a  series  of  years,  the  trend 
of  a  fundamental  influence  can  always  be  easily  detected, 
though  the  temporary  changes  are  not  always  so  evident.  An 
investor,  finding  any  in<lipatian  of  any  signs  of  uncertainty, 
sliould  demand  a  full  explanation ;  or,  if  no  satisfying  answer 
can  be  given,  and  he  is  to  adhere  to  the  sound  principle  of  safety, 
he  should  eliminate  this  security  from  his  list. 

Operating  expenses  must  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the 
amount  of  traffic,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  with  changes 
in  the  gross  traffic  returns.  The  number  of  engineers,  con- 
ductors, etc.,  can  be  little  reduced,  even  if  traffic  falls  off  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  the  movement  of  half-filled  cars.  Also  fixed 
charges,  such  as  interest,  do  not  respond  to  the  temporary  fluc- 
tuation of  gross  revenue,  and  even  with  the  long  periods  of 
traffic  changes,  fixed  clinrges  respond  with  little  elasticity,  as  a 
large  part  of  a  railroad  must  always  he  in  the  form  of  fixed 
investment  iTgardless  nf  the  amount  of  traffic.  As  a  result,  an 
increase  in  the  gross  revenue  will  render  a  larger  relative  in- 
crease in  net  profits  than  a  proportionate  reduction  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  decreasing  costs  to 
the  increase  of  traffic,  however,  works  out  quite  difi^crently  in 
its  effect  on  the  earnings  of  each  individual  railroad.  In  fact, 
even  if  a  railroad  were  run  at  a  continuous  lo.*fs,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  maintain  fixed  properties  almost  equal  to  those 
of  a  very  profitable  system.  Further,  a  railrond  property,  like 
any  industrial,  is  not  immune  from  market  depressions,  panics, 
or  crop  failures,  which  increase  or  retard  the  volume  of  its 
traffic.  Fixed  costs  is  the  most  common  basis  on  wliich  the 
finance  and  operating  departments  ean  determine  what  the 
former  must  allow  from  the  surplus  of  the  plentiful  years,  so 
that  retrenchments  may  not  be  carried  beyond  tho  point  of 
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injuring  either  the  permanen*  ^fficicn??*  or  tiie  Imiire  cjvdh  of 
the  railroad. 

Id  pereentaces.  the  approximcTe  division  of  the  three  fom- 
eipal  individual  items  fnr  rtliroads  ir  "die  Tzihed  States 
included  under  the  previous  h^adinff  of  C^perannp  Expenaes 
are :  Maintenance  of  TTty  tnf  Smi^rure,  approximately  20  per 
cent;  Maintenanee  of  Ecuipmei:*.  22  per  eent :  TrassiportatiaB 
and  Other  Operatinc  Expenst.  Ti2  per  eenT  of  the  total  Operat- 
ing Expense  Aceourt.  Trjourt  th?-<»e  per'^^taces  cannot  be  eon- 
sidered  the  hasis  f'lr  any  parti^^itr  Fy<reic.  they  do  circ  Bome 
approximation  for  *hi'  pr'-'portion  tha:  sh^.uld  exist  amoxkp  them 
items.  The  more  detaile-i  ireiiis  ir.  The  antlysis  of  these  aeeonnts 
ean  l>e  procure-^*  from  the  Ir.*cr«r£*e  Coir.merf*  Commission  and 
ait*  essential  to  a  mrire  critic-fc!  analysis.  These  pereentages 
will  fluctuate  slichtly  from  rhe  f-cur^t  eiven  al»ove.  hut  ther  ran 
easily  he  cheeke'.]  hy  the  repc-rtf  of  the  Interstate  Comioeree 
Commission. 

Of  all  the  items  under  operarinc  expenses  that  refleet  mana- 
fn*rial  ability,  the  maintenai;^  a'^''''»unt<  are  most  flluminating. 
If  the  pressure  und^r  de'r'^a^ir.c  eamir.cs  becomes  very  great. 
the  easiest  recourv  for  r^-lief  ic  rbe  re-lur-ti'-'n  of  maintenanee 
WiarKes.  A  railroad  mieht  carry  it*  ir.air.tenance  charges  for 
M'veral  years  at  a  pf»ir.t  ♦hat  ttotj],]  ^tjcj  )j^pp  -i}>e  system  going. 
Jiut  lliis  polif-y  ftiiiji(A  '^fiTjtinue  indf-fnitely,  for  the  road  must 
I'vpuluiilly  n-lial.ilitfir*-  all  of  the  d'-preciate']  property.  And, 
if  niaiiitcnaii*-e  a'^-ouutj:  have  not  beon  adequately  met  for  sev- 
<'ral  y<'ars,  ilu;  f-urnulaiiv**  burden  upon  the  railr«-»ad  is  likely  to 
prove  Mj  diffi«'ult  that  hr-avy  fixe^i  obliarations  will  be  necessary 
lo  pJa*'*-  it  in  norrruil  workine  order.  The  temptation  always 
«'XJxt»s  of  sJijfbtiiij?  JiiiiJiitenance  in  order  to  continue  dividends, 
h-st  tJie  credit  of  llic  <*ompany  be  materially  affected.  It  is 
ijfif'/Hijiialc  tliat  tlur  f-ontinuous  payment  of  a  dividend,  even  at 
tin;  i^Ht-niU't;  iff  b'ffitirriate  expenses,  has  l)een  countenanced  to 
the  fxii'n\  it  bas  in  this  eountrj'.  This  practice  has  prown  out 
of  pii-wuri-  for  the  payment  of  dividends.  Controlling  inter- 
<>ts  uliirli  fi;iv«:  stiMiiUt  to  gain  their  profits  from  speculations 
hav*;  ill  ;i  few  msf^  sacrificed  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and 
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forced  the  payments  of  dividends  when  they  were  not  justified. 
The  savinflis  hank  laws  which  require  that  dividends  must  be 
paid  for  a  ffiven  number  of  years  if  the  bonds  of  a  railroad 
are  to  be  made  legal  investments  for  savings  banks  may  have 
the  same  effect.  As  the  bonds  held  by  savings  banks  give  pres- 
tige to  cre<lit.  the  rood  may  sacrifice  in  order  to  maintain  these 
dividends.  The  continuation  of  the  dividend,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  property,  has  sustained  the  market  price  which  has 
enabled  these  interests  to  obtain  their  profits.  But  again,  it 
has  been  only  the  weak  systems  that  have  resorted  to  this  ques- 
tionable procedure.  The  major  part  of  the  railroad  sy«stems  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  contrary,  have  more  than  amply  pro- 
vided for  maintenance.  This  has  had  a  very  important  influ- 
ence, both  upon  the  long  continued  increasing  earning  power 
and  the  strength  of  credit. 

Mnintenayrce  of  Waij. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ruling,  which  has  now  been  in  full  effect  for  approximately 
twelve  years,  makes  a  careful  separation  between  capital  ex- 
penditures and  those  expenditures  which  are  strictly  for  main- 
tenance. It  is  perfectly  apparent  that,  unless  this  distinction  is 
followed,  a  maintenance  account  would  be  entirely  misleading. 
To  allow  all  maintenance  charges  to  be  capitalized,  would  cause 
increasing  capitalization  of  the  railroad,  and  would  correspond- 
ingly narrow  the  margin  back  of  the  security.  The  payments  to 
the  maintenance  aecountj  though  contrary  to  the  technical 
standpoint  of  accounting,  might  be  charged  to  capital  accounts. 
By  charging  to  capital  what  should  be  charged  to  maintenance, 
the  investment  will  appear  very  profitable  when  it  is  not.  The 
same  result  would  be  secured  as  to  profits,  during  the  early  life 
of  a  property,  if  no  allowances  for  the  future  were  made  during 
this  period.  The  payment  of  the  dividends  under  these  condi- 
tions would  more  and  more  necessitate  the  utilization  of  capital 
for  dividends,  and  no  one  needs  to  argue  here  the  weakening 
effect  that  this  must  have  on  the  finances  of  the  company. 

In  an  analysis  of  maintenance  charges  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration:  (1)  the  number  of  tracks  and  mileage  of 
the  railroad,  (2)  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  territory 
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traversed,  (3)  the  character  and  density  of  traflSc,  and  (4)  for 
comparative  purposes,  the  change  in  labor  and  material  cost 

No  direct  ratios  can  be  established  between  these  items,  for 
even  thouf^h  two  of  these  items  may  be  fairly  constant,  the  po»- 
aihlo  variation  of  the  other  items  wonld  destroy  the  value  of  any 
conipariHons,  and  to  iind  constancy  in  all  of  them  is  highly  im- 
probable. Neither  do  items  of  expense  increase  in  direct  pro- 
portion tt>  the  mileafre.  A  double  or  three-track  system  will  not 
eoMt  two  (»r  three  times  as  much  as  a  sinffle  track.  As  the 
lUH'OKHJty  f(»r  inorensetl  switches,  side-tracks,  and  other  terminal 
fHciliticN  incrensos,  tlie  cost  will  again  increase,  though  not 
nt«t*t*HNtirily  in  a  direct  ratio,  for  an  increase  in  the  density  of 
Iraftlr  iniiy  n*snlt  in  greater  proportionate  increase  of  income. 
l)(»ubliiig  the  density  of  traffic  will  also  increase  the  cost  of 
nmiiitrnnnrt\  but  again  not  in  a  proportionate  ratio,  because 
i»f  till'  operation  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  The  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie,  on  account  of  its  four  tracks  and  its 
ht'Mvy  ii'iiii  ore  traffic,  had  a  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment 
rliargc  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  of  $34,172  per 
milt*,  which  in  approximately  nine  times  that  of  the  Chicago  and 
North wcHtern  Railway,  with  its  partly  double-tracked  line, 
tlumgli  the  latter  railroad  is  kept  at  a  high  standard  of  effici- 
riicy.'  Tiidcr  any  consideration,  a  very  large  increase  in  main- 
tciiHiice  charges  can  only  be  justified  in  an  increased  trainload, 
inr'i-eHNcd  carload,  and  increased  density  of  traffic. 

Hranch  lines  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  in  earnings,  be  maintained  beyond  a  certain  iwint. 
K<ir  example,  ties  need  not  be  relaid  so  often  or  as  good  ties 
uw'd  as  on  a  trunk  line.  This  would  apply  throughout  sub- 
wiijiury  line  maintenance,  particularly  where  the  traffic  was  not 
ht'Mvy.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  such  usages  as  those 
j*rHi'lired  by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  prior  to  its 
iiicivciHliip  in  using  poor  ballast  for  the  grading  and  the  lay- 
iiig  of  rotten  ties. 

'J'lipography  of  territory  traversed  has  a  very  direct  bearing 
upon  ninintenanco  charges.    The  maintenance  charges  of  a  rail- 

'Kioid  W.  Miindy.  Ranting  Poicer  of  Railroadt  (1918-19).  pp.  86 
HuU  W.    (TbeHe  figureH  are  taken  from  Mr.  Muady's  computations.) 
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road  in  a  mountainous  region,  a  right  of  way  subject  to  floods/ 
a  road  with  a  large  number  of  costly  bridges,  etc.,  will  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  enhanced,  as  compared  to  those  of  a  road 
carrying  traffic  nf  a  similar  nmount  and  character,  through 
level  territory.  These  variations  cannot  at  best  be  measured 
accurately,  though  tlie  examiner  should  always  be  able  to  place 
his  finger  on  specific  causes  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
determine  the  reason  of  any  weakness  and  how  serious  that 
weakness  may  be. 

Every  comparative  study  of  operating  and  especially  of 
maintenance  accounts,  that  does  not  examine  into  the  change  in 
prices,  will  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  Too  frequently,  the 
mere  increase  in  a  total  amount  put  into  maintenance  is  accepted 
as  indicating  a  stronger  position  of  maintenance.  So  large  have 
become  some  of  Ihcsc  incrcnses  that  thry  demand  very  special 
attention.  On  the  basis  of  increased  cost  of  material,  labor, 
etc.,  some  of  the  weaker  systems,  especially,  will  not  show  as 
large  a  maintenance  charge  today  as  they  did  several  years  ago, 
though  the  actual  amount  shown  in  their  records  has  increased. 
The  operating  departments  of  the  weak  sj'stems,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  these  increasing  costs  of  mnintcnancc  have  also  had  to 
cope  with  the  over-capitalization  and  overbuilding  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  have  had  an  almost  impossible  task.  Despite 
the  very  great  efficiency  in  operation,  it  has  been  an  impossible 
problem  with  some  of  these  systems.  But  the  efficiency  that  has 
been  evidenced  in  bringing  the  Atchison  Railroad,  for  example, 
out  of  the  chaotic  mnditions  of  this  earlier  period,  when  almost 
all  of  its  l»onds  were  considered  a  gamble,  to  the  position  where 
its  stocks  are  considered  a  strong  security,  will  always  stand  as 
a  lasting  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  men  who  directed  its  man- 
agement. 

If  doubt  exists  as  to  proper  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
a  study  of  the  railroad's  statement  over  a  period  of  years  will 
soon  reveal  the  fact.  If  a  road  is  in  good  physical  condition 
and  the  expenditures  are  in  proper  alignment  with  the  expen- 
ditures of  other  years,  deduction  can  be  made  from  them  with 


V.  C.  C.  Report,  31  p.  HTil  Sq.     An  Intereslinp  case  will  Ite  fmiiiri 
in  the  5  per  eent  cases  |>ert8ining  to  the  Ohio  FJomls  of  11)13. 
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perfect  safety.  The  same  conditions  will  also  apply  where 
there  ifl  a  faulty  distribution,  for  example,  between  labor  and 
material  costs. 

Maintenance  of  Equipm-ent. — The  first  essential  in  proceed- 
ing; with  an  analysis  of  equipment  is  to  divide  the  data  into  the 
three  gcnernl  headings  of:  loeomotives,  freight  and  passenger 
accounts,  and  to  subdivide  eacli  of  these  under  equipment  owned 
free  from  any  eharfce  and  equipment  under  lease.*  Any 
aci^eptcsl  standard  of  measurement,  however,  should  be  checked 
and  countercheckcd,  as  variations  in  the  actual  amount  of  equip- 
ment, size  and  character  of  equipmeul,  character  of  tonnage, 
and  the  character  of  the  railroad  mileage  may  destroy  the  value 
«f  any  comparison  of  a  fixed  stunilard — a  fact  which  necessi- 
tates continual  verifications  and  counterchecks.  But  a  technical 
standard  of  nn'asurcnicnt  or  measurements  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  any  approximate  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
cquijimt'nt  accounts.  To  say  merely  that  one  railroad  spends 
$10,000,000  and  another  $12,000,000  means  nothing,  for  the 
latter  might  have  greater  or  less  equipment,  or  longer  or  shorter 
mileage,  or  a  heavier  or  lighter  tonnage,  any  one  of  which 
factors  or  combination  of  factors  would  change  the  original 
conclusion  baseil  upon  the  general  amounts. 

The  more  commonly  accepted  measurements  are  the  cost  per 
locomotive  mile  and  the  per  pound  tractive  power  for  locomo- 
tives, and  the  maintenance  per  car,  i.  c,  the  maintenance  per 
ear  mile  of  freight  and  passenger  cars.  Any  consideration  of 
maintenance  analysis  should  not  include  equipment  hired  under 
the  tests  given  above,  though  this,  as  far  as  general  results  to 
the  railroad  are  concerned,  might  be  more  than  offset  by  rent. 

If  the  variable  influences  which  will  tend  to  affect  the  con- 
clusions of  a  standartl  measurement  are  fairly  well  ascertained, 
the  matter  of  essential  counterchecks  needed  to  ascertain  the 
limitations  or  the  necessary  conclusions  of  the  accepted  meas- 
urement will  be  considerably  simplified.  At  best,  a  correct 
measurement  is  rather  complex.  For  example,  the  cost  per 
locomotive  may  be  higher  in  railroad  "A"  than  in  railroad 


■See  Chapter  xvU  on  Equiptueot  Seouritiei. 


*'B,'*  because  of  the  larger  type  of  locomotive  used;  and  the 
cost  per  pound  of  tractive  power  {i.  e.,  upon  the  amount  of 
traffic  hauled)  may  also  be  higher,  though  a  combination  of  the 
size  of  the  locomotive  and  the  traffic  hauled,  t.  c.  per  locomo- 
tive mile  per  pound  of  tractive  power,  may  show  a  lower  cost 
for  railroad  "A/**  The  same  results  might  also  arise  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  standards  of  measurements.  Before  meas- 
uring the  costs  of  equipment  maintenance,  the  difference  in 
steel  and  wood  equipment  should  be  noted,  for  the  repairs  of 
the  former  would  be  proportionately  less  than  the  latter.  A 
greater  number  of  cars  per  amount  of  traffic  hauled  will  also 
reduce  the  wear  and  tear,  and»  correspondingly,  the  cost  of 
maintenanee.  The  distribution  of  the  company's  workshops 
and  the  policy  in  handling  repairs  will  always  make  some  varia- 
tions in  the  unit  costs.'  To  this  might  well  be  added  as  a  quali- 
fication, aii  understanding  of  the  working  conditions.  For 
illustration,  it  might  cost  one  company  twice  as  much  as  an- 
other to  put  in  a  new  set  of  flues  and  the  job  might  not  be  as 
well  done. 

Transportation  atid  Other  Expenses, — The  costs  for  the 
direct  moving  of  traffic  are  classed  under  the  following  heads 
in  the  income  statement :  traffic,  transportation,  and  general 
expenses.  Unlike  maintenance  charges  many  of  the  charges  for 
conducting  transportation  are  fairly  constant.  Consequently, 
any  saving  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  lowering  of  these 
costs  is  a  very  positive  indication  of  increased  efficiency.  Any 
weakness  in  organization  will  likewise  ver>'  early  reveal  itself 
in  transportation  costs.  But  caution  must  be  used  in  making 
any  comparisons  with  other  systems,  as  local  conditions,  char- 
acter of  traffic,  character  of  service,  etc.,  will  give  entirely  dif- 
ferent results. 

With  the  augmentation  of  a  railroad's  traffic,  the  costs  of 
conducting  transportation  must  increase,  but  at  a  decreasing 
ratio,  and  vice  versa.  And  the  more  rapidly  that  the  operating 
ratio  is  reduced,  the  more  efficient  is  the  operating  management. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  in  the  decrease  of  gross  earnings  beyond 
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which  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  does  not  follow. 
There  are  certain  eliarges  at  this  limit  which  cannot  be  lowered, 
or  are  lowered  with  the  greatest  of  difficulty,  regardless  of  how 
large  the  fall  in  gross  earnings    may  be. 

Maintenance  charges,  it  will  be  rcincmbercd,  if  they  have  been 
adequately  met  from  year  to  year,  are  a  reserve  for  the  future 
which  railroads  have  frequently  made  use  of  by  curtailing  main- 
tenance during  a  perio<l  of  strain.  Bui  transportatidii  costs 
must  be  met  as  they  arise.  Once  spent  they  are  permanently 
gone  and  no  future  benefits  can  form  a  rese^^'e  for  lliese  expendi- 
tures. On  the  otlier  hand  any  reduction  of  consequence  in  these 
costs  on  an  established  system  entails  an  increased  capital  outlay 
in  permanent  investment  to  make  su<-'h  a  reduction  possible. 
The  cutting  of  grades  and  curves  for  example  will  often  cause  a 
large  sa\'ing  in  furl  costs.  A  railroad  manaf;emcnt  must  con- 
stantly be  pitting  its  transportation  costs  and  their  possible 
reduction  against  the  cost  of  any  capital  expenditures  whieh  it 
may  make  to  affect  a  reduction  of  transportation  costs.  The 
security  of  transpoi'fation  costs  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  railroad  regulation  has  become  more  and  more  rigid,  and 
this  condition  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

Individual  items,  .such  as  fuel  costs,  lal>or  costs,  yard  costs, 
which  cannot  be  covered  in  detail  in  a  volume  of  this  character, 
give  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  where  the  weakness  in  con- 
ducting transportation  may  exist,  ^^^len  the  conducting  of 
transportation  runs  over  40  per  cent  of  gross  revenue,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  average  railroad  approaches  rather  an  impossible 
situation.  If  locomotive  fuel  costs  go  over  15  per  cent  of  gross 
earnings,  real  danger  to  the  financial  position  of  the  road 
exists.  Fuel  costs  should  approximate  alwrnt  10  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  railroad's  gross  earnings.  Of  the  items  making 
up  the  conducting  of  transportation  costs  locomotive  fuel  costs 
probably  should  average  between  25  to  35  per  cent.  With  the 
increa.sing  cost  of  fuel  this  item  needs  to  be  particularly 
watched,  and  if  any  reduction  in  this  outlay  can  be  accom- 
plished without  sacrifice  elsewhere,  it  should  be  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  favor.  Such  costs  as  clearing  wrecks, 
personal   injury  charges,   etc.,   which  the   average  individual 
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seldom  even  thinks  of  in  the  study  of  the  railroad  report, 
though  relatively  small  to  the  total  of  all  expenses,  will  average 
as  hi^h  as  3  per  cent  of  pross  earning.  Again  yard  costs  as  a 
whole  may  be  unduly  high.  The  neck  of  the.  bottle  in  yard  oper- 
ation may  he  getting  the  locomotive  out  of  the  roundhouse. 
The  student  will  find  much,  for  example,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
expense  of  yards,  otc.j  of  siiiOi  rands  as  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  and  the  Union  Pacific  sj'stem  that  will  give 
him  an  appreeiatJon  of  railroad  finance. 

Labor  is  another  leading  item  in  transportation  costs.  In- 
crease in  wages  due  both  to  the  power  of  the  railroad  union 
organi;;atimis  nnd  Ippjislntton  has  often  foreed  the  railroads  to 
comply  with  their  demands  regardless  of  the  business  conditions 
which  prevailed.  The  principal  offset  to  this  has  been  an 
increase  in  efficiency  of  operation — certain  increases  in  rates 
have  been  allowed  but  never  sufficient  to  offset  these  difFerenees. 
A  peculiar  situation,  for  example,  arose  in  1920,  and,  though  an 
aggravated  case,  illustrates  the  kind  of  problem  which  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  face  from  time  to  time.  A  rate  increase  was 
allowed,  but  in  July  a  wage  increase  was  also  allowed  and  made 
retroactive  from  the  first  of  May,  1020.  This,  together  with  the 
slowing  up  of  business,  cut  do'WTi  the  possible  revenues  counted 
on  with  the  increase  of  rates,  and  foreed  an  unexpected  increase 
in  the  operating  costs  for  the  year.  "While  much  might  be  added, 
beenuse  of  the  great  importance  of  conducting  transportation, 
this  statement  of  the  problem  will  suggest  the  character  of 
analysis  essential  in  dealing  with  the  costs  of  conducting  trans- 
portation. Traffic  and  general  expenses  are  very  much  smaller 
with  a  narrow  fluctuation  in  amount,  and  therefore  do  not 
demand  the  close  scrutiny  necessary  in  observing  the  specific 
items  under  transportation.  Expenses  will  normally  vary 
directly  with  the  traffic  density — a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  rela- 
tion of  costs  to  train  mileage,  for  as  the  density  increases,  train 
mileage  increases.  Where  two  roads  are  hauling  the  same  type 
of  traffic,  but  the  one  has  a  much  larger  ratio  of  expense  to  gross 
revenue,  either  the  rates  received  are  lower,  or  the  efficiency  of 
management  is  inferior. 

Operating  RaHc—The  percentage  of  the  operating  expense 
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to  gross  earnings  which  is  commonly  but  often  loosely  used  should 
be  employed  with  caution.    The  percentage  of  gross  operating 
ratio  Ls  more  frequently  used  than  any  other  index  of  the  meas- 
ure of  efficiency.    When  the  volume  of  business  is  constant,  and 
other  things  are  equal,  it  is  a  very  accurate  measure  of  mana- 
gerial efficiency;  but  railroad  business,  as  with  other  businesses, 
is  dynamic,  not  static,  t.  e.,  it  is  not  constant,  neither  do  other 
things  remain  equal.    Unless  these  changes  are  recognized  and 
given  their  proper  consideration,  the  operating  ratio  is  mislead- 
ing.   The  operating  ratio  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  with  other  factors.    A  more  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  burden  of  operating  expenses  is  to  take  the 
five  chief  subdivisions  under  operating  expenses  (indicated  in 
the  previous  outline)  and  to  reduce  each  item  to  its  percentage 
of  gross  earnings.    Thus  several  ratios  are  virtually  obtained, 
w^hich  make  not  only  a  broader  basis  of  comparison,  but  a  very 
much  more  accurate  method  of  detecting  weaknesses.    The  oper- 
ating ratio,  itself,  neither  shows  the  potential  power  of  capital 
invested,  nor  indicates  whether  there  is  inefficiency  in  manage- 
ment or  a  dearth  in  business.    As  one  author  states:  "No  indica- 
tion of  causes  is  afforded.    The  operating  ratio  may  point  to  the 
existence  of  disease;  but  it  is  no  further  help  in  diagnosis.'** 
And  even  the  separation  of  the  operating  expense  items  sug- 
gested above,  does  not  assist  in  locating  the  difficulty,  except  as 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  with  other  factors. 

Conditions  requiring  a  different  emphasis  upon  the  operat- 
ing ratio  of  the  various  railroads  are  considerable  in  number, 
and  can  be  determined  only  in  a  study  of  the  individual  rail- 
road. A  difference  in  the  financial  policy  of  some  railroads  in 
the  past  in  charging  to  operating  what  other  roads  have  charged 
to  permanent  improvements,  necessarily  has  resulted  in  large 
divergences  under  similar  operating  conditions.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  has  been  eliminated  since  1907,  as  only  certain 
definite  items  can  now  be  charged  to  the  capital  accounts. 

A  very  rapid  increase  of  the  mileage  of  the  main  line  of 
a  railroad,  or  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of  branch  lines,  gen- 
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erally  increases  operating  rntios.  When  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tonnage  is  high-grade  traffic,  or  an  increase  in  trainloads 
and  density  of  low  grade  traflfic  is  brought  about,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  operating  ratio.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  opposite  condition  may  exist — namely,  a  high  operat- 
ing ratio  on  a  railroad  carrying  a  high  grade  of  traffic — and 
it  may  yield  larger  profits  on  its  investments  than  a  railroad 
with  sparse  traffic  and  a  low  operating  ratio.  A  well-built 
railroad  will  reduce  the  operating  expenses,  though  the  in- 
creased burden  of  the  fixed  charges  must  be  offset  against  the 
reduction  of  operating  to  prove  the  profitableness  of  the  for- 
mer. Differences  in  the  length  of  haul,  the  proportion  of 
freight  to  passenger  business,  the  amount  of  local  and  through 
traffic,  and  the  variation  from  year  to  year  of  the  total  volume 
of  traffic— ^all  have  an  important  influence  on  the  trend  of  the 
operating  ratio/ 

There  has  also  been  for  several  j'^ears  a  constant  increase  in 
the  operating  expenses,  due  to  the  inci'eased  cost  of  materials 
and  labor,  and  but  for  the  increased  operating  efficiency,  these 
costs  would  have  increased  the  operating  ratio  to  a  greater 
degree  than  they  have.  Increased  casts  have,  no  doubt,  been  the 
major  influence  in  the  increase  of  the  operating  ratio,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  factor  that  may  bring  about  an  increase  of  the 
operating  ratio,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Practically  every 
type  of  corporation,  as  well  as  a  railroad,  now  must  make  every 
effort  to  secure  greater  utilization  of  its  fixed  property,  by  oper- 
ating on  narrow  margins,  and  thus  increase  the  volume  of 
business  so  that  the  total  net  profits  on  the  capital  investment 
will  be  larger.  To  the  extent  that  this  influence  affects  an 
increase  of  operating  ratio,  it  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  corporation  and  the  public. 

Net  Operating  T^fv^nue. — The  net  operating  revenue  is  the 
balance  left,  after  the  deduction  of  operating  expenses  from  the 
operating  revenue.  As  every  writer  on  railroad  analysis  points 
out.  these  items  are  very  frequently  confused  and  it  should  be 
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kept  clearly  in  mind  as  to  what  they  represent.  Net  operating 
revenue  does  not  include  income  from  any  other  sourec  except 
the  actual  operation  of  the  plant.  It  is  the  representation  in 
financial  results  of  the  operating  management  of  the  railroad. 

It  is  .self-evident  from  the  very  method  by  which  net  operat- 
ing revenue  is  obtained  that  any  analysis  of  it  should  be  made 
after  operating  expenses  have  first  been  analyzed.  If  any  of  tho 
items  of  operating  expenses,  which  are  subject  to  considerable 
elasticity,  are  temporarily  sacrificed  or  curtailed,  because  of 
business  depression  or  other  adverse  conditions,  any  conclusions 
based  upon  operating  revenue  alone  would  not  be  correct.  And, 
if  the  policy  of  sacrificing  operating  costs  bus  been  maintained 
for  several  years,  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing  in  net  earn- 
ings, the  consequences  are  apparent.  Tt  is,  however,  not  an 
infrequent  mistake  even  for  bond  salesmen  to  i-efer  to  the  net 
operating  revenues  as  an  indication  of  strength,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  above  qualifications  that  may  exist.  When  net 
operating  revenue  increases  are  due  to  the  increase  of  gross 
business,  and  the  proper  provisions  for  operating  expenses  are 
made,  they  do,  needless  to  say,  indicate  increasing  strength. 

Another  very  common  mistake  is  the  comparison  of  railroads 
on  the  basis  of  the  net  operating  revenue  per  mile.  This  has  no 
significance  whatsoever,  unless  at  the  same  time  a  direct  com- 
parison is  made  with  the  capital  investment.  A  steady  gn)wth 
in  net  operating  revenue,  itself,  might  take  place,  and  it  would 
normally  be  assumed  that  the  railroad  was  decidedly  strengthen- 
ing its  position;  but  when  this  same  increase  is  comparwl  with 
the  new  addition  made  to  property,  either  through  increase*! 
investment  from  the  outside,  or  surplus  earnings,  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  investment  may  prove  to  be  decreasing,  i.  f..  the 
proportion  of  fixed  investment  to  the  rate  of  return  on  the  oper- 
ation of  properties  has  become  too  large. 

Tajces. — Taxes  were  formerly  included  ns  a  part  of  operating 
expenses.  Taxes  are  now  separated  and  must  be  subtracted  from 
net  operating  revenue  before  any  other  claims  can  be  made  upon 
this  fund  by  any  other  accounts.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
rule  states,  **and  for  that  reason,  it  is  deducted  In^fore  arriving 
at  the  figure  which  represents  the  amount  transferred  to  the 
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corporations,  ete/'  Twenty  years  a^,  the  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  in  taxes  to  earnings  was  relatively  small.  This  is 
no  longer  true,  as  the  tax  pnyrnents  each  year  have  lieconie  an 
increasing  burden.  The  burden  has  usually  been  the  greatest 
on  the  non-di\idend-pa3'in^  roads,  as  a  few  statutes  have  made 
no  distinclion  in  the  levying  of  taxes  upon  the  railroads  less  able 
to  pay.  Tlie  laek  of  uniformity  of  state  taxation  of  corporations 
commented  upon  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  particularly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  railroads.  It  is  only  when  the  antiquated  tax 
systems  of  many  of  our  states  have  been  rclej^ated  to  the  junk 
heap  that  anythinpj  like  equitable  uniformity  can  be  procured. 

Other  Incmne. — The  total  amount  of  Other  Income  of  rail- 
roads ranges  from  1  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  net  income  which 
can  bo  use<l  in  the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends.  For  all 
railroads  of  the  United  States  the  average  proporli^on  of  Other 
Income  to  the  Total  Net  Revenue  accounts  of  railroads  approxi- 
mates about  ^0  per  cent.  The  major  part  of  this  income  is 
derived  from  the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  com- 
panies, or  the  control  of  securities  as  holding  companies.  This 
proportion,  consequently,  assumes  large  importance,  especially 
to  the  stockholder,  for  any  considerable  fall  of  the  income  from 
this  source  will  determine  whether  any  dividends  shall  be  paid. 

Where  Other  Iru'nnie  ^w  a  large  proportion,  tlie  analysis  of 
the  subsidiary  accounts  becomes  as  important  as  an  analysis  of 
the  operating  accounts  of  the  railroad.  In  such  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  same  kind  of  an  examination  of  the 
operating  accounts  that  is  made  of  the  parent  company*s  report. 
It  is  also  important  to  determine  whether  these  securities  are 
carried  in  the  balance  sheet  at  a  valuation  somewhat  near  their 
income  basis.  When  the  hohlings  are  large  and  the  subsidiaries 
are  not  profitable,  the  carrying  of  the  securities  at  par  gives  an 
entirely  disproportionate  conception  of  the  valuation  of  the 
parent  company's  assets.  If  these  holdings  are  carried  much 
below  their  rciil  valuation,  it  may  be  an  indication  that  an  abnor- 
mally large  amount  is  thrown  back  into  the  properties  of  the 
subsidiary  companies.  If  the  subsidiary  is  itself  a  holding  com- 
pany, these  large  sums  may  be  placed  back  into  properties  of 
some  weak  company  of  its  own.    This  at  once  raises  tlie  question, 
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In  turn,  aa  to  what  proportion  of  the  income  of  subsidiary,  prop- 
erties is  derived  from  Other  Income.  A  large  proportion  from 
Other  Income  complicates  the  problem  much  more  and  makes 
any  analysis  correspondingly  more  difficult. 

Profits  to  an  unjustified  extent  may  be  taken  out  of  a  well- 
paying  Hiibsidiary  by  the  parent  company,  to  make  up  for  either 
deficiencies  in  its  own  operating  account,  or  the  inflation  of  its 
own  profit  and  loss  accounts.  The  ultimate  outcome  may  be  the 
"8kinning*'  of  .the  subsidiary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parent 
company  continues  to  credit  revenues  to  its  accounts  that  are  due 
but  not  paid,  it  will  lead  to  a  large  accumulation  of  paper  profits. 
While  this  is  a  legitimate  practice,  according  to  accounting  prin^ 
ciples,  it  is  in  effect  a  padding  of  the  asset  accounts.  Lastly,  the 
permanency  and  the  fluctuations  of  Other  Income  must  be  closely 
Ktndicd.  If  thr*  latter  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  total  net  revenue 
of  the  railroad,  serious  consequences  may  follow  a  business 
depression  of  long  duration. 

Net  Corporate  Income. — The  fixed  deduction  charges  are 
what  aro  known  as  fixc<i  charges;  namely,  Interest,  Bent,  and 
Sinking  Fund  Accounts.  The  value  of  the  analysis  of  these 
charges  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  atlditional  analysis  of 
these  items  on  a  mileage  basis.  In  any  comparative  study,  tlie 
years  prior  to  1007  cannot  be  compared  to  those  subsequent  to 
1907,  as  taxes  were  often  included  in  fixed  charges.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Equipment  Accounts,  which  formerly  were  placed 
somcwliere  under  the  caption  of  operating  expenses. 

Ah  with  other  unit  mileage  analysis,  a  low  or  high  fixed  charge 
per  mile  of  itself  has  no  significance.  The  road  '.vith  a  fixed 
charge  per  mile  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  another  R>'stem 
may  have  n  lighter  burden  than  the  latter,  even  though  the  per- 
centage of  gTos.s  may  be  the  same  in  both  roads.  These  charges 
roust  be  examined  in  the  light  of  density  of  traffic,  gross  earn- 
ings, and  operating  expenses.  l>€fore  any  ruling  can  be  passed 
upon  the  stability  or  strength  of  their  position.  For  example, 
one  of  the  most  common  methods  of  measuring  the  security  of  the 
interest  is  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  ratio  of  net  profits  above 
the  fixed  charge  requirement.  Such  a  ratio,  without  taking  into 
account  the  actual  amount  of  the  fluctuation  in  operating  ex- 
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penses,  or  the  stability  of  grross  earnings,  can  have  little  signifi- 
cance. As  a  normal  thing,  the  percentage  of  fixed  charges  will 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  gross  income.' 

The  rental  charges  include  such  items  as  terminal  facilities, 
trackage  rights,  transfer  privileges,  etc.  As  the  demand  for 
these  facilities  as  well  as  the  number  of  subsidiaries  controlled  by 
one  system  has  increased,  the  importance  of  these  rental  charges 
has  also  increased.  The  Pontra<?ta  under  which  these  privileges 
are  made  vary  widely,  though  the  charges  are  continuous  and 
must  be  paid  before  either  the  interest  or  sinking  fund  require- 
ments are  met.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  newer  leases  of 
the  South  and  Southwest  shows  either  losses  or  very  narrow 
margins  of  profit.  Probably  no  better  example  could  be  cited  in 
proof  of  this  statement  than  the  former  guarantee  of  high  divi- 
dends by  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  properties.  This  guarantee  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  receivership  of  the  former.  The 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  properties,  which  were  first 
"milked"  by  its  le^ssor,  later  proved  a  drain  which  could  not 
be  overcome.  But  at  the  same  time  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  did  guarantee,  xmder  lease,  the  Kansas  City,  Port 
Scott  and  Memphis  preferred  stock.  Under  the  reorganiza- 
tion there  was  never  for  a  moment  any  question  that  this 
latter  lease  would  be  broken,  for  the  property  was  far  too 
valuable  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  to  take  any 
chance  of  losing.  Yet  it  might  be  unprofitable  for  the  leases 
rendering  yearly  deficits  to  be  terminated,  as  they  might  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  total  net  income  of  the  road.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  should  be  made  in  these  deficit  leases,  as  to 
whether  these  losses  are  increasing  or  decreasing.  With  proper 
management,  they  may  ultimately  prove  valuable  holdings. 

The  interest  charges  fall  into  three  groups:  the  interest  on 
floating  debt,  interest  on  "equipment  trusts,"  and  interest  upon 
funded  debt.  The  first  of  these  charges  is  relatively  very  small; 
so  any  fluctuation  that  may  occur  has  little  perceptible  influence. 


'Thl8  principle  of  ratio  Ir  weU  Itlustrateil  by  Floyd  W.  Miiinly  In 
Ihe  Earnina  Potcf^r  of  RnilroadJi,  (Issued  amiuaUy.)  These  ratios  are 
computed  for  each  railroad. 
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The  other  two  charges  are  constant  and  can  be  known  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  a  bondholder,  after  he  has  made  his  analysis 
of  operating,  may  always  know  what  the  strength  of  his 
equity  on  the  basis  of  earnings  is.  In  some  cases^  savings  can  be 
anticipated  and  a  consequent  strengthening  of  this  equity  can 
be  made  by  the  issuance  of  refunciing  issues  with  the  idea  of 
refunding  these  bonds  in  the  near  future  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  Guaranteed  dividends,  which  are  usually  on  leased 
properties,  can  also  bo  placed  in  the  same  general  classification 
as  interest  charges  as  far  as  the  effect  on  net  profits.  If  sub- 
sidiary propertics»are  involved,  the  investor  should  note  whether 
all  interest  charges  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  recorded  in 
their  final  accounts.  Amortization  charges  and  sinking  fund 
accounts  have  dropped  into  relative  insignificance  in  recent 
years.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  stales,  "cxpericni'c  has  demon- 
strated that  money  is  more  wisely  appropriated  if  it  is  not 
sequestered  in  special*  funds,  but  is  retunied  immediately  to 
the  road  in  heavier  maintenance,  or  more  extensive  improve- 
ments, with  trust  in  the  increased  earning  and  belter  credit  thus 
acquired,  to  refund  the  issue  at  maturity  in  a  general  scheme 
of  debt  consolidation.  But  it  does  not  apply  to  bond  issues — 
which  do  not  create  a  permanently  greater  earning  capacity.'*' 
The  more  notable  exceptions  which  should  be  amortized  are  the 
car-trust  issues,  which  are  discussed  at  li^ngth  in  Cliaptcr  XVIT. 
The  net  corporate  income  is  the  net  profit  that  is  left 
after  deducting  all  previous  charges  mentioned.  This  is  a  fund 
which  the  directors  may  divide  and  distribute  as  dividends,  or 
place  in  the  property  account,  as  they  may  rule.  While  the 
operating  expense  accounts  may  not  have  been  adequately  main- 
tained, the  net  surplus  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  officials. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  why  it  is  so  dangerous  to  place  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  surplus  accounts,  without  the  proper  exam- 
ination of  all  corporation  accounts.  Too  often,  in  the  past,  sur- 
plus  accounts  have  existed  where  deficits  or  near  deficits  would 
have  existed  if  the  principle  of  sound  maintenance  of  prop- 
erties had  not  been  violated.     If  all   previous  accounts  have 


'lAWTonce   Ctmmberlln. 
p.  275. 


Itindptc^    of    Bond    rnvetlmmta    {1»11), 
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been  maintained,  the  average  cun-ent  surplus  per  year  should 
represent  the  investment  streniarth  of  the  railroad's  securities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  greater  absolute  amount  or  a 
greater  amount  of  surplus  per  mile  necessarily  indicates  greater 
safety  of  one  railroad  over  wnnther.  Nevertheless,  where  a  rail- 
road possesses  a  larger  comparative  amount  of  surplus  than 
another  railroad  it  is  commonly  accepted  as  indicating  greater 
strength,  and  this  is  even  more  tnie  than  the  same  kind  of 
general  conclusions  used  in  analyzing  net  operating  revenue. 
These  conclusions  are,  however,  only  the  normal  result  of  much 
of  the  prevalent  loose  aual>'sis  of  railroad  securities.  Large 
surpluses  are  desirable,  but  other  things  must  be  equal. 

Disiributiofi  of  ike  Cur'rent  Surplus. — As  stated  in  the 
previous  topic,  the  excess  of  surplus  of  one  road  over  another 
indicates  superior  strength  only  in  so  far  as  the  other  items  of 
the  income  statement  show  a  eor responding  strength.  The  chief 
dispositions  that  may  be  made  of  surplus  are  either  to  place  it 
directly  bagk  into  the  properties,  or  to  credit  it  to  profit  and 
loss.  The  policy  of  American  railroads,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  surplus,  has  been  decidedly  more  conservative  than  that 
of  industrials.  A  very  large  amount  has  continually  been 
placed  back  into  property.  "Wliere  the  policy  of  placing  large 
proportions  of  surplus  buck  into  property  has  been  consistently 
followed,  it  has  meant  a  consei'vative  dividend  policy,  which,  in 
turn,  has  been  reflected  in  the  ultimate  increase  of  property 
values.  Again,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  appropriated 
surplus  account  depends  upon  what  amount  has  originally  been 
placed  in  maintenance  accounts.  If  the  latter  accouuts  hav« 
not  been  sufficiently  imbursed,  the  * 'appropriated  surplus"  is 
of  less  importance.  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion adopted  its  present  requirement  of  charging  direct  to 
maintenance  accounts  all  funds  so  appropriated,  it  was  not  an 
infrequent  practice  for  a  railroad,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
showing,  to  "skim"  maintenance  accounts  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  surplus  account  for  the  year.  If  the  road  paid 
a  small  part  of  this  surplus  for  the  year  in  dividends,  it  would 
appear  from  the  examination  of  the  net  revenues  alone,  that 
the  road  was  following  a  conservative  policy.    An  examination 
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Evaik  with  eonsutently  steady  net  profits  fron  year  to  jear, 
a  railroad  is  neirer  justified  in  paying  these  profits  all  out  in 
diridends.  A  road  whieh  has  retained  a  certain  asBomt  of  its 
snrjMhis  every  year,  places  itself  in  such  a  strong  position  that 
it  win  not  generally  be  forced  to  borrow  in  a  tempwarily  hi^ 
and  strained  market.  Neither  is  the  corporation,  as  long  as  a 
portion  of  the  snrplns  is  placed  back  into  the  properties,  forced 
to  nake  large  increases  in  its  capital  obligations,  and  eonse- 
qocntly  its  borrowing  power  is  strengthened. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

RAILROAD  BONDS:   THE  BALANCE  SHEET  AND 
CAPITAL  ACCOITNTS 


The  railroad  balance  sheet  presents  a  summation  of  assets 
and  liabilities  with  their  respective  valuations  on  a  ^ven  date. 
Historically,  it  gives  the  cumulative  results  in  property  accounts 
since  the  organization  of  the  railroad.  In  this  latter,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  kinds  of  assets  and  liabilities 
extends  beyond  the  mere  portrayal  of  the  individual  items  in 
the  statement.  Because  of  the  large  amount  invested  iu  the 
fixed  property  of  railroads,  there  is  a  particular  interest  to  the 
bondholder  in  the  study  of  the  balance  sheet.  The  balance  sheet 
items  are,  however,  of  real  value  only  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  income  statement. 

The  Condensed  Balance  Sheet  following,  is  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  policy 
of  separating  the  operating  properties  is  followed  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  income  from  the  various 
sources  in  the  Income  Statement.  The  assets  of  the  Genera! 
Balance  Sheet  are  divided  into  the  main  headings:  (1)  Prop- 
erty Investment;  (2)  Working  Assets;  (3)  Accrued  Income  Not 
Due,  and  (4)  Deferred  Debt  Items;  and  the  liabilities  into: 
(1)  Capital  Stocks;  (2)  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debts; 
(3)  Working  Liabilities;  (4)  Accrued  Liabilities  Not  Due;  (5) 
Deferred  Credit  Items;  (6)  Appropriated  Surplus,  and  (7) 
Profit  and  Loss.  The  more  important  divisions  under  these 
headings  will  be  given  as  the  discussion  of  the  balance  sheet 
proceeds.* 


*A8  stated  elsewhere  a  complete  and  detailed  reiK>rt  of  nny  railroad 
system  may  be  obtained  from  the  Se<?retary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commistdou  for  a  nomlaal  sum. 
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ANXrAL  REPORT 
aWWPN5mri^  «rXKRAI.  balance  sheet,  DECEMBER  31,  1917 

ASSETS 
T«K  NKW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

Ux-VVttw^HU   lU  »^M»a |400,51 4,24f>.12 

tru««        ^ . .  - 95,106,069.90 

VmM4> 138.998.261.64 

$694,619,180.72 
liM)Mr^ww1«  **w  (««ikMHl  r'w«y  pro|>orty  92,132,201.72 

Mlmytt«iKsm«  lOvvoU^I  |»WMH»rty 8,680.603.82 

tuvvntw^^lM  U\  MlttltMttHl  iMmipmites: 

Mt\H^ii    $i:£3.T90,970JW 

lUmvU       I*,I»r.2,035,88 

NVM     n(i;]|]<X3.%5.57 

A\«\*w\Hw  ■ H.ra6.5oo.fio 

104,534,869.21 

m^H^i     - »  3X139.974.32 

IWluU 1,046.544.52 

N^tUvi       11,480,026.03 

.Va\H»U'*«<    ■    750,039.12 

M»wlU»M«HHW    12.765.00 

44,429,348.09 

*|St|t(l  liiUMitUioutM   11,034.396,204.46 

^v^fe^                  $  13,407,045.26 

M(HH>tHl  vN^wlU 034.098.51 

tOHUV  HU«I   ItlUx  IW'oUntilo 43,960.22 

HH^M^i  A  tmi  iHirvlmt  Imlniut'M  r<H''v't)lo  6,514,277.27 
}if>\  ImtHtH^i  tint*  front  HtftfiitH  and  (K>n- 

lIUt^lMU    9,616,803.84 

||I%4«>IImiivi>mh   HtHHiMiiU   rM'Wvablo. . .  16,131,617.97 

Mnlvdlll  Hlut  aUI'Wltm 34,239.829.70 

|mii|'««l  Mint  tttvlitmulH  rtXH^lvable 3,405,282.19 

\^\t»^  mU'liMiU  HinwU 534.840.31 

84.827.845.27 

Yfmtkt^tl  'Hint  MiKanoeii $       201.715.87 

l||MV1(Um)  Niul  uWwT  tmuU 727.893.45 

^||9f  ilttfvntiit  HHiitttii 4.740,.^90.72 

6.679.500.04 
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Unadjusted  Debits: 
Rents  and  Insurance  premiums  paid 

in  advance $  87,769.17 

Discount  on  funded  debt  unamortized  6,883,107.79 

Otlier  unadjusted  debits 5^89,656.94 

Securities  issued  or  assumed — unpl*d'g'd  730,000.00 
Securities  issued  or  assum'd — pledged  20,500,000.00 
Securities  acquired  from  lessor  com- 
panies (per  contra)   457,851.00 


83,898.384.90 

$1,158,801,934.67 

THE  NEW  YORK  C3ENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE   SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1017 

LIABILITIES— (Continued) 
Stock  : 

Capital  Stocic $240,849,360.00 

Long  Tebu  Debt: 

Nominally 
Funded  debt  unmatured :        Issued 
Equipment  obligations. $1,218,000.00    $44,802,086.19 

Mortgage  bonds 20,000,000.00    546,581,000.00 

Debentures  105,500,000,00 

Notes  15,000,000.00 

711,883,086.19 
Current  Lubihties  : 

Loans  and  bills  payable $17,302,450.00 

Traffic  &  car-service  balances  payable  0,330,806.54 

Audited  accounts  and  wages  payable.  18,144,635.24 

Miscellaneous  accounts  payable 7,161,505.47 

Interest  matured  unpaid: 
Matured,    payable 

Jan.  1,  1918 $2,926,772.38 

Interest  unclaimed 33,465.85 

2,960,238.23 

Dividend  declared,  payable  Feb.1,1918  3,119,902.50 

Dividends  matured  unclaimed 186,635.05 

Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 4,790.00 

Unmatured  interest  accrued 5,544,260.35 

rnmatured  rents  accrued 824,329.50 

Other  current  UabiUties 2,275,557.56 

63,855,110.44 
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DcFCKBED  T.UBnrriEs : 
Ltablltty     to    lessor    companies    for 

equipment    »14,715,322^ 

Miscellaneous   5U6.541.50 

Unadjusted  CfiEDira: 

Tax  llaMUtj-   $  ZJ6ia,90BJSa 

Inaitrauce  and  casualty  reserves 580.0aLS0 

OiKTfitlng   reserves    1.192.014.99 

Accrued  depreciation  of  equipment..  33»ir»0.007.20 
Llatilllty  to  lessor  compaule**  for  se- 

curltit^  acquired    (per  contra) 4n7,S51.00 

Other  unadjusted  credits 34^,016.05 

GoaroEATE  ScarLca: 
Additions  to  property  through  income 

nnd  «urplii.<*  $       03.028.85 

Sinking  fund  reserves 464.918.47 

Total   appropriated   surplus $      558.547.32 

Proflt  and   loss— credit  balance 7r»,245,3ai.74 


15,264,«64.02 


42.125.7C4.90 


76.808,749.06 

$1,156^1^34.07 

The  Property  Account. — As  referred  to  under  the  subse- 
quent topic  of  Liabilities  nnd  Capitalization,  it  is  essential  that 
itemized  accounts  representing  the  accumulation  of  property 
accounts,  as  originally  entered,  shall  be  retained  in  the  state- 
ment to  give  the  true  fiscal  changes  which  take  place  from  year 
to  year.  To  the  security  holder,  however,  bookkeeping  entries 
are  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  l>e  nsed  in  determin- 
ing what  valuation  can  be  placed  upon  the  property  account 
back  of  his  holdings. 

L  Property  Investments  include  the  chief  headings  of:  (1) 
Road  and  Equipment;  (2)  Securities;  (3)  Other  Investments, 
and  (4)  Mi.scellaneous  Investments.  The  first  of  these,  and  by 
far  the  largest,  is  Road  and  Equipment.  Prior  to  the  required 
separation  of  the  Road  and  Equipment  accounts  required  by 
the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission   in    1907,   the   property 
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There  was  always  a  temptation  to  the  weaker  companies  to 
•utilize  this  opportunity  to  make  a  stronger  showing  for  their 
property  accounts.  The  inquired  creation,  also,  of  the  *'Reservo 
for  Acei-ued  Depreciation"  (for  equipment  in  1907  and  all 
properties  in  1918)  which  many  companies  had  not  carried, 
made  it  possible  to  estimate  property  values,  if  the  property 
values  on  the  basis  year  of  1908  and  1919  were  coiTcctly  en- 
tered. Prior  to  1918,  several  of  the  moro  profitable  systems  had 
charged  new  construction  to  operating  expense,  a  practice  which 
made  no  increase  in  the  propcrt}'  investment  account,  though 
the  value  of  the  railroad's  property  holdings  was  much 
stronger,*  Weak  systems  followed  the  contrary  policy  of  fail- 
ing to  write  off  proper  losses  for  direct  depreciation,  the  aban- 
donment of  property,  or  obsolescence.*  The  railroad  accounts 
then  represented  a  surcharging  of  maintenance  which  the 
accounts  did  not  show.  To  compare  two  roads  under  these 
conditions  would  be  comparinjj:  two  different  things. 
B  Fixed  assets^  as  with  other  railroad  accounts,  can  be  best 
^measured  by  reducing  these  accounts  to  the  mile  unit  base. 
But,  as  with  any  unit  of  measurement,  this  must  be  used  with 
qualification.  No  unqualified  standard  of  measurement  for 
property  investment  will  ever  be  found,  as  no  two  railroads, 
even  with  equal  mileage,  are  operating  under  the  same  condi- 
Hptions.  Two  railroads  may  have  the  same  amount  of  traffic,  but 
^^if  one  is  operating  through  a  mountainous  country  and  the 
other  through  level  territory,  it  would  make  a  comparison  of 
Hthe  fixed  investment  per  mile,  the  most  common  unit  of  meas- 
urement worthless.  One  railroad  may  have  its  own  termi- 
nals, while  the  other  docs  not.  This  makes  the  investment  per 
mile  of  the  one  railroad  much  liigher  than  that  of  the  other. 
One  railroad  may  have  deliberately  invested  a  very  much  larger 
amount  in  fixed  property,  and  yet  secured  a  very  much  larger 
return  on  its  investment  than  the  other  road  because  of  the 
lower  operating  expenses  resulting  from  this  investment.     One 


■  omit 


'.See  /.  C.  C.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  5.S.  515  (The  Chicaso.  Milwaukee  and  St 
Paul  cape  In  connection  witli  the  I'li^et  Souud  (extension  offers  some  Inter- 
esring  sirte-llghts  on  what  can,  without  legal  violation,  lie  hidden  or 
omitted  In  un  necxjuntt. 

'Homer  Bews  Vauderblue,  Railroad  yaluation,  pp.  113-117  (1917). 
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whidi  oviM  ito  toUl  mileage  ontri^t  and  the  compuiT'  which 
IcaMB  or  cMitrola«  tfarmi^  ato^  ownership,  the  Ur^r  i»rt  of 
Ha  mfhagp.  Where  a  Un^  part  of  the  piopeit.v  operated  ia  of 
«thcr  of  the  latter  forma,  the  traiuf erring  of  thia  account  from 
the  property  aceotut  to  the  account  of  securities  owned  would 
flMka  A  aiatcrial  diifereiKC  in  the  eooiparison.  It  is,  of  cotirw,  a 
mett  dilTerenee  in  bookkeeping,  for  the  value  of  the  road  is 
Jiiai  the  aame.  It  doea,  however,  destroy  the  value  of  a  mileage 
maaaortmcBt,  nnleaa  tbeae  qoalificationa  are  properly  weigiied. 
Thia  kind  of  atandardization,  as  frequently  suggested  in  these 
pafea,  k  BMrdy  to  simplify  the  method  of  analysis  and  make 
the  interpretation  more  simple.  The  analysis  of  a  railroad,  at 
beat,  ia  complex,  and  the  simpler  the  forms  can  be  kept  and  yet 
reveal  the  correct  results,  the  less  opportunity  there  is  for 
errors  of  interpretation. 

A  check  upon  the  property  accounts  over  a  series  of  years 
ahoold  revcfll  in  the  comparative  examination  of  the  accounts, 
where  the  expenditures  upon  property  have  been  made  and  how 
any  increase  compares  with  the  general  growth,  if  any,  of  the 
syjrtotn.  By  a  comparison  of  these  accounts  with  the  income 
statements  covering  the  same  period,  the  character  and  the 
■oareM  of  the  appropriations  to  construction  accounts  can  be 
determined.  The  chnrarter  of  these  disbursements  is  also  an- 
other fhcck  upon  tlie  conservative  or  non-conservative  mana- 
gerial policy  of  the  railroad.  With  the  detailed  items,  now 
n^quired  by  tlic  IntcrMtnlc  Commerce  Commission,  it  is  jKissible 
to  obtain  these  results  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  not  for  the  period  prior  to  1908. 

Investtnctit  Mccuritics  include  thoae  investmonts  which  have 
been  directly  issued  on  subsidiaries  owned,  securities  of  sub- 
aidiarics  that  have  l)een  assumed,  and  those  of  outside  corpora- 
tions. These  again  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  are 
held  in  the  treasury  nf  the  railroad  for  investment  and  those 
veli'x^h  nrA  deposited,  as  collateral,  for  loons.    From  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  property  accounts,  there  are  three  questions  which 
arise  concerning  these  investments.  First,  does  the  book  value 
of  these  securities  as  carried  in  the  accounts  represent  tho 
market  value  of  these  holdings?  Second,  are  all  the  securities 
owned  deposited  as  collateral  so  that  no  further  credit  is  avail- 
able upon  these  hoh^ings?  Tliird,  are  security  and  stability  of 
tlie  dividend  or  interest  from  these  securities  assured?  It  has 
been  a  not  uncommon  practice  to  carry  these  securities  in  the 
balance  sheet  at  a  greatly  over-valued  fijrure,  when  compared 
with  their  actual  market  value.  This  results  in  a  corresponding 
inflation.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  item  investment  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  may  conceal  a  great  deal — it  usually  does.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern,  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Southern  Railway  and  an  extremely  valuable 
property.  The  latter  road  cnrries  this  subsidiary  property  at  a 
little  over  $1,000,000.  Included  in  this  is  ownership  of  about 
$1,000,000  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Stock 
which  is  worth  approximately  $2,000,000  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Haven  Railroad  carries  on  its  balance  sheets 
various  investments,  especially  the  street  railway  properties,  in 
many  cases  at  a  price  of  par  or  over  for  the  stock  which  is  at 
present  far  under  this  valuation. 

As  stated  under  Other  Income,  while  the  direct  earnings 
of  the  controlled  subsidiary  show  a  deficit,  they  may  have  a  very 
material  effect  on  the  total  earnings  of  the  holding  company. 
For  example,  in  the  joint  control  of  terminals,  the  earnings 
might  show  an  actual  deficit  on  the  terminal  corporation,  but 
what  could  the  railroad  do  without  terminals?* 

The  miscellaneous  investments,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not 
generally  very  important.  The  separation  of  the  former  coal 
holdings  of  some  of  the  railroads  from  their  own  holdings,  as 
required  by  the  commodities  clause,  has  reduced  this  item  to  a 

J         considerable  eottent  for  a  number  of  the  so-called  coal  railroads. 

^H        Where  tlie  railroad   possesses   or  leases  other  property,   it 

I  subs 

\  the 


7.  V.  C,  vol.  xilx,  pp.  13tt  seq. — Illustration  of  security  loflation  in 
subsidiary  security  hoUllngs  are  ti>  be  found  In  the  receiverslilp  case  of 
the  f^an  Franci^tco  Hailroud  Company. 

*/.  C.  C,  vol.  xllv,  pp.  1-223  (Pere  Marquette  Case). 
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ia  not  required  to  publish  any  facts  concerning  the  operation 
of  this  property,  so  that  the  holder  of  the  railroad  security  may 
be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  value  of  these  holdinjjts 
to  the  company,  unless  the  board  of  directors  desires  to  make 
the  facts  public.  No  analysis  of  a  railroad  can  be  complete 
without  this  information,  though  its  importance  varies  with 
the  amount  of  the  property  held.  And  if  there  is  danger  of 
its  becoming  an  opening  into  which  funds  might  be  poured, 
the  process  might  not  only  be  costly  but  result  in  very  large 
lofiseSt  as  has  been  experiencei.1  by  some  railroads/ 

Current  Accounts. — Though  the  current  accounts  are  in  a 
very  small  ratio  to  the  fixed  assets  of  a  railroad,  they  may  be 
measurably  more  important,  especially  in  relation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  charges.  If  a  railroad  is  not  able  to  pay  its 
interest  charges  on  the  date  that  they  fall  due,  foreclosure  is 
inevitable,  unless  extensions  can  be  secured  or  additional  loans 
can  be  made.  Additional  loans,  however,  are  not  only  undesir- 
able, but  often  impfjssible,  and  as  far  as  the  future  is  concerned 
they  only  increase  the  burden.  The  cash  account,  therefore,  is 
the  most  important  single  item  in  the  current  accounts.  Cur- 
rent items,  of  course,  that  can  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  will 
furnish  relief  in  case  of  necessity.  As  the  larger  part  of  the 
revenue  of  railroads  is  in  the  form  of  cash  transactions,  there  is 
never  a  very  large  amount  from  other  sources  that  can  be 
turned  into  cash.  Materials  and  inventories  accounts  gen- 
erally need  be  ^ven  little  consideration,  as  they  must  be  used 
for  the  railroads*  own  imme^Hate  replacements  and  repairs.  A 
large  account  in  materials,  however,  would  signify  that  the 
expenditures  for  materials  could  be  curtailed  for  a  short  period, 
at  least,  and  the*  maintenance  accounts  not  suffer. 

A  separation  should  be  made  between  those  receivable 
accounts  which  are  due  from  a  railroad *s  own  subsidiaries  and 
the  receivable  accounts  due  from  other  outside  sources.  Receiv- 
ables due  to  a  railroad  from  its  subsidiaries  might  even  be  in 
the  form  of  advances  for  interest  and  maintenance  charges.  A 
large  amount  of  receivables  of  this  character  are  often  con- 


*/.  C.  C  vol.  xxvW,  i>p.  WK>  fiif\. — Tho  Now  Knirland  InvosllKalion. 
(The  w*««rness  brought  out  Id  ttie  BostoD  and  Mulae  Is  applicable.) 
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tinued  obligations,  aud  if  the  subsidiary  road  is  ever  to  pay 
these  debts,  it  may  be  forced  to  fund  these  current  obligations. 
Under  tht-  old  forms,  or  lack  of  forms,  of  unregulated  reports, 
it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  shift  the  accounts  of  this 
character.  Where  receivables  are  from  outside  sources,  they 
are  of  very  small  amounts,  of  very  short  duration,  easily  col- 
lected, and  never  give  serious  concern. 

Liabilities  and  Capitalization. — The  liability  accounts  are: 
(1)  Capital  Liabilities;  (2)  Working  Liabilities;  (3)  Accrued 
Liabilities  Not  Due;  (4)  Deferred  Credit  Items;  (5)  Appropri- 
ated Surplus,  which  includes  the  balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 
(for  the  year).  The  most  impoi-tant  of  the  above  is  Capital 
Liabilities.  Any  discussion  of  Capital  Liabilities,  in  order  to 
avoid  many  of  the  confusions  growing  out  of  an  examination  of 
capitalization,  must  distinguish  between  capital  and  capital 
liabilities,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned.  Capitalization, 
which  is  the  total  amount  of  paper  evidence  of  obligations 
issuetl,  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  same  thing  as  capital, 
which  represents  tanjfibic  property.  The  latter  may  be  much 
greater  or  much  Ipss  than  the  security  liabilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. If  maintenance  and  depreciation  have  been  amply  cov- 
ered and  a  large  amount  from  surplus  earnings  placed  back 
into  the  property,  the  capital  account  will  be  a  very  much  larger 
amount  than  the  capitalisuition,  t.  e.,  the  par  value  of  the  securi- 
ties outstanding.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  is  allowed 
to  deteriorate,  or  the  tangible  property  is  overhauled,  and  the 
securities  issued  to  the  amount  of  this  valuation,  the  capital 
amount  will  not  be  less  than  the  capitalizaticin.  In  other  words, 
the  par  value  of  the  nulstauiling  securities  will  be  much  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  property  account.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  these  variations  between  capital  and  capitaliza- 
tion are  reflected  in  the  price  of  railroad  securities. 

Capital  liabilities  are  divided  into  capital  stock,  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  notes.  The  prevalent  stock  issues  are  the  preferred 
and  common  stock  issues,  though  a  number  of  old  issues  known 
as  guaranteed  stock,  which  may  be  either  one  of  the  former 
stock  issues  guaranteed  by  a  second  corporation,  usually  a 
parent  company,  are  still  outntaiHling.     A  few  special  types  of 
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capital  stock,  whose  complete  financial  status  must  be  procured 
from  the  individual  reports  or  records  of  the  company,  are  to 
bo  found  among  the  older  i.sKues. 

Preferred  stock  issues  steadily  increased  from  1890  to  1898, 
during  the  period  of  railroad  reorgauization^  when  railroads 
were  forced  to  reduce  their  interest  charges.'  Since  1900,  how* 
ever,  the  use  of  preferred  stock  by  railrnads  has  decdined.  This 
decline  in  some  large  measure  was  due  to  the  increased  rates 
offered  by  other  public  utilities  and  industrials  on  their  pre- 
ferred stock  issues.  Railroads  could  not  profitably  compete 
with  these  higher  rates  and  so  resorted  to  bond  issues.  With 
ihe  influence  of  the  higher  interest  rates  which  must  now  be 
paid  for  money  together  with  the  Federal  taxes,  preferred  stock 
issues  will  increase  in  the  future.  This  is  already  evidenced  in 
the  issue  of  preferred  stocks  in  recent  receivership  organiza- 
tions. Modification,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  railraad  pre- 
ferred stock  regulations  from  the  elaborate  regulations  still 
attached  to  some  preferred  stock  issues  of  industrials,  many 
of  which  are  of  no  importance. 

Railroad  bonds  offer  the  most  perplexing  problem,  not  only 
in  ra'lroad  financial  statements,  but  in  all  corporate  loans.  If 
all  the  crydit  obligations  of  a  railroad  were  in  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent bond  issues  with  a  first,  second,  and  third  lieu  against 
all  properties  of  the  railroad,  the  problem  of  credit  obligations 
would  be  relatively  simple.'  But  with  the  intricacies  in  the 
corporate  relationships  which  have  been  built  up  through  the 
use  of  construction  companies,  holding  companies,  mergers,  con- 
solidations and  guarantees,  creditors*  claims  and  liens  are, 
indeed,  complicated  ones.  The  total  aggregate  burden  of  these 
obligations  upon  the  mileage  of  a  railroad  can  be  best  tested 
by  reducing  the  total  obligations  to  a  per  mile  basis.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  bunlen  of  these  obligations,  coupled  with 

•smart  PaKpctt,  BaUrond  Reorganization  <190.S).  A  stndy  of  the  re- 
celrerjihlps  In  thiH  voluiuo  gi\os  a  number  nf  fUiiHtrntions  of  this  tncreuse 
of  proferrtHl  »t<K*k  iwiu'H. 

The  White  ami  KeinMe'w  Atlas  anif  Divest  of  Roitnmd  Mortgngrn. 
fflrpB  the  complete  (ietails  of  ihi»  moricage  lion  in  t'raphir  form,  wliich 
very  much  slmplittcM  the  finnpUcatHl  details  of  the  rnilroad  mortgaife. 
Accou]i)nny{nK  the*<e  maps  is  a  copy  of  the  mortgage  instrument 
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the  analysis  of  its  net  earning:  power,  indicates  the  milroatrs 
ability  as  a  going  concern,  as  well  as  its  potential  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

While  the  claims  of  a  particular  security  cannot  be  isoktctl 
from  the  aggrefrated  obligations  of  the  company,  as  a  going 
concern,  the  priority  in  t!io  claim  of  an  individual  iRsue  does 
give  an  advantage  in  forfeitures  of  the  company's  own  claims. 
It  is  for  this  rea>son  that  the  first  moi-tf^age  bond  will  sell  at  a 
premium  and  a  third  mortgage  may  sell  at  a  discount,  even  where 
both  bond  issues  are  on  exactly  the  same  mileage.  If  tho  lien 
of  a  single  issue  is,  for  illustration^  a  first  lien  on  a  part  of  the 
main  line  mileage,  a  second  lien  on  the  remainder  and  a  third 
lien  on  some  branch  line,  what  is  the  exact  value  of  the  holder's 
claims?  Again,  a  debentui'e  bond  upon  one  railroad  is  often 
more  desirable  than  a  first  mortgage  upon  another  system.  It 
is  the  equity  which  the  security  possess*  as  well  as  the  value 
of  the  mileage  and  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  that  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  claim. 

The  variations  in  these  liens  are  illustrated  tn  the  two  mort- 
gage maps  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  and 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway.'  In  the  mortgages  of  the  for- 
mer railroad,  the  consolidated  ^Y^^  of  1957  arc  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  several  different  liens  under  a  single  mortgage.  The 
only  difference  between  this  particular  mortgage  and  a  trunk 
line  is  that  the  latter  will  generally  represent  a  greater  mileage. 
In  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  represented  one  of  the 
simplest  mortgage  structures.  Tjoink  lines,  of  course,  will  not 
show  as  simple  a  structure  as  tliis  latter  system.  The  keys  to 
the  maps  are  self-explanatory. 


'The  two  rnllroafl  tnortcajro  maps  clte<l  were  FPloctetl  l)eoause  of  their 
filmpliclty  aiiil  coiiipucInes.s.  Thcsie  two  uiortKaKe  maps,  however,  repre- 
sent tho  two  contrasts  a«  well  n^  the  more  n>mplk*afpd  Mnrt  Inrper  maps 
of  tine  frnnk-llno  systems.  The  pnr[*of»e  in  the  nse  of  these  nmpH  in  to 
brin^:  out  the  differem.-e  iu  the  clnirueter  of  liens.  Tlic^we  maps  are  taken 
from  the  plates  of  the  Khnher  h'tiiiroafl  Mortgogc  Man  Atlua  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  \V.  Kimher. 

Tlie  fttiHlent  will  tlritl  rfillrond  mort;;age  mnpR  Invahialile.  TTe  will 
find  his  8tudy  not  only  much  Blniplifled  us  far  as  a  real  un^lerHtandlnu  ot 
liens  but  infinitely  more  accurate. 


BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RAILWAY 


vote; — Iq   combinations   of   syuibola    tlie   hoavy    sj-uibols 
represent  Urst  or  underlying  Lteus. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh  Gen.  5s,  1937 ^  aaaaaa.^ 

liit     lieu  on     VJ  tnih's 

2Dd   lien  on  125  nillen 

3rd    Uen  on  1(K>  miles 

Also  secured   by   1st   Uen  on  practleatly   entiro 

capitnl  stock  of  Rochester  &  riii^lmrgli  Coal  & 

Iron  Co. 

Authoriied:  $4.7SO.OOO.    OutstaudiuK:  14,427,000. 

Do    Cons.  454«.  1957 r.^ ;■?-■ 

1st     U**a  on  1CX>  miles 

2nd   Uen  on     2!)  miles 

^rd    lien  on  V2Tt  miles 

4tli    ilen  im   HK)  miles 

Also  secured  upon  $249,700  (total  Issue  STrfW.OOO) 

capital  Ktock  of  Lake  Oaturto  Kerry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Also  secured  on  W)  miles  of  leaseholds  and  131 

miles  iriickHKe  riplits. 

Authorized:  $3r».0t»0.000.  Outstanding:  $16,414,000. 

Mlegbeny  ft  Western  Ist  4s,  1998. ■^^■4.B^i^ 

1st  lien  on  02  milen.  Including  branches, 
(juaninteed    [irtnolpal    and    Interest   by    RuflTalo. 
Roehesler  &  IMttsliur^'h  Uy.  Co.  by  endorsement. 
Close<l  MorlKage.    (.)ut.Manding:  |2.tX*0.<Xl0. 

Clearfield  ft  Mahoning  1st  Ss,  1943 jemsmsmx 

1st  ilen  on  20  miles 

Cunranteetl  principal  and  interest  by  nuffnlo. 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  Co.  by  endorsement. 
Authorizeil  and  outstanding :  $U0O,000, 

Lincoln  Parle  ft  Charlotte   1st  Ss,    1939 '"""F 

1st  lien  on  10  niiies 

Guaranteed  principal  and  Inlerent  by  nuffalo. 
Roi'hester  &  Tittsburgh  Ry.  (*o.  by  endorsement 
Authorized   and  nutsljiiidlng:  $350,000. 

Mahoning  Valley  R.  R.    No  Mortgage 

I^mmNl  in  perpetuity  to  BuITalo.  Rochester  & 
Pittj-burgh  Ry.  Co. 

Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh  1st  6s,  1921 

Lit  lien  on  109  miles 

Assume*!  by  B.,  R.  &  P.  Ry.  Co. 

Closed  Mortgage.     Outstaudlng:  $1,300,000. 

Do    Cons.  1st  6s,  1922 

Ist  lien  on  12ri  miles 

2nd  lien  on  109  ndlex 

Assumed  t»y  H..  R.  A  P.  Ry.  Co. 

Closed  Mortgage.    Outstanding:  $3,020,000. 

Copyrieht.    I9?0   by 

A.  W.  KIMBER  ft  CO..  Inc. 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 


Florida  Eut  Coast  lit  4%u,  1959 ■  ■  ■  ■  : 

lat  lien  on  617  miles  and  equipment 
Also  secured  by  pledge  of  following : 

Securities  Deposited   Issued 

Atlantic  &  East  Coast  Term. 

Ry.  Co 112,500    $25,000 

Jacksouville  Term.  Co 49,800      200,000 

Authorized  and  outstanding:  $12,000,000. 

I>o    Gen.  Income  Bonds  1959 ;i...ii.4rgt 

2nd  Uen  on  U17  miles 

Authorized    and    outstanding:    $25,000,000,    all 

owned  by  H,  M.  Flagler  estate. 


Tampa  &  Jacksonville  Ry.  Ist  58,  1949 

Ist  lien  ou  5(i  miles 

Authorized  :  $10,000  per  mile  of  road. 

Outstanding :  $480,000. 

Tampa  &  Gulf  Coast  R.  R  1st  5s,  1953 

Ist  lieu  on  TO  miles 

Further  secured  by  pledge  of  SO-year  traffic 
agreement  with  Tampa  Northern  R.  R.  giving 
company  entrance  into  Tampa  and  use  of  Tampa 
terminals. 

Guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  endorse- 
ment by  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co. 
Authorized :  $5,000,000.    Outstanding :  $750,000. 


Copyright.   1920  by 

A.  W.  KIMBER  ft  CO.,  Inc. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  that  this  equity  will  be  fully 
recovered  in  foreclosure  is  absurd.  However  successful  a 
receivership  may  be,  junior  liens,  at  least,  are  always  force<l  to 
compromise  thei**  claims.  And  no  one  is  absolutely  assure<l  of 
his  claims  until  the  highest  court  has  passed  upon  all  creditors* 
claims.  The  easy  success  of  the  railroad  reorganizations  of  the 
nineties  will  never  be  repeated. 

*'Thc  reason  why  the  rcRulations  of  1889  to  1893  were  sue- 
lO^liful,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazettef  "was 
MCaose  duriiiff  the  years  that  fnlUiwed  there  was  a  tremendous 
expansion  in  the  business  of  the  country,  a  wave  of  prnspcrity 
in  all  lines  of  industry,  and  a  freedom  from  governmental  inter- 
ferences. .  .  .  For  this  reason  a  reorganization  similfir  to  that 
of  the  Ualtimorc  and  Ohio,  or  the  Northern  Papific,  would  stand 
a  KMiall  I'ltanc'c  of  b<'ing  successful  with  the  Wabash  or  the 
Friseo  [speaking  of  the  four  recent  receiverships,  namely:  the 
Wabasli,  the  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  the  Chii-ago,  Hock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Missoui'i  Pacific]. 

"It  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  success  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  four  properties  now  in  ilinhrulties  is  to  be  based  on 
anylhintr  more  substantial  than  a  hope  for  good  luck,  thnt  the 
scaling  down  of  fixed  charges  be  drastic;  that  the  amount  of 
now  (rapital  to  be  put  into  Iho  company  be  ample.  .  .  .  Fur- 
Ificrmore,  a  very  substantial  margin  of  safety  b^'tween  fixed 
charges  and  minimum  earning  charges  must  be  assured." 

The  attitude  of  eonscn'ntive  interests  is  further  expressed 
in  the  n»cthod  of  capitalization  pursucil  by  some  of  the  specu- 
lative enti^rprises.  **Under  no  conceivable  definition  of  the 
word  could  thrse  stocks  be  considered  investments  at  any  time 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  yeai-s.  They  were  speculative 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  spc<ndntor  nuist  be  prepared  to  take 
losses  as  Avell  as  profits  .  .  .  (the  junior  securities).  This  class 
of  investors  should  be  able  to  take  a  1emporar>'  loss  for  its 
ultimate  gain.  Since  the  only  way  that  tlicse  junior  securities 
can  ever  be  devolope^l  into  good  interest  paying  investments,  is 
hy  a  very  complete  change  in  the  theory  on  which  the  roads 
have  been  financed  heretofore^  it  would  appear  that  in  the  long 
run  holdei*s  of  such  securities  would  very  nnich  benefit  by  sub- 
mitting to  quite  a  severe  present  loss/**  This  must  continue 
to  be  the  experience  of  any  over-inflated  securities,  rcganlless 
of  what  may  develop  in  the  railroad  situation. 

•The  UaiUcaif  AffC  QascUc,  vol.  hi,  No.  22  (May  20.  1014)  p.  117-1. 
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Not  all  of  this  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  appearing  in 
the  balance  sheet  has  been  directly  created  by  the  railroad  upon 
its  own  properties;  t,  c,  there  is  a  distinction  between  bonds  on 
the  company's  own  railroad  property  and  the  investments  in 
other  enterprises.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  railroad  mile- 
age is  also  operated  under  lease,  which  is,  as  far  as  the  operat- 
ing company  is  concerned,  as  much  a  payment  for  the  capital 
as  is  the  payment  of  interest  on  bonds.  The  varying  rates, 
amounts,  and  duration  of  these  leases,  which  are  never  fully 
given  in  railroad  reports,  make  it  difficult  to  capitalize  their 
value.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  capitalize  these 
rentals  only  at  an  arbitrary  rate.  Any  rate  assumed  in  esti- 
mating the  real  investment  value  of  these  leases  should  be  made 
on  the  present  market  rates.  If  the  railroad  is  paying  less 
than  this  rate  for  its  lease,  it  has  that  much  advantage.' 
"Where  the  full  information  concerning  these  leases  is  given, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  evaluate  them.  This  method  of  evalu- 
ating leases  will  bo  found  to  be  more  accurate  than  merely 
adding  the  sttxiks  and  bonds,  because  of  the  varying  charac- 
ter of  the  leasing  contracts,  unless  sufficient  detail  of  each  con- 
tract is  given  to  capitalize  each  one  separately  and  thus  to  secure 
an  unquestioned  valuation  of  the  total. 

The  gi'oss  capitalization  of  the  railroad,  then,  is  the  sura 
of  its  outstanding  capital  stock,  mortgages,  bonds,  notes,  and  the 
approximate  rent  capitalization ;'  and  net  capitalization  is  the 
remainder  after  the  deduction  of  the  item  "Seciirities  Owned," 
which  renders  an  income  to  the  railroad,  from  the  total  gross 
capitalization.  Where  bonds  are  issued,  but  deposited  as  collat- 
eral, and  notes  are  issued  against  them,  the  amount  added  to 
gross  capitalization  would  be  the  total  of  the  bonds  deposited 
as  collateral.  The  notes  outstanding  would  be  the  net  capitali- 
zation. Neither  should  the  unissued  securities  which  are 
allowed  by  regulation  to  be  carried  at  par  and  to  be  offset  by  a 
current  asset  in  the  balance  sheet  be  included  in  the  net  capi- 

"The  jniarantee,  for  example,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  United  New 
Jersey  nallroad  and  Canal  ('oiupany  by  the  PiMinsylvanla  is  reuUy  n 
rheap  pnarantee  from  th*»  pofnl  at  vii*w  of  the  parent  company. 

*ir  this  Item  is  to  apr)ear  as  a  liability  it  should  also  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  property  iuvestnient  on  the  asset  side. 
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talization.  No  money  has  been  expended  in  the  representation 
of  these  accounts.  They  are  merely  bookkeeping  items;  net 
capitalization  is  a  representation  of  an  actual  capital  invest- 
ment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  investments  of  a  number  of  railroad 
systems  makes  the  value  at  which  they  are  carried  an  imjwrtant 
influence  on  the  capitalization  of  the  company.  The  legal  limi- 
tations now  placed  upon  these  investments  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment have  forced  some  sales  of  former  holdings  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  laws  and  the  adoption 
of  additional  laws  in  1913  will  check  future  investments. 

The  practice  of  carrying  these  securities  at  par,  rather  than 
at  a  fair  market  value,  does  not  ^ve  the  true  value  of  the 
holdings/  A  subsidiary  company  whose  bonds  are  carried  at 
par  may  have  failed  to  earn  its  interest  charges  for  years, 
regardless  of  what  the  securities  may  have  cost.  No  corpora- 
tion, or  individual  at  least,  would  be  willing  to  purchase  these 
securities  at  par.  The  value  of  many  of  these  securities  can  be 
obtained  only  through  an  investigation  of  the  individual  prop- 
erties. For  many  of  these  issues  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  safety  deposit  boxes  of  trustees,  there  has  never  been  any 
general  market  price.  Other  securities  have  never  even  had  a 
market  quotation. 

Upon  one's  first  introduction  to  railroad  capitalization,  the 
wide  range  of  capitalization  seems  inconsistent.'  In  a  few  cor- 
porations, it  is  undoubtedly  inconsistent, — it  is  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  promoters  with  opulent  optimism,  who  sold  bonds 
at  large  discounts  on  the  basis  of  future  earnings  which  were 
fairy  dreams,  or  the  properties  were  over-capitalized  to  enhance 
the  promoters'  profits.  The  differences  in  the  capitalization  of 
the  railroads  are  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  differences  in  physi- 
cal variation.  Many  of  these  conditions  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  such  as  the  differences  in  construction,  etc.,  required 


'See  Morris  and  Essex  Extension  RaUroad  {Moody*a  Manual,  1917, 
p.  1327). 

*A  comparison  of  tbe  capitalization  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
with  the  capitalization  of  English  railroads  will  be  found  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  accounting  methods :  See  W.  B.  Lawson, 
Briiiah  Railroads  (1913),  chaps.  1  and  11. 
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by  the  variation  of  territory  traversed.  Some  systems  have  made 
great  outlays  upon  road  beds,  the  reduction  of  grade  crossings, 
etc.,  by  which  they  have  greatly  retluccd  opcniting  expenses  and 
their  capitalization  is  too  small.'  A  few  systems  have  as  many 
as  four  tracks  on  a  part  of  their  mileage,  and  therefore  have  a 
very  much  higher  cost  of  construction  account  than  does  the 
road  with  a  single  track.  The  difference  between  the  invest- 
ments of  a  railroad  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  which  owns  exclu- 
sive terminals,  and  a  railroad  which  docs  not,  is  often  sufficient 
to  Justify  these  differences  in  capitalization. 

One  railroad  might  have  a  much  larger  capitalization  than 
another,  yet  the  burden  of  the  carrying  charges  of  this  obliga- 
tion be  less  than  that  of  a  railroad  with  a  smaller  capitalization; 
i.  e.,  a  corporation  can  borrow  a  larger  amount  if  it  pays  4 
per  cent  instead  of  5  per  cent,  and  still  be  cari-j-ing  the  same 
interest  charge.  Some  of  the  railroads  which  issued  long  tenure 
bonds  at  3  per  cent  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  able  to  continue 
carrying  a  very  much  larger  capitnlizatlon  than  railroads  which 
will  be  required  to  refund  a  large  portion  of  their  funded  obli- 
gations in  the  next  few  years.  Consequently,  without  a  close 
examination  of  the  tenures  and  interest  rates  of  the  funded  obli- 
gations, a  study  of  a  railroad's  capitalization  is  incomplete. 

With  the  necessity  of  increased  charges,  railroads  will  be 
forced  to  increase  their  incomes.  Efficiency  will,  no  doubt,  yield 
some  increa.se,  but  the  larger  part  must  come  from  an  inereaso 
in  earnings.  It  is  the  relationship  of  the  latter  to  tho  capitali- 
zation which  tells  the  ultimate  story  of  the  safety  of  return  to 
the  investor.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  railroads  with  larger 
capitalization  will  give  a  smaller  margin  on  funded  debt  and 
vice  versa.  Fixed  charges  on  the  road's  mileage  should  not 
take  more  than  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  net  returns  from 
operations.*  While  some  parallelism  in  capitalization  should 
exist  among  systems  operating  in  similar  territories,  this  form 
of  measurement  allows  for  elasticity  without  sacrificing  the  in- 

'Frederlck  A.  Cleveland  and  Fred  Wilbur  PoweU,  Railroad  Finance 
(1912).  p.  45.  These  autiiors  state  that  in  most  iustauces  the  urigiuul 
capttallzatlon  of  railrnnds  was  inndoqiinte. 

"For  a  complete  dlscussiou  of  thia  subject  see  previoOB  chapter. 
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r«vtm«nt  pontion  of  the  Mmritics.  As  lone  ms  pimiati  inrvst- 
nMmt  H  nrpnmnitai  bade  of  eairitalizatioii.  it  mak»  no  differ- 
«iM«  to  th«  inrntor  wbetber  the  eaintalizatioit  is  lan^  with 
hi|h  caminipi  m  Xhf,  capitalization  loir  vith  small  earnings, 
when  the  reiatire  margins  abore  the  fixed  charges  are  cqaira- 
lent  For  of  what  ralne  is  a  low  capitalixatioii  if  income  far- 
niches  inadecpiate  mannns  to  fixed  ehanpesf 

It  is  apparent  from  this  latter  that  the  proporti<m  between 
borrowed  and  proprietary  capital  would  be  a  determinant  in 
the  safety  of  the  bonds.  Eren  if  the  capitalization  were  high, 
and  the  proportion  of  bonds  low,  the  bonds  coold  occnpv  a 
strong  position.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  very  large  over-capi- 
talization were  represented  in  the  capital  stock  issues,  the  gen- 
eral credit  of  the  company  would  be  affected  and  the  value  of 
these  stocks  would  always  be  subject  to  a  possible  discount  in 
the  valuation  by  some  Public  Service  Commissions.  The  market 
position  of  railroad  stock  under  these  conditions  will  force  the 
railroad  to  market  its  new  stock  at  a  large  sacrifice,  and  this  in 
turn,  will  force  the  issuance  of  bonds.  This  will  destroy  the 
enviable  rank  of  the  bonds,  and  the  corporation  is  penalized  for 
the  over-issue  of  its  capitalization  through  capital  stock.  The 
result  is  a  further  weakening  of  the  railroad  unless  the  added 
improvements  give  a  larger  relative  earning  power.  Roads, 
however,  which  have  a  healthy  capitalization  and  a  large  ratio 
of  stocks  to  bonds  and  which  have  persisted  in  adhering  to  this 
principal  in  new  issues,  have  a  much  better  credit  position  than 
the  company  with  a  large  ratio  of  bonds.  This,  of  course, 
assumes  that  the  railroad  has  low  rental  charges. 
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The  Origin. — Equipment  obligations  grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  weak  railroads  to  secure  fuiula  by  other  methods  than 
those  ordinarily  used  in  floating  fixed  obligations.  Under  the 
handicap  of  a  large  debt»  embarrassed  railroads  could  not  secure 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  through  the  use  of  the 
general  mortgage.  No  investor  was  willing  to  purchase  a  weak 
railroad's  bonds  or  notes,  whose  tangible  security  depreciated  in 
fifteen  years  or  less  and  was  junior  to  all  existing  funded  debt 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  issue.  This  condition  necessitated 
the  creation  of  an  equipment  obligation  which  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other  funded  indebtedness  of  the  railroad.  Out 
of  this  necessity,  a  new  form  of  security  originated  in  the  late 
sixties.' 

While  this  plan  of  financing  in  the  beginning  was  used  only 
by  encumbered  railroads,'  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  recog- 
nized as  a  sound  inclliod  of  financing  for  all  railroads  in  pro- 
viding their  equipment  requirements.  With  the  separation  of 
the  equipment  oblignlions  from  the  other  funded  ilebts,  rail- 
roads are  not  required  to  place  an  extraordinary  burden  upon 
current  earningR  of  any  one  year.  Not  only  is  the  burden  of 
the  fixed  investment  reduced,  but  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
tuntics  reduces  the  interest  charges  and  enables  the  railroad  to 
retire  the  obligations  out  of  current  earnings  before  the  rolling 
stock  is  extinct.  The  growth  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
securities  as  compared  with  the  growth  in  mileage  and  tonnage 

KTlie  American  Bar  Association  records  a  form  of  equipment  obllj^n- 
tlon«  as  early  as  1M45  of  the  .SchnykUl  NHvlgntion  Coinrniiiy.  (F.  Rawle. 
Acts  KelatlUK  to  Car  Triists  in  Force  in  Various  States  (1><S>3).  and 
Anier.  Bar  Assu.  Rep.  322  [1Sr»5].  See  also  Commerdat  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  vol.  Ixii  [ISfXi].  p.  259). 

'W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroads  Finance  and  OroanUation  (1915),  p.  171. 
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is  significant  of  the  importance  that  railroads  have  attached  to 
this  method  of  financing/ 

The  plan  used  in  the  issue  of  equipment  securities  bids  fair 
to  play  an  even  more  important  role  than  hitherto  in  secu- 
rity issues.  The  use  of  these  securities  is  now  being  extended  to 
the  financing  of  machinery  and  equipment  of  industrial  organi- 
zations though  other  public  utilities  have  used  these  securities 
in  a  small  way  for  some  time.  But  certain  uses  are  being  made 
of  these  securities  for  industrial  issues  which  are  unwarranted 
and  if  continued  will  destroy  their  enviable  position. 

While  the  high  character  of  the  railroad  equipment  securi- 
ties has  been  fully  appreciated,  there  are  possible  dangers  in 
the  competition  which  may  arise  between  underwriters  who  are 
willing  to  take  more  questionable  risks.  'VThile  the  rate  of 
return  and  methods  of  payment  will  no  doubt  remain  the  same, 
the  duration  will  probably  be  extended  and  the  amount  of  the 
equities  securing  these  obligations  will  be  lessened.  This  ten- 
dency has  already  appeared  in  some  types.  Conservative  bankers 
fully  appreciate  this  condition  and  are  correspondingly  more 
careful  in  their  own  selections.* 

Clamficaiion. — There  are  strictly  speaking  only  two  types 
of  equipment  issues  which  are  based  upon  fundamental  differ- 
ences. The  first  and  oldest  of  these  issues,  the  car  trust  certifi- 
cate, was  created,  as  already  stated,  to  overcome  the  legal 
olmtacles  in  priority  of  liens.    The  second  fundamental  type  of 
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(The  period  from  1915-1920  would  not  be  typical  and  Is  not  Included 
Id  the  table.) 

•necausp  of  this  possible  later  development  and  the  f^reat  complexity 
of  these  Iskuoh,  more  space  Is  given  to  the  discussion  of  these  securities 
rolativo  (o  railroad  bonds  In  general  than  probably  would  seem  to  be 
worrntitiMl.  The  conditions  referred  to,  however,  seem  to  Justify  this 
extended  treatment. 
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these  issues  is  the  equipment  bond  which  is  based  upon  a  con- 
ditional sale.  The  car  trust  bond  while  frequently  used  is  not 
clearly  a  distinctive  type,  thouf^h  it  does  vary  in  the  detail  of 
issue  as  explained  later. 

The  plan  under  which  the  car  trust  certificates,  commonly 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  plan,  are  issued,  has  become  quite 
well  standardized.  The  railroad  entere  into  a  contract  for 
equipment  with  a  manufaetui-er  and  makes  an  initial  payment 
on  the  stipulated  equipment  without  receiving  other  evidence 
than  a  receipt  for  such  payment;  that  is»  no  title*  has  been 
acquired  to  the  equipment  by  the  railroad.  "When  the  equip- 
ment is  ready  for  delivery,  a  formal  agiTccment  is  drawn  between 
the  manufacturer  and  an  individual,  an  association,  cor- 
poration, or  a  trust  company.'  Then  one  of  the  latter  leases 
the  equipment  to  a  railroad.*  The  lease  is  then  assii^ed  by  the 
individual,  association,  corporation,  or  trust  company,  to  a 
trustee,  and  interest  bearing  certificates  of  **  beneficial  interest 
in  the  association"  are  issued  and  sold  to  the  public,  and  the 
proceeds  are  used  to  pay  the  manufacturer/  The  title  to  the 
equipment  remains  with  the  tinistee  for  the  benefit  of  the  share- 
holders until  all  obligations  of  the  issue  have  been  paid.' 


^ 


'While  there  are  few  cases  affecting  these  issues  the  courts  «eem  to 
have  fullj-  niiprovwl  the  fimdameiual  principle  nnderlyluj?  the  ear  trust 
certificates.  (.See  F.  Rawle,  Acta  Relatini;  to  Car  Trusts  in  Force  in 
VaHoiijf  States  [IMKJ].) 

The  uonienclnture  for  these  securities  lacks  proper  standardbeation, 
and  some  fenlurcs  are  included  in  certain  types  of  Issues  which  wore  not 
formerly  used.  More  often  al tempts  ore  made  to  insert  iiew  conditions 
or  modify  the  two  existing  standard  forms  of  tlie  car  trust  certificate 
and  equipment  bond. 

■It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  purchaser  of  the  equipment  to  form  the 
assoeiatiou  which  purchai^es  ttie  equipment  or  at  least  to  be  represented 
on  the  association  formed  by  the  manufiictiirer.  the  railway  company,  or 
even  the  underwriting  hank.  The  American  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation has  declared  itself  against  tids  practice. 

^An  excellent  statement  of  the  procedure  of  the  issuance  of  car  trust 
certificates  is  given  in  the  Comtnrrcial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  vol. 
lixxil  (1006),  pp.  361-363  and  SSO-R-ll.  See  also  A.  S.  Dewing.  Railroad 
Equipment  Obligations.  Amer,  Econ,  Rev.,  vol.  Ill  fJune,  1017).  p.  3r»3. 

*The  Inrestnjent  Bankers'  Committee  on  Equipment  .Securities  in  its 
report  to  the  fieneral  Association  in  commenting  on  ownerships  states: 

"lu  addition,  various  schemes  have  been  proparpd  by  which  indi- 
viduals or  car  companies  acqidred  cars  from  time  to  time  for  the  uses  of 
a  particular  railroad,  arranging  for  lenses  of  the  same  to  the  railroad 
and  thereafter  seUing  equipment  lea.^^ed  certificates  to  bankers.  Although 
this  practice  has  become  quite  common,  these  arraDgements  are  open  to 
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The  exemption  from  taxation  in  certain  quarters  also  has 
had  an  important  bearing?  on  the  issue  of  these  securities.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  they  are  exempted  on  the  ground 
that  they  represent  a  partial  ownership  on  the  part  of  their 
holders.  There  is  now,  however,  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  best 
legal  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  question  of  taxation  on  these 
securities  has  been  fully  adjudicated.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  in  every  instance  that  the  issues  represent  physical  prop,- 
erty  and  the  payments  in  the  underlying  instrument  are  made 
payable  in  "rentals"  and  not  "interest."  As  the  trustee  is 
always  relieved  of  any  obligation  by  the  indenture,  the  pay- 
ment of  these  costs,  if  they  arise,  always  devolves  upon  the  rail- 
road. Even  if  this  obligation  is  not  assumed  in  the  agreement, 
the  practice  has  been  for  railroads  to  pay  all  such  obligations, 
regardless  of  the  shareholder's  residence.  Because  of  this 
practice  any  references  to  the  assumption  of  such  obligation 
have  generally  been  omitted  in  the  trust  deeds  of  Pennsylvania 
organizations. 

These  certificates'  are  usually  further  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 


questloD  on  the  ground  that  these  indlTiduals  are  usuaUy  either  the  raU- 
road  Itself  In  a  different  form,  the  stock  of  the  car  company  usually  being 
owned  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  Individuals  being  agents  of  the 
railroad  company  and  not  representing  anybody  else. 

"We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  so-called  form  of  equipment  trust  Issued 
tinder  what  is  commonly  known  among  bankers  as  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
but  to  certain  other  forms  of  trusts  in  which  individuals  appear  as 
lessors/* 

(Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  In^ 
vestment  Bankers*  Association  [Phil.,  Nov.,  1914],  pp.  40-41). 

'Formerly  additional  warrants  were  issued  In  conjunction  with  the 
lease,  but  they  are  now  considered  unessential,  and  have  been  super- 
ceded by  the  endorsement  of  the  car  trust  certificates  by  the  railroad. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  legal  changes  which  have  been  en- 
acted to  protect  the  trust-certificate-holders  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
original  purpose  of  this  security.  Also,  no  statutory  recognition  was 
formerly  made  of  conditional  sales  of  personal  property.  All  personal 
property  had  to  be  recorded  either  in  the  township  or  county  where  found. 
For,  if  the  equipment  were  found  in  a  locality  in  which  It  had  not  been 
recorded,  any  creditor  in  that  locality  would  have  had  prior  claim  to  the 
equipment  claimants.  And  any  separation  of  a  railroad's  funded  debt 
from  its  equipment  obligations  that  left  the  title  to  the  equipment's  own- 
ership with  the  railroad  was  also  impractical.  Equipment  security- 
holders under  such  an  arrangement  were  still  subject  to  all  prior  claims. 
These  dilBcnlties  have  now  be«i  largely  overcome  by  modifications  of  the 
law  which  dispense  with  the  Innumerable  registrations  that  formerly 
made  the  condttlonal  Mile  Impracticable. 
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cipal  and  interest  by  the  railroad  company.  But  this  guaran- 
tee has  never  resulted  in  any  financial  benefit  to  the  owners 
of  equipment  certificates.  As  lonp  as  the  holders  of  these  securi- 
ties have  prior  claim  to  the  rolling-stock,  the  real  test  of  any 
guarantee  is  receivership. 

The  question  as  to  whether  car  trust  bonds  can  be  classed  as 
a  distinct  type  of  issue  has  already  been  raised.  Their  use. 
however,  seems  to  warrant  a  statement  concerning  their  char- 
acteristics. The  car  trust  bond  differs  from  the  car  trust  cer- 
tificate in  that  the  car  tnist  bond  is  a  mortjyage  on  the  lease — 
I.  (?.,  a  direct  obligation — whereas  the  car  trust  certificate  repre- 
sents anly  a  "beneficial  interest  in*'  the  lease  assigned  to  the 
trustee.  Though  technically  tins  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  car  trust  certificate  and  the  car  trust  bond,  in  prac- 
tice it  is  seldom  made.  Neither  is  the  distinction  very  \ntal 
financially,  as  the  security  of  both  classes  of  obligations  rests 
ultimately  upon  the  ownership  and  lease  of  the  rolling-stock. 

The  equipment  bond  or  equipment  note,'  the  most  modern 
of  these  issues,  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the  railroad.  After  the 
specifications  of  the  equipment  and  the  terras  of  sale  have  been 
agreed  upon,  the  railroad  cnrnpanV  makes  an  advance  payment, 
usually  from  ten  to  twenty-five  (more  frequently  ten)  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  equipment.  Under  this  agreement,  a  condi- 
tional sale  is  then  made  to  tlie  railroad,  and  bonds  or  notes  are 
issued  under  authority  of  the  trustee  to  complete  the  pajTuent 
for  the  equipment.  These  bonds  or  notes  are  a  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  a  first  n»ortgage  on  all  equipment  pur- 
chased under  this  agreement.  But  the  title  for  the  benefit  of 
the  security-holders  is  vested  in  the  trustee  until  all  the  bonds 
or  notes  and  all  of  their  attendant  expenses  under  this  agree- 
ment have  been  paid.  The  payments  of  these  securities,  as  in 
the  car  trust  certificates,  are  usually  made  in  serial  form.  If 
the  pa^Tuent  is  in  the  form  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  is  rare, 
the  adjustment  is  similar  to  the  settlement  of  any  mortgage 
bond. 


n^b**  plan  iind(>r  which  these  Issuci  nre  mflde  is  commonly  known  as 
iho  Nrw  Viirk  iWfln.  Wby  it  Is  oa!U4l  th<»  Xew  York  pJnn  no  one  baa  been 
iilfle  to  explain. 
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Trust  Dt-cd. — As  stated  in  the  description  abore.  these 
Bemritiee  involve  three  partiet  In  the  issue  of  the  egnipment 
bond  the  manufacturer  makes  a  eonditional  sale  to  the  railroad, 
which  issues  a  direct  mortgaiee  on  the  roUing-srtoek  purchased 
and  then  ast>lgn£  the  chattel  securing  the  hcrnds  to  a  trustee 
for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders  In  the  issuing  of  the 
ear  trust  certificates  and  the  ear  trust  bonds,  an  association  is 
formed.  The  security  of  the  latter  is  a  mortgage  on  the  lease 
of  the  rolling-stock  that  is  assigned  to  a  trustee,  while  the  car 
trust  certificate  is  a  certificate  of  participation  in  the  associa- 
tion. In  both  forms  of  issue,  the  leasing  organization  must  be 
distinct  from  the  railroad  company.  The  procedure  is  also  the 
same  if  a  corporation,  individual,  etc.,  acts  instead  of  the  asso* 
ciation. 

The  first  and  mosi  important  problem  of  the  trust  deed  in 
equipments  is  to  determine  whether  the  title  to  the  equipment 
is  properly  vested  in  the  trus*tee.  The  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  has  so  completely  covered  the  underljnng  require- 
ments of  the  proper  vesting  of  title  in  the  trustee  that  the  form 
of  indenture  supKestHl  by  a  committee  of  this  Association  is 
given  in  full  in  Appendix  B. 

"While  the  technical  form  of  the  indenture  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  each  case,  the  fun<laniental  requirements  affecting  the 
rolling-stock  are  much  the  same.  A  cash  payment  of  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  required,  and 
BCCuriticH  are  then  issued  against  the  balance,  and  secured  as 
before  stated.  A  name  plate  in<licating  the  trustees  relation- 
ship to  the  title  in  the  property  must  then  be  placed  on  each 
piece  of  equipment,  and  no  other  claimant's  name  can  appear 
during  the  life  time  of  the  security  except  the  name  of  the  rail- 
road company.  The  latter  is  also  o))]igatcd  to  report  annually  or 
semi-annually  as  to  the  nuinher,  size,  ser\*iee  of  equipment,  the 
amount  destroyed,  and  the  number  substituted  and  undergoing 
repair,  which  are  subject  to  the  imlenture.  The  railroad,  also, 
must  keep  all  rolling-stock  insured  and  in  repair,  pay  for 
all  taxes,  provide  for  the  regulation  of  all  patents  and  safety 
devices^  and  for  all  outlays  or  reasonable  expenses  made  by  the 
trustee.  The  trustee  is  not  liable  except  for  neglect,  and  is 
^/g^V"         ircd,  on  default  of  any  payments  due,  to  seize  the 
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Huipment  after  a  stated  period,  usually  thirty  days.  The  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  certain  percentage,  ordinarily  50  per  cent,  of  the 
security  hoIdei*s  must  be  had  to  give  ttie  trustee  the  authority 
to  take  action.  Anything:  less  than  50  per  cent  is  question- 
able. A  larjje  institutional  hohler  of  an  equipment  issue 
recently  refused  to  accede  to  certain  requests  until  reminded 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  holders  could  authorize  an  action.  Nor* 
mally.  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  such  a  small  ratio 
to  determine  action  on  this  kind  of  a  security. 

If  the  railroad  has  purchased  equipment  on  conditional  sale, 
all  the  p]'ovisians  found  in  the  Icaso  of  the  car  trust  certificate 
and  trust  deed  are  found  in  the  trust  deed  of  the  equipment 
bond,  as  the  lease  in  the  strict  sense  docs  not  exist  in  a  condi- 
tional sale.  In  the  latter,  direct  semi-annual  or  annual  inter- 
ests payment,  and  in  the  former,  the  rentals  are  so  apportioned 
that,  when  the  last  paytiicnt  falls  due  the  whole  obligation  has 
been  caneclled.  The  essential  safeguards  in  well-drawn  instru- 
ments of  cither  class  are  practically  the  same,  varjing  only  in 
the  technicalities  peculiar  to  the  respective  instrumenta. 

Duration  and  Tenm  of  Payment, — The  standard  period  of 
equipment  securities  lias  been  ten  years.  The  Pennsylvania 
Equipments,  which  fell  due  on  September  1st,  1914,  with  a 
tenure  of  twenty-five  years,  and  iJie  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie 
issues  of  twenty  years  are  the  exception  and  not  tlic  rule. 
Since  1907  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  the  Lehigh  &  New  Englanrl  Railroad, 
and  a  few  other  systems  have  issuetl  fifteen-year  series. 
Whether  the  fiftccn-year  maturities  will  be  substituted  for  the 
ten-year  maturities,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine-  The  wide 
margin  of  safety  that  these  securities  have  possessed  under  the 
ten-year  period  has  been  the  large  factor  in  contributing  to 
the  high  character  of  these  securities.  But  to  condemn  an 
increased  duration  upon  this  basis  is  hardly  justified. 

Serial  payments  have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  such 
a  fixed  part  of  the  method  of  i.ssuing  equipment  securities  that 
it  has  never  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  question  any  consid- 
eration. The  adoption  of  the  serial  method  of  payment  in  the 
early  issues  was  not  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  weak 
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railroads^  but  a  requirement  arbitrarily  demanded  by  the  lend- 
ers, because  of  the  short-lived  equity.  "Whether  this  method  of 
repayment  will  be  continued  with  the  change  in  the  character 
of  equipment  and  the  shifting  to  other  methods  in  financing 
other  fixed  property,  is  open  to  question.  "With  an  asset  which 
depreciates  so  rapidly,  the  safest  and  cheapest  method  is  to 
increase  the  equity  behind  the  securities  at  an  increasing  ratio 
to  the  longer  maturities ;  otherwise,  the  cost  of  financing  will  be 
too  great. 

When  the  investment  of  the  sinking  fund  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain uses  or  investments,  the  company's  credit  is  strengthened, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  affect  to  a  corresponding  degree  the 
strength  of  equipment  issues.  Further,  if  the  sinking  fund  is 
held  in  the  form  of  a  savings  bank  deposit,  it  will  yield  only  3 
per  cent,  and  companies  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  higher 
rate  obtainable  in  the  other  forms  of  investments.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  past  have  shown  that  where  the  sinking  fund 
existed  in  the  form  of  cash  deposits,  the  temptation  to  use  this 
cash  for  other  than  its  original  purpose  has  always  been  great- 
est with  the  systems  in  a  questionable  financial  position.  And 
these  systems  have  always  misused  their  sinking  funds  when 
these  reserves  should  have  been  most  carefully  protected.  The 
method  of  administration  and  character  of  investments  must 
always  be  the  real  tests  of  a  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
experience  of  early  American  railroads  will  never  be  repeated  in 
the  same  promiscuous  fashion,  though  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  railroad  having  a  reserve  not  to  use  these  funds,  when 
it  finds  itself  in  a  strained  position.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
restrictions  safeguarding  such  a  reserve  are  the  real  test  of  the 
worth  of  a  security.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of 
the  majority  of  American  railroads  when  it  was  essential  to 
borrow  in  order  to  maintain  a  sinking  fund.  Sounder  financing 
would  have  demanded  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  necessity  of  borrowing  in  order  to  maintain  a 
sinking  fund  ultimately  increases  the  total  amount  of  the  debt. 

Physical  Factors  of  Equipment. — The  rapid  obsolescence  and 
deterioration  of  equipment  have  made  it  difficult  to  establish  an 
absolute  and  common  standard  of  measurement  that  could  be 
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applied  to  all  railroads.  The  relative  improvements  in  rolling- 
stock  have  been  much  grreater  than  in  road  beds,  terminal  build- 
ings, etc.  Locomotives  which  ten  years  affo  were  built  for  fast 
passenger  or  heavy  freiglit  traffic  are  now  used  only  on  hran<>h 
lines.  Obsolescence,  as  pointed  out  under  "Depreciation/*  may 
become  the  most  important  factor  in  a  consideration  of  the  value 
of  the  equipment  underwritten.  This  suggests  tlie  necessity  of 
a  careful  examination,  not  only  of  the  model  and  capacity  of 
all  equipment,  hut  also  of  the  respective  dlstribulion  of  coal- 
cars,  passenger-cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  securing  an  indenture. 

If,  for  example,  the  safest  security  of  the  principal  is  de- 
manded, locomotives  should  not  constitute  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  the  security.  Not  only  have  the  improvements  been  much 
greater  on  locomotives  than  on  other  rolling-stock,  but  the 
effect  on  operating  costs  and  earnings  has  been  relatively  much 
greater.  The  present  articulated  Mullclt  compound  engine,  for 
example,  is  capable  of  drawing  twice  the  load  of  the  old  single 
expansion  locomntive.  With  tlie  increased  tractive  power,  tlic 
mere  numerical  strength  of  a  railroad  in  locomotives  may  be 
entirely  misleading.  An  aetual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
locomotives  has  taken  place  relative  to  the  growth  of  tonnage 
on  the  heavy  freight  ronds. 

The  efficiency  of  a  railroad  is  dependent,  not  only  upon  the 
capacity  and  traftive  power  of  its  locomotives,  hut  upon  their 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  its  traffic.  A  system  which  is 
largely  a  conl  carrying  road  or  has  heavy  grades  or  gi*eat 
density  could  of  necessity  demand  a  large  number  of  locomo- 
tives of  high  tractive  power.  But  great  tractive  power  in  loco- 
motives means  lessened  speed,  and  makes  them  less  efficient  for 
passenger  and  fast  freight  services,  which  demand  low  tractive 
power  and  high  speed.  Even  with  the  great  trunk-lines  of  the 
United  States,  which  demand  a  Avido  variety  of  equipment,  each 
system  will  usually  demand  that  a  majority  of  its  rolling-stock 
be  of  one  type.  Any  other  policy  than  that  of  the  adaptation 
of  e<|uipment  to  traflfic  nee<ls  must  affect  the  operating  eflRcicncy. 
And  any  VHlualion  of  locomotives  which  takes  no  recognition  of 
this  fact  must  always  l>e  in  error. 

Mere  numerical  comparison  of  cars,  even  of  the  same  kind. 
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tna3'  have  little  significance.  They  will  differ  not  anly  in  capac- 
ity, but  in  ori(?inaI  cost,  in  repnlr  pxpenses,  in  their  length  of 
life,  and  in  the  uses  of  the  equipment.  The  prohtem  of  effici- 
ency in  car  service  is  much  the  same  as  tliat  of  locomotive — 
one  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  system.  To  have  too  large 
cars  ia  just  as  costly  as  to  operate  too  small  cars.  It  is  also 
unceonomical  for  a  railroad  that  has  heavy  or  dense  traffic  to 
possess  many  cars  that  cannot  be  loaded  to  the  fullest  capacity, 
and  %ice  versa,  for  light-weight  traffic. 

A  few  facts  concerning  changes  in  car  equipment  verify 
these  contentions.  The  average  capacity  of  the  ordinary  box- 
car in  1920  is  about  three  and  one-half  times  what  it  was  in 
1870.  The  wooden  box-car  of  a  decade  ago  is  now  being  rapidly 
displaced  by  the  under-franu*  steel  or  all  steel  car,  and  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  now  built  are  of  either  the 
last  two  classes.  The  new  steel  passenger  day-coach  has  in- 
creased its  carrying  capacity  over  the  old  wooden  conch  approx- 
imately 100  per  cent.  With  the  increased  use  of  heavier  mate- 
rial, the  dead  weight  has  also  materially  increased.  In  a  steel 
de  luxe  passenger  train,  the  weight  of  the  passengers  is  ex- 
tremely small  as  compared  to  the  total  weight  of  the  car.  The 
steel  under-frame  box-car  has  increased  on  the  average  about 
100  per  cent  in  carrj-ing  capacity  and  50  per  cent  in  dead 
weight  over  the  old  wooden  car. 

Depreciation.^ — Any  statement  bearing  upon  depreciation 
can  be  only  an  approximation.  But,  an  approximation  of  de* 
preciation  is  adequate,  if  a  sufficient  margin  is  allowed  between 
the  last  pajTuent  of  the  principal  and  the  final  extinction  of  the 
obligation.  By  the  semi-annual  or  annual  cancellation  of  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  principal  above  the  margin 
allowed,  original  equity  is  thus  more  than  maintained  during 
tlie  life  of  the  outstanding  securities.' 

With  normal  usage  and  proper  upkeep  of  the  equipment, 
the  equity  of  these  bonds,  theoretically  at  least,  increases  with 

'8«e  the  Master  Cor  DniMers*  Aiwodatlon  Mnntial  for  detalla  of  de- 
precifitlon  allnwancoiit. 

■Sec  various  briefs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ConuulMton  od  Vol* 

UttiODS. 
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each  payment  of  the  principal.  While  the  actual  depreciation 
of  the  equipment  will  be  less  in  the  first  year  of  its  service,  the 
sale  price  must  be  more  than  correspondingly  discounled, 
as  rolling-stock  which  is  once  put  into  service  can  be  marketed 
only  as  second-hand  goods.  But  the  sale  price  of  equipment, 
compared  with  its  operating  valuCj  toward  the  end  of  the  life 
of  the  equipment  would  relatively  he  discounted  at  loss  than  dur- 
ing the  second  year's  use  of  the  equipment.  On  the  average,  if 
the  terms  of  the  indenture  have  adequately  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  equipment,  and  the  trustee  lias  enforced  these 
requirements,  a  sufficient  sale  price  could  undoubtedly  be 
secured,  if  the  railroad  went  into  insolvency,  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing bonds  in  full.  If  the  old  term  of  ten-year  bonds  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  increased  use  of  steel  in  equipment,  the  equity 
will  become  correspondingly  greater  toward  maturity.  This 
advantage  may  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  term  of  the  bonds. 

The  number  of  variables  is  too  great  to  establish  any  other 
than  an  approximate  average.  But  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  average  depreeiation  is  suffieient  to  determine  the  equity 
against  outstanding  bonds.  Depreciation  will  vary  not  only 
between  different  roads,  but  with  the  same  road  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  density  and  character  of  traffic,  the 
nature  of  the  roadbed  nnti  topography  of  the  country,  the  size 
and  the  amount  of  rolling-stock,  the  character  and  age  of  the 
equipment  already  owned,  all  must  be  determined  before  a 
correct  measurement  or  comparison  of  depreciation  or  mainte- 
nance can  be  made.'  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since 
1907  has  required  that  depreciation  be  written  off  annually. 

Maintenance  and  Bcncwals. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  1920  Federal  statute*  is  forced  to  main- 
tain specific  rules  governing  the  maintenance  charges  of  the 
rolling-stock.  All  trust  deeds  or  leases  require  that  the  rail- 
road shall  maintain  all  equipment,  but  these  instruments  usually 
do  not  state  the  amount.  If  any  stipiilated  allowance  is  made, 
the  Master  Car  Builders*  Association  rules  are  used  which  put  a 

^Arthur  S.  Dewing,  The  Financial  PaUcy  of  Corporation*   (1D20), 
vol.  i.  p.  101  8e<i.  footuole. 

•Federal  Law  of  February  28.  1920. 
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Specified  price  upon  each  part.  The  indenture  or  lease  also 
requires  that  if  any  rolling-stock  is  sold  or  destroyed,  it  must 
be  replaced.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  covered  by  insraranee 
But,  e\'cn  when  these  allowances  are  made,  any  single  standard 
cannot  be  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Experiences  similar  to  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  llailroa3 
indicate  the  necexsity  of  close  scrutiny  of  maintenance.  While 
fraud,  as  in  the  ''farming  out"  of  the  Illinois  system  in  1909- 
10,  is  very  rare,  the  greatest  waste  may  occur  under  this  item. 
Much  the  same  variables  which  affect  depreciation  affect  main- 
tenance cost,  and  in  any  comparative  analysis  of  maintenance 
costs,  the  same  data  and  same  variables  must  be  used-  For 
illustration,  it  is  very  ob>'ious  that  if  a  company  has  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  old  i-olling-stock  when  new  equipment  ia 
added,  the  maintenance  cost  must  be  disproportionate  to  that  of 
a  road  having  a  large  amount  of  new  equipment. 

The  age  of  equipment  has  a  more  important  Waring  upon  the 
coat  of  maintenance  than  any  other  single  item.  Some  of  the 
large  packing  companies  have  found  it  more  profitable,  after 
a  car  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  to  dispose  nf  it  and  purchase 
new  equipment,  because  of  the  high  maintenance  charges  after 
this  period.  In  one  class  of  refrigerator-cars,  prior  to  1914,  for 
illustration,  the  charges  ran  as  follows:  for  the  first  five  years, 
$40;  for  the  second  five  years,  $110;  for  the  third  five  years, 
$120.*  The  life  of  these  same  cars  was  estimated  at  fifteen  years 
with  a  salvage  recoverj'  of  10  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

The  degree  of  care  with  which  train  crews  operate  on  dif- 
ferent 83r8tems  has  been  found  to  materially  cut  or  increase 
these  costs.  This,  of  eourso,  docs  not  account  for  the  variation 
in  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  differences  in  road  beds,  amount 
of  rolling-stock,  topography,  character  of  traffic,  etc.  If  a  con- 
aiderable  amount  of  a  raili'oad's  equipment  is  rented,  the  main- 
tenance charge  will  be  deceptive  as  a  criterion  of  the  road's 
condition,  as  no  part  of  the  rental  is  charged  to  this  account 
but  must  appear  in  the  account  of  the  owner. 


^Friitii  H  ■  ontlilentlal  report  baaed  iii>on  a  private  InvptitlKatlon  of  a 
large  curiKirutiou. 
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Insurance. — All  trust  deeds  recjuire  that  all  equipment  be 
insured.  The  amount  of  this  insurance  is  usually  left  either  to 
the  railroad  or  to  an  agrpement  between  the  railroad  and  tho 
trustee.  A  few  trust  deeds  stipulate  that  the  amount  shall  be  a 
stated  rate  of  the  valuation  placed  on  equipment  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association.  A  great  deal  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  by  the  average  laymen  on  the  importance  in  the  trust 
deed  of  insurance  than  is  really  warranted.  Rolling-stock  is 
always  widely  scattered  and  the  de,stniction  of  any  large  amount 
of  the  equipment  securing  any  one  issue  is  highly  improbable. 
The  factors  governing  the  amount  of  this  insurance  w^ould  be 
determined  as  follows:  first,  the  percentage  of  the  equipment 
tinder  the  indenture  to  the  total  equipment  of  its  kind;  second, 
the  average  percentage  of  equipment  destroyed  by  Avreckage, 
fire,  etc.  (To  assume  a  greater  insurance  charge  than  this 
"Would  involve  a  useless  expenditure  for  the  road.)  This  risk 
■would  not  avenige  more  than  10  per  cent  during  the  life  of 
the  equipment,  and  a  20  per  cent  risk  would  give  more  than 
an  ample  margin  for  all  losses. 

Invcsinicnt  Position. — A  great  deal  of  unwarranted  preju- 
dice has  existed  among  certain  investors  against  equipment 
Becurities.  This  can  he  largely  attributed  to  the  risk  of  a  secu- 
rity which  is  dependent  upon  a  property  that  deteriorates  as 
quickly  as  rolling-stock.  "When,  however,  the  legal  safeguards 
of  equipment  obligations  which  protect  the  shareholder  are  thor- 
oughly understood,  this  opposition  is  soon  changed.  Because 
of  this  misunderstanding  several  state  legislative  requirements 
for  legal  savings  have  excluded  equipment  obligations  as  a  form 
of  legal  investments.  In  consequence,  many  of  the  small  trust 
companies,  sanngs  banks,  and  trustees  have  also  been  influenced 
to  refrain  from  purchasing  equipment  obligations.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  especially  triie  of  car  trust  certificates.  A  small 
New  York  State  banking  house  during  the  summer  of  1914,  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  requested  a  friend 
at  the  head  of  a  certain  bond  house  to  replace  with  bonds  the 
certificates  of  participation  of  a  large  and  important  issue  which 
it  held  as  a  collateral  on  a  loan.  The  claim  of  the  credit 
department  was  that  under  the  peculiarly  strained  market  ''no 
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stock"'  could  be  accepted  m  collateral.  It  is  to  be  feared  thit 
this  credit  man,  coriHidering  the  strength  of  this  issue,  was  not 
very  familiar  with  equipment  obligations. 

From  this  standpoint  of  investment  safety  and  rate  of 
return,  no  class  of  securities  has  enjoyed  as  enviable  a  record 
iw  oquipnjent  securities.  From  1880  to  1915  no  losses  are  re- 
ported, though  a  great  number  of  railroads  which  had  equip- 
ment securities  outstanding  did  go  into  receivership.'  Equip- 
ment Recuritics  have  necessarily  been  given  precedence  because 
of  a  railroad's  need  of  equipment  to  continue  businesflk  A 
bankrupt  railroad  would  find  it  not  only  more  costly  to  secure 
funds,  at  frequent  inten'als,  for  new  equipment,  but  probably 
impossible.  The  best  expediency  for  the  railroad  has  always 
been  to  fully  safeguard  the  equipment  security  holder. 

In  a  few  cases,  as  the  Norfolk  and  "Western  (1896)  and  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  (1886),  the  security  holders 
were  not  paid  in  cash,  but  were  given  bonds  in  partial  settle- 
ment. These  securities,  as  in  all  the  other  instances  of  similar 
adjustment,  eventually  rose  in  price,  so  that,  if  the  security 
holder  had  desired  to  dispose  of  his  holdings  at  the  increased 
price,  a  considerable  profit  would  have  been  realized  over  the 
original  principal  of  the  equipment  security  hohlings* 

While  it  is  common  practice  for  the  railroad  to  make  a  guar- 
antee of  the  principal  and  interest,  these  guarantees  do  not  add 
much  to  the  value  of  equipment  securities.  A  guarantee  of  the 
Issue  of  a  subsidiarj'  company,  however,  made  by  a  parent  road, 
may  prove  of  value;  though,  even  here,  if  the  issue  is  properly 
made  and  secured  the  guarantee  is  of  little  consequence.  In  a 
few  rare  instances,  the  manufacturer  of  the  equipment  will 

1*Thi»  Ktoc'k  ccrtlftciitfH  referrwt  to  here  were  the  car  trust  certificates. 
The  <;iiiirnnty  Trunt  Company  In  Its  Httle  hook  on  RaiUcay  Equip- 
fnrnf  Otiiijtntlftrnt  Elvrs  a  h^nc  list  of  railroad  reorganizations  In  which 
pnulpiiicnt  ohlicallniifi  were  not  dlMnrhed. 
Jn  two  lnHtinic<*«  of  rtMclvershlp  the  holders  were  ohUtjced  to  take 
over  the  f^iulptnent  and  resell  It  Init  without  Ioks.    These  rallroacU  were 
i\w  Unffjihi  Mild  Snwpiehannn  Railway  and  the  Detroit.  Toledo  and  Iron- 
ton.    H41H1  of  ihesf  Issiien  were  ntd  earefuUy  drawn. 
•The  only  compromlne  of  an  equipment  Issue,  known  to  the  niithor.  Is 
that  <tf  tlie  Whi'fdInc  and  Lake  Krle  K(|ui|uiieiit  SlnkioK  Fund  fJold  Honda. 
Tile  conditions  under  whlrh  the  issue  wan  orlclnnlly  hrougbt  were  UH* 
warranted  In  the  light  of  the  cundUion  of  the  railroad. 
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make  the  guarantee.  A  yery  considerable  niuaber  of  issues  are 
also  subject  to  redemption  at  a  slight  premium,  usually,  rang- 
ing from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

The  convertibility  of  these  securities  varies  directly,  as  the 
strength  of  the  railroad,  and  indirectly,  as  the  term  of  matu- 
rity. Equipment  securities  of  three  years  and  less  possess  a  high 
degree  of  convertibility.  The  longer  maturities  possess  about 
the  same  convertibility  as  other  funded  debts  of  equal  dura- 
tion. When  the  price  of  the  short  maturities  equals  that  of 
good  oommercial  paper,  there  is  always  a  strong  demand  by 
the  banks  for  these  securities.  When  equipment  obligations  are 
more  widely  understood  by  investors,  the  maturities  acceptable 
to  the  banks  will  be  increased  and  the  degree  of  convertibility 
of  the  already  accepted  maturities  will  also  be  greatly  increased. 
This  will  make  the  equipment  obligations  more  highly  desirable 
both  for  banks,  and  for  the  surplus  of  any  business. 


CHAPTER  XVTTT 

Street  railways  and  interitrban  traction 
company's  bonds 


History — Vrhan  Coynpames. — The  early  development  of 
urban  traction  systems  had  little  in  common  with  urban  trans- 
portation systems  of  today;  consequently,  from  their  history  no 
lessons  of  value  can  be  drawn  that  will  assist  the  Ktndent  in 
the  study  of  the  present  street  railway  securities.  In  less  than 
thirty  years,  urban  and  interurban  transportation  have  passed 
from  the  cumbersome  and  slow  moving  horsecar  to  the  elec- 
trically propelled  car.  which,  in  the  passen(?er  express  service  of 
the  interurbans,  compares  favorably  with  the  modem  railroad. 
The  short  life  of  street  railway  equipment  and  Ibe  rapid  suc- 
cession of  electric  improvements  and  inventions  have  made  this 
phenomenal  development  possible.  Even  where  equipment  has 
not  fully  deteriorated,  it  has  often  been  profitable  to  throw  it 
into  the  junk  heap,  because  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  new. 
The  ^owth  of  new  business,  both  through  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  f^rowin^  habit  in  the  use  of  public  utilities,  bus 
made  this  possible.  In  the  purely  speculative  and  badly  man- 
aged properties,  results  have  been  less  desirable  and  over-capi- 
talization has  accumulated.  However  this  would  have  probably 
resultetl  in  any  properties  so  mannped. 

The  first  street  railway  of  commercial  importance  beiran  with 
the  so-called  *'John  Mason  Cars"  on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  which  ran  on  cleats  nailed  to  the  pavinf;  blocks.  The 
cable  cars,  the  next  form  of  local  transportation  in  a  number 
of  cities,  were  first  introduced  in  San  Francisco  in  Aufoist, 
1873.  This  system  (rave  promise  for  a  time  of  dominating 
where  traffic  was  dense  enoujrh  to  warrant  the  outlay,  but  its 
experience  for  the  country  at  lar^  did  not  last  beyond  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  century/  Electric  transportation,  which  has  since  sup- 
planted all  other  systems  of  street  railway  transportation,  was 
extremely  slow  in  being  recognized.  The  earliest  effective  com- 
mercial laboratory  experiments  iu  electric  transportation  began 
about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  railroads,  but  it  was  not 
until  fifty  years  later  that  the  use  of  electric  cars  could  be  called 
a  success.  With  the  experiments  of  Stephen  D.  Field  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  early  eighties,  electrical  transportation 
began  to  assume  the  definite  modern  form  of  locomotion. 
Messrs.  Edward  M.  Bentley  and  Walter  H.  Knipfht  of  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  John  C.  Henry  of  Kansas  City,  and  Professor  Sydney 
H.  Short  of  Denver,  and  especially  Charles  J.  Van  Depolle,  all 
simultaneously  added  to  the  perfection  of  the  overhead  trolley 
system.  But  the  establishment  of  the  trolley  system  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  by  Frank  J.  Sprague  in  1888,  probably  marks 
more  distinctly  than  any  r>ther  attempt,  the  definite  commercial 
introduction  of  the  modern  electric  sj'steni. 

By  1890,  one-sixth  of  the  street  railway  mileage  of  the  total 
10,868  miles  in  the  United  States  was  equipped  in  wholo  or 
part  with  electric  motor  power.  In  1917,  this  mileage  had  in- 
creased to  44.676  miles,  with  11,304,660,462  revenue  passengers 
or  more  than  five  times  as  many  revenue  passengers  as  in  1890. 
and  an  increase  in  gross  revenue  from  approximately  ninety 
million  dollars  of  gross  income  to  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
nine  million  dollars  in  1917.*  Tlie  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  now  exceeds  five  billions,  which,  if  it  yielded  six  per 
cent,  would  give  an  approximate  return  of  $300,000,000  to  the 
investing  public.  Though  th<«4e  figures  in  and  of  themselves 
may  seem  to  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  invest- 
ments, they  show  the  growing  financial  importanee  of  this  chan- 
nel of  investments  and  the  increasing  equity  of  these  securities. 


'Thomas  rorameford  Martin.  Street  and  Electric  RallwayR,  U.  R. 
Bureau  of  Cmnun,  Special  Report  on  Street  and  Electric  RailwayB,  1902, 
p.  159  (iitor.). 

This  fljrure  has,  no  donht,  heen  somewhat  oxceeded  at  the  time  of 
thlK  puhUcation,  but  thlH  1h  the  last  anthoritati  t'  fltatinnenl:  that  can  be 
made.  All  the  above  data  are  taken  from  the  United  i^tates  Cenrntu  Bul- 
letin (1(»171.  f'mj»«fl  of  Elertriral  Induatries  (Street  Railways,  Printed 
1920).  These  ceususoa  are  made  every  five  years,  hut  two  or  three  years 
elaptie  1)ef(>re  they  are  published  aud.  cuusetiueutly,  tliey  are  ouly  of  his- 
torical value. 
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On  the  other  hand,  street  railways  are  relatively  new,  and 
their  prnbahle  vicissitudes  have  not  been  fully  measured,  so  that 
the  same  exact  conclusiona  cannot  bo  made  for  street  railway 
securities  as  are  possible  with  many  other  public  utilities  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume.  Electric-light  securities,  thou^fh  equally 
new  and  possessed  of  many  complications,  can  be  subjected  to 
the  more  exact  analysis  essential  to  an  accurate  g:uidc  to  securi- 
ties. The  problems,  however,  involved  in  street  railway  opera- 
tion and  financing  are  more  complicated  and  must  always  be  so. 
Through  the  efforts  and  ^idance  of  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Street  Railway  Association  and  its  Bureaus,  scientific 
information  is  bciiiR  collected  which  will  be  invaluable  in  street 
railway  security  analysis. 

Consolidation  With  Other  Pithltc  Utilities. — The  combina- 
tion of  tlie  electric-light  plant  and  the  power  plant  supply  is  not 
so  essential  in  a  large  city  as  it  is  in  the  smaller  cities,  because 
the  business  is  sufficient  to  warrant  independent  operation.  In 
a  number  of  smaller  cities,  unity  of  the  power  supply  is  almost 
imperative,  if  an  adequate  and  continuous  profit  is  to  be  main- 
tained. This  has  been  offset  in  some  eases  by  the  ability  of  the 
small  companies  to  obtain  cheap  current  supplies  from  large 
hydro-elect rie  power  companies  in  the  vicinity.  When  either 
of  these  conditions  is  absent  in  a  very  small  city,  investment 
in  street  railway  properties  becomes  questionable,  except  under 
special  or  peculiar  conditions  that  require  adequate  and 
detailed  explanation.  In  the  larger  cities,  the  economies 
brought  about  by  the  united  operation  of  all  electrical  proper- 
ties, when  properly  regulated,  ought  to  result  in  better  service, 
and  cheaper  rates  and  greater  profits.  Where  combination  is 
prevented  by  state  or  local  statutes,  repeal  of  the  statute  would 
undoubtedly  encourage  such  unification  to  public  advantage. 

There  has  been  another  aspect  which  has  frequently  been 
created  in  these  consolidations,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  in  the 
excess  price  paid  for  properties  in  order  to  secure  control. 
Many  of  the  properties  were  taken  over  at  over-estimated  valu- 
ations. The  interpretation  of  these  early  consolidations  and 
mergers  of  street  railways  themselves,  which  are  still  a  menace 
to  some  sj'stems,  is  exceedingly  well  put  by  Mr.  Doolittlo  of  the 
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American  Street  Railway  Association — it  might  be  incidentally 
stated  that  over-capitalization  has  had  its  fijeatest  abase  in  the 
past  in  urban  and  intcrurban  traction  company  or^nizations. 

"The  consolidation  or  merger  involved  in  the  purchase  of 
the  separate  lines  for  cash  or  securities  frequently  in  amounts 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  franchises,  expenses  of  pro- 
motion, and  the  cost  of  physical  property.  The  basis  of  acqui- 
sition was  the  value  of  the  owners  rather  than  costs,  such  value 
being  calculate<i  upon  the  supposed  advantageous  location  of 
lines  and  probable  future  earnings.  In  many  instancen,  the 
process  of  consolidation  was  hampered  by  the  efl'orts  of  the 
owners  to  capitalize  a  'nuisance  value'  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  create.  Not  only  did  the  cost  of  the  cansolidrited  system 
include  the  duplication  of  investment  in  property,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  obsolete,  and  discounte<l  future  earnings,  but  the 
consolidated  company  also  had  to  assume  such  contracts,  leases, 
or  other  obligations  as  the  predecessor  companies  had  under- 
taken. It  is  certain  that  if  electric  traction  could  have  been 
developed  when  urban  transportation  systems  were  first  needed, 
and  public  officials  had  i"ecogni7,e<1  the  advantages  <»f  a  public 
policy  of  regulated  monopoly  rather  than  competition,  sub- 
stantial investments  made  in  the  actual  protests  of  growth  of 
urban  street  railways  would  have  been  avoided. 

**The  novelty  of  electric  traction  in  its  early  life  afforded  a 
false  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  fostered  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  the  future  earning  power  of  such  systems.  Because  of  this, 
frequently  the  oldigations  assumed  in  consolidation  were  bur- 
dens under  which  the  systems  could  not  profitably  operate. 
High  cost  of  consolidation  or  reorganization,  over-extension, 
changes  in  business  conditions,  and  depression  were  among  the 
chief  causes  contributing  to  the  weakened  financial  position  in 
which  many  companies  soon  found  themselves.  Relief  was 
sought  from  these  conditions  in  receivership  litigation,  which 
involved  considerable  time  and  expense. 

''With  the  development  of  the  community  and  the  growth 
of  the  traction  system,  there  have  come  many  items  of  capital 
investment  which  are  unpi-oductive  in  their  nature.'    Compari- 


'  "Tli4*  evidence  before  Hie  bnnrd  would  se^m  to  indicate  that  burdens 
liave  been  throwo  upon  this  compmiy  faster  tbflu  the  Increase  in  traffic 
justifies.  •  •  «  ir  it  be  true  that  the  metropolitan  community  Is  load- 
Inj;  upon  this  company  burdens  which  It  cannot  bear,  the  community  is 
not  only  unwise  tn  its  own  intorwit.  bnt  It  la  committing  an  act  of  rank 
injustice  towards  the  i\.000  sharebolders  who  have  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply capital  aniountlns  to  $2ri,5S(i.828,  iucluding  premiumM."  iS'cconrf  .-In- 
tiual  Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  MassachuaetUf  1014, 
vol.  1.  pp.  440.  441. 
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sons  of  the  relation  of  added  dollars  of  invested  capital  per 
dollar  of  added  jrross  earning  of  several  urban  systems  in 
recent  years  disclose  the  magnitude  of  these  unproductive 
capital  expenditures,  many  of  which  have  been  due  to  onerous 
mnnicipal  requirements. ' '  * 

Population  Distribution  and  lis  Effect  on  Traffic^Tho  first 
factors  to  be  analyzed  in  a  study  of  street  railway  securities, 
consist  of  the  number,  prrowth,  ridinp  habits,  and  distribution 
of  population,  toffether  with  the  eharacter  of  the  city.  The 
importance  of  these  factors  and  the  minute  study  of  their  rela- 
tionship cannot  be  over-emphasized,  beeause  it  is  upon  theso 
factors  that  revenue  is  dependent.  Whether  the  city  is  strictly 
commercial  and  industrial  or  is  located  in  an  a(frit?alt"rnl 
region,  determines  both  the  required  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  traction  facilities.  The 
demand  for  transportation  will  also  often  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  topography,  as  well  as  the  physical  structure  of  the  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  topography  of  a  small-sized  city  has  fre- 
quently made  both  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  so 
high  that  the  margin  of  security  is  too  smoU  to  warrant  free- 
dom from  accident.  A  few  years  ago  a  bond  house  refused  to 
underwrite  a  bond  issue  for  a  street  railwoy,  because  it  was 
located  in  a  town  with  precipitous  hills,  and  the  trt^ey  com- 
pany had  no  automatic  broke  devices  for  preventing  accidents. 
One  serious  accident  would  either  have  made  very  heavy  in- 
roads upon  the  year's  profits,  or  have  placed  the  company  in 
receivership. 

In  the  sale  of  certain  street  railway  securities  considerable 
stress  has  been  placed  on  the  growth  of  the  city.  Future  esti- 
mates given  in  bond  circulars  arc  always  based  upon  the  past 
rate  of  growth.  Statistical  evidence  indicates  that  after  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  development  of  the  average  city  has  been 
reached/  "the  population   increases  at  a  decreasing  rate  of 


■P.  W.  Doollttlcv  Studies  In  the  Cost  of  tTrban  TransporUtioo  Service 
Rnrettu  of  Far  Hiswrch  of  .VriterUiiii  KU-ctrle  Hiiitwuy  Afwoclattoo, 
O0161.  |M>.  12  ami  17t. 

'Hiou  J.  Arnold.  Ueport  on  thr  i'Utthurifh  Tranttttortation  Pmhtem 
(IMO).  p  131*.  7'Ar  Jtrptirt  of  tSr  rhi(yii;o  Traction  nud  tiubtray  t'om- 
mUiioH  of  191«.  U.  W.  ToU  iArm,  (Kiolier,  11H4)  Deiivt-r  Traftk-  Invea- 
tJaatlon«.  Tbifl  niithor  mulntttliu  thut  ritieii  with  a  lari?c*r  ratio  of  falr- 
weatber  wfU  abow  a  amaller  proportion  of  rcreouo  paaacngera  than  the 
averase  dty. 
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While  these  conditions  will  have  a  more  percepti- 
ble effect  on  the  appreciation  of  stock  values  than  of  bond 
values,  the  tendency  where  securities  have  been  sold  on  the 
assumption  of  a  predicted  increase  in  growth  in  population, 
(which  prediction  is  seldom  realized)  is  for  bond  prices  to  fall. 

With  few  exceptions  of  our  largest  cities,  the  city  with  its 
population  largely  centralized  in  a  small  area,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  show  less  earning  power  than  a  city  with  a 
comparatively  well-distributed  population.  If  all  the  outlying 
areas  of  a  city  are  easily  accessible  from  the  business  areas,  a 
street  railway  three  miles  from  the  center  will  tap  nine  times 
as  great  an  area  as  the  system  only  one  mile  from  the  center; 
i.  €.,  the  area  that  can  be  tapped  is  squared  as  the  radius  of  the 
line  is  extended.  Water  front  and  topographical  location 
usually  prevent  this  simple  method  of  distribution  and  both  a 
more  elaborate  system  and  more  rapid  speed  must  be  attained 
to  reach  the  business  section  of  the  city  which  may  be  located 
on  this  wafer  front.  But  the  question  to  be  answered  with  each 
individual  system  is:  Is  the  transportation  system  in  question 
as  efficient  in  its  relation  to  the  distribution  of  population  as  is 
that  of  other  cities  operating  under  similar  conditions^ 

George  H.  Davis  found  that  wilb  the  growth  of  cities  trac- 
tion companies  were  forced  to  haul  greater  distances;  and  as 
the  outlying  areas  were  more  sparsely  settled  the  burden  of 
cost  upon  the  company  was  increased  to  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  additional  revenue/ 

Tt  eannot  be  assumed  that  the  same  ratio  in  increase  of  earn- 
ings to  the  growth  of  population  will  occur  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  While  conservatively  managed  companies  under 
wisely  enacted  public  ulility  laws  will  liave  a  narrower  margin, 
they  will  have  a  more  certain  source  of  profits.  A  number  of 
the  city  railways  have  reached  a  stage  in  their  development 
where  an  increase  of  fixed  investment  in  mileage  or  equipment 
must  be  studied  with  infinite  care.  With  the  increasing  costs 
of  labor  and  material  and  the  requirements  of  public  utility 
commissions  to  operate  on  closer  margins,  it  is  Avholly  inade- 


*Gforye  II.  Davis.  Adjustment  of  Amerlcau  Street  Railway  Rates  to 
the  expansion  of  City  Areas,  in  J/irf-i/eor  Conference  of  American  Electric 
RalUcay  Association^  January,  1011. 
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quate  for  the  head  of  a  traction  company  to  assume  simply  that 
traflSc  will  increase  with  population  and  length  of  mileage. 

The  study  made  by  William  Mattersdorf  of  the  effect  of  the 
growth  of  population  of  German  cities  on  street  railway  earn- 
ings is  interesting  in  comparison  with  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  by  Bion  J.  Arnold  of  American  cities.  When  a 
number  of  the  American  cities  have  reached  the  stage  of  slower 
development,  as  the  majority  of  them  must  eventually  do,  a 
modification  at  least  of  Mr.  Mattersdorf 's  theory  must  apply,  as 
it  is  beginning  to  do  in  a  few  American  cities.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  states  Mr.  Mattersdorf,  in  the  growth  of  a  city  (he  refers 
here  to  German  cities)  the  gross  earnings  will  increase  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  population,  then  they  will  fluctuate 
and  a  marked  retarding  tendency  will  be  noted  in  the  earnings ; 
t.  €,,  while  there  is  still  an  increase  in  growth,  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  earnings  will  be  much  lower,  Mr.  Mattersdorf  has 
shown  in  his  compilation  of  street  railways  in  German  cities,* 
that  after  the  "point  of  saturation"  has  been  reached,  there  is 
a  "limiting  value  beyond  which  there  is  no  increase."  "The 
average  curve,"  he  states  in  another  compilation  of  German 
railway  statistics,  "shows  that  in  cities  up  to  500,000,  the  traffic 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  population,  but  above  that,  in 
only  direct  proportion."  As  Mr.  Watkins  has  emphasized,  even 
this  mathematical  increase  cannot  go  on  indefinitely.  A  com- 
plete saturation  point  will  eventually  be  reached.'  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  where  there  has  been  a  steady  progressive 
expansion  and  not  an  abnormal  one.  If  the  expansion  is  a  sud- 
den one  and  there  is  no  corresponding  increase  in  car  mileage, 
he  further  adds,  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in  traffic  density" 
until  normal  conditions  return.  When  this  point  has  been 
reached,  the  upward  trend  of  the  traffic  curve  tends  toward  a 
horizontal  line  and  other  means  for  carrying  population  must 
be  provided  by  subways  and  elevated  railways  as  in  Boston, 

*Dr.  Ing.  Wllhelm  Mattersdorf  (Zeltschrift  fUr  KUnbahnen)  Staat- 
Uche  Verkehsfragen  (BerUn,  1907). 

'See  Watkln's  criticism  of  Matterdorrs  theory  in  New  York  Pul>Iic 
Service  Commission  Report,  First  District,  1019,  vol.  111.  p,  30. 

■Car  mileage  and  traffic  density  are  calculated  by  the  same  method 
ap  f<jr  railroads.   Chap.  xiv. 
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New  York,  and  PhilaJelphia.  Where  local  conditions  caaso 
variations,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  determine  the  character 
and  permanency  of  these  influences  that  cause  the  deviation 
from  the  general  trend. 

Mr.  Bion  J.  Arnold  states  in  his  analysis  of  the  increase  of 
Pittsburf^h  transportation  that:  "a  study  of  the  relative  irrowth 
of  population  and  of  transit  carningsi  of  the  large  American 
cities  during  the  past  ten  years,  shows  some  surprising  results 
and  points  to  the  conclusion  that  an  n  rule,  thr  earnings  from 
local  transportation  increase  as  the  square  of  the  population," 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  means  that  when  the  population 
of  the  average  community  doubles,  the  earnings  from  trans- 
portation may  be  expected  to  increase  fourfold,  provided  that 
the  transit  facilities  keep  pace  with  the  demand.*  Mr.  Ashe^ 
in  a  somewhat  diflTerent  comparison,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  cities  of  15,000  will  furnish  seventy  passengers  per  annum 
per  capacity  up  to  a  constant  increase  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  cities  of  1,000,000.'  Bion  J.  Arnold  showed  in  his 
Chicago  report  from  1801  to  1901  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.* 

Though  some  variations  must  necessarily  exist  as  to  the 
detail  of  the  final  conclusions  in  the  growth  of  population  and 
of  eaniings,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  are  agi'eed  upon  the  check 
of  rate  of  f^rowth  in  population  and  the  retardation  in  earn- 
ings.* The  rule  cannot  be  accepted  as  rigidly  adaptable  in 
every  city,  but  the  tendency  exists  and  tho  variation  and 
causes  of  variation  from  the  average  tendency  must  be  ascer- 
tained for  tho  selected  case. 

Density  of  Traffic. — The  density  of  traffic,  when  correctly 
analyzed,  gives  the  beat  insight  to  the  profitableness  or  un- 


'Bion  J.  Arnold.  Report  on  Pittffburgh  Tran«poriaUon  Problem  to 
Mayor  William  Xfatjtjrc  (imO),  p.  141, 

*W.  Aslie,  Kfvrtric  Rtiiluaj/s.  vol.  11. 

■Bion  J.  Arnald.  lirpmt  on  Nnfjinrerlnff  and  Operating  Fcaiurcs  of 
iheChiratjo  TranMporffttion.  Prohhin  fl!K)2). 

*Thc  Report  of  thr  TrnnAtt  CommiHftUmcr  (A.  Mcrdtt  Tnylorl.  vol.  I 
(Jnly  24.  10131.  glO.  shows  h  rauae  of  71.4  people  pi^r  acre  In  the  first 
mile  zone  frnni  tho  rtty  hall.  27.0  Jn  the  fourth  mile  /one.  dropplup  to  0.8 
In  the  fifth  and  stendily  decrofl.«ini;  to  O.r.  In  the  Bltli.  Other  comparisoua 
of  Now  York,  Brooklyn,  BoMtiiu  uml  Chlcam*  are  Instructive. 
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profitableness  of  street  railways.  Density  can  be  considered 
from  two  aspects,  the  number  of  passengers  to  the  number  of 
car  miles  run  or  the  investment  per  revenue  passenger/  The 
first  does  not  consider  the  number  of  persons  or  the  length  of 
mileage,  but  does  give  us  the  total  amount  of  traffic  on  a  unit 
basis.  The  number  of  passengers  to  the  number  of  car  miles, 
gives  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  system 
is  used. 

While  an  analysis  of  density  will  show  the  general  strength, 
a  comparison  of  traffic  densities  on  street  railways  is  of  abso- 
lutely no  value  unless  the  variations  in  local  conditions  are  also 
considered.  Distribution  and  grouping  of  mileage,  size  and 
number  of  cars,  the  length  of  the  rides  on  the  different 
divisions  of  the  system,  and  transfer  privileges  given,  must  be 
known  before  any  comparisons  are  justified.  If  the  passengers 
travel  long  distances,  the  total  number  of  passengers  per  car 
mile  is  less.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  on  which  the  passen- 
gers travel  short  distances,  and  on  which  the  cars  are  only 
partly  filled  but  constantly  reloaded,  would  have  a  large  average 
number  of  passengers  per  car  mile.*  Elevated  railway  cars  are 
a  good  deal  larger  than  surface  line  cars  and  equally  as  well 
crowded  during  the  rush  hours,  but  the  average  length  of  the 
passenger's  ride  is  much  longer;  consequently,  the  number  of 
fares  paid  per  mile  of  track  may  be  even  less  on  elevated  roads. 
The  advantages  which  elevated  railways  possess  over  the  surface 
railways  which  have  long  hauls  are  the  grouping  of  trains  of  cars 
and  the  greater  speed  at  which  they  can  run.  The  effectiveness 
with  which  the  two  latter  can  be  accomplished  will  determine 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  mile.  If  the  proper  number 
of  passengers  per  car  mile  can  be  maintained,  it  is  then  obvious 
that  the  distance  traveled  will  be  of  no  direct  importance. 

The  Bureau  of  Fare  Research  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  says  concerning  the  lay-out  of  the  traction 


'D.  J.  McGrath,  Electric  Railway  Journal  May  8,  1915,  and  July  8, 
1916. 

■Barclay,  Parsons  and  Klapp,  Report  on  Detroit  Street  Railicay  (Jan- 
uary, 1915) ,  p.  19,  shows  that  mere  size  of  the  city  may  not  insure  density 
of  traffic,  but  that  the  character  of  the  city  and  its  distribution  are 
equally  essential. 
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company  and  the  density  of  traffic:  "Traction  lay-onts,  aside 
from  their  operating  significance,  determine  the  proportionate 
parts  of  tangible  capital  investment  devoted  to  track,  struc- 
tures, rolling-stock,  power  plant,  car  stations,  and  other  equip- 
ment. .  .  .  Where  the  city  is  compact  and  the  flow  of  traffic 
general  and  uniform,  a  considerably  smaller  investment  is  re- 
quired per  dollar  of  gross  revenue  than  in  the  case  of  cities  in 
which  passengers  must  be  carried  long  distances  and  where  the 
traffic  originates  in  one  district  and  terminates  with  very  little 
local  traffic  in  another  district.  The  length  of  transmission 
and  distribution  system  is  dependent  upon  the  physical  lay-out 
of  the  tracks.  The  expenditures  for  power,  equipment  and 
cars  are  primarily  influenced  by  the  extent  of  the  peak  hour 
service.*  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  company  to  have  service 
during  a  period  of  say  thirty  minutes  of  the  day  in  which  the 
requirements  are  at  a  maximum,  generating  equipment  four 
times  as  great  as  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  business  if  it 
were  uniformly  distributed.  The  peak  load  also  determines  the 
amount  of  investment  in  car  and  car  storage  facilities."* 

Special  ProhUms  of  the  Inierurhan, — Though  many  of  the 
tests  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  interurban  company  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  analyzing  the  urban  trolley,  there  are  a 
number  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  interurban  which  must  be 
analyzed  quite  apart  from  the  urban.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interurban  systems  in  the  United  States  have  been  established 
since  1900.  But  so  rapid  has  been  their  development  that  they 
have  offered  serious  competition  to  the  local  railroad  traffic  in 
a  number  of  localities,  as  the  Nantasket  Beach  System,*  and  the 
Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls  Railway.  A  number  of  short  local 
railroads,  unable  to  meet  competition,  electrified  their  right  of 


^What  is  said  in  detail  upon  the  peals  load  in  the  chapter  on  Electric 
Li^ht  and  Power  Securities  applies  equally  well  to  what  is  referred  to 
here  concerning  the  influence  on  the  peak  load.  Peak  load  is  defined  here 
as  the  period  of  day  through  which  the  street  railway  has  its  heaviest 
traffic. 

»F.  W.  Doolittle  (Director),  Studies  in  the  Cost  of  XJrhan  Transporta- 
tion ^rrrice  (1910),  p.  8. 

This  subsidiary  of  the  New  Haven  System  which  electrified  this 
branch  in  1.^05.  was  probaldy  the  first  of  the  interurbans  of  any  size  to 
adopt  electrification. 
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way,  though  several  of  the  larger  railroads,  fearing  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  their  local  traflSc,  acquired  control  of  competing 
lines.  This  was  done  more  completely  in  New  England  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  than  in  any 
other  district  of  the  country,  though  these  acquisitions  have 
since  passed  over  to  the  control  of  another  company. 

At  present,  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  electric  railway 
trackage  is  outside  of  municipal  boundaries.  One  may  now 
travel  by  continuous  passage  over  electric  railways  from  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis  to  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  the  trip  can  be 
continued  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  with  but  few  breaks. 
Interurban  service  has  become  so  efficient  under  the  consolida- 
tions of  the  last  ten  years,  that  one  may  travel  from  Danville  to 
Springfield,  Illinois^  and  from  Springfield  to  St.  Louis  by 
sleeper  with  the  same  facility  and  almost  the  same  rapidity  as 
by  railroad.  Private  rights  of  ways  have  been  secured,  which 
have  enabled  these  systems  to  offer  real  competition  to  the  rail- 
roads in  rapidity  of  speed  for  considerable  distances. 

The  lines  in  southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  especially  in  New  England,  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  has  pointed  out,  have  reached  the  saturation 
point,"  t.  e.,  of  intensive  development.  Remote  districts  have 
been  made  easily  accessible,  and  conveyances  which  were  used 
in  reaching  railroads  have  been  supplanted  by  the  trolley.  This 
saturation  point  in  interurban  traffic  also  exists  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  cities  like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  trolley,  however,  by  making  these  remote  areas  more  access- 
ible to  the  railroads  has  stimulated  the  habit  of  travel,  a  state- 
ment which  is  verified  by  the  increase  in  passenger  earnings  of 
railroads  located  in  these  areas.  The  majority  of  strictly  inter- 
urban systems  which  have  endeavored  to  secure  freight  and 
express  traffic  in  competition  to  the  railroads  have  been  those 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the 
local  and  small  package  freight  which  constitutes  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  all  local  freight.  The  systems  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  especially  Ohio,  have  far  exceeded  in 

'Lawrence  Chamberlain,  Principles  of  Bond  Investments  (1911), 
pp.  322-327. 
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this  development,  and  it  has  been  in  these  areas  that  the  com- 
petition in  the  longer  distance  travel  with  railroads  has  been 
keenest.  Automobile  competition  is  also  becoming  more  impor- 
tant. For  example,  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York  has  suffered 
fr«m  such  competition. 

Despite  the  perfection  in  long-distance  through-service,  the 
great  majority  of  intei-urban  traffic  is  still  local.  Considerable 
dispute  has  arisen  among  the  traffic  managers  as  to  whether  the 
now  profitable  local  traffic  might  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort 
to  increase  the  long  distance  traffic.  The  maximum  distance  of 
500  miles  now  generally  accepted  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  no 
doubt  be  changed.  But  evidence  seems  to  indicate  the  necessity 
of  careful  discrimination  lest  the  effort  to  secure  long  distance 
traffic  be  too  costly.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
of  limited  cars  is  made  up  of  tripa  of  more  than  sixty  miles. 
Many  roads  do  not  show  more  than  an  average  of  ten  miles,  and 
the  experience  of  all  interurbans  is  that  the  rural  population 
rides  the  shorter  distances. 

The  majority  of  the  interurban  railways  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  geogi-aphical  groups:  first, 
those  of  New  England,  Southeastern  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Eastei'n  Pennsylvania;  second,  those  of  Western  Pciinsyi- 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Southern  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Southern 
"Wi.^consin;  third,  tlmse  of  the  Pacific  Coast  which  has  three 
groups  centering  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  respectively.  A  study  of  the  inter- 
urban railway  map  of  these  three  large  groups  shows  that  two 
influences  have  determined  the  location  of  interurban  systems 
in  the  country.  The  same  geographical  influences  which  gov- 
erned the  location  of  the  toMTis  and  cities  that  these  systems 
connect,  also  determined  the  direction  which  their  mileage  has 
taken.  Secondly,  every  important  system  enters  or  is  in  close 
transfer  connection  with  at  least  one  large  urban  center,  or  con- 
nects two  or  three  average  sized  cities. 

Whether  interurbans  are  located  in  a  manufacturing,  agri- 
cultural, or  mining  region,  the  necessity  of  one  important  ter- 
minal is  no  longer  disputed.  With  the  first  development  of  these 
systems,  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  systems  in  Ohio  would 
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Lave  A  rwf  mn^h  larger  earning  cA^meitj  than  those  In  adJoi»»i 
ing  «tot«i.  Th«  (kvdopHieilt,  hflnre^er,  in  Indiana  and  oa  tWJ 
Paeifle  Coaxt  Hhows  tlist  nysleum  in  agrirultural  regiona  witli 
important  terminably  will  be  oaed  aa  much  as  Xhoae  in  mana- 
Mr.  Ootshall,  in  a  Ir^are  at  Lchigfa  Uni* 
hi  thin  eonneetioD:  "Tt  is  aLm  a  notable  fact 
flwt  tlw  kn  the  popalatioB  per  mile  of  track  thf  greater  wiD 
the  earnings  o-MuaUy  be  per  capita.  In  other  wortla,  a  system 
optrsttag  throogh  a  number  of  large  towns  will  not  get  as  nrac& 
haahlifW  from  eseh  penirm  in  \}ume  pUccsi  a.H  it  will  per  capita 
from  the  inhahitantA  of  nnaller  towna.**'  The  Fort  Wayne 
4  Wabaah  CompAnyi  eren  with  direct  steam  competition,  does  a 
larger  part  of  thr  l(>cal  paasenger  trafBe  than  do  the  railroads 
over  the  on#i  hundred  and  ihirty-aevcn  miles  between  Indiana- 
polis and  Fort  Wayne.  The  lllinoia  systems' of  well-balanced 
and  connecte<l  linea  which  arc  the  most  typical  of  extreme  inter- 
urban  development  compare  favorably  with  the  Chief  systema. 

One  a  flrnt  imprewtion  in  that  the  largo  termini  furnish  the 
graater  part  of  the  truffle.  Within  n  nidius  of  three  or  four 
milea  of  the  city,  a  park  or  the  miburl)!)  may  materially  increase 
the  traffic,  but  beyond  thin  point,  the  flmall  town  and  mral 
population  furni«he«  the  grentor  proportion  of  the  bnsinesi. 
Lor  Angelcfi,  which  probably  has  the  heaviwit  traffic  of  the  inter- 
Urban  nystrmH.  is  an  cxccptirm  to  this  gt»neral  statement  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  Kuburban  territory'  on  interurban 
systema.  Ixm  AngelcH*  suburban  diittricta  are  unusual  in  num- 
ber and  extent  of  flintribution.  n  mndition  which  lengthens  the 
journey  as  well  nn  extends  the  density  of  traffic. 

Tlip  most  desirable  loi'stion  for  an  interurban  is  in  a  well- 
popnlnti"<l  territory  evenly  distributed  rather  than  in  one  with 
nn  irregularly  (listributinl  populuti'>n  which  necessitates  the 
operation  of  empty  or  partially  filled  cara  over  a  part  of  the 
niilrng*'.  I'nfortunately.  the  mcthotls  of  obtaining  these  funda- 
mental facts  vary  m  wiilely  among  engineers  and  financial 
statistieiana.  that  many  of  the  conclusions  often  drawn  from 
ill  M'lrctml  facta  gathered  by  inexperienced  men  arc  not 
fundamental. 


■U.  O.  QeCahaU,  Sotrt  on  BUvfHc  Raiitca^  Kmnomict,  p.  0. 
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Without  adequate  facilities  for  entering  a  city,  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  profitable  traffic  through  rural  districts  may  be 
largely  discounted  because  of  the  charges  paid  to  the  urban 
traction  company  for  carrying  passengers  to  the  business  center. 
If  the  interurban  has  a  single  station  in  a  town  and  must  dis- 
charge its  passengers  there,  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  rail- 
road system  and  suffers  losses  from  the  lack  of  development  in 
interurban  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  too  fre- 
quent stops  within  a  city  ^vill  cause  losses  in  long  distant  traffic 
unless  the  company's  own  private  right-of-way  is  secured.  An 
interurban  which  had  a  profitable  rural  business,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  exorbitant  charges  for  trackage  rates  into  a  town, 
was,  as  a  result  of  this,  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and  then 
acquired  by  the  urban  company.  Where  a  contract  exists  that 
gives  an  intenirban  favorable  trackage  rates  within  a  large 
terminus,  all  the  terms  of  this  contract  should  extend  beyond 
the  life  of  the  bonds.  If  the  same  company  owns  both  the 
urban  and  interurban  lines,  it  has  an  added  advantage,  provided 
the  urban  company  does  not  exist  as  an  independent  company 
and  charge  the  intenirban  company  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
right-of-way  in  the  eity  fur  trrminal  faeilitics.  However,  such 
a  s>'stem  cannot  strictly  be  calle^l  an  interurban  railway.  Care- 
ful scrutiny  of  both  tormina!  facilities  and  right-of-way  charges 
should  be  made  before  proceeding  very  far  in  the  examination 
of  any  interurban  property. 

The  gross  income  of  street  and  electric  railways  from  their 
freight,  mail,  and  express  business  in  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  the  1917  census  wa»  3.7  per  cent;  and  from  their  pas- 
senger revenue  02.8  per  cent  of  their  total  income.*  If  the 
income  from  th^  interurban  business  could  be  separated  from 
the  urban,  this  percentage  would  be  very  much  higher,  as 
practically  all  of  the  freight  and  express  business  is  carried  by 
the  strictly  interurban  systems.  Some  of  the  smaller  systems 
operating  in  strictly  rural  communities  and  having  no  impor- 
tant termini,  have  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  freight 
business.  A  few  companies  have  added  considerably  to  their 
income  by  giving  special  service  for  the  delivery  of  fruit,  milk 


^Uniivd  States  Cctisus  Bureau  of  Electric  RaiUcei/s,  1917,  p.  73.- 
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and  other  perishable  goods,  and  by   the  so-called  merchanl- 
packu^  service. 

The  opinion  of  most  traffic  managers  is  that  interurbans, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  mast  derive  their  chief  freight  income 
from  the  local  wnal!  package  and  perishable  freight  for 
which  the  shippers  are  willing  to  pay  higher  charges.  The 
limited  trunk-line  mileage  of  interurbans,  as  compared  with 
railroads,  will  always  limit  the  amonnt  of  this  freight,  for  rail- 
roads can  handle  this  traffic  at  cheaper  costs.  Where  the 
demands  for  trunk-line  facilities  are  developed,  the  railroads 
themselves  will  doubtless  electrify  and  establish  connecting 
links  with  the  existing  interurbans  at  junction  points.  Under 
the  present  sjTttem,  trunk  line  service  developed  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  must  necessarily  cause  considerable  losses  and  disad- 
vantages to  the  present  local  traffic.  If  the  hea^'y  freight  traffic 
forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  business  of  a  company, 
there  is  more  danger  of  affecting  the  business  of  the  railroad 
by  competition  than  if  its  business  is  merely  passenger  traffic. 
If  an  extension  is  to  be  made  into  new  territory,  an  examina- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  facilities  already  existing  and  the 
possible  expansion  of  branch  s^'stema,  of  the  number  and  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  character  of  the  products  of  the 
territory  that  will  contribute  to  local  freight  traffic. 

Revenues  and  Contg  of  Operating. — The  ratio  of  earnings  to 
capitalization  will  become  increasingly  important  as  regulation 
of  public  utilities  increases,  as  it  undoubtedly  will.  Incident- 
ally, however,  it  is  hoped  that  this  regulation  in  a  number  of 
states  will  have  a  sounder  basis.  The  tcndpncy  of  the  commis- 
sions and  courts  is  to  place  stress  on  the  relation  of  rates  to  the 
actual  investment  in  properties.  Regardless  of  what  the  investor 
may  consider  an  equitable  relationship  of  rates  to  capitalization, 
or  whether  there  is  any,  under  present  tendencies  of  regula- 
tion, ho  is  forced  to  recognize  the  emphasis  upon  valuation  as  a 
basis  for  rates.  Ever  since  the  elucidation  of  the  principle  of 
the  relationship  between  fair  rates  and  fair  values,  in  Smyth  vjt. 
Ames,^  it  has  Wcome  an  established  principle  and  there  has 
been  some  attempt  at  least  to  secure  equitable  returns.    Custom, 


'Smyth  m.  Ames,  ]«  U.  8.  166,  544. 
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however,  tenaciously  clings  to  a  rate  created  with  the  street 
horse-car,  whose  tracks  were  constinicted  with  the  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  doUars,  compared  with  costs  now  ran^ng  up  to 
six  fip^ures.  There  is  no  more  logical  reason  that  this  charge 
created  under  these  earlier  conditions  should  continue  than 
that  the  same  price  paid  for  a  lot  in  the  loop  district  of  Chicago 
fifty  years  ago  should  be  asked  for  this  lot  today.  Street  car 
lines  must,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  always  remain  a 
monopoly,  but  with  the  restrictions  and  control  which  the  state 
or  municipality  exercises  over  charges,  some  elastic  and  equit- 
able relationship  must  he  made  between  fares  and  the  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  that  will  yield  an 
equitable  rctum  to  the  owners/  This  again  is  not  a  plea  for 
the  over-capitalized  traction  companies  of  which  there  arc  a 
number  referred  to  later.  Fortunately,  the  pressure  of  increas- 
ing prices  during  the  War  period  and  following,  has  hastened 
the  education  of  the  public  to  this  fact.  With  some  form  of 
elastic  adjustment  between  these  two  factors,  the  bonds  of 
conseiTatively  managed  traction  companies,  as  a  class,  should  bo 
excellent  investments. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  detailed  public  information  and  the 
wide  range  of  variant  conditions  affet'ting  this  transportation 
problem  make  any  comparisons  of  financial  operation  extremely 
difficult,  and  easily  subject  to  erroneous  conclusions.  The  tabii- 
lations  of  the  United  States  Census  because  of  their  greater 
completeness,  though  entirely  out  of  date  when  issued,  offer 
the  best  guidance  for  general  approximations.  With  these 
general  standards  the  variations  of  a  particular  company 
can  be  much  more  easily  explained  and  interpreted.  Even 
■with  very  complete  accounts,  comparative  studies  of  street 
railways  will  always  be  subject  to  much  more  severe  criti- 
cism than  are  the  comparative*  studies  of  railroads,  as  street 
railways  aro  strictly  local  in  character.  With  trunk-line  rail- 
roads entering  the  same  general  territory,  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  transportation  problem  are  so  similar  in  character  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  standardize  results. 


"0.  H.  Davis,  The  Adjustment  of  American  Street  Railway  Hates  to 
the  Expansion  of  City  Areas,  in  Frvccedint^n  of  Anitncan  i^trcct  Itailtcajf 
Association  (January.  11)11),  i>,  4. 
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The  total  operating  revenues  from  street-railway  operations 
in  the  United  Statea  have  had  a  remarkable  prrowth  since  1900. 
The  increase  shown  by  tlic  United  States  in  1017  over  1902  was 
$462,271,083.  With  the  same  relative  growth  for  the  next 
deca<le,  the  income  from  street-railways  should  be  nearly  one 
billion.  The  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  (froup 
of  states  have  shown  the  greatest  total  increase,  though  sta- 
tistics farther  west  have  shown  a  large  i>er  capita  increase. 
With  the  increasing  tendency  toward  consolidation,  there  has 
been  considerable  increase  in  the  income  from  light  and  power, 
but  as  these  have  not  been  separated  in  the  census  reports,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  separation  of  these  accounts. 

The  growth  in  absolute  amount  is  insignificant,  except  as 
compared  with  the  increase  in  the  net  profit.  By  the  many 
consolidations  and  mergers  between  1902  and  1912,  profits  were 
increased  through  better  utilization  of  plants,  and  the  savings 
in  administration  and  operation.  Prom  1912  to  1917  the  con- 
solidations or  purchases  by  holding  companies  were  not  large, 
though  still  very  important.  This,  and  the  increasing  costs  of 
operation,  have  checked  the  advantage  which  was  accruing  to 
the  traction  companies  in  their  larpe  unit  operations. 

The  Income  Statements  prescril)ed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  adopte^i  by  the  American  Street  Railway 
Association  are  the  same  for  urban  and  inteinirban  railway's. 
Thine  prescribetl  accounts,  however,  are  rarely  followed,  as  the 
Federal  government  docs  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  intra- 
state bu.siness.  Consequently,  comparative  studies,  which  are 
only  possible  where  uniform  accounts  are  followed,  are  de- 
cidedly limited.  The  chief  headings  of  the  divisions  in  these 
statements  are  as  follows: 

INCOME  ACCOUNTS 

(Prescribed  by  Interstate   Commerce  Commission) 

(Only  General  Headings  Given) 

I — Operating  Income 

Rerenue  from  Transportation 
Revenue  from  Other  Railway  Operations 
n — Operating  Expense 

Way  and  Structure 
Equipment 
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Power 

Couductlng  Transportation 

Traffic 

General  and  Miscellaneous 

Transportation  for  Iiivestrnenta  Cr. 

Net  from  Railway  Operations 
III — Auxiliary  Operations 

Auxiliary  Operating  Expenses 

Net  from  Auxiliary  Operations 

Taxes  Assifmable  to  Railway  Operations 

Non-Operating  Income 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income 
rV — Net  Income  Transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss 

Except  for  the  sale  of  light  and  heat,  a  verj^  small  ratio  of 
the  revenue  of  electric  railways  comes  from  other  sources  than 
transportation.  In  consolidated  lighting  and  traction  com- 
panies in  urban  centers,  the  income  from  lighting  is  large.  In 
any  case,  both  the  revenue  and  tlie  expense  from  this  source 
should  be  clearly  separated  from  railway  operations.  Too  fre- 
quently the  sources  of  the  income,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
operation,  are  not  separated,  and  consequently  any  comprehen- 
sive study  of  these  reports  is  impossible.  Even  where  con- 
solidation of  url>an  and  interurban  traction  companies  of  any 
magnitude  has  taken  place  and  there  is  a  separation  of  accounts, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  income  from  the  purely 
urban  and  interurban  properties.  In  some  instances,  the  sep- 
aration of  these  would  be  difficult,  as  the  rate  is  continuous, 
though  a  well-organ izeti  system  should  provide  for  such  a  sep-j 
aration  to  enable  the  company  to  determine  the  weakness  in  the 
operation  of  its  system. 

Although  approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  inter- 
urbans  carry  light  freight  and  express,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  gross  income  from  transportation  is  derived  from  this 
source.  The  electric  railways  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Ohio  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  group  of  states. 
The  average  of  these  states  will  range  between  seven  and  nine  per 
cent,  though  one  interurban  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  Normally 
this  item  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross  income. 

The  standards  of  measurements  in  determining  the  efficiency 
of  earning  power  in  street  railways  can  be  applied  to  interurban 
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railways,  though  n  different  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some  of 
the  units.  Length  of  mileaf^e  and  size  of  the  chief  terminal 
rarely  show  any  direct  influence  upon  the  operating  revenue, 
but  revenues  have  a  very  decided  tendency  to  vary  with  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  rural  and  small  town  popula- 
tion.' If  a  company  varies  from  this  normal  tendency,  the 
reason  should  bo  found,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  the  same 
basis  for  permanency  in  revenue  as  under  the  t'stahlislied  rule. 

Other  income,  as  in  everj*  income  statement,  should  be  added 
after  the  deduction  of  administration,  operating,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  expenses,  etc.  In  holding  companies  the  income  is 
from  the  securities  of  subsidiaries,  a  fact  which  necessitates  an 
ftnal>'si8  of  all  the  indi\idual  companies.  The  meagemcss  of 
the  public  utility  holding  company  reports  is  a  common  fault, 
and  unless  the  reader  is  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  flnan* 
cial  reports,  he  will  find  his  greatest  danger  of  error  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  statements.  Other  income  from  security 
holdings  is  us-ually  not  large  in  traction  companies,  only  amount- 
ing to  between  3  an*!  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  income  fur  all 
street  railways  of  the  United  States. 

The  ratio  of  the  items  making  up  the  total  operating  expense 
tabulated  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  is  instructive,  though 
not  al>solute  for  the  particular  corporation. 

PER  CEXT  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OPKUATINO  EXPENSES 
Accor?rr  pe»  cent  or  distbidi'tion 

1017           1912           lOOT  n>02 

OiM*raanK  Ex|»euw>  Tutal                     100            100            100  100 

Waj  and  Strncttire 12.2            15.8           11.S  10.4S 

Equipment  10.S           11.6           12Ji  11.72 

Power   174)            lai            17J6  1083 

Traffic 0J5             0.81           0.7  0.79 

ConducttDK  TranfirKirtatlon 88L7           S9.9           88.7  42.83 

nom*ral  aixl  ^flN4•l>tblIlet.ltl.H 13.9           15.1            16^  17.35 

AaxiUar>-  Oi>erntIonH  Expenaea. . .       (19  4Ji  2.S 

(I'nttGd  States  Census.  Electric  HaUways  [1017],  p.  79  and  Censna 
of  1012.) 

•Mr.  Luula  E.  FUcber,  KmnnmirM  of  Intrrurhnn  RaUtrayM,  pp.  23-2S. 
awamc*  that  tbv  croaa  ripvenae  ]H>r  cMplta  varlw  illnHil.v  with  tUv  slzp  of 
tbe  IntMmHNllate  tovnii.  Tbouxh  this  docsf  not  work  uut  ah«olutol>',  there 
is  at  least  alwayK  a  Irndrnry  towanls  It. 
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These  items  commody  fluctuate  in  the  following  order: 
traffic,  power,  wny  and  structure,  general  and  miscellaneous, 
conducting  transportation^  and  mamtenaneo  of  equipment.  All 
items  since  1900  have  had  a  remarkable  increase  and  especially 
since  1914.  The  cheapened  methods  of  manufacturing  current 
and  the  consolidations  with  lighting  companies,  which  have  made 
possible  the  large  centralized  power  plant,  have  to  a  large  degree 
checked  increases  which  would  have  been  much  larger.  Cen- 
tralized power  plants  have  also  created  in  the  small  town  a 
market  for  electric  power  and  light  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  thus  have  enlarged  income  and 
reduced  costs  by  larger  scale  production. 

The  factors  affecting  the  dilTerences  in  maintenance  accounts 
are  less  important  in  intenirban  than  in  urban  properties.  The 
line  of  least  resistance  in  topography  has  usually  been  followed 
in  the  building  of  urban  mileage,  and  this  has  very  materially 
lessened  both  the  initial  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of 
way.  While  inflation  in  construction  accounts  has  been  more 
prevalent  in  this  class  of  public  utilities,  the  variation  in  actual 
cost  of  construction  has  been  much  less.  Where  interurbans, 
in  recent  years,  have  been  building  more  permanent  structures 
and  double  tracking,  these  easts  have  materially  increased 
with  the  increasing  prices  of  materials.*  With  few  exceptions, 
the  majority  fif  interurbans  \vi\\  never  he  warranted  in  follow- 
ing the  policy  of  railroads  in  making  as  large  outlays  for  per- 
manent construction. 

The  operating  expenses  should  fluctuate  to  some  degree  with 
the  differences  in  the  density  of  traffic,  but  not  in  the  same 
ratio.  An  interurban  sj'stem  with  double  the  traffic  density, 
but  traversing  a  level  country,  may  have  lower  maintenance 
costs  than  a  road  in  a  hilly  district.  The  same  statement  would 
npply  to  an  urban  company  located  in  a  hilly  city.  As  main- 
tenance charges  vary  somewhat  with  earnings,  a  comparison  of 
maintenance  charges  should  be  checked  with  the  earnings,  car- 
miles  operated,  and  character  and  amount  of  traffic.  The  char- 
acter of  the  latter,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  per- 


'F.  W.  Doollttle,  Co»i  of  Urban  Tronaporiation.  Service,  p.  46. 
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plcxing  problem  that  it  is  in  the  study  ol  railroads,  since  the 
traffic  is  principally  pas<tcnger.  The  equipment  of  an  interurbnn 
system  never  has  the  wide  variation  found  on  a  railroad,  thou(fh 
eonsiderable  difference  may  be  found  in  the  equipment  of  two 
different  sx'stems.  And  any  comparison  not  allowing  for  this 
difference  would  be  fallacious.  Frequency  of  car  trips,  speed, 
and  character  of  equipment  are  the  most  important  considera- 
tions. With  the  heavy  interurban  cars,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers is  of  little  consequence  in  affecting  the  increased  cost  of 
equipment,  as  they  are  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  car.  "With  the  old  light  wooden  cars,  this  was  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  Depreciation  of  plants  and  buildings,  in 
both  interurban  and  urban  properties,  can  be  calculated  at 
approximately  the  same  rate  for  all  practical  purposes.'  The 
interurban  overhead  wires  arc  occasionally  subjected  to  severe 
storms  which  caasc  large  losses.  If  a  system  is  peculiarly  sub- 
jected to  these  storms,  maintenance  allowances  should  be  aver- 
aged over  a  long  perio<l  to  cover  such  extraordinary  losses.  It 
is  still  problematic  whether  traction  companies  as  a  class  are 
spending  a  sufficient  amount  for  maintenance  charges.  Even 
allowing  for  the  lighter  traffic  carried  as  compared  with  rail- 
roads, railway  engineers  of  high  authority  maintain  that  inter- 
urbans  are  making  less  outlay  than  necessary.  This  conten- 
tion means  that,  in  the  future,  the  burden  of  the  operating  costs 
should  increase  on  a  number  of  sj'stems,  if  the  efficiency  of 
operation  is  to  be  maintained.  Maintenance  of  way  is  directly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  track  and  topography  of  the 
territory  traversed.  The  same  difference  would  not  exist  be- 
tween two  interurbans,  one  traversing  a  level,  and  the  other  an 
uneven  country,  as  between  railroads  in  the  same  territory. 
The  heavy  traffic  of  railroad  trains,  which  is  such  a  heavy 
charge  on  maintenance  in  hilly  and  mountainous  regions,  does 
not  exist  to  the  same  degree  on  interurbans,  because  of  the  light 
traffic  of  the  single  car  system.  The  maintenance  for  a  single 
track  will  range  from  $100  to  $2,000  per  mile  of  track.  The 
principles  affecting  a  comparison  of  costs  and  the  probable  effect 
of  valuation  by  Public  Utility  Commiaaona  as  applied  to  urban 

■See  Topic  oo  I>cf>reclatloiL 
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street  railway  securities  are  also  applicable  to  interurbans.  The 
wide  variation  inilieates  the  necessity  of  carefully  scrutinizing 
the  item.  The  other  difficulty  of  establishing  any  absolute  costs 
is  apparent,  of  course,  from  the  rapidly  changing  price  of 
material.* 

To  make  any  general  approximation  of  the  property  costs 
carried  on  the  company's  balance  sheet,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure some  idea  of  the  franchise  and  city  ordinance  requirements 
and  the  general  conditions  applicable  to  paving,  etc.,  in  the 
municipality  in  which  the  trolley  system  is  located.  The 
amount  of  any  new  issues,  of  course,  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  relation  of  this  property  account  to  the  existing  earnings  of 
the  company. 


'Mr.  cJot^haU  upproximorwl  the  maximum  and  minimum  cost  per 
mile  of  iiiteriirliiiiiM  oi'iitiTlii^'  lu  lurirt'  cities  Tm  nnitfc  from  $27.7IH>  to 
»90.t;23.  (W,  C.  Gotshall,  tJUvtric  Railiruu  Emnomica,  p.  52.)  Mr. 
Uonzerbncli  estimatefl  the  cost  of  interurlniiif*.  inclusive  of  shU'  trucks. 
etc..  exclusivt*  uf  the  right-of-way.  franchises,  lepil  espeuse  huiI  inliMeKt 
chargfH  tliirlng  the  period  of  coiilract.  at  J2lJ,7r»(>  jier  mile.  (Ernest 
GuuKeutmcli,  Kn»;iiU'erii]K  I*relimiiiaries<  for  Iiiterurlmii  KIwtrics,  re- 
Iiriiited  from  Strat  Ifuiltcaif  Jouniai,  Apr.  4,  IIHS.)  Mr.  Fischer  lu  his 
ostiniatc  of  avcrajLie  conditions  ONlatdishcs  a  iiiiiitnLiiin  of  f'Jri.T^O  and  a 
maximum  of  Sns.t^oO.  with  ao  avcratie  of  $3ri.00O.  (Uiuls  K.  Fischer. 
Ecvnomiv9  of  Intcrurhan  liuihrttuft  [11*14].  ]\p.  tHMJs.)  Since  these  tl^ures 
were  made,  the  large  increase  In  costs  would  re<iuire  additions  to  these 
estimates. 

Vrbau  costs  vary  much  more  widely,  as  exjiressed  in  the  costs  given 
below,  but  again  Ihe  reason  fiir  Ihcwe  ditferemes  Is  ohvioiis  with  Ihe  dif- 
ference In  pavlni?,  undorground  tiutl  overhead  trolley  systems,  etc.  The 
Chicago  Council  Coinmittee  reiKirled  the  ccst  of  construction  of  New 
York  companies  per  mile  to  be:  for  surface  roads  (imludloK  paviuK* 
$80.tKW  to  *1'->0.00U:  elevated  (sinjrle  trark)  JUOd.WO  to  ;(!3()(K(MK»;  sub- 
ways, ItJOO.OOO  to  lltOO.ilfMl;  river  tniniels  for  subways.  ?;i.200.iKKl  to 
$1.SOO,000.  (Munwiital  Rrfirem't'  I.ihrnrf/  uf  the  Citu  af  Chivmjo.  Ref- 
erence Bnlletlu  No,  30  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  K.  King. 
A  Hhtilu  of  liaftid  TranMt  in  Srtcn  CituH  [July.  10141  I'-  ^7.)  W.  S. 
Twiny.  former  Chief  Kncinoer  of  the  IMdladeU^hla  Transit  Bureau,  esti- 
mated the  costs  for  that  city  for  Kurface  lines  to  lie  from  St^O/xX)  to 
J-MVIOT);  open  fio(»r  elevattMl.  $:«MMK)0  to  ,f40(MMX);  BoUd  floor  elevated, 
$550,000  to  $700,000;  subways,  $2,000,000  (o  $4.ft00.000.  WllUnm  Barclay 
Parsons,  fontier  Chief  of  New  Yorl4  City  Ilapld  TriioKU  llnrt-au,  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  surface  lines  at  $r.0.f>tX> ;  elevulinl  .i:.%fH).tKiO,  and  sub- 
ways <simrle  track)  $1,000.0*10.  (AdiJress  before  the  City  Club  of  IMilla- 
delpbia.  May  fi.  1012.)  The  Chicatro  Council  Committee  gave  for  its  esti- 
mates ns:  snburbHii  (no  piiviiiuO  al  $2rt.fMKh  city  trolley  (2  feet  paving) 
$42,000;  andergroiind  trolley  (as  New  York).  $]2f^(XMi,  and  Washington 
for  the  same  $4^,50(1;  elevated  (to  meet  I'nbllc  Service  Conunlssion's  re- 
quirements) $12(l.orM^:  elevated  (with  nia.=?oury)  $33n.(K)0:  subways  from 
$402,000  to  $2,700,000  Cfor  those  under  water  ways),  {Municipal  Ref- 
erence Bureau  [Chicagit],  p.  11.) 


CHAPTER  XIX 


STREET  RAILWAY  AND  INTERIJRBAN  TRACTION 
COMPANY  BONDS 

(Continued) 

Technical  Units  of  Measurement  and  Comparison, — As  with 
other  public  utilities,  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  standard 
technical  unit^  of  comparison  as  will  assist  in  a  eomprehen- 
iive  interpretation  of  the  street  railways*  status.  Whenjj 
however,  these  units  of  measurement  arc  employed  for  com- 
parative purposes,  caution  must  be  used  in  accepting  the 
conclusions.  Conditions  affecting  every  company  vary,  and  any 
rfsult  must  be  interpreted  according  to  these  modifications; 
otherwise  these  units  of  measurements  are  entirely  specious. 
Any  unit  measurements  used  must  first  necessarily  have  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  the  community  to  the  traction  company. 
Thwe  teats  should  indicate  how  effectively  the  services  of  the 
UtUIcy  are  lieing  utilized  and  what  potential  possibilities  exist 
tor  the  future  development  of  the  company's  existing  plant 
•ad  subsequent  expansion.  The  character  of  the  community 
tad  the  riding  habits  of  the  people  must,  of  course,  be  used  in 
IIm  interpretation  of  these  facts.  The  more  general  of  these 
tMts  are  earnings  per  capita  (of  the  area  scrred)^  gross  earn- 
ima  per  mile  of  track,  and  density  and  diversity  of  travel. 
rW  limitations  and  possibilities  of  these  tests  have  already 
^Mft  ft^»  under  the  general  discussion  of  density  of  traffle. 
Havfttt?  of  trafiic  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  maximum  load 
by  the  average  load  carried.  These  two  latter  requirc- 
give  the  effective  utilization  of  the  plant  and  are  the 
factors  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  Irollry  sjstem. 
',  requires  some  experienco  to  use  this  latter  test 
Mtxperienco  is  the  only  safe  guide  to  an  understanding 
8G0 
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of  the  qualifying  conditions.  The  total  number  of  revenue 
passengers  compared  with  growth  in  capitalization  and  mileage 
will  also  ^ve  a  general  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  physical  measurements  of  traffic  for  general  statistics 
are  the  most  efTectively  Reeiire<l  in  the  mile  unit  of  track 
measurement  of  income,  etc.,  as  with  steam  railroads.  The  two 
other  common  units  used  with  traction  companies  are  the  car- 
hour  and  the  car-mile  units.  The  car-hours  are  the  hours  the 
cars  are  actuaDy  out  in  service.  Tho  car-hour  is  assumed  ou 
the  basis  that  most  operating  expenses  continue  when  the  cars 
are  out,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  blocked  or  in  active 
motion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  recognize  speedy  for  if  a 
car  doubles  its  speed,  the  earainffs  per  car-hour  correspondingly 
increase.  It  gives  an  excellent  unit  for  comparison  of  earnings. 
The  car-miles  are  most  accurately  obtained  by  procuring  the 
number  of  miles  each  particular  car  runs.  Tho  car  mileage  is 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  earnings  of  the  cars  in  active  service. 
Car  mileage  is  not  the  most  exact  criterion  of  expenses,  as  costs 
go  on  even  if  the  car  stops  or  is  delayed  on  its  route  before 
reaching  its  destination.  Car  mileage,  however,  is  the  unit  most 
conmionly  used  and  for  most  purposes  .serves  as  the  best  avail- 
able unit  of  measurement. 

Earnings  and  costs  for  financial  purposes  are  adequately 
tested  by  measuring  the  total  and  individual  items  to  the  mile 
of  track,  the  car-mile,  the  car-hour,  and  revenue  passenger. 
The  car-mile  unit  varies  both  with  the  distance  traveled  and 
the  car-capacity.  As  tho  latter  varies,  the  unit  of  measurement 
is  not  constant.  As  some  of  the  elements  of  costs  vary  directly 
with  the  car-hour,  such  as  the  services  of  conductors  and 
motormen,  the  car-hour  is  a  useful  measurement  of  costs.'    More 


*Mr.  Fischer  (ibiil.  pp.  3-1-35)  found  tlic  range  of  operatinK  revenue 
of  IiUerurltuiis  iti  a  Ktmiy  of  tlurtv-slx  cciuimuies  to  In*  frcHii  $7  to  3*13 
per  cHpitu.  with  iwoulyHTuio  of  these  lietwt»<?i»  ¥S  nnd  $10  jier  fayjita.  lie 
BtJtti^fl  ftjrthtM-  thu(  uUtTo  iwo  larpe  oUifs  arc  U'ss  than  forty  milos  apart, 
the  per  capita  rehirii  fnjrn  tlic  second  teruiiiml  will  raii^e  hetweeii  $6 
and  IF20.  ami  with  ench  additional  ten  miles.  Ilie  revenue  will  decrease 
10  per  cent.  This  ransp  nsnally  innrpafics  with  the  rclntivp  Importance 
of  one  ternilntil  over  the  other,  and  If  they  are  Ikofh  mim!l  citlcf*  aud  of 
approximately  the  same  size,  the  range  will  reach  the  lower  figure. 
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careful  consideration,  especially  with  interurbans,  must  be  pven 
to  the  distribution  of  population  than  to  the  actual  size  of 
terminals  or  amount  of  population.  The  revenue  standard  unit 
is  also  influenced  by  limitations  which  must  be  used  in  apply- 
ing any  comparisons.  A  iiniform  length  of  ride  is  aasumed 
with  the  revenue  passenger,  although  this  condition  is  not  true 
of  the  suburban  extensions  and  the  interurban  traffic.  When 
zone-rates  are  used  in  interurban  lines,  this  is  partially  offset, 
though  the  average  length  of  ride  is  longer.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  companies  under  their  original  franchises  have  been 
forced  to  extend  the  length  of  ride  with  the  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  cities'  boundaries.  A  larger  use  of  the  transfer 
also  reduces  the  actual  number  of  revenue  passengers,  though 
the  total  traffic  statistics  might  remain  the  same.  The  length  of 
ride  will  be  reflccte<l  in  the  reduction  of  the  passenger  mte  per 
miJe,  which  will  rcfle<?t  the  weakening  condition  of  the  company 
nnleoB  ofiEset  by  other  factors.* 

The  same  measurements  can  be  applied  to  costs,  though  the 
name  limitations  must  be  accepted  in  the  interpretations  of 
their  value,  as  with  the  operating  revenues.  If  in  the  use  of 
the  passenger  unit,  the  average  haul  remains  constant  with  the 
changing  conditions,  the  status  of  the  traction  company  as 
sneasared  by  this  unit  is  unchanged.  If  the  expansion  of  the 
mileage  or  expansion  in  traffic  forces  a  relatively  larger  part  of 
the  increase  within  one  or  two  liauls  (i.  e,,  trips  for  a  car)  for 
the  day,  the  extra  cost  involved  will  more  than  offset  the  in- 


Blon  J.  Arnold,  Veir  York  BubUfcy  Rrport  to  tk^  Public  Service  Com^ 

mUnUm  of  the  Fir$t  IHatrict  (p.  10).  rtJitwi: 

"Kvorj*  mr  oi»er«t(Hl  one  mile  wtU  enUll  a  correspODdlnjc  malnten- 
UC*»  t  e.,  the  QDlt  COM  |»er  mr-uill**  of  the  three  Itemrt  of  MnliiteimMce  of 
War.  Ualntennnce  of  Kqulpmetit  ami  Power  !*Unt  lit  practlcntl.v  tnde- 
pendent  of  rh(*  nuiut)er  of  onr-nilles  n|H>rat(Hl  aikI  will  ont  (U>er('n«e  ma- 
t«f1ally  ««  r«r-mllefi  InrrmHr."  Fxirther  he  a<I(l»:  "The  unit  ccwtB  |»er 
mr-mlleof  wnK**!t  nml  iHiw*»r  )«npi)ly  arc  almoxt  eonst-nnt.  which  moan*  th» 
■roldaiice  of  niiinlnc  crniity  mrK.  Such  Uoni»i  ii«  wnnes  of  plntfnrin  meo, 
etc..  othrr  irniiitiHirtntloii  exiM'nHen.  and  jtenerul  Dxpensew  vary  Inveraely 
ai  the  rar  ntllen  mn.** 

*An  lnlere*MnK  tlluatnitlon  of  the  Increase  of  theae  r-ontn  with  the 
dtcnalon  of  the  fare  Mmtt  U  hrought  out  In  the  Cttjr  of  MUwankee  re. 
T.  U,  K.  tt-  A  L  To..  10  \V   It.  r. 

Sw  al»o  I>.  C.  JackMin.  Street  HaiJtrau  Farea  In  Their  Relation  to 
i^m0th  of  Haul  and  Co»tt  (1917).    Chapa.  Iv  and  r. 
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For  illustration,  if  the  income  of  a  trolley 
system  were  $500  and  the  maximum  requirement  of  cars  were  10, 
in  any  one  hour,  this  would  be  the  maximum  number  of  cars 
needed.  Suppose  the  revenue  of  this  same  company  increased 
to  $1000,  but  the  maximum  number  of  cars  needed  in  the 
highest  rush  hour  was  25 ;  then  this  company,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  not  as  well  off. 

The  car-hour,  though  like  every  other  unit  of  measurement 
is  unsafe  if  used,  as  a  single  unit,  does  have  peculiar  value  in 
measuring  labor  costs  and  in  showing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
motormen  and  conductors.  The  car  mile  varies  with  the  size 
of  the  car,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated,  and  the 
speed  of  the  car — all  of  which  limitations  must  be  accounted  for 
in  using  this  measurement. 

Operating  ratios,  which  are  so  commonly  used,  as  empha- 
sized in  the  chapter  on  the  Corporation  Report,'  are  significant, 
though  often  misleading  to  the  uninitiated.  The  errors  or  dif- 
ferences either  way  will  probably  make  the  ratio  for  the  street 
railways  of  the  United  States  a  fair  average  standard.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  all  street  railways  of  the 
United  States  show  an  operating  ratio  of  63.8  per  cent  for  1917, 
58.7  per  cent  for  1912,  and  61.1  per  cent  for  1907.*  In  the 
street  railway  census  of  1917  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
states  had  operating  ratios  ranging  from  53.7  to  65.3  per  cent. 
In  a  study  of  forty  street  railways  made  by  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal  on  the  basis  of  the  McGraw  Electric  Manual,  the 
range  of  operating  costs  for  surface  railways  was  from  45  to  75 
per  cent  of  gross  earnings.*  Since  1917,  the  upward  movement 
of  costs  has  increased  these  ratios. 

"Where  consolidation  has  been  effected  with  electric-light  and 
power  companies,  this  percentage  has  been  decreased,  and  well- 
managed  companies  under  normal  conditions  should  show  less 
than  60  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  strictly  street  railway 
companies  have  operating  costs  ranging  between  60  and  70  per 

^American  Electric  Railway  Association  Year  Book,  1914-1915,  p.  303. 
"See  topic  Operating  Ratio  In  Chap.  v.  on  Corporation  Report. 
*United  States   Census  Bulletin,  Electric  Railways  Bulletin,  1917, 
p.  91. 

^Electric  HaiUtay  Journal,  vol.  xlll  (Oct.,  1018),  p.  925. 
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cent  of  gron  eamingB.  Street  railways  in  cities  over  100,000 
with  operating  ratios  over  70  per  cent  are  osnally  very  snudl 
companies,  or  operate  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Operating 
ratios  are  usually  lower  in  large  cities  than  in  smaller  citicfl,  as 
the  density  varies  with  the  population.  The  more  expensive 
costs  of  operation  and  higher  wages  in  the  city  are  in  a  meas- 
ure offset  by  the  larger  number  of  passengers  per  mile  of 
track.*  Further,  where  density  is  great,  the  operating  ratio 
ia  small  and  the  6xed  charges  are  large.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
comparison  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  car-mile. 
Elevated  and  subway  railways  should  have  a  much  lower 
ratio  of  operating  expenses  than  surface  lines,  though  there  is. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  common  experience.*  They  arc  not  sub- 
ject to  expensive  blockades,  snow  storms,  etc.,  as  are  the  sur- 
face trolleys,  and  a  considerable  savings  in  some  s>*stems  is 
also  realized  by  large  cars  and  long  trains,  though  this  is  offset 
to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  stations.  The  required  length  of 
haul,  especially  where  the  population  density  is  small,  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  burden  to  elevated  systems,  though  the  same  diffi- 
culties exist  in  surface  lines  which  are  over-extended,  and 
where  one  fare  is  charged  and  a  large  number  of  transfers  are 
used.  Short  hauls  through  a  densely  populated  territory  should 
always  have  the  lowest  operating  ratios,  as  heavy  traffic  usually 
results  in  large  earnings  per  car-mile.  In  cities  over  four 
hundred  thousand  the  constant  obstructions  to  traffic,  where 
trnfRc  regulalions  are  not  very  efficiently  managed,  may  in- 
crease wage  clinrges  by  retarding  the  speed  of  cars,  though 
the  increased  density  u.*Kually  tends  to  offset  this  increased  cost. 


't*iilTe«l    Rfatw   Baresa   of   Census   Street    and   Electric   Rallwny* 
(10Ki),I).  21S. 

Tbfr  coiapariaoua  of  the  Bonton  traction  companies,  as  Ulostratlng 
tb«  iUff«rtnce  In  coat*,  are  lutereetliii;. 
\\»y  and 

Structure        Ui^oeiptB        Car  Mile  Opera tl Of  Esp- 
PerCarMUe  PerCiirMUe  Run  Coata       toOroM 

Snrfaet  Unca 3.19  32.0  'Si.\  tiT.i% 

Rapid  TranHlt  Unea  ..     2.0I»  '2sA  l.vn  M.n% 

(JolHi  A.  ItwItT.  iCciKirt  on  thp  Mi>thcKl8  and  PrartltHf*  of  Boatun  Klevatod 
Railway  rornpnuy.  Bontun,  MiimtactiurH'ttH.  to  the  IMibUc  Service  Com- 
mlaclon,  rommonwpalth.  Maiduichuactta.  Noremttcr.  Ifll7.) 
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The  constancy  between  the  iiverages  of  the  operating  items 
themselves  is  shown  in  the  five  different  census  averages,  with 
the  exception  of  way  and  structure  accounts,  which  indicate  a 
persistent  upward  trend  substantiating  the  contention  of  the 
increasing  amount  of  the  outlay  for  all  expenditures.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  the  operating  expense  has  experienced 
enormous  increases  in  both  material  and  labor  costs.  But  the 
persist cncy  of  t heso  rat ios  a rguc  for  t hei r  defense  as  an 
approximate  standard  in  analyzing  the  average  American  urban 
railway. 

Concerning  the  fixed  expense,  the  Fare  Research  Bureau,  of 
the  American  Street  Railway  Association,  states: 

*'  .  .  .  The  fixed  expenses  representing  capacity  may  be 
expectefl  to  vary  with  such  units  as  the  mile  of  single  track  and 
the  number  of  ears  owned.  Fixed  expenses  arc  thosi'  which  will 
accrue  in  practically  the  same  amounts,  whether  the  property 
is  operated  or  not.  Variable  expenses  are  those  which  vary  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  changes  in  the  amount  of  service 
rendered,  and  may  be  expected  to  vary  with  such  units  as  the 
ear  mile,  the  car  hour  antl  tlic  number  of  passengers  carried. 
Ad  valorem  taxes  and  interest  arc  examples  of  the  former,  while 
platform  wages  illustrate  the  hitter.  As  applied  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger,  total  fixed  costs  may  be  expressed  in 
passenger  units  and  variable  costs  in  passenger  mile  units. 

**The  ratio  of  variable  to  fixed  units  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  capacity  is  used.  The  number  of  car  miles  per  mile  of 
single  track  represents  the  density  of  service,  passenger  miles 
per  car  mile,  the  density  of  trark,  imptihiliiin  per  mile  nf  track, 
the  density  of  tributary  population,  and  number  of  passengers 
to  population,  the  number  of  rides  per  inhabitant,  or  riding 
habit  .   .   .  "* 

Capital^  Capitalization  J  and  Properttf  Investment. — The 
Tariety  of  items  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  meaning  of 
these  items  give  a  rather  confused  understanding  of  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  street  railways,  unless  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  street  railway  report  in  question  is  known.  The  first 
important  deduction  in  the  balance  sheet  is  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. More  than  five-sixths  of  the  reported  assets  of  street  rail- 
ways are   included   in   the   items  "Cost  of   Construction   and 
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Equipment.*'*  Many  companies  also  carry  their  franchises  as 
an  item  in  the  cost  of  construction.  But  the  difficulty,  and  a 
fact  that  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  that  these 
costs  do  not  always  indicate  cash  outlays.  Large  increases  in 
franchise  items  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  and  recon- 
solidation.  as  the  ''Cost  of  Construction,"*  will  indicate  in  a 
number  of  the  older  companies. 

Where  other  investments  are  carried  as  an  asset,  checks 
should  be  made  against  a  duplication  of  these  accounts.  The 
majority  of  these  securities  appearing  in  street  railway  state- 
ments are  the  securities  of  subsidiary  companies  which  are 
partly  or  completely  controlled  by  a  parent  company,  often  con- 
stituting a  separate  corporation.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
financial  status  of  the  parent  company  is  affected,  the  securities 
of  the  subsidiary  company  or  companies,  which  are  only  a  part 
of  the  same  organization,  are  equally  affected. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  capitalization  of  sub- 
sidiary companies,  the  funded  debt  might  seem  totally  insignifi- 
cant, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsidiary  companies  were 
grossly  over-loaded.*  Advances  can  also  be  made  to  sub- 
sidiaries, a  practice  which  allows  a  continuous  pyramiding  of 
security  issues,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is  not  known  to  the 
investor.  The  practice  of  issuing  only  part  stock,  also  found  in 
the  simple  operating  company,  is  more  easily  obscured  in  the 
holding  company.  The  difference  between  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  the  assets  of  the  company,  is  usually  made 
up  in  the  value  of  the  franchise,  as  the  net  quick  assets  are  rela- 
tively a  very  small  amount.  And  frequently,  the  investor  is 
ignorant  of  the  over-valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise 
because  of  the  failure  to  separate  the  franchise  from  other  asset 
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*No  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  because  of  the  wide  variation  In  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  necessary  costs  due  to  the  difference  In  amount  and  character 
of  traffic.  Owing  to  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  physical  valua- 
tion of  public  utilities,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  Important.  A  com- 
parison of  roads  under  similar  conditions.  If  they  can  be  found  and  if 
the  facts  are  carried  down  to  date,  will,  however,  not  only  give  light  as  to 
the  actual  outlays,  but  will  indicate  what  effect.  In  the  very  near  future 
at  least,  any  regulation  of  valuation  may  have  on  the  system. 

'See  chap.  !v,  Analysis  of  Corporation  Report 
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values.  WTiere  the  company  is  highly  successful,  this  condition 
will  have  little  si^iificance  compared  with  the  great  value  of 
the  company  as  a  going  concern,  but  when  the  value  is  not  an 
assured  certainty,  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  whether  the 
capital  stock  has  been  fully  paid.  Again,  where  state  commis- 
sions are  putting  particular  emphasis  on  cost  values  in  relation 
to  rates,  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  imperative. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  Census  figures  shows  a 
very  large  over-capitalization  as  compared  with  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  And  this  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
street  railway  companies  as  a  class.  Individual  violations  of 
sound  financing,  as  with  all  classes  of  corporations,  are  appar- 
ent in  the  relation  of  funtled  debt  to  capital  stock.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  older  method  of  financing  street  railway  prop- 
erty, but  is  now  considerpd  precarious  to  the  intcrpsts  of  both 
the  bondholdei-s  and  stockholders.  The  companies  possessing  a 
large  percentage  of  fundeil  debt  and  which  have  not  been  forced 
into  receiversliip  have  been  largely  able  to  maintain  this  large 
fixed  charge  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  new  company  could  secure  its  capital 
on  that  basis  today,  though  a  number  of  companies  are  still 
yielding  to  the  questionable  practice  of  isauing  large  stock 
bonuses.  i 

In  states  where  corporations  arc  rigidly  regulated  and 
security  issues  limited,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  capitalization  may  be  violated  by  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent liabilities.  It  is  not  an  unu.Kual  practice,  under  such  regu- 
lations, for  corporations  to  carry  a  considerable  amount  in 
promissory  notes  which  has  been  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  high  rate  paid  for  short  loans  and  the  frequent 
renewals  or  settlements  make  this  method  of  financing  costly. 
However.  Massachusetts,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
its  early  legislation,  has  eliminated  to  a  considerable  degree 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  former  regulation  of 
financing  public  utilities. 

Large  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  for  this 
over-capitalization  existing  among  electric  traction  companies. 
While  every  company  has  been  subject  to  a  large  number  of 
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Equipment."*  Many  companies  also  carry  their  franchises  as 
an  item  in  the  cost  of  construction.  But  the  difficulty,  and  a 
fact  that  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  that  these 
costs  do  not  always  indicate  cash  outlays.  Large  increases  in 
franchise  items  have  resulted  from  the  consolidation  and  recon- 
solidation,  as  the  **Cost  of  Construction,"*  will  indicate  in  a 
number  of  the  older  companies. 

Where  other  investments  are  carried  as  an  asset,  checks 
should  be  made  against  a  duplication  of  these  accounts.  The 
majority  of  these  securities  appearing  in  street  railway  state- 
ments are  the  securities  of  subsidiary  companies  which  are 
partly  or  completely  controlled  by  a  parent  company,  often  con- 
stituting a  separate  corporation.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
financial  status  of  the  parent  company  is  affected,  the  securities 
of  the  subsidiary  company  or  companies,  which  are  only  a  part 
of  the  same  organization,  are  equally  affected. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  the  capitalization  of  sub- 
sidiary compc^nies,  the  funded  debt  might  seem  totally  insignifi- 
cant, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subsidiary  companies  were 
grossly  over-loaded."  Advances  can  also  be  made  to  sub- 
sidiaries, a  practice  which  allows  a  continuous  pyramiding  of 
security  issues,  the  actual  amount  of  which  is  not  known  to  the 
investor.  The  practice  of  issuing  only  part  stock,  also  found  in 
the  simple  operating  company,  is  more  easily  obscured  in  the 
holding  company.  The  difference  between  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stocks  and  the  assets  of  the  company,  is  usually  made 
up  in  the  value  of  the  franchise,  as  the  net  quick  assets  are  rela- 
tively a  very  small  amount.  And  frequently,  the  investor  is 
ignorant  of  the  over-valuation  placed  upon  the  franchise 
because  of  the  failure  to  separate  the  franchise  from  other  asset 
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•No  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes  because  of  the  wide  variation  In  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  necessary  costs  due  to  the  difference  in  amount  and  character 
of  traffic.  Owlnjf  to  the  emphasis  now  being  placed  upon  physical  valua- 
tion of  public  utilities,  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  Important.  A  com- 
parison of  roads  under  similar  conditions,  if  they  can  be  found  and  If 
the  facts  are  carried  down  to  date,  will,  however,  not  only  give  light  as  to 
the  actual  outlays,  but  will  indicate  what  effect,  in  the  very  near  future 
at  least,  any  regulation  of  valuation  may  have  on  the  system. 

■See  chap.  Iv,  Analysis  of  Corporation  Report. 
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values.  "Where  the  company  is  highly  successful,  this  condition 
will  have  little  significance  compared  with  the  great  value  of 
the  company  as  a  going  concern,  but  when  the  value  is  not  an 
assure<l  certainty,  it  becomes  exceedingly  important  whether  the 
capital  stock  has  been  fully  paid.  Again,  where  state  commis- 
sions nre  putting  particular  emphasis  on  cost  values  in  relation 
to  rates,  the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  imperative. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  Census  figures  shows  a 
very  large  over-capitalization  as  compared  with  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  And  this  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
street  railway  companies  as  a  class.  Imlividual  violations  of 
sound  financing,  as  with  all  classes  of  corpitrations,  arc  appar- 
ent in  the  relation  of  funded  debt  to  capital  stock.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  older  method  of  financing  street  railway  prop- 
erty, but  is  now  considered  precarious  to  the  interests  of  both 
the  bondholders  and  stockholders.  The  companies  possessing  a 
large  percentage  of  funded  debt  and  which  have  not  been  forced 
into  receivership  have  been  largely  able  to  maintain  this  large 
fixed  charge  because  of  the  rnpid  growth  of  the  city,  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  new  company  couhl  secure  its  capital 
on  that  basis  today^  thoufrh  a  number  of  companies  are  stil! 
yielding  to  the  questionable  practice  of  issuing  large  stock 
bonuses. 

Tn  states  where  corporations  are  rigidly  regulated  and 
security  issues  limited,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  correct  propor- 
tion of  capitalization  may  be  violated  by  a  large  amount  of  cur- 
rent liabilities.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice,  under  sueh  regu- 
lations, for  corporations  to  carry  a  considerable  amount  in 
promissory  notes  which  has  been  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  high  rate  paid  for  short  loans  and  the  frequent 
renewals  or  settlements  make  this  method  of  financing  costly. 
However,  Massachusetts,  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
its  early  legislation,  has  eliminated  to  a  considerable  degree 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  this  former  regulation  of 
financing  public  utilities. 

Large  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  made  for  this 
over-capitalization  existing  among  electric  traction  companies. 
While  every  company  has  been  subject  to  a  large  number  of 
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varying  local  conditions,  all  properties  have  ])een  afFcetcd  by  the 
inoreaaed  costu.  The  inorcosod  municipal  requirements  for  pav- 
inff,  and  the  arqnirinK  of  other  than  railway  properties,  and 
the  rebuilding,  changing  and  improving,  on  the  company's  own 
iniliativp,  to  meet  the  demand  for  service  have  forced  enormous 
increases  in  iiive-stments.  The  total  expenditures  have  conse^ 
qucntly  often  hcen  larger  than  if  the  properties  were  now  con- 
Ktrueted  new.  The  changes  have,  however,  usually  been  profit- 
able even  with  the  great  increase  in  fixed  charges  when  the 
savings  in  operating  are  taken  into  account.  But  there  has 
boan  as  a  result  of  this  obsolescence,  a  considerable  and  nece»•^ 
aary  waste  of  capital.  And  it  might  be  well  here  to  emphasiz^^ 
the  fact  that  one  important  difficulty  with  a  number  of  com- 
panies is  their  failure  to  provide  for  obsolescence  out  of  earn- 
ings so  that  properties  long  passed  to  the  junk  heap  arc  still 
carried  in  the  capital  account  and  covered  by  securities  out- 
standing. 

The  failure  to  provide  for  the  depreciation  of  this  obsoles- 
cent property  thus  causes  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of 
interest  and  dividends  upon  the  securities  representing  this 
di-warded  property.  Fares  should  consequently  bo  allowetl  that 
would  enable  the  companies  to  make  pro\-isions  for  the  changes, 
Tho  older  companies,  however,  without  exception,  regardless  of' 
their  earnings,  paid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  in 
interest  and  dividends.  Surplus,  wherever  accumulated,  was 
used  in  the  extensions  of  new  lines.  Had  correct  accounting 
methods  been  practiced,  a  great  many  of  the  horse  and  cable 
railways  would  have  been  largely  written  oflf,  and  consequently 
tho  largo  increases  in  capitalization  would  have  been  obviated. 
But  with  the  rapid  changes  that  have  been  made  in  electrical 
transportation,  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  majority 
of  properties  to  make  allowances  for  tho  depreciation  account 
and  provide  for  expansion  and  improvements,  without  endab«^\ 
geriug  interest  and  dividends.  But  Hinre  sufficient  experieni 
has  now  been  attains}  in  electrical  properties,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  soundest  method  of  financing  to  reduce  as  rapidly  as 
ponible  any  accumulations  of  deprociatlou. 

It  is  diffictiit  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual 
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cash  that  has  been  put  into  the  construction  of  electric  rail- 
ways. The  original  costs  of  construction  accounts  that  have 
been  carried  forward  in  the  balance  sheets  give  little  informa- 
tion and  little  assistance.  The  intermediate  construction  com- 
pany accounts  have  aLso  often  made  the  book  values  misleading. 
Consolidations  have,  however,  as  already  pointed  out,  been  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  inflation  of  costs.  The  cost  that  is  entered 
by  the  purchasing  company  is  the  price  paid  in  its  own  securi- 
ties. This  amount  is  u.sually  based  on  earning  capacity,  and  if 
the  railway  is  a  large  earner,  a  premium  price  abovo  the  capi- 
talized earning  price  is  usually  paid  to  obtain  control.  But,  as 
courts  and  commissions  in  their  decisions  of  valuations  are 
placing  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  capitalization  to  expendi- 
tures in  constraiction,  it  is  decidedly  important  that  this 
relationship  be  known  to  the  investor. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census,  the  capitalization  of 
street  railways,  a.s  a  class,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  city,  but 
not  at  a  proportionate  ratio.  Though  the  street  railways  in 
cities  under  25,000  do  not  seem  to  be  over-capitalize<],  as  com- 
pared with  the  railways  in  cities  above  25,000,  the  small  per- 
centage of  these  properties  thnt  receive  any  dividend  returns 
shows  that  either  they  are  over-capitalized  or  are  not  receiving 
a  sufficient  rate  for  their  service. 

Deprcciaiion. — Tt  was  not  formerly  customary  for  street  rail- 
ways tn  provide  for  the  deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  physi- 
cal property.  This  practice  was  justified  on  the  basis  that  the 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  property  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  city  was  greater  than  the  actual  depreciation.  This  argu- 
ment was  used  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  issuing  new  capital 
to  the  amount  of  this  appreciation  when  replacements  and 
renewals  were  necessary.  Such  a  practice  cannot  now  long  con- 
tinue in  most  cities,  for  with  a  slowing  up  of  the  growth  of  urban 
population,  retardation  in  appreciation  will  take  place.  At 
tho  present  too  many  systems  which  claim  to  maintain  a  depre- 
ciation fund,  set  aside  such  varjnng  amounts  that  the  averjage 
rate  is  inadeqnate.  Accountants  frequently  contend  that  with 
the  existing  capitalization  many  systems  could  not  provide  a 
proper  allowance  for  mainteuanec  and  depreciation  and  make 
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a  creditable  return  on  the  par  value  of  their  stocks.  The  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  will  eventually  correct  this  failure  to  allow  for 
depreciation  by  its  allowances  for  depreciation  deductions  in 
levying  taxes. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  obsolescence  in  the  early 
organizations  forced  itself  upon  these  companies,  they  had  to 
make  new  capital  issues  which  on  the  face  of  the  meager  state- 
ments issued  by  these  traction  companies  seem  justified.  But 
had  the  complete  facts  concerning  these  earlier  street  railways 
been  published  at  the  time  of  the  new  capital  issues,  few  of  these 
issues  would  have  been  sold.  One  needs  to  make  only  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  l.^nited  States  Census  Bureau's  reports  on 
the  growth  of  mileage  and  capitalization  to  be  reminde<l  of  the 
force  of  this  statement.  At  the  present  writing,  with  the  con- 
tinuing high  costs  following  the  War,  the  situation  has  beeome 
extremely  acute  with  these  over-capitalized  companies.  At  best, 
the  situation  for  all  trolley  systems  is  bad  and  ncods  correction, 
though  this  situation  must  not  inadvertently  be  made  the  pre- 
text for  a  continued  inflation  of  the  companies  which  have  been 
at  fault.  To  overlook  this  depreciation  means  an  even  greater 
obstacle  to  the  proper  recognition  of  depreciation.  This  state- 
inent  docs  not,  of  course,  imply  the  wholesale  eondemnation  of 
all  traction  s>*stcms,  yet  wo  must  not  approve  the  widespread 
recurrence  of  this  questionable  procedure  in  the  early  history 
of  traction  companies.  In  several  of  the  states  there  are  now 
statutes  re<iuiriTig  the  setting  aside  of  a  definite  annual  amount 
for  depreciation. 

The  rate  of  depreciation  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  bond  issue,  the  length  of  the  haul,  char- 
acter cf  equipment,  the  retiuirementa  in  the  ordinance  concern- 
ing paving,  the  amount  of  traffie^  etc.  In  a  rapidly  growing 
city  obsolescence  has  been  a  greater  charge  than  actual  depreci- 
ation of  equipment.  The  Wisconsin  Commission  ruled  that  the 
rate  for  the  City  of  Milwaukee's  street  railways  should  be  at 
6.35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  depreciable  property  and  the 
net  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  physical  property  at  4.8886  per 
cent.*    On  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
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the  life  of  railway  phj^sical  property  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association  and  the  foreign  associations  of  the  tram- 
ways, comniissions  have  plared  the  rate  on  physical  property 
between  four  and  five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  physical  property  or 
between  16  and  20  per  cent  of  the  operating  revenues.' 

The  Fraiickise.^ — Insofar  as  the  financial  status  of  the  com- 
pany is  concerned,  it  is  essential  to  know  four  things:  first,  the 
duration  of  the  franchise;  second^  the  limitation  placed  upon 
the  charges  which  can  be  made;  third,  the  requirements  affect- 
ing the  company's  own  equipment  and  tracks,  and  amount  of 
paving,  etc.,  which  must  be  done  for  the  city;  and  fourth,  the 
reimbursements  whirh  must  ho  made  to  the  city. 

The  duration  of  the  franchise  should  extend  for  some  period 
beyond  the  life  of  the  bonds.  In  practice  the  fulfillment  of  this 
requirement  is  not  so  simple,  because  of  the  complications  enter- 
ing into  the  holding  company  organization.  The  holding  com- 
pany issues  are  also  secured  by  subsidiaries.  It  is  not  unlikely 
•that  the  franchise  of  some  of  these  subsidiaries  will  expire 
before  the  bonds  of  the  holding  company  are  due.  Conse- 
quently, the  property  values  and  the  earnings  of  the  subsidiary 
must  be  secured  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  then  determined 
and  deducted,  though  the  expiration  of  a  single  subsidiary  may 
not  be  so  important  where  public  relationships  have  been  cor- 
dial and  renewals  are  easy.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
the  monopoly  has  tended  to  diminish  the  former  importance  of 
duration  and  to  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  last  three  essentials 
of  the  franchise  given  above,  which  directly  affect  the  fi.nancial 
returns  of  the  traction  company. 

When  the  inteinirban  has  franchise  privileges  in  its  terminal 
cities  or  through  towns  and  cities,  the  same  requirements  apply 
as  with  franchises  of  purely  urban  systems.  If  a  right-of-way 
is  owned  the  same  general  regulations  apply  as  to  steam  rail- 
roads. Right  of  ways  are  commonly  owned  through  rural  ter- 
ritory, but  their  value  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  values 
owned  within  the  municipality. 

Wureau  of  Fare  Research  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Aasocia' 
tion,  p.  63  (1916). 

'Pelos  F.  Wil(*ox'.s  Afuniiipaf  Francfti*p»,  vol.  U.  on  Transportation 
Franchises.  wiJl  be  found  particnlarly  instructive  In  the  stud}*  of  the 
uoderlying  requirements  of  frauckises. 
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The  chief  weakness  of  the  street-car  companies,  alluded  to 
80  frequently  in  this  chapter,  is  that  their  charges  are  fixed. 
(These  charges  are  always  slated  in  the  franchise.)  If  the  city 
limits  are  later  extended,  the  new  area  ia  included  regardless  of 
its  extent  and  the  amount  of  traffic  which  it  will  furnish,  and 
the  possible  losses  which  the  company  may  suffer  by  giving 
transportation  facilities  to  this  new  area.  The  injustice  of  fix- 
ing for  all  time  a  rate  which  has  no  relation  to  costs  needs  no 
comment.  Why  should  a  custom-made  rate  of  half  a  century 
ago  continue,  if  it  involves  losses T  War  pressure,  which  has 
proved  such  a  burden  to  traction  companies,  has  hastened  a 
recognition  of  this  injustice  and  has  resulted  in  the  granting  of 
increased  rates.  Indirectly  this  injustice  is  also  recognized  in 
the  granting  of  equitable  returns  upon  the  investment.'  It  has 
been  unfortunate  that  the  over-capitalization  of  so  many  trac 
tion  companies  has  brought  about  a  confusion  of  the  real  issue 
of  fares  and  caused  the  conservatively  capitalized  and  managed 
traction  companies  to  suffer.  This  over-capitalization,  resulta 
ing  in  the  multiplicity  of  issues  and  consequent  over-issues 
through  the  holding  and  subsidiary  company  entanglements, 
should  be  remedied,  although  reduction  of  capitalization  would 
not  itself  result  in  a  rate  adequate  to  yield  the  parent  company 
a  sufficient  return. 

The  agitation  for  low  rates  which  has  been  more  acute  with 
street  railways  than  with  any  other  pulilic  utility,  was  started 
after  a  long  period  of  a  steadily  increasing  price  level.  In  these 
agitations,  as  a  class,  no  recognition  for  a  long  time  was  taken 
of  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  the  nickel,  which  must 
cither  force  a  reduction  of  the  quality  of  service  or  impoverish 
the  company.  This  does  not  argue  for  high  rates  for  public 
utility  service,  for  public  utility  charges,  because  of  the  com- 


'The  NHiranka  Ratlwar  Commlsffton  In  1011  ruled  In  the  cafle  of  the 
I.ltidiln  Tmction  Comriitny.  tliut  nn  M  jnt  wiit  rotuni  on  the  ciipftBl 
■tock  w««  not  picwwivp.  Tho  \Vii»h!ni:tnii  rnrniniKslon  In  the  name  year 
held  that  7  i>er  rent  mleht  ho  oonnhlrnM  fiilp  for  tho  PiiKOfft  84mofl 
Blvctrlc  Hallway  (\inir»any ;  In  the  Savanniih  Klectrle  Comrtany  catie 
(Oaa)  6.77  iwr  ivnt  was  not  mnslderwl  oxro^wlvo;  the  New  York  PubUc 
8mtSc«  ComnilMlon.  2nd  niMHot.  hold  In  the  iCochojiter  derUlon  that 
8LS6  p«r  cent  waa  not  rxi^rvtilvo;  and  Now  JerMi\v  In  (ho  TrontoD  Merctr 
Caiopanx  CorporaUou  ruled  that  7.37  ikt  ctuit  waa  suffldeut 
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mon  dependence  of  modern  industrial  organization  upon  them, 
must  be  kept  as  low  as  is  possible  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a 
high  enough  return  upon  the  investment  to  invite  capital. 

The  demands  placed  upon  urban  railways  for  paving,  etc., 
have  greatly  increased  as  municipalities  have  developed.  Fran- 
chises also  include  clauses,  which  give  to  municipalities  the 
power  not  only  to  require  unusual  replacements,  but  actually 
to  change  the  conditions  of  the  franchise.  Pressure  of  public 
opinion  may  become  so  great  that  it  may  be  best  to  waive  the 
privilege  under  an  existing  charter,  and  procure  a  new  charter 
as  Chicago  City  Railways  did  in  1907.  The  yearly  income 
statement  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to  give  one  an  accurate 
insight  into  the  importance  of  this  existing  burden,  though 
it  will  not  include  the  future  additional  burdens,  which  may  be 
adde*l  by  authority  of  I  ho  franchise. 

A  large  number  of  street-railway  franchises  call  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  net  profits  with  the  municipality.  This  developed  as 
a  compromise  with  the  municipal  ownership  advocates,  but  this 
form  of  franchise  is  now  being  substituted  for  another  form 
referred  to  later.  The  franchise  should  be  carefully  examined, 
as  to  whether  the  city's  allotment,  within  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue,  to  be  purchased  will  be  increased.  A  detailed  study  of 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Kansas  City  franchises  in  this  regard 
is  particularly  instructive. 

Regulation. — Regulation  of  public  utilities  has,  each  year, 
become  a  more  and  more  important  consideration.  While  these 
regulations  embrace  all  features  of  service  and  operation,  as 
well  as  the  finances  of  the  utility,  the  investor  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  all  these  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect  upon 
income.  With  forty-eight  different  states  having  power  to  regu- 
late, the  classification  of  all  the  variations  appearing  in  the 
statutes  of  these  states  becomes  impractical.  However,  the 
•acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  more  fundamental  principles  un- 
derl.\nng  regulation  should  be  examined  by  the  investor,  as 
their  effects  upon  investment  values  are  of  large  importance. 

Before  commenting  on  the  form  and  tendency  in  regulation, 
two  things  should  bo  observed  as  having  an  influence  on  the 
value  of  the  particular  regulation.    The  first  of  these  is  that  of 
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the  pTiblic  attitude  in  the  locality.  The  second  consideration  is 
that  of  distingaiishing  between  the  s:*curity  issues  made  in  those 
stAtes  which  have  already  adopted  far-reaehinj?  regulatory 
measures,  and  those  which  have  been  issued  in  states  havinf; 
limited  regulation.  Though  this  fact  may  seem  so  apparent 
that  it  does  not  warrant  comment,  thousands  of  investors  hav6 
passed  it  over  without  giving  a  single  thought  to  its  consid- 
eration. This  discrimination  must  be  made  as  long  as  such 
wide  differences  exist  as  to  what  standardization  includes  and 
means.  Where  statutory  regulations  are  still  meagre,  or  laws 
have  been  passed  but  not  tested  by  court  and  commission  deci- 
sions, sufficient  discount  of  their  future  influences  must  he 
allowed.  New  legislation  will  in  most  cases  tend  to  depress  tern- 
porarily  security  prices  below  their  real  values,  but  securities  of 
sound  values  always  react.  To  the  shrewd  investment  pur- 
chaser, this  situation  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  pur- 
chases, as  the  market  sooner  or  later  discounts  these  conditions. 

While  a  corporation  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the  business 
should  be  re<iuired  to  render  as  cheap  service  as  possible,  it 
should  not  be  denied  a  legitimate  return  upon  the  capital 
invested  in  it.  This  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  security 
holder,  but  also  results  in  bad  service  to  the  public  and  discour- 
ages new  capital  from  seeking  investment.  And  sound  regula- 
tion, as  far  as  its  effect  on  long  time  investments  is  concerned, 
cannot  injure  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  the  public  or  the 
investor. 

As  the  several  forms  of  regulation,  except  that  of  cost-«t- 
service  have  already  been  discussed  under,  the  ''Regulation-of- 
Security  Issues"  and  "Railroad  Regulation/'  let  us  examine 
this  form  of  control.  While  the  cost-at-service  form  of  regula- 
tion is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  theoretically  at  least,  it 
would  seem  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  fixed  fare,  which 
has  failed  so  ignominiously  in  the  last  ten  years.  According  to 
the  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission,'  practically  all  of 
the  witnesses  before  this  commission  favored  the  scrvice-at-coat 


^Krport  of  the  Fedrral  Elcctrir  Raittraux  rummUttom  to  the  IV««- 
i,  Aupist.  lltiO  (W«»b.  Gov.  Prlutlug  Office),  p.  27. 
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franchises.  This,  of  course,  automatically  fixes  the  net  profits 
in  the  industry.  While  this  plan  also  Las  the  objection  of  limit- 
ing the  stimulation  which  goes  with  the  reward  of  profits,  it  does 
have  the  inherent  possibility  of  stabilizing  the  industry.  There 
is  an  even  greater  objection  at  least  so  conKidered  by  some, 
namely,  the  determination  of  costs  and  the  possible  development 
of  inefficiency  and  uneconomical  operation.  But  these  difficul- 
ties are  not  impossible  of  solution.  Further,  as  rates  will  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated  and  the  investor  is  not  alone  the  only  one 
to  be  considered  in  any  regulatory  measures,  any  permanent 
adjustment  must  be  made  in  justice  to  all  parties.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  reasonable  arrangement  that  has  so  far  been 
made  for  handling?  street  railway  rates.  They  provide  fairly 
definite  terms  on  which  rates  can  be  increased  or  lowered. 
Investors  also  can  know  fairly  definitely  what  to  anticipate 
from  the  money  which  they  put  intn  these  securities. 

Many  of  the  faults  in  regulation  from  which  the  utilities 
would  have  suffered  have  been  offset  in  their  remarkable  growth. 
But  when  the  growth  of  an  industry  slows  up  and  at  the  same 
time  costs  suddenly  mount  as  in  the  last  few  years,  the  faults 
which  may  exist  in  regulation  quick]y  reveal  themselves.  While 
some  of  these  faults  in  regulation  have  Inng  been  known,  the 
franchises  of  public  utilities  have  never  before  been  put  to  a 
real  test.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  with 
changing  conditions  in  industiy,  new  forms  of  control  are 
needed,  but  this  can  only  answer  in  part  for  the  chaotic  financial 
condition  which  has  existed  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  public 
utility  industry,  especially  in  many  street  railways.' 

The  basis  of  rate  making  for  pulilic  utilities  has  often  been 
BO  uncertain,  and  the  machinery  for  rate  fi.xing  has  often  worked 
80  cnidely,  that  they  have  had  a  material  effect  on  the  price  of 
a  considerable  number  of  public  utility  securities.  Any  change 
in  franchise  regulations,  which  would  tend  to  remove  these 
uncertainties,   should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  investors  of 


'Accor(lln(r  to  the  Rrpori  of  the  Vedcrnl  Eircfric  Hailways  Commie- 
aion  O!^20.  p.  7),  on  Mr.v  31.  1010.  ttiere  were  02  wimpanies  in  receiver- 
ship, tiiii]  by  July  1.  11>'-0,  50  ponipanicH  were  iiUUefl  to  the  list  and  8S 
couipanies  hud  either  uhaudoucd  or  Junked  a  purt  uf  their  mUeage. 
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pablic  utility  secxiritics.  The  unfortunate  experiences  of  tho 
past  five  years,  as  previously  stated,  have  fully  awakened  the 
public  to  this  situation,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
street  railway  securities  will  be  transferred  from  the  specula- 
tive claas  to  the  investment  class  in  the  next  few  years. 

Another  factor,  which  has  made  more  serious  inroads  into 
■treet  railway  rcvcuues  than  the  general  public  has  realized,  is 
the  jitney.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  street  railwa^^  in 
tnoderate  size*!  rities.  Of  this  competition,  the  Federal  Electric 
Hallways  Commission  states:  ** Jitney  competition  began  about 
1912,  and  was  at  first  entirely  unregulated.  Even  today,  in  some 
places  it  continues  with  no  regulation  of  any  kind,  and  in 
many  places  with  only  partial  and  inefficient  regulation.  In  no 
instance  has  this  soKialled  jitney  carriage  of  passengers  been 
subjected  to  oblipalions  as  to  payment  of  taxes,  maintenance  of 
highwuvN,  character  and  extent  of  ser\'ice  and  financial  respon- 
sibility for  accidents  under  which  the  electric  railway  business 
is  being  conductetl.  The  pt>rtion  of  the  street  paved  and  main- 
tained by  the  electric  railway,  and  in  winter  cleared  of  snow 
at  its  own  expense,  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  jitney  competi- 
tor without  compensation,  either  to  the  company  or  the  mu- 
nicipality at»d  often  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  street  railway 
by  interfering  with  the  prompt  and  regular  movements  of  its 
ears.  .  .  .  That  street  railway  service  and  jitney  service  can 
not  permanently  exist  and  pay  their  own  way  in  competition 
with  each  other  under  any  ordinary  urban  conditions,  seems  to 
be  well  established  by  experience  and  by  the  conditions  inherent 
in  local  transportation  service,  but  the  belief  is  general  that  the 
motor  bus  may  projxrly  bo  used  to  supplement  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  street  cars.**'  Furthermore,  the  jitneys  largely 
confine  thcmwlvtv*  tn  ilio  short-haul  traffic  which  makes  this 
coDipetition  all  the  more  serious. 

Again  there  is  no  need  to  argue  the  necessity  of  a  close 
examination  into  the  regulation  as  well  as  the  possible  compe- 
tition of  the  jitney  bus.  In  certain  types  and  sires  of  cities,  this 
competition  has  made  decided  inroads  into  the  earnings  of  street 


^Report  of  the  Ftderul  Etedrio  Bcil9tay$  CoinmU$ion  (1020),  p.  19. 
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railways.  While  reflation  may  eventually  be  brought  about, 
the  investor  cannot  anticipate  possible  changes  of  this  character 
too  long  in  advance.  The  conservative  investor  must  be 
governed  more  largely  by  the  tested  experience  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

As  most  students  of  public  utility  regulation  now  agree, 
rcgulaliou  should  not  be  left  to  the  locu!  community  but  to  the 
state.  Local  prejudices  and  political  control  are  apt  to  exer- 
cise a  more  decidctl  influence  than  where  common  legislation 
exists  in  the  control  of  all  cities.  After  all^  the  fundamentals 
governing  rates,  capitalisation,  valuation,  depreciation,  taxes, 
returns,  etc.,  should  bo  the  same  for  all  cities.  Sufficient  elas- 
ticity can  be  allowed  in  details  of  operation,  services,  etc.,  to 
permit  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  While  this  discussion 
which  dovetails  into  the  discussion  on  Regulation  of  Security 
Issues  and  Railroad  Regulation  has  not  gone  into  minute  detail, 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  evidence  of  the  kind  of  problem  that  the 
investor  must  analyze  in  examining  street  raihvaj^  securities. 
But  despite  the  unsatisfactory  situation  of  the  traction  com- 
panies during  the  last  five  years,  the  future  seems  much  more 
hopeful  for  the  industn'.  The  difficulties  have  been  realized 
and  both  the  public  and  public  utility  commissions  are  respond- 
ing to  these  needs.  Of  course,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
even  with  these  common  difficulties  of  many  of  the  street  rail- 
ways, there  are  systems  wliicli  have  continued  in  a  strong 
position  during  these  years. 

General  OutrnctfriHfics  of  Bonds. — Street  railway  bonds  arc 
few  and  simple  in  characteristics  as  compared  with  railroad 
bonds.  They  iisnally  aro  first  mortgages  with  a  few  collateral 
consolidated  and  refunding  issues,  though  the  latter  have  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  Bonds  issued  by  holding  companies 
as  first  lien  issues  are  those  requiring  closest  scrutiny.  These 
issues  are  rarely  first  liens  except  upon  new  extensions,  and 
these  are  generally  but  a  small  portion  of  the  total  equity. 
Bond  issues  upon  such  security  may  be  ample,  but  there  are 
now  outstanding  a  number  of  .such  issues  of  holding  companies 
whose  subsidiary  corporations  arc  already  heavily  loaded  with 
bonds.    First  liens  of  such  corporations  have  little  significance. 
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Now  and  then  a  second  mortgage  appears  under  the  title  of  the 
last  three  issues. 

The  maturity  of  these  bonds  varies  between  twenty  and 
forty  years,  though  a  large  number  of  them  are  callable  after 
a  stipulated  period  at  a  premium  as  high  as  ten  points.  They 
are  more  often  subject  to  call  in  part  than  as  a  whole.  The 
nominal  rate  averages  from  5%  to  7  per  cent.  As  few  of  the 
bonds  are  listed,  there  is  never  a  very  wide  market  for  the 
strictly  interurban  securities,  although  their  market  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  several  bonds  now  have 
a  national  market.  This  change  can  be  attributed  to  the 
strengthening  on  the  part  of  the  companies  themselves  and  the 
corrections  of  the  former  loose  financial  methods  brought  about 
by  conservative  investment  bankers.  A  number  of  these  prop- 
erties have,  as  a  result  of  these  changes,  become  very  desirable 
properties  and  their  securities  have  a  ready  market. 

Practically  all  of  the  older  issues  have  the  sinking  fund 
provision,  which  is  not  always  found  in  the  new  issues.  A 
number  of  the  large  recent  issues  are  provided  with  the  open- 
end  clause,  now  typical  among  a  large  number  of  public  utili- 
ties, which  allows  for  an  increase  of  funded  debt  to  the  total 
amount  of  60  to  85  per  cent  of  new  construction. 


CHAPTER  XX 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  BONDS 

Statistics  dealing:  with  electric  lighting  and  power  companies 
cannot  be  treated  with  the  same  assurance  as  those  of  gas  and 
waterworks.  As  with  the  street  railway,  electric  lighting  and 
hydro-electric  power  development  came  so  rapidly  that  the  in- 
dustry seems  long  established  to  the  casual  observer. 

The  electric-light  was  demonstrated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
as  early  as  1808,  though  it  was  not  until  almost  1880  that  the 
incandescent  lamp  was  used  by  commercial  companies.  The 
period  from  1880  to  1890,  though  marked  by  a  considerable 
expansion,  experienced  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
establish  electric  lighting  corporations.  The  expensive  methods 
of  generation  still  made  the  cost  of  current  abnormally  high,  and 
this  high  cost,  together  with  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon 
a  new  business,  rendered  the  industry  unstable.  During  this 
era,  considerable  hostility  also  existed  between  the  arc  and  the 
incandescent  light  interests,  but  this  was  a  purely  prejudiced 
commercial  rivalry,  and  not  a  serious  .technical  difficulty,* 
though  it  did  tend  to  handicap  the  business  in  localities  where 
price-cutting  resulted. 

The  most  significant  recent  development  in  the  electric  light- 
ing industry  has  been  the  increased  area  which  inventions, 
affecting  long  distant  transmissions,  have  enabled  the  central 
station  power  house  to  reach.*  With  a  large  power  plant  and 
trunk-wire  lines  built,  a  very  small  additional  expense  is  in- 
volved in  supplying  current  to  the  smallest  hamlet  within  a  very 
considerable  radius  of  the  hydro-electric  plant.  Wider  distribu- 
tion and  larger  centralization  bring  about  a  more  effective  use  of 

^Central  Electric  Light  and  Poxcer  Stations,  19(^,  p.  4  (Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  Bureau  of  Census,  United  Statea). 
»See  Hydro-Electric  Securities,  Chap.  nil. 
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the  graerating;  plant  and  thus  enable  tiie  company  to  sell  car- 
not  at  mteh  prieea  that  the  output  is  augmented. 

Theae  adrBntagai  existing  in  the  control  of  large  plants,  have 
indaeed  syndicatea  to  obtain  control  of  a  number  of  plants  in 
that  a  large  operating  unit  mar  be  developed.  The  ad* 
of  large  units  obtain,  espeeially  in  the  large  cities,  and 
eotveqnently,  the  largest  percentage  of  S3rndicate  control  is  ii\ 
urban  centers  and  their  adjoining  territorj*. 

A  compilation  made  by  the  EUctric  World  in  1913/  of 
ecotral  stations  in  towns  and  cities  over  1000  in  population, 
■bowa  that  out  of  4774  plants,  "48  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  central  itations  in  these  communities  are  independent  of 
flnanrial  connections,  close  or  remote,  with  other  properties; 
that  29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  plants  are  held  under 
some  form  of  syndicate  or  generally  admitted  financial  control 
by  well-known  interests  and  that  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  plants  arc  municipal.  .  .  .  We  find  that  in  the  cities  of  over 
100,000  population,  87%  of  the  plants  are  controlled  by  some 
form  of  syndicate,  holding  company,  or  financial  interest.  Tho 
proportion  is  slightly  smaller  in  cities  of  between  50,000  and 
100,000,  being  84  per  cent.  In  the  cities  of  still  smaller  size 
the  proportion  of  plants  owned  or  controlled  by  syndicates 
bMOmea  UmL  In  the  cities  between  10,000  and  50,000  popula- 
tion 63  T^r  cent  of  the  plants  are  held  by  syndicates.  In  the 
cities  of  the  next  smaller  group,  5,000  to  10,000  population,  44 
per  cent  of  the  plants  are  held  by  sjTidicates.  The  proportion  is 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  in  the  cities  of  between  1000  an^  5000 
population."  Similarly,  the  proportion  of  the  municipal  plants 
to  the  total  number  of  plants  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  city. 
This  same  compilation  adds  concerning  this:  "The  proportion 
of  municipal  plants  is  but  3  per  cent  in  the  larger  cities."    It 


'KfrrfHrw/  WnrtA.  1013.  Tol.  IxU.  pp.  4ZS  and  482.  The  data  for  thla 
enmiinjitlnii  wrn»  taken  from  MKlruWn  Etrcfriral  IMrcctori/,  and  Poor'* 
and  MfMHly'ii  ^nnunU  of  Pubtir  UtiUtira.  Though  the  (Urtire*  for  1012 
arv  DOW  cMit  of  dnto.  Ihf.v  urv  tho  only  arallftlilt*  national  data  which  w« 
bavtb  Thi'BO  |HT(TUtne<'».  however,  huvr  uol  olianeed  iwiuh  In  the  asgre- 
icate;  ronf>mincMtly.  the*  rtiniptlntlou  f;lven  above  l»  uot  ns  old  a«  appears 
from  th(*  iliiti-  of  ritntldii. 

Sfo  aUo  pHiliiiiitnl  njoircA  for  1020  io  E*ectricitl  World,  toL  Ixrll 
(Jannarr  1.  itCl),  pp.  3IM0. 
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fllionld  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  larger  cities  furnish  both 
the  larger  gross  revenue  and  the  larger  net  profits,  because  of 
the  greater  density  of  population  and  the  advantage  of  lower 
costs  in  large  scale  production.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  income  in  the  United  States  from  electric-light  stations  is 
from  central  commercial  stations. 

The  situation  of  electric- light  companies  which  Mr.  Martin 
summarized  in  1912'  still  continues  at  the  present:  "The  vast 
majority  of  them  (i.e.  cities)  being  under  unified  control  but 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  public  ser\ice  commissions,  as  to 
their  rates,  capital,  conditions  of  ser\'ice,  and  other  features  of 
work.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Edison  Co.,  which  sup- 
plied electricity  originally  to  one-eighth  of  a  square  mile,  the 
area  embraced  by  the  circuits  of  the  same  company  is  now  700 
square  miles.'*  The  real  advantage  in  these  consolidations  has 
been  in  the  cheapened  costs.  This  report  states  further:  "The 
advantages  of  such  interconnected  operations  are  best  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  the  Lake  County  district,  Illinois, 
where  this  unified  service  effected  a  decrease  in  production  eost^ 
from  7.07  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  to  2.87  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  a  saving  of  4.21  cents  per  luiit.'"  The  following  sum- 
mary from  President  T.  E.  Murray's  paper  before  the  Edison 
Illuminating  Companies  in  September,  11)11,  brings  out  the  im- 
portance of  low  costs  of  constniction :  '*The  importance  of  striv- 
ing after  low  cost  of  construction  per  kilowatt*  of  station 
capacity  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  the  effect 
of  a  saving  in  station  investment  cost  of  $5  per  kilowatt  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  saving  in  the  coal  of  12  per  cent  with 
coal  at  $3  per  ton  where  a  fixed  annual  charge  on  the  invest- 
ment of  14  per  cent  is  allowed  to  cover  interest  depreciation  and 
taxes."' 


'Thomas  Commcrford  Martin.  Part  IT  Technteal,  Vniled  States  Ce%- 
SU8  BHraiit^,  Cn\trul  Eiectric  Lhht  and  I'oiccr  Siationa  and  Sirt^et  Rail- 
tCQVS  (1012),  p.  111. 

*IfiUl..  p.  112.  (These  prices  of  course  have  Increased  since  this  re- 
port was  matle. ) 

•The  stflntlard  unit  of  measurement  for  electric  current  is  the  kilo- 
watt hour.  "A  unit  of  work  or  energy  equal  to  that  done  by  one  kilo- 
watt acting  one  hour"  (approx.  =  1.34  horse  power  liours). 

*Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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F9P«IMm»»  Pfcyflcal  Pactort,  end  Ttmi^ry  Servtd.^The 
claM  of  people  terred,  their  geo^raplueal  dktribotion,  and  the 
maiwr  bimI  nse  of  the  indostries  are,  as  with  other  public 
VtflftiM.  the  ftnt  eoonderatiofts.  Any  irreffobiritics  in  popula- 
tion diatribtttion,  however,  will  not  be  aa  aeriotu  to  electrie-ligfat 
eoinpaiuea  as  with  either  traction  or  gas  companieft,  for  the 
Mpdpment  of  the  former  is  much  more  elastic  in  its  adaptation. 
Chw  mahm  or  raib  are  expensive  to  inst&ll,  »o  that  when  exton- 
iiona  are  made  thf^  f^rowth  of  the  locality  most  be  anticipate<i 
for  a  Dttmber  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  electric  lighting 
ham  are  to  be  placed  in  a  new  territory,  light  poles,  etc^  can 
be  installe<l  and  tline  poles  can  be  readily  replaced  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  as  compared  with  the  laying  of  rails  or  gas 
maina.  Electric  lighting  companies  consequently  have  much 
greater  yKiwcr  over  the  control  of  this  part  of  their  fixed  invest- 
ment, debarring  an  unreasonable  ordinance. 

Neither  docs  the  character  of  topography  have  the  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  construction  which  it  ha.s  upon  cost  of  lajing 
mains  for  gas  companies  or  tracks  for  street  railways.  With 
atraot  railways,  a  hilly  city  always  means  a  large  increase  in  the 
constant  cx>st  of  operation,  though  a  similar  condition  wonld 
have  no  effect  on  the  operation  cost  of  electric-light  companies. 
The  cfTect  of  location  upon  power  plants,  however,  is  para- 
mount. If  a  city  is  near  enough  to  water-power,  the  cost  of 
current  may  be  materially  lessened  or  current  may  be  purchased 
to  advantage  from  a  hydro-electric  company.  In  fuel-uamg 
power  plants,  the  location  neur  a  coal  or  oil  field  or  waterway 
connection  with  a  coal  field  will  give  advantages  in  trnnsporta- 
tion  costs.  Though  the  problems  of  power  plant  costs  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  other  public  utilities,  there  is  again  more 
adaptability  to  existing  needs  in  initial  construction  costs  of  the 
fuel-using  power  plants  than  in  water-power  plants. 

Density  of  population  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  earning 
power  of  electric  light  companies,  as  with  gas  companies.  "In 
general,  the  larger  the  capital  invested  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  revenue,'*  states  Mr.  Junkersfeld.  "the  more  important 
is  the  matter  of  density.  For  instance,  the  capital  invested  in 
many  puMic  utilities  is  turned  over  about  once  in  from  four 


I 
I 
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to  six  years.  .  .  .  The  slower  the  turnover  the  most  important 
is  it  to  make  everj'  dollar  invested  serve  as  many  customers  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  turnover  from  beinj?  still 
slower,'**  If  eonffestion  of  population  becomes  so  great  that 
the  company,  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  is  required  by  ordi- 
nance, to  lay  underground  wires,  the  cost  of  wiring  is  greatly 
increased. 

Without  a  technical  knoAvledge  of  electric-light  properties 
and  equipment,  an  appraisal  by  independent  engineers  at  cer- 
tain intervals  is  almost  essential  to  the  investor.  If  a  thorough 
appraisal  is  once  made,  it  is  of  course  not  so  essential  that  sub- 
sequent appraisals  be  as  complete.  The  rapid  depreciation  and 
especially  the  obsolescence  of  electric-light  equipment  require 
a  constant  and  close  check  upon  the  equipment  of  electrical 
properties.  For  the  general  investor  the  kilowatt  capacity  of 
the  dynamos  gives  a  more  significant  idea  of  the  plant  than  the 
more  detailed  enumeration  of  prime-movers,  boilers,  dynamos, 
etc.,  or  even  horse  power,  though  a  detail  of  plant  equipment 
should  be  had  for  an  accurate  check  on  depreciation.  To  the 
technician  other  engineering  devices  which  economize  in  the  use 
of  fuel,  character  of  lines,  poles,  transformers,  character  of 
street  lights,  etc.,  are  valuable,  though  the  financial  statistician 
secures  his  estimate  of  the  same  thing  in  operating  costs. 

Capital,  CttpitaUzation,  and  Property  Accounta. — The  com- 
mercial stations,  as  stated,  represent  the  larger  share  of  capital 
with  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  capital  investment  of  all  elec- 
tric lighting  stations.  In  the  cnmmcrcial  organizations,  com- 
mon stock  represents  50  per  cent,  preferred,  approximately  10 
per  cent,  and  funded  debt.  40  per  cent  of  the  capitalization.  The 
amount  of  current  produced  per  dollar  of  investment,  however, 
has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  capitalization.  The  lower 
comparative  percentage  of  increase  in  earnings  for  the  industry 
as  a  whole  for  the  same  period  would  be  normal,  because  of  the 
lowering  of  electric  rates  and  the  very  great  increase  in  new 
and  permanent  construction  not  yet  utilized  for  future  needs 
in  the  next  ten  to  twenty-five  years.    When  the  growth  of  popu- 

'Peter  Junkersfeld.  Address  before  the  Indiana  Eni;ineering  Society^ 
Thirty-Beventh  Convcixtion,  January  18,  IftlT. 
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lation  has  reached  the  poiut  where  the  complete  utilization  of 
this  expenditure  is  realized,  income  should  show  an  even  larger 
ratio  of  increase  if  rates  arc  not  radically  reduced  or  increased 
costs  do  not  outweigh  the  advantages  normally  accruing  from  a 
foresighted  policy  of  construction.  These  conditions  especially 
apply  where  the  power  is  furnished  by  hydro-electric  stations. 

To  insure  an  accurate  valuation,  as  stated  under  the  pre- 
vious topic,  an  engineer's  report  is  generally  required  because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  electric-light  accounting  sj'stems.  A 
great  many  electric  lighting  companies  do  not  separate  land, 
buildings,  and  other  items  in  the  ao-called  property  accounts. 
Whether  the  allowed  depreciation  is  what  it  should  be  can  be 
determined  only  from  a  complete  statement.  Neither  is  there 
any  common  method  of  handling  the  depreciation  account 
where  depreciation  is  allowed.  It  may  be  written  off  in 
operating  accounts  or  carried  as  a  depreciation  reserve  or 
directly  deducted  from  the  plant  accounts.  The  book  value 
of  property  accounts  maj',  on  the  surface,  reflect  a  different 
condition  from  that  which  the  more  careful  analysis  will  reveal. 

A  distinction  between  station  plant  and  distribution  of  the 
company's  investments  is  useful  in  detecting  more  accurately 
the  weak  points  In  the  utilization  of  the  company's  fixed  invest- 
ment. A  badly  planned  distributing  system  which  the  com- 
pany has  acquired  and  not  had  time  to  rehabilitate  may  prove 
a  heavy  burden.  No  arbitrary  ratio  between  the  porportion  of 
these  investments  can  be  given.'  The  reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners,  which 
are  the  most  complete  and  detailed,  give  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
property  and  capitalixation  of  electric  lighting  corporations  in 

'The  dlatrlbutloQ  of  the  oo6t  of  n  fatr-fllzod  station  per  kUowatt 
(T.  C.  Murray,  Auociatiom  of  Edison  lUumincUnff  Componlet,  Sep- 
tember, 1011)  : 

PerCeDt 

Total    100 

RiiUiMnf;  utruotar* 30 

Boitorn.  furnniv«  aiul  ausltUHM ..* 20 

TnrhineH.  iEt*u»*ratorv.  cuDdrnsom  wtlh  auxnUri««i. .. .  25 

IMplnic  nyifcniK 10 

8wltchhoanl»  and  other  eloctrtcal  work T 

Miaccllaneous  small  Items,  etc.   rr 8 
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this  state.  The  table  given  below  is  a  summarization  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  which  he  has  made  certain  pertinent  summaries.* 

The  relation  of  the  connected  load  and  the  peak  load  costs  to 
property  investment,  discussed  under  a  subsequent  topic,  reveals 
the  effective  use  of  the  investment  of  the  property  and  should 
be  required  in  any  analysis  of  electric  lighting  securities.  An 
increasing  connected  load  and  its  proper  distribution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  should 
always  result  iu  increased  earninf?s.  While  unused  capacity 
must  always  exist  iu  the  average  plant  in  economically  prepar- 
ing for  future  growth,  the  examiner  must  ascertain  whether 
this  anticipation  has  been  over-reached  in  too  high  a  carrying 
charge  in  present  investments.  This  danger  is  especially  likely 
to  exist  where  hydro- electric  power  plants  arc  constructed. 

As  directly  related  to  the  growth  of  the  community,  the 
connected  load  can  be  studied  with  profit  as  to  the  future  effects 
upon  earnings.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
the  investment  per  capita  and  per  consumer  of  the  company  has 
been  decreasing,  though  the  total  amount  is  increasing.  This 
eventually  results  in  a  retarding  increasing  return ;  i.  e.,  the 
saturation  point  has  been  reached.  This  information  is  par- 
ticularly important  if  the  company's  policy  is  to  make  or  if  it 
is  likely  to  be  ordered  by  some  commission  to  make,  extensive 

'Relations  between  Investment  and  Extent  of  Business  for  ldl5 

(Massachusetts) 

{Average  per  Plant) 

Municipal  PrlvHte 

Average  per  Plant                                            Owned  Compuules 

Total  Investment   ¥171,0&0  ?  310,840 

Station   luvostment    OT.nS  1.50,trtf9 

Dlstrlljution  Investment 7-I.Srt2  ir»9.S41 

Kilowatt  Capacity    051  1.366 

Averape  K.  W.  per  l>ynamo  2*W  314 

Current  delivered  (K.  W.  II.)   881,914  1,437,544 

Length  of  ,strt'tHs  with  overhead   (ralles) 41.1  55.9 

LenKth  of  all  lines   (miles)   174  256.1 

Length  on  conduits  (nUles) 21.1 

Length  of  cablDB  In  conduits  (miles) 123.3 

Nunil>er  of  wtreel  lamjis 673  677 

Number  of  poles 1,355  2.055 

Number  of  customers l,(KSn  1,377 

Age  of  station  nnlt.K  (years)   0.1  '     7.6 

(Kdmimd  Eiirlo  Lincoln,  TUe  Reauits  of  Municiput  Electric  Lighting 
in  MaMachttsetU  [lOlS].  p.  160.) 
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improvements.  A  company's  position  is  not  necessarily  endan- 
gered by  retarding  increasing  returns,  though,  as  previously 
emphnsizeil,  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
future  growth.  Regardless  of  whether  the  decreasing  return 
per  capita  is  the  result  of  a  lowering  of  rates  or  the  increase 
of  smaller  consumers  or  an  increased  utilization  of  Tungsten 
lights,  which  require  less  current,  the  effect  upon  earnings  is 
the  same,  though  a  large  growth  of  industrial  corporations 
demanding  current  would  again  alter  these  conditions.  Whether 
a  permanent  or  a  temporary  saturation  point  has  been  reached, 
must  be  concluded  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  character  of 
the  community. 

The  per  capita  measurement  referred  to  in  this  discussion 
AS  an  isolated  unit  of  comparison  is  entirely  misleading.  For 
illustration,  a  corporation  with  a  low  property  investment  and  a 
high  operating  ratio  could  not  as  a  rule  carry  as  high  a  fixed 
charge  as  a  company  with  a  larger  property  account  and  low 
operating  ratio.  The  unit  can  be  used  only  as  a  relative  unit 
of  measurement.  Also  variation  in  ratcj),  changes  in  valuation, 
difference  in  taxes,  difference  in  the  distribution  of  capitaliza- 
tion, individually  or  together,  can  make  such  decided  difference 
in  the  relative  importance  of  fixe<l  property  accounts  that  the 
results  of  any  single  comparative  unit  standard  of  fixed  invest- 
ment are  without  any  serious  consequence. 

The  control  and  development  of  basic  patents  in  the  gen- 
eration and  distribution  of  electric  current  heat  and  power  have 
often  created  a  unique  position  for  electric-light  holding  com- 
panies. The  method  generally  followed  by  a  company  control- 
ling the  patents  is  to  manufacture  these  appliances  and  rent 
them  or  license  the  local  operating  company  to  use  them.  In 
the  early  development  of  this  control,  the  parent  company  waa 
compensate<l  by  securities  of  the  operating  company  fctv  all  or  a 
portion  of  its  supply  of  patent  equipment  and  devices.  The 
most  common  method  of  control  has  Wen  for  the  controlling 
companies  to  require  the  purchase  of  at  least  a  certain  portion 
of  the  equipment  from  the  parent  company  at  stipulated  prices. 
A  frequent  practice  which  grew  out  of  this  was  to  cnpilnlizc  these 
patents  and  rights,  a  procedure  which  often  led  to  iuiUtion 
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of  the  asset  accounts.  A  later  development  has  teen  the  out- 
right purchase  hy  holdinpj  companies.  An  intermediary  financ- 
ing company  controlled  by  the  large  equipment  companies  is 
now  also  used  in  providing  loans  to  operatiuf?  rompanies  which 
agree  to  purchase  from  the  equipment  company. 

The  greatest  development,  however,  has  been  in  the  large 
holding  organizations  such  as  f^tone  and  "Webster,  White  and 
Byllsby.  These  companies  buy  up  all  types  of  public  utilities 
and  control  ovory  aspect  of  the  industry.  In  this  centralization 
of  the  financing,  the  ptirchasing  of  material  and  the  operating 
of  plants  the  greatest  efficiency  is  secured. 

Depreciation. — A  common  fault  in  the  earlier  years  of  elec- 
tric lighting  companies  was  the  failure  to  rccognlKC  depreciation. 
No  well  managed  company  today  follows  this  haphazard  method 
nf  operation.  Some  companies  still  maintain  that  they  are  in- 
eluding  their  depreciation  in  their  current  repair  accounts  and 
make  no  separate  provision  for  it.  The  maintenance  accounts 
should  then  show  a  higher  than  the  normal  average.  Seldom  is 
this  true  of  the  companies  which  make  this  claim.  It  prac- 
tically always  discloses  the  general  lack  of  exactness  in  the  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  company. 

The  specific  amount  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  locality 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  operates.  A  com- 
pany with  a  hydro-electric  power  plant  should  have  a  lower 
amount  than  the  company  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
generating  of  current  by  fuel  process.  Massachusetts  requires 
a  3  per  cent  rate  for  all  of  its  municipal  plants.'  Generally, 
however,  state  commissions  have  offered  so  many  loose  decisions 
that  their  allowances  must  be  checked  with  caution. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Edwards  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  states 
concerning  the  experience  of  his  company: 

"A  percentage  of  the  book  value  of  the  property  did  not 
include  the  element  of  work  done,  and  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
earnings  did  not  bear  equally  on  the  product  because  of  the 
rate  schedules.  Upon  the  latter  basis,  assuming  that  the  reserve 
was  to  be  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  derived  from  the 
sale  of  electric  current;  the  price  to  the  retail  customer  would 


^Massachusetts  statutes,  190S.  cbap.  4S6. 
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be  10  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  although  the  depreciation  effect 
of  both  sales  niight  be  the  aarne.  The  plan  of  creating  a  reserve 
by  an  appropriation  from  surplus  earnings  was  disregarded, 
the  reasons  of  which  will  be  set  forth  later,  and  the  company 
finally  adopted  as  its  plan  a  rate  of  le  per  kilowatt  hour  sold 
to  its  general  customers.  .   .   . 

"Summing  up  all  the  points  of  the  discussion,  the  following 
recommendations  would  seem  justified: 

"First, — in  view  of  the  fact  that  depreciation  in  electric 
light  plants  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  extent,  the  result  of  super- 
session rather  than  of  wear  and  tear,  the  reserve  should  be 
determineil  by  the  general  rather  than  the  special  method. 

"Second, — considering  the  nature  of  the  business,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  entire  product  consists  of  electric 
energy  expressed  in  kilowatt  hours,  the  most  feasible  way  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  reserve  is  by  a  rate  per  kilowatt 
hour  generated  suld,  according  as  local  conditions  apply. 

"Third, — in  view  of  the  fact  .that  depreciation  is  a  definite 
item  in  the  cost  of  operation,  the  reser^'e  should  be  built  up 
through  operating  expense  and  not  as  an  appropriation  from 
supplies. 

"Fourth  and  finally, — any  member  company  which  has  not 
yet  provided  for  depreciation,  should  do  so  at  once,  otherwise 
the  day  of  reckoning  will  soon  arrive  and  delay  may  seriously 
affect  its  financial  stability.**' 

Earnings. — The  proportion  of  net  earnings  to  capitalization 
measures  the  returns  on  capital  funds,  but  the  character  of  the 
load  factor,  the  output  per  capita,  and  the  income  per  kilowatt 
hour  determine  the  cfl^ciency  in  operation.  While  the  low 
operating  costs  experienced  by  some  companies  can  never  be^ 
obtained  by  other  compauie^i,  because  of  the  character  of  terri- 
torj',  population,  and  the  consenurnt  lower  diversity  and  higher 
peak  loads,  the  comparative  results  under  similar  external  con- 
ditions arc  the  best  indicator  of  the  character  of  the  efficiency 
in  management  and  what  may  bo  expected  from  the  company. 


Thf  »iifhor  lini  rcfrrcnoc  hprp  !n  his  fltnt*>ment  fo  thp  ffcneral 
m«ttio(t  of  the  Now  Vork  iMiMlc  Service  rommiMlon  PUn  of  treating  the 
Mibjcrt  of  dcprtflarlfin  n*  one  Item,  tbe  r<*erve  aociiraalatlon  beliiff  arall- 
able  for  nny  roptsiPPnifntH. 

H.  M.  Rdwardfi.  yaturnt  FJcHrir  TAohi  Aaattriitthm,  Tkirty- fourth 
ronrmtion.  N>w  York  rU\.  Mnv  2r>.  1011.  vol.  II.  pp  1«f>-1N«.  See  nUo 
r«coiamendaaoiui  of  Xottonal  f^trrtrir  Liffht  Aaaociatim,  211k  Cimwt^ 
Hoii,  AoeomnHmg  BetHon,  Juar.  lOH,  |)ti.  107-lOS. 
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Net  earnings,  at  least  temporarily,  may  be  made  to  look  favor- 
able by  the  sacrifice  of  depreciation,  maintenance,  or  better- 
ments; but  the  relationships  per  capita,  ontpul,  load  factor, 
and  income  per  kilowatt  hour  cannot  be  whitewashed.  The  sta- 
tisticians  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
have  given  us  some  illumiuattng  data  upon  this  side  of  electri- 
cal operation.  In  the  examination  of  a  particular  group  of 
cities  as  well  as  the  general  data  of  the  United  States  Census 
it  was  found  that  as  the  output  per  capita  increased,  the  load 
factors  were  better  distributed  and  both  the  income  and  cost 
per  kilowatt  hour  decrcasetl.  Niaf^ra  Falls,  for  illustration, 
which  had  the  largest  output  per  capita,  had  the  lowest  income 
per  kflowatt  per  hour.  The  data,  compiled  by  Mr.  Samuel 
InauU  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  of  Chicago,  shows  that  the 
states  in  the  great  water  power  areas,  with  the  exception  of 
Chicago,  have  a  lower  income  per  kilowatt  hour,  a  high  output 
per  capita.  an<l  a  more  desirable  load  factor  than  cities  having 
artificial  puwcr-plants. 

Electric-light  earnings,  as  is  the  case  with  all  public  utili- 
ties,  have  the  very  desirable  feature  of  stability,  whether  the 
company  is  weak  or  strong.  Consequently,  if  potential  eam- 
IBIPI  can  be  absolutely  assured,  the  fixity  of  earnings  can 
always  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy.  As  would 
bo  expected,  in  the  early  development  of  the  industry  consid- 
erable abuse  was  made  of  this  knowledge  and  impossible  future 
earnings  were  promised  in  order  to  assure  a  more  ready  and 
higher  market  for  securities  offered.  Wliile  some  companies, 
under  the  conditions  of  abnormal  growth  lackily  falling  to 
them,  have  adjusted  their  finances  to  a  strong  basis,  a  large 
number  of  the  original  participants  in  these  questionable  prac- 
tices are  still  leveling  down  the  average  earnings  of  the  industry 
to  a  low  mark. 

To  procure  the  most  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the 
respective  value  of  the  important  items  in  the  income  state- 
ment, the  unit  costs  of  produrinK  electric  current  should  l>e  pro- 
rated to  each  one  dolliir  of  income  namely:  (1)  the  operating 
eoet  per  dollar  of  income;  (2)  the  interest  charges  per  dollar  of 
income;  (3)  the  depreciation  per  dollar  of  income;  (4)  the 
logs  per  dollar  of  income;   (5)  the  income  per  kilowatt; 
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(6)  the  total  cost  of  a  kilowatt;  (7)  the  total  cost  of  kilowatts 
sold;  and,  lastly,  (8)  the  ratio  of  earnings  and  new  capital  used 
in  the  expenditure  for  betterments. 

Cosis  and  Peak  Load. — Any  one  who  even  superficially  in- 
vestigates the  technical  side  of  electrical  lighting  produplion 
discovers  that  the  output  in  small  plants  exclusively  devoted 
to  lighting,  suddenly  rises  from  six  to  eight-thirty  P.  M.  and 
then  almost  as  suddenly  disappears.  This  maximum  point  is 
termed  by  electrical  engineers  the  peak  load,  and  one  who 
studies  the  relationship  of  this  peak  load  to  costs  is  convinced 
that  its  control  determines  the  success  of  the  company.  It  is 
the  constant  burden  of  the  electrical  engineer  to  secure  an 
increasing  distribution  of  electrical  currents  throughout  the  day 
in  order  to  level  down  this  high  peak  load;  i.  e.,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  producing  agents  of  water  power  or  steam. 

A  simple  but  very  effective  analysis  by  Halford  Erickson 
of  an  electric-light  plant  in  the  experience  of  the  Wisconsin 
Commission  illustrates  the  influence  of  diversity  in  loads  upon 
the  reduction  of  costs: 

"To  this  end/*  states  this  authority,  "T  will  assume  a  plant 
that  has  a  capacity  of  300  kilowatts;  that  has  an  average  daily 
use  of  the  current  of  about  five  hours;  that  has  un  operating 
exi)ense,  including  taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment,  to  thq 
amount  of  about  $18,000  for  the  year,  of  which  amount  two- 
thirds  is  covered  by  the  fixed,  and  about  one-third  by  the  vari- 
able expenses ;  and  that  has  a  connected  load  and  an  instantane- 
ous maximum  demand  that  about  equals  the  capacity  of  the 
plant.  .  .  . 

*'As  the  total  fixed  expense  remains  the  same,  regardless  of 
output,  and  as  the  output  in  kw.  hrs.  increases  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  daily  operation,  it  must  also  follow 
that  the  fixed  cost  per  k^v.  hr.  decreases  with  increases  in  the 
output.  .    .    . 

**In  other  words,  the  variable  expenses  are  increasing  with 
increases  in  the  output  and  not  far  from  the  same  proportion. 

*'Since  the  total  variable  expejises  thus  vary  with  the  output 
or  with  the  hours  of  daily  use  of  current,  it  must  also  follow 
that  the  variable  expense  per  kw.  hr.  is  about  the  same  when 
the  plant  is  used  one  hour  each  day  as  when  used  three  or 
more  hours  daily.  .   .   . 

'*  A  man  having  an  installation  and  demand  of  two  kilowatts 
and  using  his  current  only  one  hour  per  day,  consumes  no  more 
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cnrrent  than  a  man  having  an  installation  and  demand  of  one 
kilowatt,  but  who  is  nsinj?  his  current  two  hours  daily,  yt?t  the 
investment  for  the  former  must  be  twice  as  great  as  that  for 
the  latter.  Under  oirh  rircumstance  it  is  manifestly  clear  that 
the  same  rate  per  kw.  hr.  for  both  cannot  be  a  just  or  fair 
rate.  .  .  . 

"These  decreases  in  the  cost  per  unit  which  follow  increases 
in  the  sales  indicate  how  extensions  in  the  business  may  become 
beneficial  to  both  the  operator  of  public  utilities  and  to  the  con- 
sumers of  their  services  or  products.  If  the  sales  are  extended 
without  any  reduction  in  the  rates  charged,  then  the  utility 
alone  would  be  benefited  by  the  reductions  in  the  cost.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rates  are  reduced  proportionately  to  the 
increase  in  the  sales,  then  the  consumers  alone  would  be  benefited 
by  the  reductions  in  the  cost.  If  again,  the  rati*s  are  reduced 
to  the  extent  of,  say,  50  per  cent  of  the  reductions  in  the  cost, 
that  is  caused  by  the  larger  sales,  then  both  the  utility  and  the 
consumers  would  be  benefited  by  tlie  cxtensi(m  of  the  business. 
Increase  in  the  sales,  or  extension  of  the  business,  may  then  be 
made  the  means  through  which  both  low^cr  rates  to  the  con- 
sumers and  greater  profits  to  the  plant  may  be  brought  about 
These  facts  are  exceedingly  important  and  should  be  given  most] 
serious  attention  by  all  who  are  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  utilities. ' ' ' 

A  verification  of  the  same  principles  is  also  made  on  the 
experience  of  a  particular  plant  in  which  a  close  study  has  been 
made  of  this  problem.  Mr.  H.  P.  Qear  says  of  the  Chicago 
company's  experience: 

"The  cost  of  electric  service  is  made  up  of  factors  which 
are  proportional  to  the  capital  employed,  other  items  due  to 
the  generation  and  conversion  of  the  energ>'  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  mileage  of  lines  in  service,  and  commercial  ex- 
pense which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  customers  served 
and  to  the  volume  of  business  done. ' ' ' 

Variables  exist,  for  example,  according  to  the  distribution 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  population,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
population  that  are  consumers.    But  the  remoteness  of  a  point 


'HaUord  Ericknon.  flatm  for  Electric  Curreiit.  !ii  th?  tmmiihlet  on 
ReQutaHon  of  PuMiv  VtiUtltM  (MiiiUson.  Wis..  [>emocrn(tc  ITlutltig  Co., 
IMl).  pp.  13,  14.  ir.. 

*il.  p.  Gear,  The  lUMrlhntton  HyMcm  and  ihe  Cwi  of  Electric  Scnr- 
Ice.  FH»e  l'arK*r  In  Sntitmal  ElrHHc  Light  A»a**ciaHon  Procrrdhtg*  of 
Th\rty-»e\cnth  ConrmWrn.  Jiim»  l-.'i,  IftU.  p.  l»S3. 

Mr.  K.   K.  Unoiln   {Tht-  fittuUa  of  Municij,al  BtrctHe  tJphting 
lfa««<i('/tMi(ffff)   Ht()t4*H  (itiiccrnlnir  the  Htze  of  tlui  win]muy  atiO  coat  of 
prodDction  In  Uaaaacliua«(ta :  "If  one  extrciae  case  of  Buuard'a  B«7 
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does  not  increase  the  cost  at  the  same  ratio.  Density  of  tho 
load,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  cost 
of  service  than  remoteness  from  the  central  station,  WTicn  a 
larger  system  of  trunk-lines  is  established,  the  additional  cost 
of  adding  new  users  is  very  small  * 

were  Ipft.  out.  the  curve  would  l>e  markedly  lower  for  the  companies 
^euiTitliii^'  loss  tlmn  l.lKKMtM)  hours  than  for  Ihe  corrx'SjiontJine  tiin- 
nicipfil  plants.  For  plauts  wUh  an  ontpiU  between  1.000.000  nnd  2,500,000 
boitrs  thire  srouis  to  be  little  evidence  of  decreasiuK  ctiHts  becaase  ol* 
iucreuxiiw  size  In  either  group.  This  tendency  is  most  marked  for  plants 
bavins  r.(X).*KK)  kllowjitt  ontput.  although  it  i«  plainly  to  be  seen  till  the 
1,000.000  size  i.s  rearbert.*'    fp.  184.) 

Samuel  Insnll  iu  an  aililress  before  Finance  Forum,  West  Side  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  New  York  City.  Ar>r.  20,  1914  (published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Hussel  Brewster  &  Co..  ClilcftKO,  p.  17)  stated: 

*"The  average  for  all  customers  is  30  per  cent  for  production  coats. 
14  per  rent  for  substation ;  2."  per  cent  for  transmission  nnd  dlstrilmtlon ; 
12  per  cpnt  for  niettTinir,  billing;  and  collecting;  and  11)  per  ceut  for 
genenil  expense.  These  ]irrceiitaj;es  iaehule  both  Investment  and  opernt- 
iiig  expenses.  Furtber,  the  Cliiciik'o  statistics  sh<>w  that  the  averHy:e  user 
whose  annual  load  factor  Is  32  i»er  cent  or  whose  average  use  of  electric 
current  is  seven  and  one-lialf  hours  a  day,  that  out  of  this  30  per  cent 
prndtiction,  charcis.  tliRt  1(>  per  cent  Is  due  to  investments.  14  per  cent 
to  operation  and  distribution  and  0  per  cent  out  of  25  per  cent  Is  due  to 
operation,  or  the  total  investment  charge  aggregates  52  per  cent  and  the 
operating  charge  4S  per  cent  of  the  total.  If  the  load  Is  less  than  .12 
per  cent,  the  hivestnient  charKcs  are  higher  and  the  o])eratlon  is  lower. 
The  cost  of  a  daily  two  hour  user  in  Chicago  is  ahoiit  thret^  times  the 
cost  of  the  average  user  and  the  twenty-fnur  hour  user  ahont  40  per  cent 
of  the  averaco  user,  though  the  decrease  of  the  operating  percent  is  not 
as  rai>id  in  increased  hours  as  the  ratio  of  fixed  chargeK.  Verlftcatloa  of 
this  principle  is  ampHfiert  by  the  experience  of  the  relation  of  operatioa 
and  Investment  of  a  lan;e  number  of  snnill  plants,  i,  c,  a  very  decided 
teodeacy  iu  the  majority  of  plants  U  umnlfest.** 

'Again  the  average  proportions  of  the  income  Items  of  revenue  and 
e:5penses  coiiii>ilefl  by  Mr.  Lintxdn  are  interesting.  (The  following  fig- 
ures are  a  few  seU'cti^l  ou<?s  taken  from  more  complete  tahles.  The 
student  will  find  Mr.  Lincoln's  work  on  Massachii.setts  electric  light 
plants  worth  careful  study  [p.  1S3].  The  Massachusetts  State  reports 
are  much  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  state  and  offer  the 
most  comprehensive  data  fnr  intensive  study): 

Operating  Expense  per  K.  \V.  Delivered  : 

Private  Municipal 

Companies        Owned  Co, 

Total  Expense 3.572c  3.T66o 

Taxes    0.42Sc  

Salaries    0.107c  

Total — taxes  deducted    3.144c  8.763e 

Total — taxes   and   salaries  derlncted 2.047c  3.76ftc 

Cost  of  Distribution    O.rWSc  0.782c 

Coat  of  Maniif.  (iter  K.  W.  R.  made) 1.37ftc  l.S29c 

Labor  at  S^talimi  fper  K.  W.  H.  made) 0.408c  0.fi2(k! 

Fuel   (all  kinds)    (per  K.  W.   II.  made) O.SOSc  0.915c 

Coal    (per  K.  W.  H.  made)    0.742c  0.933c 

Relation  between  Inveetmeut,  Depreciation  aud  Repairs  (p.  220). 
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Ratcs.^ — From  the  peculiar  conditions  determining  the  cost 
of  electrical  current,  it  is  apparent  that  rate  schedules  which 
are  based  on  any  other  consideration  than  the  cost  of  service 
will  both  be  unjust  to  the  consumer  and  check  the  development 
of  the  business.  Where  the  security  of  the  issue  seems  amply 
protected  and  interest  charges  are  sufficiently  covered,  the  in- 
clination, even  of  many  underwriters  in  the  past  has  been  to 
pay  no  heed  to  the  subject  of  rates.  This  is  no  longer  true. 
Underwriters  of  electrical  securities  arc  now  forced  to  give  it 
the  mogt  careful  attention. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  electricity  is  made  up 
of  two  classes  of  expenses;  namely,  variable  and  fixed.  The 
former  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  current  sold  and  the 
latter  by  the  maximum  demand.  Thus,  if  the  consumer  desired 
to  use  current  for  a  greater  number  of  hours,  this  would  in- 
crease the  output  without  demanding  an  increased  capacity  of 
the  plant.  The  fixed  investment  would  not  have  to  bo  increased 
and  thus  the  company  would  be  affected  only  by  the  variable 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  maximum  demand  increases 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  increase  in  output,  the  costs  usually 
increase,  as  the  fixed  expenses  are  the  greatest,  thou(?h  these 
conditions  varj'  with  the  factors  affecting  the  operation  of 
every  plant. 

The  injustice  of  the  flat  rate  as  against  the  equity  of  the  rate 
built  on  approximate  cost  is  apparent.  For  illustration,  if  the 
flat  rate  were  use<l.  a  man  would  be  charged  the  same  price 
for  2.000  kilowatts  whether  used  in  one  hour  or  ten  hours, 
though  in  the  former  case,  there  is  demaml  for  twenty  times  as 
much   plant   capacity,  t.  e.,  fixed  investment.     If  the  output 


(Only  thp  nveraffe  of  1910  to  11)1.1  U  given  ) 
iDVostnient  In  Maut  I»ef>rpcUitU>n  Repairs  Per  cent 

In  101.1  P(T  Cent  to  Inrcstniciit    to  Investment 

MuDldpal  Coa |E2,023.S25  3.0%  3.1% 

Prlvafo   Con. ri,2S4.2Tr.  3.2%  2.4% 

(both  the  de|)rocliitloD  and  repair  aocountd  for  prlvatr  rompanln  ahoir 
a  uteady  docrpaiM*  fi>r  the  i>orln«1.  thonsh  the  Invevtmentii  In  plant*  of 
the  (-lUiipHnk^N  (lunMtrfl.  vvhllr  n)nnfi*lpfi|  owii«>t|  ptuiits  IncrvuMnl 
allirhtly  over  unc^hnlf  nillllnn.  i 

'I'nited  tHatra  CrnMu*  Elrctricnl  Indu^trin  (C*hapter  on  Technical 
AspocCaof  the  InduNtry),  glvv^  |u  detail  the  roten  which  are  aUowed  ta 
flM  i«vecUve  «ut««. 
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increases  with  the  diversity  of  the  load,  a  lowering  of  the  rate 
will  not  be  as  serious  a  menace  as  when  the  rate  is  lowered  and 
tho  compan3'  does  not  possess  this  advantage. 

Thus,  while  the  increasing  and  lowering  of  rates  will  always 
have  an  effect  upon  the  investment  status  of  the  investor's  hold- 
ings in  electric  light  plants,  a  very  wide  degree  of  difference 
will  result.  And  as  soon  as  investors  have  awakened  to  the 
full  significance  of  these  influences,  Public  Utility  Commissions 
will  be  forced  to  temper  their  decisions  in  a  greater  effort  to 
protect  the  investment  holdings. 

Some  General  Characteristics  of  the  Franchise. — It  seems 
only  necessary  to  indicate  the  features  in  the  franchise  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  electricity. 
The  danger  from  the  overhead  wiring,  still  comprising  the 
major  part  of  the  wiring  for  electric  lighting  companies,  was 
recognized,  and  specific  regulation  placed  in  the  franchise  to 
minimize  these  dangers.  ^V^lile  the  danger  to  life  is  minimized 
in  the  use  of  underground  conduits,  the  losses  from  electrolysis 
have  f()rcc<l  the  adoption  of  other  safeguards  which  are  an  addi- 
tional expense.  In  addition  to  these  extra  maintenance  charges, 
what  additional  cnnstruction  and  maintenance  charges  can  the 
city  require  in  the  future?  For  example,  a  company  which 
now  has  cheap  overhead  construction  may  ci'entually  be  forced 
to  replace  it  by  undergi'ound  conduits  which  may  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  costs.  This  would  be  especially  true  of  the 
smaller  sized  companies.  Damages  to  person  and  property 
might  also  become  too  heavy  a  charge  to  a  small  company. 

A  large  enough  plant  must  he  maintained  to  provide  for  the 
peak  load  of  the  day,  which  may  exist  for  oidy  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  most.  During  the  other  twenty-one  hours,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plant  is  shut  down.  The  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  appreciate  this  problem  of  fixed  invest- 
ment in  idle  property  to  suppb'  its  needs  for  a  very  short 
period  of  the  day  is  often  responsible  for  unreasonable  de- 
mands. And  an  understanding  of  this  peculiar  situation  in 
these  companies  would  often  prevent  unreasoning  opposition  to 
justified  rate  increases.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  by 
the  granting  of  special  rates  for  particular  purposes,    When  a 
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trolley  system  is  fnmished  with  current,  the  curve  of  the  peak 
load  is  even  higher  and  more  abrupt,  as  the  rush  hours  occur 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the  heaviest  lighting  requirements. 

With  the  development  of  water-power  and  the  long  distance 
transmission  of  electrical  current,  the  industry  is  at  times  sub- 
ject to  inter-state  regulations.  And  with  the  interurban  com- 
panies, the  difficulties  and  differences  in  dealing  with  several 
municipalities  increase  the  problems  of  the  management.  "With 
the  greater  appreciation  of  the  monopolistic  character  of  the 
industry,  the  danger  from  varying  expirations  of  charters  is  not 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  cancellation  of  these  charters  that 
existed  twenty  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  much  better  that  no  impor- 
tant charter  expire  before  the  bond  issue.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  the  tampering  with  the  existing  practices  and  rights 
of  the  charter  where  a  number  of  cities  are  served.  Here  again 
the  broader  power  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  has  pre- 
vented many  of  these  handicaps  which  would  otherwise  have 
come  to  the  front. 

Companies  now  having  franchi.se  rights  in  the  city  are  sel- 
dom endangered  by  the  competition  of  several  other  companies 
after  they  have  constructed  plants  and  equipment  for  the  ex- 
panding demand  of  several  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  city  in 
the  United  States  which  has  not  granted  several  companies 
franchises  to  furnish  electric  lighting.  "When  the  Chicago  City 
Council  granted  the  present  charter  to  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
SOQ  Company,  May  23,  1908,  twenty-five  franchises,  o^vned  or 
controlled  by  as  many  former  companies,  were  included  in  the 
ordinance.  The  National  Civic  Federation  claimed  to  have 
found  forty-seven  electric  light  franchises  which  were  granted  by 
the  city,  and  according  to  this  report  it  did  not  complete  tho 
examination  of  all  of  the  city's  records.'  In  the  consolidation 
with  other  public  utilities  this  same  condition  may  exist,  though 
not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  the  consolidation  of  elec-i 
trie  light  companies  themselves,  II  is  consequently  needless  to 
emphasize  the  relationship  of  the  bond  issue  to  the  duration, 
rights,  and  powers  of  the  franchise. 


*N«tlouol  civic  F«drrotion.  Rrpitrt  on  yunMptil  and  J*rivate  Opcrs- 
HOR  of  PuhUc  ltimi4'^.  Van  II,  vol.  i,  p.  Till. 
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The  Market  for  Electrical  Securities. — Despite  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  industry,  public  utility  securities  have  not 
been  purchased  by  a  very  large  group  of  iiidiviilual  investors. 
As  late  as  1913,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  made  the  statement 
that  not  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  individual  investors  have 
bought  electrical  securities.*  This  twenty  per  cent,  however, 
included  the  majority  of  the  large  individual  and  institutional 
buyers.  Institutional  buyers  have,  ever  since  the  organization 
of  the  electric  lighting  industry,  furnished  the  largest  market 
far  these  bonds.  The  greater  part  of  the  common  stock  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  largely  held  by  small  groups 
of  controlling  interests.  But  the  market,  since  1905,  has 
been  developing  at  an  increasing  rate.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  education  of  the  pul>lic  concerning  the  opportunity  offered 
in  these  securities,  and  another  twenty  years  will  see  as 
wide  a  pro  rata  distribution  to  the  total  holdings  as  any  class 
of  securities  exclusive  of  municipal  securities.  The  influence  of 
commission  regulation  and  the  changed  policy  of  publicity,  and 
the  effort  to  court  public  favor,,  have  probably  been  of  as  great 
importance  in  effecting  this  change  of  public  attitude  as  have 
any  influences. 

Where  the  capitalization  is  reasonable  and  the  management 
likewise  conservative,  tlie  advantage  in  a  narrow  range  of  price 
fluctuations  is  soon  appreciated  by  the  consei"vative  investor. 
And  wlien  the  basis  of  regulation  is  better  understood  so  that 
due  allowance  is  made  for  equitable  returns  under  the  varjing 
conditions  affecting  individual  electric-light  corporations,  the 
effect  on  market  distribution  of  all  well-managed  companies  will 
be  far-reaching. 


'Etectrical  World,  vol.  IxU  (1913),  p.  535. 
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History  and  Present  Position. — The  initial  use  of  ^s  for 
li^htinfT  in  the  Uniteti  States  uas  made  by  Mr.  David  Melville 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  who  employed  coal  gas  for  lighting 
his  own  house  in  1806.'  The  first  commereial  gas  company^ 
however,  was  not  organized  till  ten  years  later  in  Baltimore. 
Boston  and  New  York  City  followed  in  1821  and  1822;  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1825;  and  New 
Orleans,  in  1853.  The  slow  development  of  gas-lighting  is  illus- 
trated by  the  aetion  of  Boston,  which  after  ten  years  had  only 
twenty  public  gas  lights,  and  it  was  not  until  after  1850  that 
any  considerable  advancement  in  the  industry  took  place.  Vig- 
orous opposition  was  made  against  the  building  of  gas  works  on 
the  grounds  that  ihcy  endangered  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  As  late  as  1833  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia  received i 
a  petition  signed  by  several  hundred  people  protesting  in  most 
vigorous  terms  against  the  use  of  gas.  Petitions  of  similar  char- 
acter were  also  filed  with  the  councils  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

Serious  obstacles  in  the  development  of  new  companies  were 
also  experience<l  in  the  diffieulty  of  securing  capital.  The  only 
experience  the  public  had  had  with  public  utilities  was  with 
the  water-works  companies,  many  of  which  had  not  had  an 
enviable  reputation,  and  the  public  was  skeptical  of  the  out- 
come. Internal  improvements  daring  this  initial  period  were 
alao  making  a  strong  bid  for  capital  and  the  public  was  so 
posened  with  the  idea  of  quick  ami  extraordinary  wealth,  that 
Investors  often  placed  all  their  available  funds  in  purely  '*  paper 
enterprises.*'    This  lack  of  capital,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 


'Willlnm  Murdoch  In  17T>S  lUbti^l  (Ik?  Suho  rmmdry  it  HIrnilnKtiam. 
KnSlAtxl.  nith  gnn.  {W.  J.  A.  UuttcrflHil,  I.crturm  on  thr  rArmUfry  of 
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canimercial  operation  of  gas  plants  especially  in  the  attempts 
to  operate  too  small  plants  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
failures*  of  gas  companies  which  gave  a  decided  set-back  to  the 
industry  for  several  years.  As  a  result  of  these  handicaps,  the 
number  of  gas  plants  up  to  1850  liad  only  reached  thirty  with  a 
capital  of  $6,674,000,  and  an  output  valued  at  $1,921,746.  The 
greatest  development  came  after  188-5  when  the  competition  of 
oil,  natural  gas  and  electricity  forced  the  development  of 
cheaper  processes  for  manufacturing  artificial  gas.  Prior  to 
this,  by-products  whidi  now  are  utilized  and  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  were  discarded  as  useless,  thus  making  the 
high  production  costs  of  ^as  a  serious  obstacle  to  it  use. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States,  over  1,500,  have  artificial  gna  manufacturing  plants,  and 
approximately  one-third  of  the  gas  manufacturing  companies 
are  operated  in  connection  with  electric-light  plants.  The  most 
recent  compilation  by  Mr.  Lansley,  which  is  already  old,  gives 
the  growth  from  1850  by  decades  to  1910. 


Number  of 

Capital 

Value  of 

Tear 

Indivldtial  Plants' 

Emrloyed 

Annual  Prodact 

1850 

ao 

?     G.GT'i.OOO 

$    1,021.746 

1S90 

742 

258.772.000 

50.9^7.000 

1900 

87T 

5G7.I>00.000 

75.717,000 

1010 

1296 

915,537,000 

100,814.000 

1920 

(estimated)  1400 

1.100,000.000 

225,000.000* 

The  increase  in  the  total  income  from  1900  to  1920  was 
approximately  six  times  that  of  the  previous  decade.  And  this 
increase  in  income  from  1900  to  1920  was  secured  in  face  of  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  extension  in  the  number  of 
companies  from  1900  to  1910  was  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  companies  for  the  previous  fifty  years 
from  1850  to  1900/  The  extraordinary  growth  in  gross  income 
of  recent  years  has  largely  resulted  from  the  industrial  uses  of 
gas  by  manufacturers  together  with  the  increase  of  the  by- 


'Arthur  L.  Hunt.  Tirclfih,  United  States  CeMUs  Mann f act urer». 
Vol.  X.  Tnrt  IV..  p.  713.  anrt  Thlrtrcttth  Cchaim,  Vol.  X.  p.  «37. 

'On  oRflmartNl  growth  of  the  previous  ten  yoarH  ^author's  estimate). 

"Arlhur  L.  HuDt,  in  Tu-rlfth  Vcnnus,  on  Manufnctiiree,  %-ol.  x,  Part 
IV.,  p.  703. 
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products  "wbich  have  been  developed  in  the  industry.  Gas  can 
be  used  in  generating  all  other  types  of  power  and  will  produce 
more  heat  and  power  from  a  ton  of  coal  than  could  be  produced 
if  the  same  ton  of  coal  were  used  directly  for  this  purpose.  The 
phenomenal  increase  in,  the  use  of  fuel  ifas  en^nes  since  1900, 
is  itself  demonstrative  of  the  future  industrial  possibilities  of 
gaa. 

The  perfections  in  the  refinement  of  crude  oil  which  greatly 
reduced  the  price  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  improvements  in  oil 
lamps  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centur>'  brought  the  first 
serious  competition  to  the  use  of  gas.  In  spite  of  its  greater  con- 
venience»  gas  at  the  ruling  high  prices  was  not  able  to  compete 
with  kerosene  oil  at  its  prevailing  low  price.  Also  the  utilization 
of  the  residues  of  gas  production,  which  now  makes  it  possible  to 
sell  gas  so  cheaply,  were  then  almost  wholly  unknown. 

AVhen  the  use  of  artificial  gas  again  began  to  increase  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  improvements  instituted  after  1880,  elec- 
tricity, the  most  powerful  competitor  of  gas,  entered  the  field. 
The  cheaper  installation,  cleanliness,  convenience  and  cheapness 
of  electricity  soon  forced  it  to  the  forefront.  About  the  same 
time,  natural  gas  was  piped  into  the  cities,  and  the  cheapness 
with  which  the  installation  could  be  made  forced  a  numl)er  of 
artificial  gas-plants  out  of  business.  But  the  frequent  short  life 
of  the  natural  gas  supply  has  in  most  places  sooner  or  later 
causcil  the  cessation  of  operation  and  again  forced  the  use  of 
artificial  gas.  Though  natural  gas  was  used  as  early  as  1821 
for  lighting  the  village  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  it  did  not 
become  an  active  public  utility  until  1833.*  Twenty-one  states 
now  produce  it  in  varjnng  quantities,  though  only  five  can  be 
termed  large  producers,  namely,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia.  The  great  draw-back  with  the 
natural  gas  companies  is  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  supply  which 
may  take  place  at  any  time.  This  is  especially  true  where  sev- 
eral municipalities  use  the  same  supply.  Corporations  which 
nipply  natural  gas  and  do  not  make  provision  for  the  ultimate 
exhaustion  of  their  gas-wells  must,  of  course,  lose  their  original 
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investment.  The  chief  safeg:uard  is  the  purchase  of  a  large 
group  of  scattered  properties  and  the  ownership  of  some  arti- 
ficial plants,  together  with  ample  provision  for  the  future  con- 
struction of  additional  artificial  gas-plants.  Proof  of  the  rapid 
diminution  of  natural  gas  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  five 
times  the  quantity  of  natural  gas  was  used  in  1888  as  in  the 
last  ten  years.*  Also,  wliere  the  pns  must  be  piped  long  dis- 
tances, there  is  danger  of  litigation;  especially  is  this  true  where 
the  ownei's  of  the  production  company  may  be  a  distinct  organi- 
zation from  the  piping  company.  As  no  natural  gas  is  stored, 
the  piping  system  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  an 
adequate  supply.  Where  large  supplies  of  natural  gas  exist,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  heating  as  well  as  for  industrial  pur- 
poses; hence  the  eonrflimption  becomes  very  large  in  the  winter 
months.  So  serious  has  been  the  danger  of  inadequate  supply 
in  winter  in  certain  localities  that  industrial  plants  use  gas 
only  during  the  summer  months.* 

Competition  with  other  forms  of  lighting,  however,  has  en- 
larged the  use  of  gas  by  stimulating  the  inventions  for  cheap 
production,  especially  the  cheapened  process  of  manufacturing 
water-gas  which  has  led  to  an  increasing  consumption  of  it  for 
cooking  and  industrial  purposes.  People  have  also  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  electricity,  and  this  has  also  encour- 
aged the  further  use  of  gas.  The  hope  for  the  greater  expan- 
sion of  this  industry  for  the  existing  companies,  however,  lies 
in  the  extension  of  the  use -of  gas  for  fuel  and  heat. 

Indvstrlal  Vacs  and  By-Products. — There  are  five  kinds  of 
manufactured  gas,  which  are  principally  used  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  genera!  .industrial  purposes.  They  are  coal-gas, 
coke  oven  gas.  carbureted  water-gas,  the  combinations  of  mixed 
gas,  and  oil-gas.  The  coal-gas  is  made  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
which  is  heated  in  retorts.  A  pound  of  coal  makes  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  have  a  heat  value  of  fi50  to  630  B.  t.  u. 
per  cubic  foot.'    The  coke  oven  gas,  which  is  really  a  coal-gas,  is 
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A  by-prodoet  of  the  m*niifMtiir»  of  Mk«,  md  fts  bmtiiit  T&hM 
Is  lonrcr  than  that  of  Um  cod-^H.  Wster-fM  li  mid*  by  fore- 
kif  stem  upon  ^lowiiit  fact  Tl^  ki  cnrfiHsd  whli  «ils,  aad  ft 
|M  \m  ffMi«nit«d  whftdi  Is  know*  u  flftHmrHed  wmtvr-ipu.  The 
hrfttinfir  valQ«  nnflrfst  frah  500  to  650  B.  t.  a.  per  nibte  foot. 
Th«  combination  of  any  of  tlu^  abo^«  fonna  of  gsa  is  ^M 
tnixoci  inui.  The  rlifferent  conatitueata  ar«  united  by  a  mechanical 
procMM.  In  or  near  iiome  of  the  oil  fielda,  gas  is  made  oat  of 
emdc  oil.  The  (rreatcr  part  of  the  gas  used  for  lighting  pur- 
potM  in  this  country  is  the  carbureted  water-gaa.  If,  however, 
the  price  of  oil  continues  at  its  present  high  level,  water-gas 
will  not  have  the  advantage  it  possessed  over  coal  gas,  prior  to 
the  Kuropcan  war,  unless  the  cnrichcrs  arc  eliminated.  With 
the  eventual  elimination  of  the  enrichers'  of  water-gas  (petro- 
lum,  rannd  coal,  or  naphtha,  which  are  no  longer  needed)  and 
the  incrcftsed  use  of  mantles,  the  cost  of  water-gas  lighting  will 
be  greatly  reduced.*  Considerable  controversy  is  still  waged 
mrcr  the  necessity  of  these  enrichers,  which  are  still  required  by 
all  franchise**  or  city  ordinances.  Once  the  public  fully  appre- 
cifttes  the  distinction  between  the  light  and  heat  values  together 
with  the  use  of  incandescent  gafi-lighting.  it  will  accept  the 
elimination  of  these  old  requirements.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  also  found  a  number  of  cheap  grades  of  coal  that  will  pro- 
dooe  gaa  but  give  a  low  heat  value;  this  difBculty  no  doubt 
will  fvenliiftlly  be  overcome  by  chemists. 

The  important  residuals  or  so-called  by-products  of  the  arti- 
ieial  gas  manufacturing  industry  are  now  considerable  in  num- 
bsr.  and  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  war  demand  in 
ths  Ignited  States  for  chemicals  which  were  formerly  secured 
from  Continental  Europe,  especially  Germany,  8timulate<i  the 
rhrmists  in  this  country  to  search  for  the  recovery  of  by- 
linHiucts.  Much  of  the  skill  whieb  was  directed  to  the  x^vovtry 
•f  ehtttiksls  for  exploaiTe  purposes  is  now  \mng  utilized  in  «x- 
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pcrimenting  on  the  gas  wastes  for  future  discoveries  of  chemi- 
cals for  industrial  purposes. 

The  moro  important  by-products  from  the  eoal-gas  industry 
are  coke,  carbon,  gas-tar,  ammonial  liquor,  and  the  spent  puri- 
fying materials,  either  lime  or  oxide.  In  the  production  of 
water-gas,  the  by-products  are  purifying  materials  and  tar,  with 
a  small  amount  of  ammonial  liquors;  and  in  the  oil-gas  produc- 
tion, tar,  lampblack,  and  spent  purifying  materials.  Varying 
with  the  methods  and  processes  used,  the  ammonial  liquor  yields 
different  types  of  chemical  products.  The  profit  from  these  by- 
products also  depends  on  the  processes  and  methods  used. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  by-products  the  income  from 
by-product  sources  should  be  separated  from  the  income  from 
the  sale  of  gas.  This  is  necessary  to  determine  the  plant's 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  its  by-products  as  distinct  from 
the  sale  of  gas. 

The  major  part  of  the  artificially  produced  gas  used  for  fuel 
is  still  employed  in  households.  The  increase  of  gas  for  purely 
industrial  purposes  is  still  to  receive  its  larger  development. 
With  the  increasing  cost  of  producing  coal,  the  higher  heat 
energy  of  gas  may  soon  offset  the  disadvantage  of  its  being 
higher  in  price  than  coal. 

Population  and  Ifs  Relation  to  Service. — In  no  other  public 
utility  are  the  number,  character,  and  distribution  of  the  inhab- 
itants more  important  than  in  the  gas  companies.  It  is  rela- 
tively a  simple  matter  for  an  electric-light  company  to  ailjust 
its  equipment  to  the  neeils  of  outlying  territory,  but  with  a  gas 
company,  not  only  is  the  normal  outlay  for  construction  greater, 
but  adjustnients  ran  be  niatla  only  within  very  narrow  limits. 
The  more  concentrated  and  at  the  same  time  evenly  distributed 
the  population  is,  the  more  rffoctively  can  the  distributing 
mains  be  utilized ;  and  the  larj^er  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed, 
the  cheaper  cnn  gns  be  Tnannfaclured.  An  examination  of  the 
population  and  its  distribution  then  becomes  our  first  consid- 
eration in  a  study  of  gas  securities. 

An  examination  of  eighty  companies  selected  at  random 
throughout  tho  United  States  shows  most  conclusively  that  the 
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cost  of  producing  gas  in  cities  below  60,000  increases  approxi- 
mately at  an  inverse  ratio,  as  the  cities  decrease  in  si^e.'  The 
limit  of  60,000  is  probably  not  an  abRolutc  one,  but  the  rela- 
tion between  the  decrease  in  cost  of  production  and  the  increase 
in  population  is  beyond  dispute.  With  four  exceptions,  towns 
below  this  limit  sold  gas  at  a  higher  rate.  All  of  the  cities  below 
50,000  population  showed  a  rate  from  one  and  one-half  to  as 
high  as  slightly  over  three  times  as  great  as  the  cities  with  over 
70,000  inhabitants.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  there  also  seems 
to  be  a  very  positive  tendency  in  tbis  group  of  cities,  where 
data  were  available,  for  a  fairly  direct  ratio  of  decreased  costs 
with  increase  in  concentration,  but  sufficient  data  could  not  be 
obtained  to  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  principle  in  relation- 
ships, though  the  tendency  seems  quite  positive,  and  logically 
this  would  be  the  expected  result.  A  very  widely  scattered  city 
will  also  discount  very  appreciably  the  advantage  which  the  city 
may  have  in  larger  numbers. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  principles  of  population  and 
cost  of  output,  as  with  all  principles  of  investment,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  For  example,  a  few  of  the  Southern  cities  with  a 
very  large  poor  colored  population  will  compare  unfavorably 
with  a  New  England  city  of  similar  size.  This  is  especially 
evident  where  this  poorer  population  is  scattered  through  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  city  and  thus  affects  a  low  return  on  the 
main  mileage,  whereas,  if  this  population  is  concentrated,  the 
gas  mains  are  more  effectively  used.  To  the  extent  to  which 
economy  of  distribution  is  procured  the  latter  handicaps  arc 
overcome.  But  where  distribution  or  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation docs  destroy  the  operation  of  these  principles,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  to  discover  the  causes  for  these  differences. 

To  the  investor,  the  fact  of  immediate  importance  is  that 
very  few  towns  operate  gas  companies  as  a  municipal  enter- 
prise. Practically  all  of  the  very  small  non-dividend  companies 
are  owned  by  local  interests  and  fostered  by  one  or  more  pub- 


Thin  \n  nlno  borne  ont  by  tlM>  qnotjition  cited  from  Mr.  Rafus  C 
Dbwwi  nncl  nine  by  flu"  reports  of  the  Stutc  romnilMdoners  nf  fJnii  and 
Klwtrlc  lAghi  rompanl»*«  In  MaMiicha«ett8  within  sHchtly  rllffereot 
llmltji.  The  dnla  for  thr  Intfer  may  Im*  jiriXMireil  frnm  the  MiiuarhniirCU 
Boanl  of  (?««  ami  KhTtrio  Unht  Commlswloners.  the  iuo«t  cuiuplete  and 
accarato  of  aoy  of  tbc  state  cuuuuiuloo  reports. 
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lidy  interested  individuals.     Among  the  non-dividend  paying 
companies  of  the  higher  population  group,  other  causes  exist. 

Wliile  the  same  general  tendencies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
earnings  of  natural  gas  companies  in  relation  to  population,  the 
ratios  arc  entirely  different.  The  tendency  for  the  ratio  of 
margins  to  increase  with  the  increased  output,  however,  is  very 
much  greater  in  natural  gas  companies  than  in  artificial  gas 
companies.  There  are  so  many  variables  entering  into  the  con- 
trol of  costs  of  natural  gas  that  while  this  tendency  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  the  whole  group,  there  may  be  wide  variations  in  the 
costs  within  each  division  of  companies  in  the  group.  But  this 
fact  only  necessitates  an  analysis  of  the  other  factors  used  in 
determining  the  values  of  gas  companies. 

Gas  Eaies. — Gas  rates  until  recently  have  been  continually 
lowered  since  1850.  It  wns  not  till  the  beginning  of  1015  that 
these  decreases  were  checked  as  with  alt  public  utilities  under 
the  influence  of  the  enormous  increase  in  production  costs.  This 
re<]uction  was  brought  about  by  the  cheapened  process  of  gas 
production,  the  utilization  of  by-products,  and  the  competition 
of  electricity.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  public  demand  for 
cheaper  rates  has  been  a  very  small  factor  in  this  movement; 
the  corporations  themselves  have  been  responsible  for  these 
reductions.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  secure  sales,  the  com- 
petitive prices  of  electricity  had  to  be  met.  This  reduction  is 
the  more  interesting  in  that  it  has  been  maintained  in  face  of 
the  general  rise  of  prices  since  1897.*  The  striking  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gas  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  New 
York  City;  in  1826  the  price  was  $10.00  per  thousand  cubic 
feet;  in  1846,  $6.00;  in  1866,  $3.50;  in  1001,  $1.00;  and  in  1906, 
$.80,  for  general  public  lighting  purposes." 

A  practice,  at  present,  in  charging  for  gas  is  to  rise  the  slid- 
ing scale,  allowing  for  a  lower  priee  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  gas.  Wholesale  rates  as  low  as  $.50  and  $.80  per 
thousand  for  artificial  gas  have  not  been  unusual  where  it  has 
been  used   for  both   fuel  and  lighting  purposes.     Under  the 

^The  AfcAsacKuAettit  C09t  of  Living  Report  CimO),  p.  154  (House 
Doc.  1750).    See  also  last  United  States  Census  Report. 

"For  other  prices  see  .VaHonaf  Ciric  Federation-  Report,  Part  II., 
vol.  i,  p.  470. 
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stimnlas  of  competition  some  inventions  will  no  doubt  rednee 
the  price  of  gas  to  an  even  lower  level,  though  for  the  imme- 
>Iiate  present  this  is  impossible  with  the  increased  costs  of  raw 
products.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  compari- 
son of  production  costs  and  gas  rates  and  general  prices  must 
always  be  relative.  While  a  number  of  companies  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  rates  by  city  councils  and  commissions, 
the  reductions  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  the 
economies  of  production.  Concerning  the  apprehension  before 
the  war  period  of  a  further  forced  lowering  of  gas  rates,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Chamberlain  states:  *'From  a  careful  survey  of  the 
rates  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  companies  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  extending  back  over  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  it  is  possible  to  state  with  authority,  that 
there  is  no  present  marked  acceleration  to  the  decline  in 
prices.  Rather  that  the  scaling  has  been  fairly  constant  for  the 
period  in  such  companies  as  had  to  meet  the  competition  of 
natural  gas,'"  Since  1918,  a  recognition  of  the  burden  of 
increased  costs  has  forced  a  positive  upward  trend  in  rates. 
Some  municipal  administrations,  due  to  political  pressure,  have 
failed  to  resjwnd  as  quickly  ns  they  should  to  the  companies' 
needs  for  increased  rates,  but  this  attitude  cannot  long  continue. 
Earnings  and  Coat  of  Produclion. — The  form  of  Income 
Statement   recommended   by   the   American    Oas  Institute'  ia 


*TAwrenee  rhAml>erlain.   rrindples   of   Bond   InrestnieDts    flOll). 
I>  344 

•INCOME  STATEMENT* 
(Onl3^  main  hendltigs  given) 


Operating  Revenue 
Oas  Sales 

Street  LUhtlDK  Sale* 
Munlrlpal  Bnlldlnirfi  naed  by 

cooipaDy 
Operntlnjf  Fxpon»e« 
CoaJ  r.an  rroflQction 

(I^rsa  KmldunU) 
Water  Oa»  Production 

(Ltm  Rmlduals) 
Total  Coal  Cm,  Water  Gas  and 

Gaa  Purchasird 
Pintrltiutlon  Kxpenaea 
(IncludeH  Malnteaanee) 


rromotioD  Expenaei 
Commercial  ExpeOMC 
General  ExpenMa 
Street  Lighting  Expennea 
Taxe« 

Total  Operatlnjc  Expenaes 
Xon-Operafliig  R«Tennea 
Total  Net  Operailnie  and  Non- 

Orwrntlrur  Kevenues 
Inronit*  De<IuctlODS 

InterMt 

Hr/ntaU 

Sinking  FtiDda 
Paynirnt  of  THvldenda 


Rcuderetl  to  Profit  and  Loaa 
*Re|iort  of  the  Committee  of  Am€Tican  Gq$  !n$tUutf  on  a  Tfil- 
form  System  of  Accoum$9  for  Oa$  Companies  (September.  1914,  p.  I2S), 
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sufficiently  detailed  uiid  comprehensive  for  one  to  make  a  close 
analysis  of  the  source,  character  and  relationship  of  earnings, 
expenses  and  charges.  Not  many  pas  companies,  however,  giv^ 
sufficiently  detailed  income  statements  to  furnish  this  essential 
information.  Balance  sheets  and  property  accounts  more  fre- 
quently contain  complete  enough  data  to  warrant  positive  con- 
clusions as  far  as  fixed  assets  are  concerned.  But  without  an 
income  statement,  few  worth-while  deiluctions  of  any  conse- 
quence can  be  obtained. 

The  most  comprehensive  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  earnings, 
in  relation  to  botli  property  and  capitalization,  is  made  by 
means  of  unit  comparisons.  Aggregates  in  the  income  state- 
ment are  valuable  for  estimating  the  whole,  but  they  do  not  as 
quickly  reveal  the  particular  points  of  weakness  or  strength 
which,  as  already  demonstrated,  are  what  an  analysis  must  give 
or  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Technical  unit  analyses  for  gas  companies  have  the  same  pur- 
pose as  for  other  utilities.  In  the  application  of  these  units, 
the  limitations  of  their  u.se  must  be  observed  both  in  the  com- 
parisons of  different  years  of  a  company's  owu  record,  and  in 
the  comparisons  with  other  companies.*  Peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, changes  in  rates,  growth  of  city,  size  of  company,  new 
inventions,  and  processes  of  productions,  etc., — all  will  necessi- 
tate a  different  emphasis  iipon  particular  units.  The  operating 
rates  and  other  technical  factors  applying  to  the  general  report 
of  any  company  should  also  be  applied  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas 
company,  together  with  the  special  features  already  discussed. 

The  population  per  mile  of  main  and  consumers  per  mile  of 
main  are  measures  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  company 
is  serving  the  community.  If  the  quota  of  population  per  mile 
of  main  is  large  and  the  number  of  consumers  is  small,  it  indi- 
cates either  that  the  company's  selling  organization  is  defective 
(and  tins  is  a  reflex  of  its  whole  organization)  or  that  prices 
are  prohibitive,  or  that  the  character  of  the  population  may  not 
allow  a  very  high  rate  of  consumption.  If  both  consumers  and 
population  are  large,  effective  distribution  is  signified,  but  this 
may    also    mean    that    the    maximum    expansion    has    been 


'National  Civic  Federation  Report,  1007,  Part  I.,  vol.  i,  p.  208. 
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approachetl  unless  the  city  is  rapidly  growing  or  the  rates 
are  lowered  for  indu.st rials.  If  population  and  consumers  arc 
both  low  per  mile  of  main,  it  supr^csts  that  the  population 
is  cither  widely  or  unevenly  distributed.  When  the  ratios 
of  population  and  consumers  are  known,  another  basis  is 
given  upon  which  may  be  checked  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal expenditures,  as  well  as  administration  and  operating 
expenses.  Normally,  as  stated  in  a  subsequent  quotation 
from  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  a  very  decided  tendency  to  increase 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  proportionate  outlay  of  expenditures 
to  earnings  as  the  cities  increase  in  size  above  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Sales  per  unit  of  main  may  not  necessarily  be  a  standard 
base  for  comparison.  If,  for  example,  prices  should  vary  or  the 
proportion  of  gas  at  lower  prices  for  industrial  purposes  Ims 
increased  relative  to  the  total  consumption,  any  comparison  of 
sales  would  be  totally  misleading.  If  the  sales  for  lighting  and 
industrial  purposes  can  be  separated  and  the  proper  allowances 
are  made  for  these  differences,  the  sales  unit  becomes  a  valuable 
measure  of  a  company's  growth.  It  is  well  under  an}'  condition 
to  have  all  of  the  important  sources  of  income  .separate.  A 
more  accurate  measure  per  mile  of  main  measurement  is  found 
in  the  net  profits.  The  final  fact  which  the  investor  wants  to 
know  is  the  net  yield  on  his  investment,  and  regardless  of  what 
other  exceptions  must  be  made,  the  net  return  requirement  can- 
not be  qualified. 

Per  capita  earnings  and  per  consumer  earnings,  frequently 
lived  to  measure  the  effective  utilization  of  the  property  invest- 
ment, may  be  useful  checks  to  the  mile  of  main  measurements, 
but  so  many  qualifications  must  be  observed  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  should  often  be  used.  Errors,  however,  are  less  apt 
to  occur  in  their  use  in  this  connection  than  with  electrical  prop- 
«iif«. 

What  has  been  said  of  population,  earnings,  and  the  cubic 
icet  of  gas  sold  per  mile  of  main  also  applies  to  total  capitaliza- 
and  its  separate  items  of  bonds  and  stocks  and  the  amount 

Ike  property  investment.     The  only  advantage  which  this 
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method  of  testing  possesses  over  a  direct  comparison  is  the  one 
so  often  mentioned — it  makes  a  more  comparable  basis  of  esti- 
mate for  the  average  analyst. 

Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes  in  an  address  before  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  well  summarized  the  uses  and  limitations 
of  these  measurements  in  a  discussion  of  tiie  cost  of  production : 
"Such  items  of  operating  costs  as  interest  and  dividends 
required,  also  maintenance,  and  in  a  large  measure,  general  dis- 
tribution and  administration  expenses,  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the 
mileage  of  mains  or  capital  invested — none  necessarily  to  the 
amount  of  gas  sold.  Take  a  company  in  a  certain  state  of  de- 
velopment, double  i(s  business  and  you  reduce  the  cost  per 
thousand  feet  to  manufacture.  But  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
gas  rarely  exceeds  one-third  the  total  cost  of  gas  delivered,  in- 
cluding a  fair  rate  of  return.  A  material  increase  in  sales 
without  a  material  increase  in  mileage  mains,  decreases  the  cost 
of  items  aggregating  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost,  in  almost  an 
inverse  ratio.  In  many  places  in  this  country,  natural  gas  is 
being  sold  at  rates  so  low  as  to  displace  coal  as  fuel.  In  such 
places,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet  of  such  items  as  interest^  maintenance,  distribution,  and 
administration  is  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet  of  the  same  items  for  artificial  gas,  for  the  reason  that  at 
such  prices,  there  is  about  twenty  times  as  much  natural  gas 
sold  per  mile  of  mains  as  there  is  of  artificial  gas.  The  lower 
prices  in  these  cases  brought  a  larger  output  per  mile  of  mains 
and  established  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  feet,  so  that  the  cost 
per  thousand  feet  of  gas  was  determined  chiefly  by  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold.  .  .  .  But  before  prices  are  reduced  the  cost 
of  the  service  to  be  displaced  must  be  studied,  for  a  reduction 
in  price  that  is  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  business 
would  merely  reduce  net  earnings."' 

Costs  of  production  for  the  smnller  cities  and  towns  arc  also 
decidedly  affected  by  their  proximity  to  the  source  of  their  raw 
supplies.     A  study  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  largest 


'Riifus  C.  Dawes.  ProcvvfUnftit  of  the  Third  Annxttil  Cnnrmtifm  of 
the  Inveslmcnt  ffankcr»  Aitodationt  riiiladelphiu,  Nor^mbpr.  1914, 
p.l8«« 
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cities  will  show  that  they  are  located  near  coal  srupplies  or  are 
in  touch  with  these  supplies  by  short  ami  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation. Many  of  the  smallest  plants,  regardless  of  other  advan- 
tages they  poflseas,  must  always  operate  under  this  handicap 
and  the  higher  price  they  must  pay  for  smaller  quantities  of 
raw  products.  While  general  cost  figures,  especially  in  these 
days,  must  be  used  with  caution,  they  offer  some  suggestions. 
The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  every  one  is  eventually  forced  to  resort  for 
data  which  may  l>e  considered  reliable,  gives  much  interesting 
and  %-aluahIc  data  to  any  one  desiring  more  complete  knowledge 
of  gas  company  finances  and  costs. 

Capitalization  and  Property  Accountx. — In  the  commercial 
companies  the  distribution  of  the  investment  is  approximately 
as  follows  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole:  30  to  35  per  cent 
in  common  stock  and  5  per  cent  in  preferred  stock.  With  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  company,  bonds,  as  a  rule,  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  capitalization.  While  the  value  of  the 
output  has  increased  approximately  150  times,  rates  have 
decreased  from  an  average  of  $6.00  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  1850^ 
to  an  average  of  less  than  $2.00. 

As  with  electric  light  companies,  the  persistent  lowering  of 
rates  on  the  companies'  own  initiative  tells  the  story  of  the 
increased  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  the  capital  funds.  But, 
again,  the  rapidly  changing  prices  of  materials  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  regulation  of  rates  make  these  conditions  one  of 
the  most  important  qualifications  to  any  conclusion  affecting 
capitalization.  Even  prior  to  the  European  war,  the  average 
rate  of  return  for  the  country  on  capital  stock  was  not  ade- 
quate. The  small  non-paying  companies,  which  would  not  be 
included  in  the  investment  group,  arc,  of  course,  accountable 
for  bringing  this  average  down.  The  only  fair  generalization 
wonld  be  an  average  of  the  companies  which  could  be  included 
in  tho  investment  group. 

The  lack  of  separation  of  the  items  of  land,  buildings,  and 
other  property'  accounts  in  the  great  majority  (if  financial  state- 
ments, often  necessitates  a  revamping  of  theac  accounts  to  make 
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a  complete  analysis  possible.  Without  this  kind  of  statement 
no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  depreciation 
accounts.  In  the  incomplete  statement,  the  net  book  value  can 
be  given  unwarranted  emphasis,  as  the  property  account  may 
never  have  been  depreciated.  This  separation  is  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  not  only  of  analyzing  the  particular  accounts, 
but  also  of  discovering  the  weak  places  in  the  management. 
While  the  system  might  fulfiU  all  normal  requirements,  other 
parts  of  the  investment  in  the  property  might  be  inadequate, 
t.  e.,  out  of  proportion  to  the  standard  requirements.  With 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Gas  and 
Electric  Light,  state  reports  shed  little  light  on  this  problem  and 
offer  little  in  the  way  of  concrete  guidance. 

The  average  ratio  of  land  and  buildings  to  the  total  invest- 
ment is  about  20  per  cent,  while  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
equipment  total  about  65  to  70  per  cent,  with  current  assets 
making  up  the  balance.  In  the  second  group  of  items,  the 
ratio  has  been  growing  larger  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  by-products ;  and  this  ratio  is  likely  to  continue 
on  the  up-grade.  Any  increase  of  expenditure  for  fixed  prop- 
erty beyond  the  normal  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  gas  sold  should 
result  in  more  than  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  returns  from 
the  by-products,  to  warrant  these  expenditures. 

The  continuous  peak  load  in  production  is  just  as  essential 
in  gas  production  as  in  electric  lighting  companies  if  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  the  plant  is  to  be  secured.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  large  expansions  are  to  be  made,  the  same  elastic 
adaptation  cannot  always  be  made  to  the  immediate  as  well  as 
future  requirements  of  gas  companies  as  easily  as  with  electric 
lighting  companies.  Greater  costs  in  gas  equipment  are  necessi- 
tated by  the  more  permanent  and  larger  anticipation  of  future 
expansion,  so  that  the  immediate  rate  may  not  only  be  cut  in 
proportion  to  capital  expenditures  but  the  attaining  of  "ex- 
pected returns"  on  the  new  expenditures  is  slower.  This  condi- 
tion makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  limitations  on 
expansions  in  order  not  to  go  beyond  the  saturation  point.  A 
decreasing  growth  in  the  volume  of  business  must  not  necessarily 
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be  viewed  with  alarm  any  more  with  j^as  companies  than  with 
electric  U0it  companies,  though  it  must  be  considered  in  ana* 
lyzing  capital  expenditures.' 

Depreciation. — Of  most  immediate  interest  in  the  deprecia- 
tion and  maintenance  of  gas  plants,  as  with  other  public  utili- 
ties, is  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  rates.  The  testimony  of 
experts  and  the  judicial  decisions  are  somewhat  in  conflict. 
Presumably  the  only  safe  means  of  insurinfi:  accuracy  concern- 
ing a  particular  company  is  an  examination  of  the  public 
utility  commission  and  court  decisions  of  the  state  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  company.  Fortunately,  this  information  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain,  though  it  is  not  always  complete.  If  this 
is  the  safest  guide,  it  is  not  neccssarj'  to  'discuss  the  method 
or  justice  of  the  method  here,  but  merely  to  ascertain  whether 
the  company  has  adequately  complied  with  the  statutes  or 
decisions  of  the  governing  bodies.  Whether  the  amount  de- 
ducted for  depreciation  is  sufficient  to  cover  requirements, 
should,  of  course,  bo  checked. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Jua- 
tice  Luston  states:  '* Heretofore,  it  seems  to  have  been  so  well 
and  continuously  done  that  the  value  of  the  plant  as  a  whole 
has  suffered  less  than  one  per  cent  per  annum,  if  the  total 
depreciation  bo  distributed  through  more  than  thirty  years  of; 
operation.*'*  In  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  gas  rate  case,  the 
court  .states  that  1.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  plant  per 
annum  put  in  a  4  per  cent  sinking  fund,  would  reproduce 
the  plant  in  thirty  years."  Mr.  William  J.  Ilagenah,  in  hia 
report  on  the  People's  Has  Light  and  Coke  Company,  fixes 
the  depreciation  on  the  basis  of  earnings  as  follows:  "On  the 
basis  of  the  above  composite  life  of  thirty-five  years  and  the 
a.ssumption  that  an  accumulation  for  depreciation  would  bo 
able  to  earn  4  per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  aside  for 
this  purpose,  l\^  per  cent  of  the  total  depreciable  property  each 


R^  Cftpital  and  Property  Acconnt  of  EltKrtrlc  Light  CocnpanleA, 
chap.  XX. 

'I.lnroln  ann  and  Electric  Mitlit  Co.  vs.  City  of  IJncoln.  223  V.  8. 
340.  K**!...  VM2. 

H\M!nr  HnvUU  Oa«  Light  Co,  m.  Cedar  Rnpldn,  Tow«.  42f\,  120  N.  W« 
May,  lum. 
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year  .  .  .  While  this  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
replacements  as  they  normally  occur,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  a  business  which  extends  over  seventy  years 
into  the  future  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  contin- 
gencies ...  an  annual  allow^ance  of  2  per  cent  on  the  depre- 
ciable property  is  sufficient  to  cover  this  requirement.'"  The 
Massachusetts  statutes  for  municipal  lighting  plants  require  an 
allowance  of  3  per  cent  on  the  coat  of  the  plant  exclusive  of 
land  and  water  power.  This  may  be  decreased  or  increased  by 
the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.' 

Special  Features  of  the  Gas  Franchise. — The  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  gas  plant  in  any  locality  and  to  more  gas  mains  in 
the  streets  than  are  necessary,  because  of  the  additional  dangers 
involved,  have  resulted  in  the  granting  of  more  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  the  franchises  of  gas  companies,  as  a  class,  than  to  any 
other  public  utility.*  These  privileges  were  especially  broad  in 
some  of  the  earlier  charters  which  were  granted  by  special  leg- 
islative enactments.  As  gas  organizations  first  originated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  charter  grants  by  special  legislation,  the  pew- 
el's,  because  of  political  influences,  were  likely  to  be  much  less 
limited  than  under  tho  later  general  corporation  law. 

!^^any  of  the  later  franchises  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the 
company's  property  and  franchise  by  the  city,  and  often  give 
in  considerable  detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  can 
be  purchased.  The  fault  with  many  of  these  details  is  their 
vagueness  concerning  the  valuation  which  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  property  for  purchase  by  the  city.  These  clauses  are  also 
becoming  increasingly  important,  as  more  emphasis  is  now 
placed  upon  property  values  and  capitalization  as  a  basis  for 
rate  purposes.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  a  company  would 
suflTer  long  from  too  low  rates  even  under  such  a  franchise  as 
that  granted  Saginaw,  Michigan,  which  gives  the  city  the  right 
to  regulate  the  price  at  intervals.    It  may  temporarily  feel  the 


»MMlHauj  J.  Hasenah.  Report  on  PeopU'B  Light  Qa^  t  Coke  Co., 
made  tn  /ftv  (hirfifto  Citj/  Council  Committee  on  Gas,  OH  and  Electric 
Lfffht.  April  17.  11)11. 

•MaHFachnsctts  Rpvisn!  Statutes.  lfW«.  chnp.  4Kfi. 

■Delos  F.  Wikox.  .\tuitiHtnil  Franchises,  vol.  I,  p.  MO. 
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pressure  during  such  a  period  of  rising^  prices  as  that  following 
the  outbreak  of  the  "World  AVar,  so  fre(|ucntly  mentioned. 
Political  influences  may  temporarily  check  the  lo^timate  price 
adjustment  by  wilfully  using-  the  slock  arguments  that  the  gas 
company  is  a  trust  and  monopoly  usurping  public  rights.  Be- 
cause of  the  persistency  with  which  we  cling  to  customs,  the 
company's  rights  can  for  a  time  be  made  a  political  football. 
The  utility  in  the  long  run,  how^ever,  has  succeeded  to  its  rights. 
Public  utilities  further  have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
complete  publicity  which,  if  correctly  used,  will  lessen  more 
and  more  the  possibilities  of  these  hardships  upon  the  company. 
The  last  ten  years  have  developed  a  public  viewpoint  which  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  classes  of  public  utilities.  Under 
both  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  the  check  of  the  higher 
courts,  commissions  have  come  to  a  realization  of  their  function. 
Again,  the  important  thing,  as  with  all  public  utility  control, 
is;  what  is  the  character  of  the  regulatory  statutest  "What 
commission  rulings  have  been  made  under  these  statutes?  Have 
the  higher  courts  sustained  the  rulings  of  the  commissions! 
Because  of  the  greater  age  of  the  gas  companies,  more  court 
decisions  exist  affecting  general  policies  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  gas  rates  than  for  rates  of  other  utilities. 

The  question  of  rates,  as  affected  by  "heat-giving  and  light- 
giving"  qualities  and  pressure  as  included  or  not  incln<1e<l  in 
the  franchise  is  of  extreme  importance.  It  has  been  a  practice 
with  some  gas  companies  to  cheapen  the  quality  when  a  decrease 
in  rates  was  allowed  and  thus  maintain  the  margin  of  profits. 
Except  where  new  inventions  or  processes  have  made  cheaper 
production  possible,  continued  holdings  in  such  companies  are 
questionable,  unless  there  are  olher  oflfsctting  factors,  for  a 
demand  for  better  quality  will  eventually  take  place  and  result 
in  a  lower  margin  of  profits. 

Band  Characferisfics,  Character,  Markft  and  YUld, — TheM 
bonds  are  covere<:1  by  a  wide  rnnge  in  security,  and  can  satisfy 
demands  for  the  most  speculative  or  for  the  most  conservative 
risk.  They  extend  from  the  security  of  the  company  which  is 
nierely  nin  for  the  convenience  of  a  hamlet  to  that  of  Iho 
metropolis  of  New  York.    And  a  whimsical  investor  or  speeu* 
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lator  indeed,  he  would  be,  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a 
selection  in  this  catalogue  of  securities. 

In  recent  years,  gas  securities,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of 
some  of  the  very  largest  companies,  have  never  been  as  favor- 
ably accepted  or  had  as  wide  a  market  as  other  public  utOities. 
A  large  group  of  conservative  investors  have  shunned  them 
altogether  for  a  number  of  years.  Three  reasons  may  account 
for  this  attitude :  First,  the  rapid  development  of  the  electrical 
industries  captivated  the  general  investing  public  by  their  future 
possibilities  and  high  yields,  and  this  condition  fostered  the 
idea  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  electricity  that  gas  prop- 
erties would  as  a  result  be  stifled  under  the  uneven  comx)etition, 
and  become  poor  paying  properties.  Secondly,  outside  of  the 
largest  companies,  the  majority  of  the  securities  have  never 
experienced  a  wide  market.  Thirdly,  the  localization  in  the 
marketing  of  the  first  securities  issued  by  gas  companies  con- 
tinued to  be  an  influence,  though  a  very  minor  one,  in  deter- 
mining the  market  for  new  securities  of  these  same  companies. 
But  because  of  the  ability  with  which  gas  companies  have  held 
their  own  and  despite  the  odds  against  which  they  had  to  com- 
pete with  electricity,  gas  securities  of  merit  are  now  coming 
into  their  own. 

The  set-back  they  have  suffered,  however,  since  1916  can  be, 
as  with  all  public  utilities,  only  temporary.  Price  adjustments 
must  be  made.  These  changing  attitudes  toward  gas  securities 
are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  increasing  recognition  that 
the  adherence  to  sound  principles,  and  not  the  class  of  securities, 
determines  the  value  of  a  security. 

With  this  wide  range  in  the  classes  of  gas  bonds,  there  is,  as  a 
result,  a  considerable  range  in  the  net  yield.  The  cause  of  this 
variation  can  be  attributed  to  the  location  of  the  company, 
breadth  of  the  market,  and  the  convertibility,  this  latter  being 
largely  determined  by  the  preceding  condition.  The  yield,  the 
strength  of  security  having  been  determined,  must  be  dependent 
on  the  basis  of  whether  the  security  must  be  quickly  sold  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  held  till  maturity,  regardless  of  the  market 
changes. 

The  decided  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  the 
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lar^r  cities  should  nRain  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  security 
of  the  bonds.  And  to  the  extent  of  this  iniluenee  on  the  security 
of  the  bond,  the  rutio  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  value  of  tho 
property  should  be  fixed.  To  state,  as  a  number  of  popular 
writers  have  done,  that  the  bonded  bebt  should  be  50  or  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  fixed  assets  may  be  absolutely  misleading. 
A  bonded  debt  of  75  per  rent  in  one  company  is  often  a  very 
much  safer  proposition  than  the  bonded  debt  of  30  per  cent  upon 
another  company.  Certainly  a  high  per  cent  of  funded  debt  upon 
a  well  managed  gas  company  in  a  city  of  half  a  million  would  be 
very  much  more  desirable  than  a  much  lower  bonded  debt  upon  a 
town  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  in  some  western  state.  The 
higher  rate  in  the  large  city  might  alone  bo  warranted  because 
of  the  appreciation  of  values  due  to  the  growth  of  the  city.  The 
ratio,  as  in  every  other  company  must  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  of  the  company.  The  stability  which  the  higher  grade  of 
gas  bonds  showed  in  the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  and  the  de- 
pression of  1914,  removes  any  doubt  of  their  soundness  when 
well  selected 
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Development. — Water-power  for  industrial  purposes  has 
been  used  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  From  the  time 
the  primitive  undershot  and  overshot  water  wheels  were  used 
till  the  turbine  water-wheel  was  introduced  and  electricity  could 
convey  this  power,  the  water-power  industry  developed  very 
slowly.  The  necessity  of  locating:  the  factory  at  the  source  of 
power  before  the  introduction  of  electricity,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  steam  power  which  allowed  the  power-plant  to  be 
placed  at  any  desired  point,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter. 
And  after  \hc  middle  of  the  last  century,  steam  power  soon  sur- 
passed the  water-power  plants.  As  lato  as  1870,  water-power 
plants  furnished  48  per  cent  of  the  motive  fnrce^  but  by  1907  the 
proportion  had  fallen  to  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  motive 
power  in  the  United  States.  The  jarrowth  in  water-power  plants 
after  1895  was  relatively  less  than  steam  power,  though  the 
aggregate  amount  shows  a  large  increase  resulting  from  im- 
provements in  the  transmission  of  electricity.' 

With  the  practical  commercial  application  on  a  large  scale 
of  the  alternating  current  by  the  Wcstinghousc  Electric  Com- 
pany in  1886,  which  enabled  the  operators  to  transmit  electricity 
for  both  light  and  power  over  a  considerable  area,  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  water-power  industry.  In  the  previous 
ten  years  several  local  plants  with  small  voltage  had  been  in- 
stalled which  utilized  the  existing  power  installations,  but  they 
were  used  only  for  the  local  factories  for  which  they  had  been 

^Report  of  the  CnmmiJi)t(on<r  of  Cf>rporaiion/t  on  Water  Poicer  De- 
velopment in  the  f'nUrd  StntcH.  March  14,  1012)  pi>.  37-47. 

Hoe  h1«o  Elrcirieal  WnrH,  Jnmiary  1..1021.  vol,  Ixxvil  for  the  esti- 
mate of  the  expniisifHi  in  the  industry  np  to  1II25.  E«t1mttte<l  output  of 
Central  Power  stations  for  1020,  4(1,700,000,000  kilowutt  hours.  Estimated 
for  1925,  70^250,000,000, 
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boUt.  As  fltrly  as  1884,  Portland,  Oregon,  installed  the  first 
IkK^tiiiK  ^vsirni  run  by  water-power,  whieh  was  obtained  from 
Iho  Willinnielte  Kiver  thirteen  lailes  distant.  This  was  neees- 
wrily  very  Hnmll  bceuuHe  of  the  limitation  in  voltage  that  could 
be  farrtwi.  With  the  inHtallation  of  tlie  alternating  current  in 
ItiW*  at  the  Portland  power  plant,  which  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  long-distance,  high-voltage  plant,  the  voltage 
capneity  wuk  greatly  increased.  And  it  is  in  central  stations 
thai  hydra.clt»otric  power-plants  have  had  their  important 
irrowth  since  1900. 

Th*?  developnicnt  prior  to  1893  wast  limited  by  the  lack  of 
what  in  known  as  a  rotar>'  transformer,  which  transforms  an 
alternating  current  into  a  direct  current,  and  is  neeessar}'  in 
transmitting  electricity  from  a  large  central  station.  Inventions 
and  impi'ovements  have  followed  since  this  date  in  rapid  suece«- 
Mlon,  and  increased  the  marketing  area  of  the  average  power 
plant  to  no  less  than  100,000  .s<|uare  miles.  The  longest  trans- 
misifion  now  prtsKihlc  is  approximately  250  miles.  This  distance 
is  not  possible,  however,  with  all  plants. 

According  to  the  survey  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions the  developed  water-power  of  the  United  States  is  Hhout 
one-fourth  of  the  minimum  and  one-seventh  of  the  maximum 
estimated  potential  water-power  of  this  country  (potential 
home-power  being  based  on  75  per  cent  efficiency).  Other  esti- 
mates made  by  private  authority  place  the  available  supply  in 
the  United  States  at  37.000,000  h.  p.,  of  which  less  than  2,000,- 
000  h.  p.  has  l)eeu  develope<l.  The  New  England  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  have  36  per  cent  of  their 
power  dcvelnpofl  and  owned  by  manufacturers;  New  York,  30 
per  cent ;  and  Minnesota  and  Wi.sooiisin  17  per  cent  in  concerns 
having  more  than  1,000  horse-power.  Of  the  estimated  poten- 
tial water-power  in  the  United  States  a  very  large  amount  is 
centralized  in  the  Western  states.  Figureil  on  the  basis  of  75 
per  cent  efficiency.  43  per  cent  of  the  estimated  minimum  power 
of  the  country  is  found  in  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  If  the  states  of  Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado, Arizona,  and  Utah  were  added  to  these  Paeifie  Coast 
stales,  the  amount  would  be  70  per  eent.    The  states  to  the  north 
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and  east  of  Pennsylvania  have  about  8  per  cent  and  the  states 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  entire  country/  These  three  groups  contain 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  minimum  potential  power  now 
available  in  the  United  States.  If  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  which  have  developed  less  than  7  per  cent 
of  their  capacity',  should  double  their  capacity  each  ten  yeai*s, 
it  would  take  forty  years  before  the  minimum  potential  power 
of  these  states  would  be  reachei:!.  One  California  engineer  has 
estimated  that  if  25  per  cent  of  the  power  in  Califoraia  were 
developed,  it  would  eliminate  the  use  of  aU  present  forms  of 
fuel  in  that  state.  *' Experience,"  states  a  Rureau  of  Cor- 
porations Report,  "does  not  make  it  probable  that  the  actual 
development  will  be  as  rapid  as  this."  The  development,  how- 
ever, of  this  water-power  must  have  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  future  power-plant  and  upon  the  prices  of  power,  as  the 
power  supply  is  so  much  centralized,  and  the  possible  distance 
of  the  transmission  of  electricity  is  increasing. 

Character  of  Bxtsiness  and  ih-e  Market. — "With  the  advent  of 
long  distance  electrical  transmission  devices  the  water-power 
industry  has  become  a  great  commercial  enterprise.  "Where  it 
was  formerly  necessary  that  factories  desiring  to  purchase 
power  should  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  it  is  no 
longer  essential  to  be  in  an  urban  vicinity  except  for  other 
reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manufacturer  desired  to 
create  his  own  water-power,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  power  supply.  Now,  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation facilities,  labor,  and  markets  may  all,  or  any  one  of 
them,  be  controlling  factors  in  the  determination  of  location. 
With  the  still  further  improvement  of  devices  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity,  water-power  will  assume  lar^c  importance 
in  the  manufacturing  field.  Water-power  must  also  ultimately 
supersede  steam-power  in  many  localities  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  where  it  is  as  yet  little  developed.  For  the  investor 
of  today,  this  is,  however,  looking  too  far  in  the  future,  except 
in  very  particular  instances. 


'Report  of  the  Couimlasloners  of  Corporations  on  Water-power  De- 
velopmeut  iu  the  United  Stuteti,  pp.  37-47. 
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The  growth  in  the  use  of  electrio-power  is  in  itself  phenom- 
enal. The  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  public  utili- 
tiea  together  with  the  growth  in  urban  population  is  con- 
stantly increasing  the  demand  for  electrical  current.  The  use 
of  electrical  power  by  railroads  will  no  doubt  eventually  he 
adopted  within  all  large  urban  boundaries.  Other  railroads  will 
also,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  policy  of  the  Chicago  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Kailway  in  the  electrification  of  its  s>'stcm 
over  the  mountains  where  sufficient  power  is  accessible.  Com- 
mercial and  office  buildings  are  being  electrically  equipped  as 
well  as  lighted  by  electricity.  Electrical  power  is  also  more  than 
ever  used  in  mines,  quarries,  and  industries  where  portable 
power  is  required.  In  small  industries  where  intermittent 
power  is  needed,  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  electrical 
power  is  now  acknowledged.  The  increasing  use  of  electricity  in 
household  devices  is  also  developing  a  profitable  source  of  in- 
come. The  installation  of  electrical  devices  in  homes  has  come 
into  popularity  since  the  increase  in  domestic  wages  in  1916. 
Once  these  electrical  household  utilities  are  instituted,  their  use 
will  become  permanent. 

The  cheap  operating  costs  of  large  hydro-electric  plants  will 
often  enable  them  to  induce  enterprises  which  have  generated 
their  own  power  in  the  past,  to  abandon  their  equipment  for 
power  generation  and  connect  with  the  transmission  wires  of 
the  hydro-electric  companies.  And  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
public  utility  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  hydro-electric  plant 
which  controls  all  the  available  power  supply,  can  afford  to  gen- 
erate its  own  power.  The  use  of  hydro-electric  power  by  the 
Northwest  public  utilities,  mines,  and  lumbering  interests  and 
in  the  Niagara  Palls  territory  is  demonstrating  the  lower  cost 
of  power  from  hydro-electric  power  plants  where  water  is  easily 
acceadble.  Where  the  same  interest  controls  both  the  power- 
plant  and  the  industry,  a  market  for  a  portion  of  the  water- 
power  is  assured.  If  these  industries,  as  is  generally  the  ease, 
are  mines,  quarries,  lumbering,  etc.,  and  they  furnish  the  larger 
part  of  the  income,  the  hydro-electric  plant  will  suffer  severe 
reaction  when  those  industries  arc  exhausted.  Sufficient  diver- 
sity should  be  used  in  the  consumption  of  electrical  current,  to 
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safcgoiard  a  company  against  any  suoh  contingency.  The  best 
insurance  against  this  is  a  very  witle  diversity  of  the  market. 
Some  of  these  companies  have  fortified  themselves  still  more  by 
obtaining  direct  control  of  a  large  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies. 

Competition. — The  important  point  in  the  study  of  both  the 
developetl  and  undeveloped  water-power  area,  as  far  as  the  in- 
vestment in  a  particular  property  is  concerned,  is  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  water  supply  and  the  possible  development 
of  water-power  competition  in  the  same  locality.  Subsequent 
irrigation  reserves  or  power-plants,  which  will  utilize  all  the 
sources  of  water  supply  without  violating  any  of  the  water- 
rights  of  the  established  power  plant,  may  bo  developed  in  the 
same  territory  occupied  by  an  existing  power-plant.  The  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  power  are  usually  for  short  terms.  This 
makes  it  quite  possible  for  competing  companies  enjoying  any 
peculiar  advantages  to  bid  for  these  contracts  at  lower  figures. 
Even  if  franchises  are  exclusive,  too  much  dependence  must  not 
be  placed  on  their  inviolability  until  they  have  been  tried  in  the 
highest  coiirtj  as  new  companies  may  be  legaliised  and  competi- 
tion instituted. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  contracts  for  selling  power  should 
extend  beyond  the  life  of  the  bonds  to  insure  the  fixed  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  demand  for  power  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  profits  would  be  curtailed  considerably,  if  the  company 
were  rigidly  tied  up  in  long-time,  low-priced  contracts.  Com- 
panies at  their  inception  have,  however,  often  been  forced  to 
accept  low  prices  to  their  later  disadvantage.  This,  of  itself, 
where  other  w^ater-power  is  available  might  induce  competition. 
Where  a  territory  is  developing  commercially  and  industrially, 
it  is  of  extreme  advantage  to  have  short-termed  contracts  for 
everything  above  the  amount  needed  to  insure  the  fixed  charges. 
"Where  too  large  an  amount  of  the  income  is  derived  from  one 
or  two  sources  an^l  especially  where  other  sources  of  income  are 
limited,  the  character  of  the  contract  becomes  all-important,  as 
competing  power-plants  might  even  be  able  to  pay  drainage 
charges  and  offer  more  favorable  terms.  The  competition  of 
steam  may  also  become  vital  to  a  power-plant,  if  coal  can  be 
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mcnt  is  a  determining  factor.  While  at  present  a  steam  electric 
plant  ean  be  built  for  $75  per  horse-power,  the  cost  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant  varies  from  two  to  four  times  lliat  amount.  Part 
of  this  difference  is  because  the  steam-plant  can  be  built  near 
the  center  of  its  market,  while  the  power-plant  is  invariably  at 
a  distance. 

*'With  the  capital  required  for  a  water-power  so  much 
greater,  the  tendency  is  to  build  a  steam-plant,  even  if  the  power 
it  delivers  is  not  as  cheap  as  that  of  water-power.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  water-power  can  be  delivered  for  say  $25  per  horse- 
power per  3'ear,  but  that  steam  can  be  produced  for,  say,  $27, 
the  water-power  plant  will  not  be  built  and  the  steam-power 
will.  If,  however,  the  wator-power  oftuld  be  delivered  for  $24, 
the  difference  might  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  hydro-electric 
investment.  It  is  this  slipht  variation  in  the  ohar(?es  against 
taxes,  sinking  fmiils  etc./'  fnrtlicr  states  this  commission, 
"which  makes  these  differences  loom  so  large."* 

Water  Supply,  Storage,  and  Pondage. — "The  possibility," 
states  Walter  JMcCulloch,  "of  every  project  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  must  be  determined  upon  economic,  hydrographlc, 
topogrnpliic,  and  fjeologic  data:  the  economic  to  determine  the 
necessity  for  steam-power  regulation  by  the  storage  of  its  sur- 
plus waters;  the  hydrogi'aphie^  the  amount  of  water  to  be  con- 
trolled under  material  conditions  and  what  may  be  elTecled  by 
such  control;  the  topographic,  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  watershed  and  the  location  and  availability  of 
reservoir  sites  for  water  storage  and  the  geologic  to  determine 
the  practicability  and  safety  of  the  sites  selected  for  reservoir 
dams,  embankments  and  other  stniclnrcs  appurtenant  thereto. 
Without  such  data,  no  water  storage  study  can  be  made  com- 
plete, and  the  value  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  \vould  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  whole  investigation  rests."' 

The  economic  necessity  of  storage  of  water  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  source  of  water.  If 
the  supply  is  irregular  or  fluctuates  with  seasonal  changes,  two 
different  kinds  of  storage  problems  are  confronted ;  the  daily 


'A  brief  preimrpil  l».v  the  PntiUc  Policy  Committeo  nnd  Advisory 
Mwiihers  of  Ihe  Ainerican  Institute  of  Electrical  Knulnf"*"!***  hthI  \>rp- 
sented  ftt  the  piihlio  hearing  hefor*^  the  T"tiUcMl  Smtcs  National  Water- 
Wtt.Vft  Oonuiiissinii,  WaKhltmtoii.  I».  ('..  Xnvcrnber  21.  lOH. 

'Walter  MeCulIoch,  Vonscri-ation  of  Water  (In  the  Chester  S.  Lyman 
Lecture  Series.  Itn2.  befnre  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Yale  Univ..  p.  13). 
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and  the  seasonal.  Where  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  seasonal  maximum  and  minimum  flow  of  a  stream, 
pondage  or  storage  is  necessary.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the 
water-power  will  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  construction  as 
compared  to  the  advantages  of  the  utilization  of  steam  and  the 
market  for  the  current.  A  large  supply  of  water  might  be 
secured  but  the  character  of  the'  accessible  industries  which 
could  use  the  current  would  not  warrant  the  large  expenditures 
to  secure  the  supply.  Proper  economies  used  in  the  impound- 
ing of  the  water  itself  also  often  determine  whether  the  enter- 
prise will  be  profitable.  A  correct  retention  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season  may  so  increase  the  rates  of  flow  during  the 
dry  season  that  steam  auxiliaries  are  not  essential. 

The  flow  of  water  in  a  stream  is  dependent  upon  the  inten- 
sity, distribution,  and  amount  per  annum  of  rainfall,  the 
topographical  features,  character  and  size  of  the  drainage  area, 
fluctuation  of  temperature,  rapidity  of  evaporation,  character 
and  density  of  vegetation,  and  soil  characteristics  that  affect  the 
run-off.*  The  existence  of  large  bodies  of  water  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  a  large  supply  of  water  for  power  flow,  as  evap- 
oration may  take  place  as  fast  as  the  water  enters  from  feeding 
streams.  With  so  many  factors  affecting  the  character  of  the 
water  supply,  the  danger  in  assembling  hasty  and  short  dura- 
tion data  is  obvious.'  Engineers  have  made  examination  of 
proposed  power-sites  and  on  the  basis  of  two  or  three  months' 
rainfall  estimated  the  probable  water  supply.  The  result  has 
often  spelled  failure.  Rains  vary  with  the  season  and  from 
year  to  year,  in  a  ratio  of  20  to  100  and  even  more.  No  com- 
putation estimating  the  minimum  amount  would  be  safe  without 
data  covering  a  long  period.  A  good  illustration  of  the  errors 
which  may  be  experienced  in  taking  too  short  records  was 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Conconully  reservoir  in  Wash- 


^The  Hydrographic  Manual  of  the  Vnited  States  Oeological  Survey 
Papers  No.  94 ;  other  Water  Supply  Papers  give  a  complete  description  of 
how  run-offs  are  obtained. 

■George  Fillmore  Swain  cites  an  Interesting  example  of  a  variation 
between  his  own  experience  and  the  estimates  of  two  other  prominent 
engineers  on  the  flow  of  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
(G.  F.  Swain,  Ibid.,  p.  179.) 
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ington,  ill  which  the  records  for  five  years  indicated  a  minimum 
annuul  supply  of  29,000  acre  feet,  which  two  years  later  showed 
19/220  and  15,860  acre  feet  respectively.  An  avera^  rain- 
fall at  the  source  of  a  stream  a!  one  season  of  the  year  may 
create  a  very  stronpf  flow  through  an  arid  or  semi-arid  region, 
Init  at  another  perio*!  ihe  rapid  evaporation  will  largely  con- 
sume the  water  supply. 

Topofn'aphy  and  geological  formation  may  cause  such  a 
rapid  running  off  of  the  water  during  seasons  that  the  cost  of 
securing  the  water  is  increased  many  fold/  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  drainage  area  has  a  consistently  regular  source,  it 
makes  possible  the  operation  nf  plnnts  which,  if  dependent  on 
summer  streams,  would  often  be  forced  to  close.  Further  to 
insure  an  adequate  water  snipply,  not  only  the  sources  of  supply 
but  also  a  largo  drainage  area  should  he  controlled.  Past  rec- 
ords of  supply  may  be  good,  but  what  may  happen  to  this 
source  of  supply  without  a  very  large  control  of  sources  is  an- 
other question.  Denuding  our  mountains  and  hills  of  their 
furcHts  has  dried  up  certain  former  sources  of  water  supply. 
Mountain  snows,  while  they  furnish  an  excellent  supply  of 
water,  are  not  always  dependable  for  a  continuous  supply  as  has 
been  experienced  in  the  flow  of  Rocky  Mountain  streams. 
Where  the  area  of  supply  is  small,  there  is  greater  danger  of 
depletion,  especially  if  a  competing  concern  can  divert  water 
for  other  purposes  without  violating  riparian  rights.  To  in- 
sure a  company's  water  supply  against  these  pos.sible  exigencies 
and  thus  from  exhaiistion,  demands  the  control  of  a  very  large 
drainage  area. 

After  a  sur\-ey  of  the  sources  of  water  assures  a  sufficient 
supply,  the  possibilities  and  cost  of  constructing  storage  facili- 
ties must  be  considered.  If  a  natural  lake  or  basin  exists 
for  the  making  of  a  lake-resen'oir,  construction  costs  may  be 
small,  but  in  some  ca.ses  the  work  of  securing  a  safe  discharge 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  stream  in  natural  basins  is  expensive 
in  proportion  to  the  capacity  obtained.     Also,   these  natural 


^Daniel  W.  Mead.  Water-poirtr  Enffincfring  (tI>O.Hl,pp.  70-105.  Also 
see  Eric  A.  I-of,  DaviJ  li,  Kuslutiure,  H ydra-Eleciric  Station*  (1017), 
cbaps.  i  aud  11. 
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basins  or  dried  np  lake  beds,  may  allow  enormous  wastes  in 
seepage  and  subterranean  outlets,  and  may  therefore  be  un- 
serviceable. The  Deer  Fleet  Reservoir  near  Boise,  Idaho,  in 
1909  was  filled  with  about  60,000  acre  feet  of  water  when  com- 
pleted, the  greater  part  of  which  was  lost  by  seepage.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  rocks  or  soils  be  able  to  retain  the  founda- 
tion of  dam  construction.  The  necessity  of  going  to  any  great 
depth  to  obtain  a  solid  foundation  for  the  reservoir  walls  rap- 
idly forces  up  the  cost  of  construction.  With  the  enormous 
initial  outlays  which  must  bo  made  in  securing  a  sufficient  and 
uninterrupted  water  supply,  it  is  readily  seen  how  important 
become  the  conditions  affecting  this  supply  and  the  costs  of 
retaining  it.' 

When  water  supply  and  construction  costs  have  been  se- 
cured, are  they  warranted  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  or  poten- 
tial market  for  electric  current!  As  this  has  been  referred 
to  under  a  previous  topic^  the  reader  is  here  only  again  re- 
minded of  its  importance. 

Riparian  Riyhts. — The  law  of  riparian  rights  is  still  in  a 
formative  state  and  considerable  variation  exists  between  the 
statutes  of  the  various  states.  Courts,  also,  have  differed  con- 
mderably  in  the  interpretation  of  these  statutes.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  courts  have  been  influenced  by  the  location 
of  the  water  supply,  i.  e.,  whether  in  a  humid  or  arid  region. 
For  example,  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Washington^ 
which  is  humid,  has  had  several  decisions  varying  from  tboaej 
of  the  arid  eastern  section  of  the  state.  The  same  originally 
was  true  of  the  decisions  of  the  California  Courts.  The  doc- 
trine of  "appropriation  of  uae"  which  has  l>ecn  widely  adopted 
by  the  western  arid  states  is  in  direct  opjKisition  to  the  statutes 
and  court  decisions  of  the  humid  states  of  the  East,  which  hold 
to  the  old  English  practice  that  each  landed  proprietor  must 
permit  the  flow  of  a  stream  bordering  his  land  to  continue  un- 
abated in  either  quality  or  quantity. 

There  have  been,  consequently,  innumerable  controvendefll 

*J.  T.  JohnAon  has  rlvra  a  very  MtUfsctorx  icnido  for  the  coUi^ctJoa 
■od  compUlDK  of  reporra  mut  floM  dnta  for  elprtrle  pow^r  rompaiili**  In 
Um  Annual  Hrp**rt  for  IDH  of  the  Walcr-pourr  Departmntt  (C^uumla). 
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and  court  decisions  have  frequently  conflicted.  This  sitnation 
has  not  only  involved  a  number  of  projects  in  large  legal  ex- 
penses, but  has  placed  their  securities  in  a  doubtful,  and  not 
infrequently,  a  precarious  position.  While  the  laws  are  rap- 
idly becoming  more  uniform  and  established  by  court  decisions, 
the  importance  of  water-rights  enters  to  a  large  measure,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  security,  not  only  of  hydro-electric  but  also  of 
water  company*  and  irrigation  bonds.*  A  brief  statement,  conse- 
quently, of  riparian  rights  in  the  arid  states  might  be  of  value. 

There  are  in  existence  now  in  the  western  states,  three  dis- 
tinct doctrines  of  riparian  rights.  A  very  small  acreage  in 
nearly  all  of  the  states  uses  water  under  the  old  common  law 
doctrine.  In  the  states  created  out  of  the  acquisition  from 
Mexico,  another  small  acreage  uses  water  under  the  old  Spanish 
and  Mexican  grants.  The  great  majority  of  irrigated  farms  are 
being  watered  under  the  '* appropriation  and  use"  of  riparian 
rights ;  L  e.,  all  water  may  be  put  to  any  beneficial  use  under 
the  regulation  of  the  state. 

The  manner  of  the  acquisition  of  water  rights  under  these 
statutes  is  extremely  variable.  In  Arizona,  California,  Kansas, 
Montana  and  Washington,  the  only  requirement  is  the  posting 
of  a  notice  at  the  point  of  diversion  stating  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  taken.  The  chief  difficulty  here  arises  in  valuing  the 
record,  as  the  only  records  available  are  those  of  the  individual 
counties  and  these  are  incomplete.  If  prior  appropriations 
experience  a  shortage  of  water,  later  appropriations  must  take 
what  is  left.  This  brings  the  matter  into  the  courts.  The  suit 
is  usually  a  long  drawn-out  process,  as  most  states  now  require 
that  the  suit  include  all  parties  affected  by  the  same  water 
supply.  One  case  has  been  reported  to  have  included  nearly 
four  thousand  individuals. 

All  states  except  Colorado'  require  that  the  appropriator 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  state.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Wyoming  system,*  which  has  been  largely  copied  by  the  other 

'Chap,  xxiil. 

■Chap.  xxxi. 

'Colorado  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  laws  regulating  Irrigation. 

*Law  drafted  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead. 
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states.  Though  Colorado  docs  not  require  a  permit,  it  dowi 
require  that  conslniction  shall  bcffin  within  n  stated  pcrio<!. 
Nebraska,  Nevada.  Texas  and  "Wyomini?  are  the  only  states  hav- 
ing? administration  boards  to  determine  specifically  what  the<ie 
ri((hts  are.  In  the  other  states,  if  a  rijjht  is  disputed,  it  must  be 
adjusted  by  the  courts.  This  has  resulted  in  many  complications, 
and  these  difficulties  must  continue  to  exist  as  lonfc  as  it  is  so 
easy  to  destroy  priority.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  water  rights  in  the  Ignited  States,  thouf^h  considered 
valid,  have  not  been  adjudicated.  "On  the  other  hand,"  states 
Mr.  Samuel  Fortier,  "the  fact  that  the  right  has  been  adjudi- 
cated  or  defined  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  extent  or 
value  of  the  right,  as  the  appropriator  may  l>e  entitle<l  only  in 
time  of  flood,  only  when  the  flow  is  considerably  above  the  low 
summer  stage,  or  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  the  right 
may  have  been  adjudicated  as  against  only  part  of  the  other 
claims  from  the  same  source  of  supply.'" 

Public  Efgulation  of  Water-Power* — Until  very  recent 
years,  all  water-power  regulation  has  been  basetl  on  private 
rights  and  public  safety,  and  not  on  specific  statutes  established 
on  economic  grounds.  But  the  development  of  water-power  has 
led  to  some  important  legislation  affecting  its  regulation.  The 
enabling  acts  and  many  state  constitutions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Pacific  Coast  states  make  all  navigable  streams 
public  highways,  consequently  public"  properly.  In  many  of 
the  interior  states,  however,  which  have  adopted  the  distinction 
of  the  English  law,  non-navigable  streams  above  tide  arc  con- 
sidered as  private  property  ami  belong  to  the  riparian  owner. 
The  Atlantic  Seaboard  states  have  also  followed  the  English 
interpretation  with  important  modifications.' 


*H«iniif>I  Fortlcr.  Vnr  of  Water  (n  Jrriftaiirm  (1910).  p.  Ifi. 

Thin  topic  Hho«ld  l>e  cloncly  stmllod  with  the  tofdc  on  Rlimi 
RIetitfl. 

•Thi-  two  ffillowint;  rpfen^nres  will  tflvo  (lio  ri>af1«T  n  cnorl  virw  of 
thin  prohlen) :  Rome  (I.  Brown,  LiwitatinnM  of  Frdrral  Contntt  of 
Watrr-voirrr:  Jolin  A.  Knlrllp.  PuhUr  UritutfiHon  of  Watcr-powrr  in  the 
I'nitrri  Htatr$  and  Eurnpr,  Mirhiffan  Latr  Rrrirtr,  vol.  \x.  No.  0  (Apr.. 

imn. 

The  law  of  prior  approi)rlntl«n  nillrd  the  Ccilorado  doctrtne.  U  in 
rnrr«»  In  Arlzoua,  Culurado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico.  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
WjruiulDg. 
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The  difficulty  with  water-power  compaTiies  has  arisen  over 
the  confusion  of  what  constitutes  a  navigable  stream.  For 
example,  the  Economy  Li^ht  and  Power  Ccmpany  of  Tllinnis, 
which  was  prevented  from  even  starting  a  newly  constructed 
plant,  claimed  title  to  the  river  bed  of  the  Des  Plaines  River 
as  a  riparian  owner,  and  hy  grants  Riven  by  the  Canal 
Commission.  The  company  *s  claims  were  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state*  but  the  United  States  Federal 
Supreme  Court  in  1921  rendered  a  decision  ai^ainst  the 
company.  "While  riparian  owners,  as  power-companies,  have 
rights  even  in  navigable  streams,  they  are  limited  by  Federal 
and  state  laws  purporting  to  represent  public  interests.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  several  important  decisions 
has  very  definitely  stated  that,  where  a  river  is  wholly  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  state,  that  state  has  complete  plenary 
powers*  and  **what  it  has  it  may  keep  and  give  no  reason  for 
its  will."  The  state  authority,  together  with  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  United  States  over  navigable  streams,'  has,  unless 
the  titles  of  power-rights  are  (\n')tv  definitely  es-tnbHsheil  before 
the  installation  of  the  plant,  caused  large  losses  in  many  long 
drawn-out  litigations. 

Where  large  sums  are  put  in  fixed  property  accounts,  the 
proposed  ten-year  franchise  for  power-rights  is  too  precarious 
for  any  investor  to  consider,  unless  there  is  a  very  definite 
clause  in  the  franchise  stating  that  a  renewal  will  be  permitted 
or  the  company  will  be  compensated  for  the  full  value  of  the 
plant.  If  the  franchise  can  bo  renewed,  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  taxation  and  a  lowering  of  the  rates  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  discounted  by  the  investor  in  order  that  the 
total  average  income  from  the  investment  may  be  calculated. 
"WTiile  conservation  propaganda  should  be  carried  forward, 
many  of  the  unscientific  schemes  proposed  for  regulating  water- 
power  rights  would  bring  untold  injury  to  the  power-plants 
working  under  the  burden  nf  the  larger  outlays.  Inelastic  regu- 
lation must  make  the  company  Avitb  a  $700  outlay  per  horse- 


'PpoT'le  VR.  Kconomy  TJsht  nnd  Power  Company,  241  Til.  2f>0. 
'North  Shore  r>rivimi  <'ol.  vs.  Nleoumu  Buom,  212  17.  S.  40»J,  1000. 
•Act  of  Cougress,  June  21,  1000. 
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power  bear  an  unwarranted  financial  burden  in  comparison 
with  the  company  on  whom  the  same  obligation  is  placetl  but 
whose  cost  is  only  $75  per  horse-power.  Fortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  largest  companies  come  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government ;  consequently,  they  arc  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  state  crimmissions.  This  also  gives  them 
greater  rights  in  franchise  privileges. 

Conxiruciion  Costs. — As  with  all  public  utility  construction 
costs,  no  standard  can  be  fixed.  Costs  with  cijually  successful 
records  have  varied  from  less  than  $50  to  $1,000  per  horse- 
power. For  illustration,  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  Lock* 
port,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $252.80  per  horsepower/  the  plant 
at  Columbus,  Georgia,  at  $50."  and  that  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba, 
at  $156.  The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
showed  estimates  for  seventeen  different,  power-plants  in  Ontario 
on  the  same  stream  with  a  variation  from  $61  to  $203  per  horse- 
power. As  a  rule,  other  conditions  being  equal,  tlie  larger 
plants  are  built  at  a  smaller  unit  cost  than  smaller  plants. 
Geographical  and  climatic  conditions  affecting  the  source  of  the 
water  supply  vary  greatly.  Obstacles  to  the  construction  of  a 
solid  foundation  for  dams — such  as  the  protection  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  power-house  from  floods,  ice.  destructive  shalings. 
and  slides  which  require  expensive  excavation — vary  with  every 
project  and  are  responsible  for  the  difTerence.H  in  dam  and 
power-house  construction  costs.  The  erection  of  transmission 
wires  and  transforming  stations,  if  the  power-plant  is  greatly 
removed  from  the  market,  may  also  become  costly  items  in 
construction  costs.  Even  where  the  dam  and  power-bouae  costs 
are  reasonably  low,  castly  long  distance  transmission  wires  may 
more  than  offset  the  advantages  of  the  former. 

With  these  difficult  pn)blcms  in  constniction  involved,  the 
care  necessary  in  the  examination  of  construction  costs  of  new 
projects  needs  no  emphasis.  The  surest  safeguard  is  an  experi- 
enced and  reputable  firm  of  engineers.  Moat  of  the  serious 
losRes  from  faulty  construction,  in  the  past,  have  been  the  result 


'Bttctrirat  Wftrld.  vol.  xirll   (1»0»^K  p.  Sfts. 

*aU>ctriral  World  ttnd  Engin<*<^,  vol.  xHli   (lOCH).  p.  IBS. 
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of  the  errors  of  experienced  engineers  with  a  lack  of  professional 

conservatism.  Cognizance  niu.st  then  certainly  first  l)e  taken 
of  the  character  of  the  enfrincering  firm  employed,  even  if  the 
engineering  reports  are  carefully  scrutinized.  The  most  posi- 
tive eWdencc  obtainahle  of  the  accuracy  of  the  engineering 
report,  is  the  record  of  the  correctness  of  the  firm's  pre\ious 
judgments.  Faulty  judgment  upon  the  initial  outlay  necessary 
for  installation  Ims  often  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  failui*e  of  a 
project.  When  tho  fund  raised  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  has  been  exhausted  without  the  completion  nf  the  plant, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  additional  funds.  The  author 
has  in  mind  a  hydro-electric  plant  the  construction  cost  of  which 
the  engineer  had  largely  underestimated  because  of  the  unfore- 
seen difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  on  account  of 
peculiar  geological  formations.  The  practice  followed  in  some 
hydro-electric  bond  issues  has  been  to  include  in  the  mortgage 
a  limitation  clause  that  will  prevent  the  issue  of  more  bonds. 
If  an  unforeseen  condition  should  arise  or  the  estimates  prove 
in  error,  the  difliculty  in  securing  additional  funds  to  com- 
plete the  project  would  be  greatly  increased,  though,  as  stated 
later,  such  a  limitation  clause  ordinarily  strengthens  the  secu- 
rity of  these  bonds. 

Over-estimating  tho  future  has  been  a  common  fault  with 
hydro-electric  projects,  as  with  irrigation  companies,  both  of 
which  are  com;)cllcd  to  build  for  the  future  more  largely  than 
any  other  public  utility.  It  is  quite  essential,  that  where  the 
permanent  outlay  is  bo  large,  construction  must  anticipate  the 
future  demand  for  several  years  to  come,  but  building  for  a 
too  distant  future  incurs  a  fixed  charge  for  the  present  that 
is  too  large  to  carry  on  the  basis  of  existing  earnings.  If  a 
slump  in  industries  also  takes  place,  as  from  1911  to  1915, 
the  burden  upon  these  companies  will  be  greatly  aggravated. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  several  hydro-eleetrie  power 
companies  would  have  passed  into  receivership  had  not  the 
European  war  occurred  at  the  time  it  did.  The  tremendous 
demand  which  sprang  up,  almost  over  night,  from  our  Allies 
for  all  forms  of  mineral  products  created  a  capacity  demand 
for  power.    As  a  general  rule  past  experience  has  demonstrated 
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the  advisability  of  discountinj?  the  estimated  prospects  of  a 
new  enterprise  not  yet  construrtcd. 

In  dctcrmininjf  the  amount  of  water  supply,  one  thing 
already  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  the  necessity 
of  eonstructinpr  auxiliary  steam-power  where  the  water  supply 
is  not  sufficient  or  is  intermittent.  If  this  is  necessary,  it  means 
a  very  considerable  inoroaso  in  the  amount  of  constmetion, 
which  increases  the  costs  of  construction  and  also  of  opcrntion. 
Again  in  new  enterprises,  if  the  estimates  show  the  immediate 
necessity  or  even  the  eventual  need  of  constructing  auxiliary 
power-plants,  there  should  be  n  more  careful  checking  of  any 
reports  offere<l  upi>n  the  properties  than  where  the  power  is  to 
be  furnished  entirely  by  water.  If  steam  is  eventually  to  fur- 
nish a  large  part  of  the  power,  the  location  of  the  plant  may 
also  place  it  in  serious  competition,  as  already  suggested,  with 
steam-plants  more  favorably  located  near  the  market. 

Earnings  and  Operation  Costs.* — For  the  technical  meas- 
urements and  analysis  of  earnings  and  costs  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  discussion  of  these  topics  under  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Bonds.  As  with  the  electric  light  companies,  the  con- 
tinuation of  earnings  of  hydro-electric  companies  depends  upon 
the  diversity  of  the  industries  within  the  power  area.  In  secur- 
ing the  use  of  electricity  by  existing  manufactures  and  induc- 
ing new  industries  to  locate  within  its  area,  the  hydro-eleetrie 
company  has  the  same  problem  of  obtaining  a  diversiiication  for 
its  current  and  leveling  down  its  peak  load,  as  has  the  electric 
light  companies.'  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  the  daily 
load  there  is  also  the  seasonal  demand,  which,  like  the  daily 
demand,  is  usually  greater  in  tlie  winter  months  owing  to  the 
shorter  hours  of  sunlight  from  November  to  April.  Obviously, 
if  the  load  factor  in  one  company  is  60  per  cent  as  compared 
to  30  per  cent  in  another,  the  gross  income,  other  things  equal, 
should  be  correspondingly  greater  in  the  former.  And  it  is 
alwa}*8  with  the  increase  of  this  load  factor  that  the  advantages 
of  the  hydro-fleet  rie  power  plants  are  increased  over  steam- 


'Kor  teehnlml  unit*  of  mcacurem^nt  »oe  prerloua  cbap(en»  on  Public 
t  ^Uele*. 

*5ee  cbap.  xzL 
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power.  This  is  because  of  the  larpe  ratia  of  fixed  investment  to 
operatinff  costs.  To  secure  the  largest  loa<l,  however,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  uses  of  current  soki  be  distributed  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  distribution  is  at  least  greatly  en- 
eouraffcd  by  (dving  lower  rates. 

Wlierc  both  size  and  divei-sity  in  the  market  for  current 
can  be  secured,  the  hydro-electric  power-company  has  a  very 
lar^  advantajjfe  in  its  low  operating:  ratio.  The  operating  ratio 
usually  has  an  average  rang-e  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  And 
with  a  certainty  of  steadiness  of  income,  the  operating  ratio  is 
subject  to  little  fluctuation,  as  material  and  labor  costs  do  not 
effect  hydro-electric  power  companies  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
do  other  public  utilities.  With  conditions  assured,  hydro- 
electric companies  are  enabled  to  carry  safely  a  much  larger 
fixed  charp^e  than  other  companies. 

Market  mid  Bond  Chfiracfensfics. — ^Water-power  bonds  are 
rapirily  gaininj?  a  wider  market^  though  they  are  still  narrowly 
held.  The  larger  development  of  this  industry  has  been  so 
recent  that  the  public  has  not  become  familiar  with  hydro- 
electric securities.  While  the  market  in  these  securities  will 
broaden,  it  will  never  become  veiy  active  or  speculative.  The 
industry  is  of  such  a  character  that,  if  conservative  and  reliable 
engineers  have  constructed  the  plant  and  made  the  estimates, 
fairly  accurate  valuations  can  be  placed  upon  the  properties, 
though,  as  already  pointed  out  errors  may  be  made  during  the 
period  of  construction.  Errors  arc  also  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  estimates  of  future  growth  than  in  the  immediate 
earning  power.  Water-power  projects,  however,  after  they  are 
once  established  and  seasoned,  are  without  question,  a  very  de- 
sirable form  of  security  for  the  conservative  investor. 

To  insure  this  stability,  it  is  assumed  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  contracts  are  on  hand  to  cover  the  life  of  the  bonds.  This 
should  be  demanded  in  a  new  enterprise,  though  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community  and  with  the  increasing  price  of  coaJ, 
renewal  privileges  would  be  advantageous. 

Because  of  the  narrow  market,  these  bonds,  except  those  of 
a  few  of  the  very  largest  companies,  are  not  always  readily  con- 
vertible,  especially   in   a  strained   market.     But   where   well 
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selected,  they  do  not  usually  suffer  .severe  relapses  in  market 
price.  While  these  bonds  would  not  meet  the  full  requirements 
of  a  business  surplus,  they  do  meet  all  the  re<iuirement8  of  a 
trust  estate  where  convertibility  is  not  demanded. 

Power-plant  bonds  are  now  practically  all  protected  by 
clauses  limiting  any  additional  issues  to  a  given  percentage  of 
actually  installed  extensions  or  additions.  This  sometimes, 
though  it  prevents  any  overburden  of  fixed  obligation,  is  elastic 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  protection,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  increases  the  strength  of  the  outstanding  bonds. 

These  bonds  are  so  well  distributed  among  the  different 
classes  of  clients  that  no  one  class  can  be  said  to  represent  a 
typical  distributing  market.  However,  several  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  last  ten  years  with  common  stock  Iwnuses  which  have 
l>ccn  sohi  at  a  discount,  must  be  considered  as  speculations  rather 
than  as  investments. 

The  majority  of  the  hydro-electric  bonds  that  havo  come  on 
to  the  market  have  l>een  for  new  enterprises.  This  has  meant 
that  the  project  is  untried  and  the  risks  have  not  all  been 
tested.  The  dependence  of  the  project,  first,  on  the  reliability 
of  the  engineers*  estimates,  and  second,  on  the  available  market 
for  the  power  supply,  necessitates,  as  do  all  untried  enterpri.ses 
a  very  close  examination.  When  the  interests  that  control  the 
water  supply  also  control  tlie  industry,  these  risks  arc  mate- 
rially lessened  or  do  not  exist.  In  an  established  power-plant, 
the  possible  extensions  of  the  market,  alone,  need  careful 
scrutiny. 


CHAPTER  XXni 
PRIVATE  WATER  CO^fPANY  BONDS 

Water-"works  companies  are  the  oldest  of  the  public  utili- 
ties. As  early  as  1592,  Peter  Morrys»  a  Dutch  engineer,  secured 
&  lease  on  one  of  the  arches  of  the  London  Bridge  and  con- 
structed a  s>'steni  for  distributing  water  through  wooden  pipes. 
This  was  known  as  tlie  Old  London  Bridge  Company. 

As  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  the  water-works  plants 
in  the  large  cities  arc  controlled  by  the  municipalities,  the 
total  capitalization  of  municipally  owned  plants  largely  exceeds 
the  capitalization  of  privately  owned  corpfiraliouB.  Only  six 
cities  of  over  100,000  population  in  the  United  States  now  have 
privately  owned  plants.  And  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  movement  toward  municipal  ownership  is  increasing.  Even 
in  quarters  where  municipal  ownership  of  other  utilities  has 
been  bitterly  fouRht,  there  has  been  little  public  opposition  to 
the  municipalization  of  water-works  plants,  though  the  pro- 
prietoi*s  have  never  given  them  up  without  a  strong  fight.  As  a 
rule  conservatively  established  and  well  managed  water-works 
corporations  have  been  very  profitable.  They  are  simple  to 
operate  and  are  easy  to  maintain  when  well  constructed,  and  of 
all  the  public  utilities  are  the  easiest  to  manage  where  cordial 
public  relationships  have  been  established. 

Unfortunately,  many  private  water-companies  have  been  the 
easy  butt  of  unprincipled  political  bosses,  though  the  fraudu- 
lent practice  of  some  of  the  companies  in  the  early  years  of 
water-plant  development  gave  their  share  of  encouragement  to 
the  opposition  of  privately  owned  plants.  And  out  of  these 
early  experiences  developed  the  permanent  and  largo  tendency 
toward  municipal  control.  Notwithstanding  this  tendency,  how- 
ever, probably  more  than  half  a  billion  in  securities  of  private 
water-plants  is  outstanding,  though  they  are  least  popular  as  a 
class  of  public  utility  securities. 
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Territory  and  Population, — The  character  and  topography 
of  the  territory  in  which  a  water-system  is  located  determine 
whether  the  gravity  system  may  be  used  or  whether  continuous 
pumping  is  necessary.  The  latter  system  is  more  expensive  to 
build  and  to  maintain.  The  character  of  the  topography  and 
soil  also  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  installation 
and  maintenance  of  water-mains  and  aqueducts,  as  well  as  a 
difference  in  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  water  supply.  As 
with  all  public  utilities,  however,  these  physical  determinants 
must  be  studied  in  relation  to  both  the  number  and  distribution 
of  population.  A  widely  distributed  population,  especially 
where  pumping  is  required,  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of 
operation  as  well  as  of  construction.  A  number  of  instances 
are  to  be  found  where  a  city  much  smaller  in  population  but 
more  closely  concentrated  is  very  much  more  profitable  than  a' 
larger  city  with  a  widely  distributed  population, 

A  considerable  variation  also  often  exists  in  water  consump- 
tion. A  wealthy  suburb  like  Evanston,  Illinois,  for  example, 
uses  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  water  than  the  majority  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  of  a  similar  size.  A  difference  Mill 
also  be  found  betweenf  cities  using  meters  and  cities  which  give 
unlimited  use  of  water.  As  metering  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
wasteful  use  of  water,  it  automatically  results  in  a  saving  to 
the  pumping  station.  Similar  variations  will  also  occur  in" 
different  types  of  manufacturing  towns. 

Suppli^  and  Quality  of  Water. — The  quantity  of  water  is 
the  first  requisite.  If  the  water  supply  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  purity,  it  can  be  filtered,  though  ex- 
tensive filtration  plants  add  materially  to  the  costs.  But  there 
is  no  substitute  if  the  quantity  of  water  needed  is  not  obtain- 
able. With  every  water-plant,  the  questions  to  be  raised  are: 
Has  the  present  water  supply  always  been  constant!  If  the 
rainfall  is  irregular,  are  the  reservoir  facilities  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  tide  the  demand  through  a  drought  t  Is  the  water 
supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  a  growing 

'The  reader  should  review  the  topics  Water  Supply,  Storage  and 
Pondage.  Riparian  and  Public  Regulation  of  Water-power;  chap,  xxll— 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Securities. 
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population,  and  for  how  long?    Are  there  any  sources  of  water 

supply  not  yet  tapped  that  "will  be  available  and  what  will  bo 
the  cost  of  scouring  the  supply?  If  water  supplies  are  avail- 
able, what  difficulties  of  water  rights  may  arise!  Can  the 
gravity  system  used  be  employed,  especially  in  bringing  water 
from  greater  distances?  For  an  answer  to  these  questions  we 
are  dependent  on  the  engineer, 

A  water-works  company  will  usually  have  at  least  one  of 
^ve  sources  from  which  it  may  obtain  its  water  supply;  namely, 
lakes^  rivers,  ponds,  springs,  and  wells.  The  engineering  prob- 
lems, involving  the  water  supply  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
it  from  one  or  more  of  these  sources  and  the  necessity  or  not  of 
filtration,  are  too  complex  to  allow  of  a  generalized  statement. 
The  engineering  problems  involving  the  cost  of  installation  and 
operation,  which  are  the  phases  of  the  problem  the  investor  is 
interested  in,  must  be  analyzed  in  each  individual  case. 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  efforts  of  New  York  City, 
through  an  expenditure  of  $162,000,000,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  which  would  be  outside  of  the  dangers  of  pollution. 
Los  Angeles  has  also  spent  an  enormous  sum  on  an  aque- 
duct which  brings  water  230  miles  from  the  mountains.  San 
Francisco  obtained  eonsent  of  the  Federal  government  to  con- 
struct a  dam  at  Hetch  Hetchy  in  order  to  obtain  its  supply  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  conveying  the  water  142  miles. 
New  Orleans  made  an  expenditure  of  $24,000,000.  A  number  of 
water  companies  in  the  older  and  larger  cities  have  suffered 
heavy  financial  losses,  as  the  cities'  growth  has  endangered  the 
purity  of  their  water  supply  and  forced  them  to  seek  new 
sources  of  supply.  The  vital  importance  of  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  must  never  be  overlooked,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  will  so  completely  arouse  a  community  to  action,  and  with 
justice,  as  to  be  led  to  believe  that  the  safeguarding  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  has  been  neglected.  Companies  which  have 
followed  the  policy  of  overlooking  this  obligation  to  the  com- 
munity have  eventually  suffered,  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  their  property  at  a  sacrifice. 

While  conveyance  of  water  from  a  great  distance  increases 
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cost  of  construction,  it  usually  guarantees  pure  water  without 
the  necessity  of  filtration.  Longer  transportation  also  gen- 
erally gives  an  even  greater  benefit  in  the  use  of  the  gravity 
systems.  In  a  greater  part  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
the  gravity  systems  are  impossible  and  all  water  must  be 
pumped. 

Filtration  is  also  often  needed  in  this  area ;  and  since  filtra- 
tion adds  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  water  plants  so  affected  are  less  profitable.  With  cities 
and  towns  closely  adjacent  to  mountains  or  high  elevations  hav- 
ing a  water  supply,  even  the  initial  costs  of  gravity  systems  may 
be  nominal. 

Large  variables  exist  in  the  cost  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining supply  reservoirs.  The  topography  may  be  of  such 
character  that  the  building  of  a  reservoir  is  difficult  and  costly. 
In  other  instances  an  ideal  situation  may  exist  together  with  all 
material  for  construction  at  hand.  Again,  there  may  be  soil 
conditions,  and  difficulties  in  drainage  that  make  it  hard  to  pro- 
tect a^inst  the  pollution  of  the  water. 

Statutory  legislation  and  court  decisions  affecting  water 
rights  vary  to  such  an  extent  among  the  various  states  that 
proper  legislation  protecting  the  present  and  future  water  sup- 
ply should  be  be  assured.'  Where  a  town  is  securing  its  water 
supply  from  a  river  it  is  quite  possible  under  some  existing 
statutes  for  the  water  to  be  diverted  for  another  purpose  far- 
ther up  the  stream.  Because  of  the  vital  necessity  of  water  to 
the  existence  of  human  beings,  however,  there  has  undoubtdly 
been  less  difficulty  in  securing  protective  legislation  and  fav- 
orable judicial  decisions  for  town  and  city  water  supply  than 
for  the  irrigation  and  water-power  projects.  Existing  legis- 
lation should  also  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
curing increased  water  rights  when  necessary  at  not  too  great 
a  cost.  The  profits  of  a  very  prosperous  water  plant  might  all 
be  requisitioned  for  several  years  as  the  result  of  difficulty  in 
obtaining  additional  water  rights. 


'See    topic    on    Riparian    Rights    in    cbap.    xxii,    Hydro-Electric 
Securities. 
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Plaiit  and  Equipment, — To  secure  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  property  and  equipment,  it  is  again  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  an  engineer's  detailed  report.  Without  it  no  intelli- 
gent comparison  can  be  made  between  the  capitalization  and 
property  values.  A  well  constructed  building  and  water  mains 
of  good  cast  iron  throughout  the  sj'stem  with  a  capacity  to  take 
care  of  a  legitimate  expansion  constitute  as  near  a  permanent 
security,  outside  of  land  itself,  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the 
field  of  investments.  But  it  must  not  be  forgatten  that  fixity 
does  not  always  beget  profits.  If  pumping  is  required,  the  cost 
of  equipment  in  machinery  and  boilers  is  materially  increased, 
though  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  eonstruetion. 
Where  the  construction  has  been  well  done,  there  is  little 
depreciation,  for  deterioration  of  this  type  of  building  and 
water  mains  is  very  slow.  If  construction  has  not  been  such 
as  to  allow  for  the  needs  of  a  growing  city,  serious  losses  are  apt 
to  res-ult  from  obsolescence  rather  than  from  the  actual  wearing 
out  of  buildings  and  equipment.  But  this  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  ascertain.  The  danger  of  the  use  of  poor  mate- 
rial in  water-mains  which  can  he  covered  with  paint  and  then 
buried  is  less  prevalent  today  than  it  was  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  ago,  though  an  occasional  example  of  fraud  now  and  then 
comes  to  light. 

Depreciation. — Allowance  for  depreciation,  even  where  it  is 
as  slow  as  in  a  water  plant,  has  become  a  recognized  principle 
by  the  courts.  Though  the  exact  rate  and  method  of  procedure 
in  determining  what  it  shall  be  is  no  more  agreed  upon  with 
water  companies  than  with  other  public  utilities,  the  final  results 
are  for  all  practical  purpijses  the  same.'  The  amount  of 
machinery,  etc.,  for  pumping  must  necessarilj'  account  for 
a  considerable  variation  in  machinery  investments.  With  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  population  obsolescence  may  become 
an  even  greater  item  and  require  a  corresponding  increase  in 
earnings. 

Uhid.:  Pes  Moines  Wntor  Company  vs.  City  of  Des  Moines,  108 
Fed.  11>3.  Sept.  1([.  lun,  KnoxvIUe  vs.  KnoxvlUe  Water  Coiupauy,  212 
TJ.  S.  1.  14.  11*.     Supreme  Court  148,  152.  53  L.  Ed.  371. 
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Capitalhaiion  and  Earnings* — The  majority  of  the  con- 
servatively managed  and  financed  private  water  companies  show 
a  capitalizalioii  per  capita  of  population  served,  of  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five  dollars.  Ordinarily  cities  and  towns 
below  50,000  population  should  not  have  a  capitalization  of  over 
forty  dollars  per  capita  if  the  securities  of  the  water-company 
serving  these  municipalities  are  to  be  classed  as  investments. 
Cities  above  50,000  can  safely  show  an  increasing  per  capita 
outlay,  though  the  large  majority  of  cities  above  50,000  have  a 
much  lower  capitalization  owing  to  the  large  population  per 
mile  of  main.  Ch'er-capitalization  is  not  common,  though  a  few 
of  the  old  mismanaged  companies  still  carry  the  burden  of 
their  over-capitalization  of  earlier  days. 

With  the  exception  of  hydro-electric  power  companies,  water- 
companies  can  carry  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bonds  to 
stocks  than  any  other  type  of  public  utility.  The  proportion 
which  is  carried  by  some  conservatively  managed  and  capi- 
talized companies  would  spell  disaster  to  other  types  of  public 
utilities.  Examples  are  not  infrequent  of  a  funded  debt  of  from 
two  to  four  times  the  amount   of  capital  stock  outstanding, 
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and  a  few  companies  go  even  liigher  than  this  ratio.  Though 
the  total  capitalization  rarely  exceeds  the  value  of  the  physical 
plant,  several  instances  exist  of  the  bonds  outstanding  equal- 
ing the  full  physical  value.  In  these  companies  the  capital 
stock  is  usually  quite  small,  and  thus  a  reasonable  dividend 
is  allowed  to  the  stockholders.  From  the  stockholders'  point 
of  view  this  has  a  decided  advantaf^c  in  that  it  enables  them, 
with  a  small  amount  of  capital,  to  control  a  very  large  amount 
of  credit. 

Water-plants  have  the  advantage  of  neither  having  to  seek 
custom  nor  having  it  decrease:  There  is  no  practical  substitu- 
tion for  the  water  company  after  the  town  has  passed  the  stage 
of  individual  wells.  Neither  is  there  any  risk  of  payments  in- 
volved, for  the  water  companies  have,  happily  for  themselves, 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  municipalities  in  requiring  pay- 
ments quarterly  or  semi-annually,  and  if  payment  is  not  made, 
the  right  to  shut  water  off  is  exercised.  Consequently,  the  fluc- 
tuating risk  to  which  other  corporations  are  subjected  is  scarcely 
known  to  water  companies.  Where  the  future  expansions  have 
been  judiciously  provided  for  and  the  income  determined,  there 
is  a  minimum  risk  in  forcing  up  the  interest  charge  to  this 
fixed  income  after  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  is  provided. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  the  fixed  income  of  water  com- 
panies is  the  best  basis  for  determining  the  burden  of  the 
bonded  debt.  Where,  however,  a  large  ratio  of  funded  debt  leaves 
ft  very  low  return  for  the  capital  stock,  the  interest  charge  does 
not  have  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety.  This  situation  signifies 
too  large  a  funded  debt  and  probably  over-capitalization. 

The  time  of  greatest  danger  for  water-works  companies  is 
during  the  period  of  their  development,  or  when  large  expan- 
sions of  old  companies  are  undertaken.  Construction  is  a  very 
slow  process,  and  delays  frequently  occur  that  materially  in- 
crease costs.'    The  temptation  during  this  construction  period  ia 


*Xevnda  and  NeI>ruKka  cf>mm!."w*tonfi  In  earlier  rnlliijfs  refused  to 
make  any  allowances  for  the  tlevelopnieut  period.  The  Wisconsin  Com- 
mission has  made  aliowanoea  for  these  losseft  for  the  dpvelnpineiit  period 
and  this  Is  ttic  only  Cfinltnble  thing  to  do.  Tlie  latter  ComuilKBiou,  how- 
ever, does  retfllu  jwwer  to  diseonot  any  extrarafiatit  practices.  (Wla- 
cousin  K.  II,  Com.  voL  ill,  p.  024  aud  vol.  Iv,  p.  5^5.) 
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to  reduce  rates  in  order  to  secure  eustoniers,  who  otherwise 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  5P.'5tem.    This  will 
eventually  mean  a  decidetl  reduction  in  net  profits,  for  the  whole      _ 
community  must  sooner  or  later  be  ffiven  the  same  rates,  as  the     ■ 
public  can  only  be  treated  as  a  group.    Furthermore,  as  water- 
works plants  are,  not  only  the  most  costly  to  install,  but  also 
slowest  of  the  public  utilities  to  develop,  the  long  period  dur-      I 
Ing  which  the  capital  must  be  tied  up  in  new  companies  before 
it  j-ields  any  very  lucrative  return  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  security.' 

The  peak  load  factor  exists  in  water  systems,  though  when 
high  enough  stand-pipes  can  be  erected ;  and  especially  where  it 
is  possible  to  erect  them  on  high  elevations,  it  is  rarely  the 
serious  problem  it  is  with  electric  lighting  plants.  Nevertheless, 
even  with  stand-pipe  facilities,  the  fires  in  the  power  house  must 
be  kept  going  to  allow  of  a  quick  response  to  the  need  for  extra 
water  for  fires.  And  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  oper- 
ating  expense  is  incurred  in  keeping  the  plant  in  continual 
readiness  for  these  emergencies.  Normally,  fire  protection  costa 
increase  in  ratio  to  total  cost  as  the  city  decreases  in  sfcce. 
While  the  amount  of  water  actually  used  for  fire  protection 
is  less  than  3  per  cent  in  the  average  plant,  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  an  ejctraordinarj'  demand  materially  in- 
creases, as  stated  above,  the  operating  expense.  As  the  peak  load 
requirements  in  equipment  and  pumping  for  ordinary  domestic 
service  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  fire  protection  requirements, 
the  conditions  affecting  the  demands  of  the  latter  require  the 
closer  anal>'si8.' 

Frarichise. — The  continued  tendency  toward  municipal  own- 
ership of  water  plants  should  warn  every  private  company  to 


"Th«  operating  rewilts  at  ihe  pninptiiK-ntatlon  strt-  <lpi>en(lpnt  nccortl- 
Ing  to  J.  A.  Chrster  on  tJie  foUowlnc:  1.  4junllty  of  cnn\\  1'  efTloieticy 
Of  boUcra;  3.  officlcncr  of  vteam  Uuvn;  4.  Ktation'it  mimcltj-;  5.  lio«d 
■ffalnvt  wblch  water  l«  dellvere<l :  (i.  load  factor:  7.  adaptattlllty  of  ma- 
ctatDM7;  8.  rotnpaciiicfttt  of  Htailon:  i*.  low  vnctnim  In  cnndciislDi?  anlCa, 
and  10.  care  In  ni>orntlon  nml  many  otluT  nklnnr  4'U'itiontA. 

U     I  *Mr.  Allen /axtni.  MWor  Uati-H  for  Water  Works  <lfllH).  pp.  1^-108. 

"*'  Mr.   Ualford   Krlrkjwm    (In   l*roc.   Amcrlcnn  Waf^r   Work*  .VwiodatioD. 

1913.  p.  G6)  atatm  Ibat  for  a  Cyplcul  water  works  plant  the  capadty 
pxiK*ntf«  woald  ainouut  to  S^r?  ;  the  coniiiiiiierti'  ex|>eit«e  to  1S%,  and  th« 
output  <*Tpfn>ft  to  44%  of  Lbi*  tuUl  upi*ratltM;  rxiienac. 
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incorporate  the  provisions  affecting  confiscation  of  property  so 
as  to  enable  the  company  fully  to  discount  its  effects.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  assume  that  a  company  even  with  a  long  termed 
franchise  is  immune  from  the  possibility  of  a  forced  surrender 
of  its  charter  rights.*  While  ultimately  an  advantage  will  prob- 
ably be  enjoyed,  a  temporary  relapse  of  security  prices  is  likely 
to  take  place. 

If  the  charter  is  not  endangered  by  confiscation,  the  rates,  if 
high,  will  sooner  or  later  be  adjusted  by  a  state  commission 
unless  there  is  some  vorj'  positive  and  exceptional  reason  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rate.  Regardless  of  the  sweep- 
ing powers  that  an  old  franchise  may  possess,  it  is  well  to  dis- 
count the  possible  lowering  of  high  rates  where  they  exist,  and 
fix  the  value  of  the  utility  on  the  basis  of  what  the  rate  may 
be  made  for  future  investment  purposes.  In  the  Kenebec 
Water  District  case,  for  illustration,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine  stated  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  courts  on  the  company's 
right  to  fix  rates  under  its  franchise: 

"The  Maine  water  company  is  a  quasi-public  or  puWic 
service,  corporation,  and  is  entitled  to  charge  reasonable  rates 
for  its  sen'ices,  and  no  more, 

"The  basis  of  all  calculation  as  to  reasonableness  of  rates  to 
be  charged  by  a  public  service  corporation  is  the  fair  value  of 
the  property  used  by  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  public  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  rates  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  services  are  worth  to  them, 
not  in  Ihe  aggregate,  but  as  individuals.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  usurption 
where  an  equitable  rate  of  return  exists'  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago;  nevertheless,  these  conditions  should  be  very  com- 
pletely stated  in  the  charter.  If  rates  are  reasonable,  there  is 
certainly  more  likelihood  of  a  franchise  reuewal. 

Among  the  items  which  arc  peculiar  to  a  water  plant  fran- 
chise and  should  be  covered  in  minute  detail  are:  (1)  The  mini- 


'Aa  cvklence  of  this  la  the  early  experience  of  the  Denver  Water 
Works  Caiupaiiy, 

'Kenel>ec  Water  District  vs.  City  of  WatervlHe.  07  Me.  185.  Att.  6. 
Suprwiie  Court.  Mp..  1!X)2. 

*SpriDg  Valley  Water  Works  vs.  Snii  Fruuclsco,  192  Fed.  137,  (19U). 
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mum  reservoir  water  supply  to  be  required ;  (2)  the  methods 
by  which  the  water  will  be  tested;  (3)  the  details  and  prices  of 
the  contract  for  furnishing  the  city  water ;  (4)  the  character  of 
specifications  for  all  constructions;  (5)  the  specification  as  to 
the  character  of  material  to  be  used;  (6)  the  conditions  under 
which  extensions  shall  he  made;  (7)  the  tests  required;  (8)  the 
terms  on  which  the  franchise  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  city 
which  safef?uard  the  security  holders;  and  (9)  the  duration 
of  the  franchise. 

If  all  consideration  affecting  botb  the  company  and  the 
public  are  fully  stated,  there  is  no  risk  as  to  changes  affecting 
the  company's  interests.  If  the  concessions  to  both  parties  are 
not  fully  stated  in  the  franchise,  they  must  ultimately  be  con- 
ceded, and  when  they  are  once  secured  on  this  basis,  risks  are 
stabilized.  To  those,  of  course,  desirous  of  assuming  a  specula- 
tive risk,  such  carefully  drawn  concessions  would  not  appeal, 
but  the  investor's  endeavor  is  always  to  eliminate  the  risk  and 
strengthen  the  security. 

Bond  Market  and  Characteristics. — Well  selected  water 
company  bonds  are  undoubtedly,  as  a  class,  highly  desirable 
public  utility  securities.  The  market  except  for  the  larger  and 
some  of  the  better  known  issues  is  rather  narrow.  Rarely,  how- 
ever, have  water  company  bonds  gone  begging,  for  they  have 
practically  always  been  quickly  absorbed  by  the  local  honi** 
market  of  the  company.  These  bonds,  though  possessing  an 
extremely  slow  convertibility  in  comparison  with  some  other 
bonds,  will  usually  be  taken  by  the  local  market.  Even  strained 
market.s  have  experienced  considerable  eagerness  in  the  pur- 
chase of  sound  water  company  offerings.  Except  for  issues  of 
new  plants  or  for  extensions,  relatively  few  of  these  bonds 
appear  in  the  market. 

Practically  all  water  company  issues  now  provide  for  cither 
the  ^inking  fund  or  serial  payments.  While  cither  the  sinking 
fund  or  serial  payment  clauses  are  found  in  the  indentures 
of  all  new  issues,  they  are  seldom  found  in  the  old  long  out* 
standing  isracs.  But  in  well-tested  water  companies  the  omis- 
rion  of  either  one  of  these  rctiuirements  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  criticism  as  it  would  be  in  other  classes  of  public  utilities. 
In  any  case  they  arc  an  advantage  to  an  issue. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SECURITIES 

The  government  ownership  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
in  Europe  has  been  influential  in  stimulating  considerable 
agitation  in  this  country  for  government  ownership  of  these 
piiblic  utilities.'  Next  in  prominence  to  the  agitation  for  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  water-works  has  been  the  advocacy  for 
Federal  ownership  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  With  the 
smaller  units  and  the  simple  character  of  the  industry,  the 
management  of  water-works  has  been  a  relatively  easy  matter 
compared  to  the  control  of  companies  of  national  scope.  Advo- 
cates of  government  control  and  operation  of  these  larger 
companies  too  frequently  ignore  these  two  factors  so  funda- 
mental to  any  consideration  of  these  problems. 

If  government  control  is  ever  successfully  established,  the 
government  wilt  first  have  to  obtain  a  wider  understanding  of 
and  ability  to  manage  sueh  highly  developed  and  complex 
organizations  as  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  than 
it  now  possesses.  It  is  questionable,  then,  whether  govern- 
ment operation  can  be  carried  out  and  the  high  character 
of  past  service  be  continued?  The  remarkable  growth  and  the 
superiority  of  service  rendered  by  the  two  largest  relayers  of 
messages  in  this  country  compared  to  those  of  Europe  raise 
very  serious  objections  against  any  attempt  at  government 
control. 

In  Denmark,  where  moat  of  the  telephones  are  privately 
owned,  there  are  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  telephones  as 
in  Great  Britain,  six  times  as  many  as  in  France,  and  twice  as 
many  as  in  Belgium  where  the  exchanges  are  controlled  and 

'For  technical  forms  of  annlyata  see  previous  topic  under  the  vari- 
ous chuptcrs  of  public  utllltJes  and  the  form  of  the  A.  T.  ^  T,  Co.,  given 
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operated  by  tlic  government.  Paris,  Franee,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  only  one-half  as 
many  telephones.  Liverpool,  England,  which  is  three  times  the 
size  of  Los  Angeles.  Califoi-uia,  has  only  one-third  as  many. 
All  Russia  has  fewer  than  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Toledo,  Ohio,  more  than  Spain.  And  this  is  the  experience  of 
every  other  country  whose  systems  are  exclusively  controlled 
by  the  government. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  original  telephone  patents  were 
operated  in  1878,  and  every  opportunity  has  existed  to  develop 
several  large  competing  companies,  a  large  part  of  the  business 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  Ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  of  the  wire,  and  nearly  62.5  per  cent 
of  the  telephones  are  under  the  control  of  these  interests,'  and 
n  large  number  of  the  independents  use  their  lines  for  toll  ser- 
vice. If  the  latter  companies  are  included,  the  telephones  using 
the  Bell  System  equal  89.5  per  cent  of  all  telephones  in  the 
country.'  With  the  termination  of  the  original  patents  there 
was  a  very  rapid  growth  of  local  and  rural  mutual  systems.  The 
last  census  enumerated  the  total  number  of  telephone  com- 
)>anies  at  52,234.  Many  of  these  have  only  a  few  miles  of  wire 
connecting  a  small  group  of  farmers.  Of  this  number  only  145 
companies  are  controlled  by  the  Bell  system;  but  the  Bell 
organization  controls  86  per  cent  of  the  income  from  all  tele- 
phone companies  of  the  country  st>  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Independent  systems  have  no  interest  for  the  average  investor. 
In  fact  many  of  the  rural  telephones  are  installed  for  con- 
vcsiienee  and  not  for  commercial  profit.  e\*en  barbed  wire 
Imuccs  being  utilizctl  as  transmission  wires  in  a  few  cases.  But 
even  with  the  almost  doubling  of  independent  rural  systems 
from  1901  to  1917,  the  fact  that  stands  out  most  significantly 
in  the  whole  enumeration  is  that  consolidations  still  continue 
among  the  larger  systems  where  commercial  demands  exist. 

The  particular  object  of  these  comparisons  has  not  been  to 
t«commcnd  Bell  syji-tem  securities  but  to  shew  how  limited  are 


•mifrrf  Sfatca  Bureau  nf  CmMttt,  TrtrpkonrM  (1917)    (Printed  1630), 
^kls  tuclude«  cotiipttules  huviiig  nu  Income  ovm*  $5.UU0  per 
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the  telephone  securities  which  can  be  classed  as  investments. 
And  the  advantages  of  the  larger  units  must  always  be  stressed 
as  peculiarly  valuable  in  telephone  scfuritics.  If  only  a  local 
market  is  dasired,  a  number  of  the  large  corporation  securities 
of  the  independent  group  are  desirable  holdings;  but  if  a 
national  market  is  preferred,  the  purchaser  must  confine  him- 
self to  the  Bell  group. 

Telegraph  companies  are  even  fewer  in  number  than  tele- 
phone companies.  Until  very  recently  telegraph  companies 
have  had  an  absolute  monopoly  on  the  relaying  of  long  distance 
messages.  This,  together  with  the  economies  and  efficiency  in 
service  which  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  messages  over 
the  wires,  have  forced  the  consolidation  of  telegraph  companies. 
The  advantages  of  these  consolidations  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing topic. 

The  commercial  land  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  census  numbered  twenty-one;  the  ocean  cable 
companies  having  stations  in  the  United  States,  seven.  All  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  telegraph  wires  and  ocean  cables 
are  in  the  control  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
and  the  Mackay  Companies,  and  a  study  of  telegraph  securities 
for  investment  is  confined  to  these  two  companies.  The  wire- 
less companies  are  still  in  such  an  uncertain  financial  state, 
that  they  must  be  classed  as  purely  speculative  and  are  not 
considered  in  this  discussion. 

The  land  telegraph  systems  in  the  United  States  are  of  much 
less  importance  financially  than  telephone  companies,  having  a 
total  in  assets  of  about  one-sixth  of  those  of  telephone  com- 
panics  and  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  net  income. 

Advantages  of  Large  Organization. — Efficient  telephone  ser^ 
vice  should  insure  communication  between  all  telephone  users 
in  the  same  community.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  is  by  the  entire  elimination  of  competition.  In  order  to 
render  this  kind  of  service,  all  sei*vice  telephone  lines  must  be 
under  the  control  of  one  orgHniwilion.  Any  other  form  of  or^ 
ganization  than  a  monopoly,  then,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  com* 
munity  if  equitable  rates  are  provided  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  its  subscribers.     The  next  question,  then,  nomaally 
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raised  is  whether  the  control  shall  be  under  a  roffulatcd  private 
company  or  municipal  ownership.  The  weight  of  evidence,  if 
the  character  of  the  service  means  anything,  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  former. 

In  no  other  public  utility  have  the  important  companies  been 
so  eifcetively  centralized  as  in  the  telephone  corporations. 
While  very  large  credit  must  be  given  to  the  master  brains  who 
have  guided  these  great  consolidations,  the  character  of  the 
industry  has  been  such  as  to  force  it  ultimately  to  yield  to  the 
large  unit  organization.  This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  commercial  and  industrial  community  of  impor- 
tance in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  smaller  communities, 
where  the  inconvenience  of  competing  systems  is  still  borne, 
the  constant  pressure  is  for  consolidation.  Where  duplication 
does  exist,  the  poor  service,  which  generally  attends  it,  is 
sometimes  somewhat  mitigated  by  intercommunication  service 
lines  and  the  regulations  governing  trunk-line  service.  Bat 
this  condition  is  likely  to  result  in  a  lessening  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  local  service  or  in  a  duplication  of  costs  to  the  community. 

The  cheapness  and  the  simplicity  of  managing  small  units 
have,  however,  brought  into  existence  hundreds  of  companies 
in  small  towns  and  rural  communities.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  rural  lines  wltich  have  had  no  other  demand  upon 
them  than  the  demands  of  purely  rural  communication,  have 
successfully  continued  existence  as  more  or  less  communistic 
organizations.  But  where  these  s^'stems  have  increased  in  size, 
the  demands  for  better  ser\'ice  and  organizations  have  forced 
centralization  and  consolidation. 

Because  of  the  great  advantage  of  centralization,  it  is 
argued  by  many  that  control  of  all  telephones  and  telegraphs 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  government,  and  Federal 
buildings  and  the  postal  organization  be  utilized.  A  discussion 
of  this  subject  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  bookf 
but  l>ondholders  need  have  little  concern  for  their  holdings 
should  the  properties  ever  be  confiscated  by  the  government 
While  even  greater  concentration  is  to  be  desired  than  exists 
now,  the  experience  of  municipally  controlled  telephone  prop- 
erties in  Europe,  when  contrasted  with  the  telephone  service  in 
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this  country,  does  not  convince  one  of  the  desirability  of  gov- 
ernment ownership. 

For  the  investor,  therefore,  large  telephone  organizations 
offer  the  greatest  security.  Exceptions  and  qualifications  enter 
into  the  selection  of  any  standard  security,  however,  and  a 
great  mimber  of  small  telephone  corporations  have  been  highly 
successful. 

The  dependence  of  the  telegraph  on  business  and  its  more 
limited  use^  makes  a  larger  unit  even  more  imperative  than 
with  the  telephone.  In  fact  only  a  very  large  system 
could  ever  be  considered  as  possessing  all  the  safeguards 
required  by  an  investor.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  is 
wholly  dependent  on  financial,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organizations  and  these  businesses  must  have  communication 
over  a  large  geographical  area,  there  can  be  no  room  for 
argument. 

To  render  the  long  distance  service  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies effective,  a  large  initial  outlay  is  required.  And  as  the 
rate  which  can  be  charged  for  this  service  cannot  be  put  below 
the  cost  of  that  service  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, a  number  of  duplicate  organizations  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. As  a  consequence,  the  development  in  telegraph  com- 
panies has  been  a  logical  one  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
economical  to  the  public.  If  graft  has  been  exercised  in  the 
development  of  any  of  the  telegraph  companies,  before  their 
final  absorption — that  is  quite  another  matter  and  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  logical  form  that  these  organizations  must 
take. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  clear  demarcation  between  long- 
distance and  local  communication.  With  the  former,  costs  must 
obviously  be  higher.  The  further  result  of  these  controlling 
economic  factors  has  been  to  confine  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
largely  to  commercial  enterprises  which  are  warranted  in  carry- 
ing these  higher  charges. 

Cost  of  Consirxtdwn  and  Operation. — Tt  is  a  fact  commonly 
accepted  by  engineer,  that  the  cost  of  telephone  service  in  cities 
above  a  certain  size  increases  at  an  increasing  rate  as  tele- 
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phones  are  added  to  the  system.  But  the  income  and  costf 
of  operations  cannot  be  analyzed  with  the  same  exactness 
as  can  other  public  utilities  on  the  basis  of  decreasing  costs  and 
increasing  population/ 

Mr.  Gansey  R.  Johnson,  commenting  upon  costs  of  telephone 
operation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  says  in  part:  '*The  construction  of  the  new 
lines  average  greater  because  the  average  length  of  line  increases 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  construction  cost  of  the 
switchboard  connections  for  both  the  old  and  the  new  lines  in- 
crease because  facilities  must  be  provided  at  the  switchboard  to 
connect  each  line,  old  and  new,  with  every  other  line,  as  well  as 
extra  facilities  for  the  additional  traffic.  The  unit  of  operation 
cost  increases  because  as  new  connections  are  provided  there  is 
additional  use  of  each  line.  ...  If  the  plant  is  trebled,  then 
the  limit  of  the  demand  is  measured  by  a  number  of  nine  times 
the  first  one  .  .  .  while  the  actual  demand  never  approaches 
the  greater  ratio  than  by  simple  addition."* 

The  greater  efficiency  in  both  administration  and  operation, 
in  the  large  system,  however,  offsets  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  increased  costs  in  central  station  equipment  and  operation. 
Bisks  are  also  reduced,  because  of  greater  geographical  distri- 
bution, and,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  equipment  can  be  purchased 
to  greater  advantage.  In  large  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters the  equipment  that  must  be  displaced  in  order  to  provide 
for  improved  and  larger  facilities  can  be  used  in  the  new  adjust- 
ments needed  in  smaller  exchanges  of  the  system.  And  a  large 
system  can  also  control  the  manufacture  of  telephone  equip- 
ment, as  the  Bell  system,  a  subsidiary  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  does  in  its  control  of  the  West- 
em  Electric  Company.  But  the  larger  and  better  service  ren- 
dered to  the  subscribers  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  study 
of  costs. 


\  ^Report  of  the  Committee  on  Qas,  Oil,  and  Electric  Light,  of  the 

City  Council  of  Chicago,  Sept.  3,  1907,  on  Telephone  Service  and  Rates, 
p.  74. 

'Some  Comments  on  the  1907  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  p.  5. 
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The  most  comprehensive  view  of  plant  values,  construction 
costs,  and  operation  expenses  of  any  sj'stem  can  best  be  obtained 
by  takiuf?  into  account  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  the 
changes  in  outside  equipment,  central  office  equipment,  the  kind 
of  service  given,  the  increase  of  business,  and  the  change  in 
rates.  The  equipment  in  a  new  company  has  always  been  of 
tlie  simplest  type,  if  tlie  company  has  grown,  it  has  been  rap- 
idly displaced  as  needs  arose,  and  new  inventions  have  been 
made.  Light  poles  widely  separated  arc  replaced  by  heavy 
poles  closely  placed,  grounded  circuits  are  replaced  by  metallic 
cables,  and  simple  operating  boards  are  replaced  by  several 
switchboards  that  form  a  complete  system.  The  stage  that  has 
been  reached  in  development  must  consequently  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  any  conclusions  drawn  on  construction 
costs  or  valuation  of  property. 

The  Bell  system  concerning  which  the  most  complete  data 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  conclusions  on 
financial  operations,  has  had  a  range  of  operation  expense  to 
telephone  earnings  of  from  32.6  per  cent  in  1895  with  a  steady 
increase  to  38.9  per  cent  in  1917.'  Telephone  expenses  to  tele- 
phone earnings  for  the  same  period  have  advanced  from  67.3 
per  cent  to  78.4  per  cent.  Depreciation  and  maintenance  have 
approximated  about  9  per  cent.*  The  average  operating  expense 
to  gross  earnings  of  independents  having  an  income  above 
$5,000  for  tlie  same  period,  was  70  per  cent.  The  United 
States  Census  indirectly  gives  us  another  line  of  evidence  in 
the  difference  in  dividends  earned  by  the  Bell  and  independ- 
ent sj'stems,  a  difference  which  would  be  even  greater  if  the 
independents  had  provided  an  adequate  maintenance  charge. 
The  Bell  system  paid  an  average  of  7.30  per  cent  (in  1917) 
on  its  common  stock  outstanding,  and  the  independent  com- 
panies having  over  $5,000  income,'  an  average  of  3.17  per 
cent  on  common  stock  outstanding.    This,  of  course,  does  not 


»Data  tukea  for  year  prior  to  complete  government  control  because 
they  more  neoHy  reflect  noriual  results  under  privnto  control. 

'Annual  Report  of  the  A.7ncrican  Telephone  and  Tctcffraph  Company 
for  1017.  p.  13. 

^United  States  Bureau  of  Ccntttis  on  Telephones,  1017  (printed  1920), 
p.  42. 
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give  the  status  of  all  independents  any  more  than  a  f^eneral 
average  of  a  group  of  industrials  would  give  the  status  of  the 
Internatioual  Harvester  Company.  It  does,  however,  indicate 
that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  companies  paying  no 
dividends  or  very  small  dividends.  It  also  shows  the  very 
successful  operation  of  the  whole  Bell  group  or  at  least  a  very 
large  part  of  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  old  wire  mileage  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies was  built  of  iron,  and  as  this  must  be  replaced  by 
copper,  it  will  place  a  rather  heavy  burden  on  some  of  the 
subsidiaries,  for  some  of  them  have  made  no  provision  for 
depreciation: 

"The  price  of  service  must  cover  the  costs  entailed  by  the 
investments.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  independent 
of  the  amount  per  hour  that  the  lines  may  be  utilized  to  convey, 
and  this  investment  is  the  same  whether  the  number  of  mes- 
sages put  over  the  line  is  larf^e  or  small.  But  the  larger  use 
which  is  made  of  busy  linos,  such  as  a  largely  u.sed  flat-rate  lino 
uses  up  more  than  an  even  proportion  of  switchboard  space  and 
consequent  switchboard  investment.  .  .  .  There  is  thus  an 
investment,  which  it  may  be  readily  obsen'cd  is  fixctl,  whether 
the  number  of  messages  over  the  line  is  large  or  small.  AVe  may 
call  this  the  readiness  to  serve  invp.stmcnt,  because  it  must  be 
provided  before  service  can  be  renderd  to  all.  It  includes  sub- 
scribers' lines  and  instruments  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
switchboards  with  appropriate  parts  of  real  estate  and  other 
tributary  property.  Likewise,  there  is  also  a  portion  of  invest- 
ment which  depends  upon  the  number  of  messages  sent  over  the 
line.  We  may  call  this  *spr\'ice  rendered*  investment,  because 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  traffic;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  service  rendered.  This  is  more  particularly  invest- 
ment in  switchboard,  etc.  .  .  .  Indeed,  certain  subscribers  en- 
tail an  expense  upon  the  company  several  times  that  entailed 
by  other  subscribers,  even  though  each  uses  service  over  a  line 
of  the  same  character.  .  .  .  These  differences,  as  already 
pointed  out,  affect  the  investment  requisite  to  ser\'e  the  differ- 
ent classes,  but  they  still  more  affect  the  daily  operating  costs. 
For  instance,  the  party  who  has  a  single  party  line  measured- 
rate  telephone,  and  uses  it  only  four  or  five  times  a  day,  ma; 
be  grouped  at  the  central  office  switchboard  with  perhaps  a 
hundred  other  users  and  their  requirements  served  by  a  single 
operator  .  .  .  while  the  flat  rate  user  makes  a  demand  on 
operators*  service  which  is  so  great  that  one  operator  can  only 
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fake  care  of  a  few  subscribers.  .  .  .  Again  it  is  manifest  that 
subscribers  who  ori^nate  any  number  of  messages  aver  their 
line  during  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  and  use  it  sparingly 
during:  the  other  hours,  may  be  less  econoraieally  ser\'ed  than 
subscribers  whose  service  is  more  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  business  day."' 

Depreciation  and  Maintenance, — One  of  the  constantly  re- 
curring conditions  foimd  by  both  the  large  independent  and 
Bell  telephone  systems  in  taking  over  small  properties,  is  the 
lack  of  a  depreciation  fund.  Many  of  these  companies,  which 
have  been  absorbed,  have  had  to  be  entirely  rehabilitated.  Ob- 
solescence in  equipment  alone  has  been  a  very  large  charge, 
and,  as  with  all  electrical  devices,  the  inventions  of  new  tele- 
phone equipment  have  multiplied  very  rapidly.  The  failure  to 
make  provision  for  depreciation,  has,  as  a  result,  been  a  fre- 
quent cause  for  the  failure  of  telephone  companies. 

Large  irregular  maintenance  charges  from  the  destruction 
of  wires  by  storm  are.  however,  the  greatest  strain  on  small  com- 
panies. Large  companies,  especially  if  their  wires  are  distrib- 
uted over  a  wide  geographical  area,  reduce  this  risk;  i.e.,  this 
distribution  constitutes  a  partial  insurance.  Rut  the  entire 
wire  mileage  of  a  small  company,  which  operates  within  a  nar- 
row geographical  area,  may  be  completely  crippled  by  a  jsingle 
storm.  In  such  a  case,  the  company's  service  is  tied  up  for  a 
long  period,  as  there  is  no  extra  laboring  force  to  concentrate  on 
this  emergency  repair  work.  And  with  the  very  common  practice 
among  the  smaller  independent  telephone  companies  of  maintain- 
ing small  reserves,  the  situation  is  increasingly  embarrassing. 
The  seriousness  of  such  extraordinarv'  losses  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com- 
pany in  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  its  destructive  fire. 

The  more  prevalent  rate  of  depreciation  allowed  by  com- 
missions and  courts  is  about  7  per  cent,  assuming  that  the  equip- 
ment has  a  life  of  twelve  years.'  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Home  Telephone  case  allowed  a  depreciation  fund  of  $4 


'Pioneer  Telegraph  and  Telephone  rompanr  vs.  Westhaver,  IIS 
Pac.  354,  January  10.  1911 :  Cunibprlnnd  Telephone  and  TeleRraph  Com- 
pany vs.  City  of  Louisvnie,  187  Fed,  C3T.  OiiCi,  Apr.  25.  1911. 
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per  telephone  per  annum,  which  is  approximately  5  per  cent  of 
the  property  value.'  The  method  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Commission  involves  a  constant  8  per  cent  charge  against 
the  plant  (on  a  net  cash  basis),  the  sinking  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose being  deposited  at  3  per  cent.'  The  Wisconsin  commis- 
sion in  commenting  on  the  Chicago  method  states:  ''Conditions 
prevailing  at  the  Marinette  exchange  of  the  Wisconsin  Tele- 
phone Company,  call  for  a  depreciation  allowance  of  10  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  the  lower  rate  in  Chicago  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  cable  plant  in  Chicago  is  underground  where  it  is 
permanent  and  relatively  out  of  danger,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cable  in  Marinette  is  open,  overhead,  subject  to  sleet  storms, 
high  winds,  gales  and  the  like.'"  A  few  cases  have  justified 
a  12  per  cent  rate,  but  the  range  from  6  to  10  per  cent  covers 
the  usual  charges  that  should  he  allowed.  Allowances  must  be 
made  both  for  the  rate  allowed  on  the  sinking  fund  and  the 
variable  conditions  that  may  exist,  as  suggested  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin commission. 

Public  information  concerning  the  depreciation  of  telegraph 
companies  has  never  been  very  complete.  The  life  of  outside 
equipment  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  telephone, 
but  the  inside  equipment  is  neither  as  expensive  nor  has  it  b^en 
subject  to  as  many  radical  changes  and  vici.ssitudes  as  the  tele- 
phone. Neither  have  the  mechanical  complexities  of  the  equip- 
ment necessitated  costly  expenditures  and  maintenance  charges. 

Rates. — No  suiflciently  large  compilation  of  rates  has  hetsa 
made  to  give  any  very  authentic  basis  for  general  conclusions.' 
The  changes  and  the  rapidity  with  which  telephones  have  had 
to  be  installe<l,  variations  in  the  units  used,  the  number  of  tele- 
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phones  installed,  the  number  of  central  offices  required,  the 
ordinances  regulating  the  placing  of  wire,  and  the  price  of 
labor,  are  all  reflected  in  the  gross  earnings/ 

The  cost  of  installation,  for  example,  will  show  a  very  wide 
fluctuation.  In  cities  where  the  population  is  very  mobile, 
changes  will  be  very  frequent.  The  same  census  report  referred 
to  above  states: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  proportion  of  illiterates,  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  born,  the  average  income  of  the  inhabitants, 
commercial  and  social  activity,  and  topographical  conditions 
differ  vcrj*  widely  in  various  communities  of  the  sane  sizCt  and 
that  these  diflferences  are  naturally  reflected  in  the  character 
and  volume  of  telephone  service  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect 
rates. 

"There  are  also  some  factors  of  commercial  and  social  char- 
acter of  such  peculiar  importance  in  connection  with  telephone 
rates  that  in  exchanges  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  a  particular  sohe<lule  of  rates  will  Ix*  remunera- 
tive where  these  factors  are  present  and  result  in  a  deficit  where 
they  are  absent."* 

State  Commissions  have  not  always  given  legitimate  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  these  differences.  Some  decisions 
show  evidences  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  recognize 
them,  but  they  are  not  always  as  carefully  analyzed  as  they 
should  be,  because  of  a  lack  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  greater  danger  has  more  often  existed  in  the  com- 
pany's own  construction  policy,  and  under  competition  it  has 
been  forced  to  lower  rates  and  pay  dividends  to  the  nejclect  of 
depreciation  and  majotenanee.  The  courts  have  left  the  matter 
of  rate  charges  fairly  elastic  by  fixing  the  rate  of  return  of  the 
company  and  not  tt^H^^^M  to  the  consumer.  Thus  if  a 
^tmsonable  r^te  k^^^^^^^^^Bd  by  the  court,  chargeit  must 
move  up  andi^^^^^^^^^^^Wi  of  cost.*    But  do  commis' 
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Bion  or  court  ruling  shoald  be  allowed  to  deny  the  proper 
reward  for  the  exceptionally  skilful  management  that  secures 
economy.' 

Telegraph  companies  have  undoubtedly  checked  the  growth 
of  their  business  to  some  extent  by  not  lowering  rates,  until  verj' 
recent  years.  The  Iimite<l  capacity  of  a  Morse  operator  to 
handle  more  than  a  given  amount  of  work  will  not.  however, 
permit  of  reduction  below  a  certain  rate.  If  this  cost,  together 
with  the  large  installation  cost  of  a  plant  covering  sufficient 
territory,  had  made  competition  profitable,  it  would  have 
brought  a  very  much  larger  group  of  companies  into  existence. 
Loss  from  this  policy  will  never  again  arise;  publie  utility  cor- 
porations fully  appreciate  that  even  if  a  monopoly  is  held,  that 
a  forced  price  may  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

Bond  Characten'stics  and  Market. — As  previously  stated, 
the  only  securitiea  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  in 
the  United  States  that  have  a  very  wide  market  are  those  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  the  Mackay  Com- 
panies, and  their  subsidiaries.  A  numl)er  of  the  larger  inde- 
pendents have  a  fairly  active  local  market  though  not  in  any 
sense  a  national  one.  And  even  with  these  large  systcma. 
it  is  only  the  parent  companies  and  the  larger  subsidiaries  that 
have  a  national  market. 

The  ratio  of  bonds  to  the  total  capitalization  in  both  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  as  eomparo<l  to  other  public 
utilities  is  normally  low  in  the  stronger  companiea.  This  is  as 
it  should  l>e,  because  of  the  relativoly  larger  special  risks.  Un- 
der average  conditions,  interest  charges  are  earned  several  times 
over,  but  if  a  very  disastrous  storm  should  occur,  all  eamingd 
and  surplus  might  l>€  wiped  out  in  this  one  extraordinary  ex- 
penae.  It  is  in  the  organization  which  is  large  enough  to  cope 
safely  with  these  risks  that  the  investor  should  make  his  pur- 
chases. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
GREAT  LAKES  STEAMSHIP  BONDS 


StoamsTirp  honrls  are  probably  the  least  known  of  any  class  of 
investment  secunlies.  Considerable  skepticism  exists  as  to  the 
safety  of  these  bonds  amon;?  certain  investing  institiitions  and 
the  state  bankiiiR  departments  of  the  states  more  remote  from 
the  Great  Lakes  states.  This  is  due  to  the  gfcncral  fear  of  mari- 
time risks  and  ignorance  of  the  safeguards  that  have  been 
placed  about  the  Great  Lakes  steamship  securities.  Also  the 
last  named  securities,  the  most  desirable  of  the  steamship  bonds, 
are  of  comparatively  recent  oriipfin.  Bonds  on  the  Great  Lakes 
steamships  have  come  into  existence  since  the  eonstmction  of 
steel  vessels,  as  no  bonds  are  issued  on  wooden  vessels,  excepting 
where  a  bond  issued  on  a  fleet  may  include  a  few  vessels  of  the 
old  wooden  type.  Usually,  in  such  cases,  very  little  valne  is 
^iven  to  these  vessels.  Although  the  first  steel  vessel  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  launched  about  1885,  it  was  not  till  after  1890 
that  steel  came  into  common  use  in  the  constnjctlon  of  lake 
steamers,  though  it  was  already  extensively  used  before  (his 
date  on  ocean  going  vessels.  As  a  result,  while  there  has  been 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  steel  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  there  is  still  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  wooden 
ve&selvS.' 

The  inter-related  control  of  the  steamship  linos  by  the 
railroads  doing  coastwise  shipping  prior  to  the  Great  War  and 
the  small  amount  of  American  capital  in  the  foreign  carrying 
trade,  due  to  our  navigation  laws,  have  iliseoiirage<J  investment 
in  these  latter  companies.  The  issues  of  a  corporation  like  tho 
United  States  Fruit  Company  or  the  Standard  Oil  Companies 
\vbich  own  a  considerable  number  of  fleets,  cannot  be  consid- 
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ered  in  a  general  disoussion  of  steamship  securities,  as  sach  a 
large  part  of  tlieir  holdings  are  in  other  properties.  And  the 
unhappy  experience  of  the  largest  of  the  foreign  carrying  com- 
panies, the  International  Mercantile  Marine  has  not  given  the 
ocean  steamship  securities  an  enviable  reputation  despite  the 
fact  that  the  holders  of  these  bonds  were  fully  compensated. 
What  the  influence  of  the  War  and  the  development  of  the  con- 
struction of  ocean  going  vessels  will  be,  it  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict. A  proper  correction  of  our  navigation  laws,  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  compete  with  the  carr>nng  trade  of  other 
countries,  would  build  up  a  shipping  trade  equal  to  that  of  the 
old  skipper  days. 

The  flreat  I^akes  steamship  securities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  had  an  enviable  reputation.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  correspondonre  with  the  principal  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, and  bond  houses  of  the  chief  lake  port  cities,  that  no 
Great  I^akes  steamship  bond  issue,  up  to  date,  has  ever  defaulted. 
A  conservative  investment  house  of  Chicago,  which  has  dealt 
more  largely  in  these  securities  than  any  other  house  in  that  city, 
states  in  one  of  its  published  circulars  that :  ' '  Steamship 
bonds  have  a  stplendid  record.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single 
instance  of  loss  to  investors  in  this  class  of  securities."* 

The  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requir- 
ing a  separation  of  the  control  of  steamship  companies  and 
railroads  may  have  a  temporary  effect  on  the  development  of 
lake  shipping,  but  it  cannot  long  affect  Orcat  Lakes  steamship 
bonds.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  upon  steamship  securities  has 
not  been  as  great  as  many  had  anticipated,  as  the  steamers  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads  were  financed  throujjh  the  railroad 
companies.  The  laws  affecting  ocean  going  trade  are  a  serious 
menace.  However,  this  subject  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  chapter. 

Classes  of  Bonds. — There  are  four  general  classes  of  steam- 
ghip  bonds:  first,  those  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  single  vessel; 
second,  those  securctl  by  a  lien  on  a  fleet;  third,  those  secured 
by  ft  lien  on  a  flet»t  or  single  vessel  and  other  properties;  and 

*Cirtrutar  of  Prcbod^  HouffhtfHnff  f  Co, 
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fourth,  those  issued  by  holding  companies  on  the  collateral 
security  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies. 

The  importance  of  the  third  type,  commonly  known  as  the 
debenture  or  blanket  mortgage,  varies  with  the  value  of  ter- 
minals and  other  holdings.  Bonds  of  the  third  class,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  first  and  second,  should  always  be  a  first  lien  on 
the  properties  mortgaged.  The  fourth  type  is  used  only  by 
holding  companies  of  coastwise  and  foreign  going  vessels. 
Where  there  is  a  large  group  of  subsidiary  securities,  the  distri- 
bution of  risks,  other  things  being  equal,  would  make  these 
securities  very  desirable.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
examine  each  subsidiary  company  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
collateral  security.  But  these  latter  have  never  had  the  envi- 
able reputation  possessed  by  the  securities  of  either  the  Great 
Lakes  single  vessel  securities  or  the  blanket  mortgages  bonds 
on  a  fleet  of  vessels. 

Physical  Properties. — Where  a  large  amount  is  placed  upon 
one  vessel  or  a  small  group  of  vessels,  the  necessity  of  a  high 
standard  of  maintenance  is  obvious.  The  deterioration  or  lack 
of  repair  of  certain  parts  of  a  vessel  would  put  it  out  of  com- 
mission, and  as  the  vessel  cannot  be  put  to  any  other  service, 
it  becomes  in  such  case  valueless.  No  danger  of  loss  exists  from 
the  ordinary  service  of  lake  steel  vessels,  if  kept  in  proper 
repair,  as  their  life  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years.  Appraisers  will  allow  a  rating  of 
first  class  on  a  steel  vessel  for  twenty  years,  and  if  certain 
requirements  are  complied  with,  the  period  is  extended.  And 
as  the  bonds  usually  mature  in  ten  years  and  are  retired  serially, 
the  equity  of  the  security  is  never  endangered  on  a  steel  vessel, 
as  long  as  the  vessel  is  kept  in  good  repair.  Every  mortgage 
deed  should  consequently  provide  that  the  vessel  shall  be  kept 
in  good  repair  (and  any  violation  of  the  requirements  shall  be 
made  a  forfeiture  of  the  mortgage).  The  condition  of  the 
vessel  should  regularly  be  made  known  to  the  trustees. 

Finfmcial  Status, — The  caJ'cful  restrictions  of  the  mortgage 
deed  of  lake  steamer  issues  and  the  care  with  which  they  have 
been  supervised,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Michigan  and  Ohio 
laws,  have  largely  offset  the  meagre  information  the  investors 
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in  these  bonds  have  had  concerning  the  financial  status  of  their 
equities.  On  the  other  hantl,  hat]  the  full  and  complete  finan- 
cial status  of  certain  occan-stcamship  companies  been  known, 
their  securities  would  not  have  found  the  ready  market  they 
have.  It  probably  could  be  said»  however,  that  had  the  ^lard- 
ianfihip  of  these  particular  companies  been  the  same  as  that 
assi^ed  to  the  trustees  of  the  lake  steamship  companies,  the 
general  information  pven  would  have  been  sufficient.  Never- 
theless, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  (?»vinff 
publicity  to  a  sound  financial  policy  can  work  an  injury  to  a 
corporation. 

Over-capitalization  in  the  Great  Lakes  steamship  corpora- 
tions has  never  been  an  issue.  The  bonded  debt  has  never  ex- 
ceeded 50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  new  veasel,  the  other  one- 
half  beingr  paid  by  the  stockholders  in  capital  stock,  so  that  no 
fictitious  values  have  existetl  in  the  valuations  of  these  vessels. 
Temporary  obligations  are  always  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  or  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  bonds.  The  most  frequent  fixed 
amount  is  $1,000  or  5  per  cent  of  the  authorized  amount  of  the 
bond  issue.  These  regulations  are  unknown  to  ocean  steam- 
ships a.s  a  class. 

The  trustee  should  receive  a  quarterly  detailed  statement  of 
earnings  and  expenses  and  a  balance  sheet,  in  order  that  he 
may  know,  whether  the  requirements  of  the  mortgage  deed  are 
l>eing  fulfilled.  As  both  interest  and  one-tenth  (in  a  ten-year 
issue)  of  the  principal  must  be  retired  annually,  the  margin 
of  safety  in  earnings  must  essentially  be  larger  than  if  interest 
alone  were  to  be  met. 

Trust  Deed. — The  trust  deeds  of  lake  steamship  bonds  have 
been  standardized  by  the  requirements  of  the  Michigan  and 
Ohio  savings  hanks  laws,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  part  of 
the  securities  are  taken  within  this  territory.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  ocean  steamships.  Considerable  variations  are  found 
among  the  mortgage  deeds  of  these  companies,  the  majority  of 
which  place  greater  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  their  trustees, 
than  do  the  lake  steamer  companies. 

No  mortgage  deed  should  be  accepted  by  an  investor 
it  ia  either  on  a  freight  or  freight  and  passenger  steamship 
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preponderance  of  earnings  from  freight  revenue  makes  the 
reason  for  this  ohviows.  Wooden  vessels  should  never  he 
accepted  as  security,  excepting  where  they  constitnte  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  fleet.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  vessel  it  will  he  safe  to  accept  as  a  guide  the  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio  laws,  which  limit  the  size  to  a  minimum  of  five 
thousand  tons.  "Where  bonds  are  issued  on  a  single  vessel, 
the  vessel  should  never  be  more  than  five  to  eight  years 
old,  although  if  the  issue  were  made  on  a  fleet  with  two  or  more 
new  vessels,  an  older  vessel  might  be  included  if  the  margin  of 
the  equity  behind  the  bond  were  proportionately  increased. 

The  most  important  single  regulation  covering  all  possible 
risks  of  losses  to  the  vessel  is  the  insurance  clause  (which  will 
be  described  in  a  following  section).  The  power  of  the  trustee 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  insurance  clause  should  he 
quite  ahsolute,  as  the  sole  equity  is  in  the  vessel  itself.  To 
allow  insurance  to  be  taken  out  in  questionable  companies,  or 
the  premiums  to  lapse  for  a  w^ck,  or  the  vessel  to  make  a  voy- 
age after  the  open  season,  might  result  in  the  whole  equity  being 
destroyed  if  a  maritime  storm  or  fire  should  occur.  All  other 
claims  that  might  arise  against  the  vessel,  such  as  mechanics' 
liens,  admiralty,  statutory  or  other  liens  or  claims,  should  be 
immediately  settled  by  the  mortgagee,  for  the  failure  to  do  this 
constitutes  a  default. 

Current  obligations  should  never  exceed  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  original  amount  of  the  mortgage.  A  failure  to  regulate 
current  obligations  would  destroy  the  efifcetivencss  of  the  com- 
pany's serial  retirement  and  the  increase  in  the  equity  of  the 
funded  obligations.  And  these  current  obligations  might  be  of 
such  a  character  that  they  would  have  priority  to  any  other 
claims.  Again,  failure  to  comply  with  these  limitations  could 
be  made  grounds  for  defalcation  by  the  mortgagee. 

All  lake  steamship  bonds  are  redeemed  in  serial  payments, 
while  the  majority  of  the  ocean-going  vessels  have  the  sinking 
fund  provisions.  There  is  no  question  that  the  serial  payment 
is  the  only  dependahle  method  of  redemption  for  steam.ship 
bonds.  Practically  all  of  the  outstanding  bonds  mature  in  ten 
annual  payments.     Seldom  should  the  duration  of  these  bonds 
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extend  beyond  fifteen  years,  because  the  first-class  insurance 
ratings  of  vessels  are  for  twenty  years,  and  a  sufficient  nmr^in 
should  be  allowed,  and  also  because  it  is  a  safer  fcuarantee 
against  the  losses  that  might  occur  from  changing  conditions 
affecting  water  transportation. 

Insurance. — Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  all  possible 
losses  which  in  any  way  might  affect  the  equity  of  the  bond- 
hohJer  are  fully  protected  by  insurance.  The  risks  involved  in 
maritime  business  are  relatively  much  larger  than  those  in  any 
other  t>i>e  of  corporation,  especially  where  a  bond  issue  is  made 
on  one  vessel.  Even  a  company  having  vessels  scattered  in 
various  lake  ports  may  suffer  heavy  loss  should  a  wide-spread 
maritime  storm  occur.  Without  a  sufficient  amount  of  insur- 
ance to  cover  all  losses,  a  ship  bond  can  only  have  a  very  highly 
speculative  value  and  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
investment  class. 

The  insurance  companies'  forms  and  the  respective  amounts 
of  all  policies  should  be  approved,  and  assigned  as  collateral 
security  to  the  trustee  in  case  of  loss  by  indemnity  or  destruc- 
tion of  property  during  the  life  of  the  bonds.  The  trustee 
should  be  further  empowered  to  prosecute  and  bring  any  nec- 
essary action  in  the  courts,  *'to  recover  any  and  all  insurance 
monej's  which  may  become  due  and  payable  under  any  of  said 
policies  of  insurance."'  The  amount  of  the  insurance  should 
be  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  a  single  vessel  than 
of  a  fleet,  as  the  risk  involved  in  the  former,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  much  larger  than  in  the  latter.  Most  authorities 
maintain  that  the  insurance  on  a  single  boat  should  be  no  lem 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  bonds 
outstanding.  But  the  larger  risk  involved,  in  the  security  of 
bonds  on  a  single  vessel,  as  compared  to  the  bonds  on  a  fleet,  is 
so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  discussion. 

Further,  the  in.surance  should  provide  in  detail  that  all 
**%'e«sel  property"  covered  by  the  mortgage  "should  be  insured 
against  loss  by  fire,  and  against  all  marine  risks  and  disasters, 
general  and  partictilar  average  and  collision  liability  including 


■Mortgage  Peed  of  VoJcsa  Steainsblp  Company  (datiKl  Jan.  1,  UOT).. 
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also  protection  and  indemnity  insurance  (on  fonUi  covering, 
among  other  things,  liability  for  injuries  to  persons.)"'  .  .  . 
**That  it  [the  steamship  company]  will  navigate  said  vessel  at 
all  times  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  said  insurance 
policies,  complying  with  atl  the  provisions  thereof,  and,  that 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  navigation  and  prior  to  the 
time  limit  in  said  policies  for  the  expiration  of  the  maritime 
insurance  covered,  it  will  lay  up  said  vessel  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  said  policy  or  policies  so  that  the  same  shall  always 
be  kept  in  full  force  and  effect"  and  the  trustee  in  this  par- 
ticular case  must  be  given  proper  notification  of  all  of  these 
acts.* 

Michigan  and  Ohio  Laws. — The  state  savings  banks  of  thir- 
teen states  will  allow  the  investment  of  state  savings  banks 
funds  in  steamship  securities,  if  certain  statutory  requirements 
are  fulfilled.*  Seventeen  states  according  to  the  state  banking 
commis.sioners  of  these  states  deny  savings  banks  the  right  of 
investing  in  these  securities  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  statutes.* 
The  Slichigan  and  Ohio  laws  are  the  only  specific  statutes  gov- 
erning the  purchase  of  steamship  securities  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  statutes  are  so  well  drawn  up  that  the  savings  banks  of 
these  states  have  never  suffered  any  losses.  Further,  these 
laws,  which  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  conservative 
bankers,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  forcing  all  the 
securities  issued  by  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes  regions  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  these  laws.  Both  the  Ohio 
and  the  Miehigan  laws  require  that  the  mortgages  shall  be 
upon  lake  steamers  carrying  freight  or  passengers  and  freight, 
but  not  on  vessels  carrying  passengers  alone.  The  minimum 
tonnage  capacity  in  both  cases  is  5,000  tons.    While  the  Ohio 


'From  Mortgage  Deed  of  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Co. 
(date<l  Jan.  1.  11)13 »,  Article  II. 

■Vulcau  Steamship  Mortgage  Deed,  Ibid. 

The  fuUowiu^  list  of  staten  uDder  notes  1  and  2  was  secured  through 
correspondence  with  the  .savinj^s  banks  departmeuts  of  these  re8i>ectlve 
BtatPfl:  Mahip.  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Iowa.  Michigan.  Ohio, 
Kentucky,   Louisiana,   Alahama.   So«th   Dakota,   Ttah   and   Washington. 

•Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  New  Hauip.shire.  New  York, 
MassachusettH.  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Illinois,  MtK-souri.  Wisconsin,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  California. 
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Uw  permits  a  bond  issne  to  be  made  on  a  veasel  five  yoAn 
after  its  completion  and  entrance  into  service,  the  Michigan 
law  allows  a  lapse  of  only  one  year. 

In  both  states  the  mortgage  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  original  cost  of  the  yeasel.  The  reqnirement  of  the  annnal 
retirement  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  principal  beginning  within 
two  years  after  the  issuing  date  of  the  bonds  and  the  limitation 
of  current  obligations  to  five  per  cent  of  the  original  principal 
of  the  bonds  issued  are  similar.  Both  laws  provide  that  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  shall  purchase  insurance  to 
their  full  insurable  value  to  cover  all  risks,  and  all  policies  are 
to  be  approved  by  the  trustee.  A  schedule  of  these  policies 
signed  by  the  trustee  shall  l)c  filed  with  the  state  sanngs  bank 
department.  Likewise,  the  payment  for  losses  by  the  insur- 
ance company  and  the  method  of  distributing  these  incomes 
must  be  reported  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  tnistec. 

Denomination,  Duration  and  Yield. — The  denominations  of 
steamship  Ixinds  are  more  frequently  in  the  $1,000  series,  though 
a  number  of  $500  denominations  are  outstanding.  Despite  the 
general  sentiment  against  these  securities,  the  limited  amount 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  issues  are  taken  up  in  the  lake 
ports  have  made  them  as  acceptable  as  railroad  bonds.  Hence, 
the  bankers  have  not  had  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  small  in- 
vestor. The  majority  of  the  serial  bonds  prior  to  1916  were 
issued  at  par  on  a  five  per  cent  nominal  rate,  though  a  few  of 
the  smaller  companies  sold  on  a  six  per  cent  basis.  The  lake 
steamship  bonds  are  usually  issued  in  serial  form  with  a  dura- 
tion of  ten  years.  The  proportionate  retirement  and  increasing 
equity  of  the  serial  bonds  have  been  important  factors  in 
placing  steamship  bonds  on  such  a  high  plane. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
INDUSTRIAL  BONDS 

Character  and  Size  of  Business.* — The  vnde  field  embraced 
by  industrials  ami  the  many  and  varip<l  infliienpcs  wbich  affect 
the  different  types  of  industrials,  necessitate  a  general  classifi- 
cation not  only  of  each  industry,  but  often  of  a  particular 
branch  of  a  single  industry,  Even  to  classify,  for  example,  all 
companies  manufacturinj?  machinery  under  one  head  and  to 
analyze  them  on  the  same  basis,  would  frequently  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions.  A  company  whi^^h  manufactures  small 
machinery  and  extends  short  time  credit  would  adopt  an  en- 
tirely different  financial  policy  from  that  of  a  company  pro- 
ducing heavy  machinery  on  longer  time  credit.  Again  certain 
types  of  industries,  such  as  the  clothing  business,  respond  more 
quickly  than  others  to  periods  of  inthistrial  and  commercial 
depression.  These  industries  are  usually  forced  to  cut  prices 
in  an  attempt  to  retain  their  trade,  in  order  to  meet  fixed 
expenditures. 

Considerable  differences  also  exist  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  partly  finished  and  finished  products,  and  between  the 
manufacturers  of  necessities  and  luxuries.  Though  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  staple  food  stuffs  will  be  more  or  less  affected 
dxiring  a  period  of  stringency,  they  will  not  be  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  manufacturers  of  ornamental  trinkets.  A  com- 
pany manufacturing  a  highly  specialized  article  that  is  subject 
to  the  whim  of  fashion  may  also  find  itself  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, unless  the  plant  can  be  converted  quickly  to  another  use. 
This  is  not  true  of  companies  manufacturing  products  for  which 
a  day  to  day  demand  exists.  Such  corporations,  for  example,  as 
8oap  and  cracker  makers  prosper  because  of  the  steady  buying 

"The  character  of  fho  manaeenient  hihI  poiitrol  particularly  apply  to 
industrial  corporatiouu.    See  cUap.  Iv  for  a  discussion  of  this  topic. 
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demand.  Industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  antomobile 
products  which  in  part  can  Iw  classed  as  a  luxury  or  necessity, 
must  be  checked  even  mare  closely  to  discover  the  effect  of 
fluctuating  market  conditions  on  the  earnings.  The  rapid 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  truck  has  until 
recently  largely  offset  any  reactionary  influences.  Eventually, 
the  industry  will  settle  to  a  normal  growth,  and  like  the  shoe 
industry,  shift  from  a  speculative  to  a  well-established  basis  and 
consequently  yield  a  more  constant  rate  of  return.  A  fad 
quickly  developed  for  bicycle  riding  just  before  the  automobile 
became  commercially  practical,  and  in  five  years  a  large  bicycle 
industry  was  established.  With  the  increasing  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  major  part  of  the  demand  for  bicycles  disappeared 
as  quickly  as  it  had  developed.  The  manufacturers  who  were 
not  shrewd  enough  to  anticipate  this  almost  entire  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  bicycle  business  were  forced  into  receivership. 

Industrials  tend  to  var>'  in  eflHciency  with  the  size  of  the 
organization.  In  many  ca.ses  unusual  efficiency  is  obtained  in 
the  large  enterprises,  yet  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  its  brief  before  the  United  States  District  Court,  maintained 
that  there  is  a  limitation  of  efficiency  in  large  scale  production.' 
Greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  a  small  plant  has  often 
offset  the  advantages  normally  accruing  to  large  scale  organi- 
zation. 

While  there  is  other  evidence  indicating  the  necessity  of  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  continuing  advantages  of  ever- 
increasing  large  scale  production,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  average  well  managed  large  corporation  has  a  decided  finan- 
cial advantage.  To  the  investor,  this  is  of  the  more  immediate 
importance.  The  banker  can  offer  more  advantageous  terms 
on  the  large  loans  npo<]ed  for  corporate  purposes  by  a  large 
corporation,  other  things  being  equal,  than  he  can  to  the  smaller 
corporation  with  its  less  easily  negotiable  loans. 

Conipetitton. — Hailroads  and  street  railways  are  at  least 
limited  monopolies,  but  few  industrials  are  ever  free  from  com- 
petition.    An  industrial  corporation  manager  putting  out  a 


*AUtrttct  limited  8totf$  Huprrmc  Court  Dcci^ion^  1020 
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single  product  may  waken  to  find  that  overnight  some  new 
process  (which  will  entirely  displace  his  own)  has  been  in- 
vented. The  success  of  a  great  advertising  campaign,  an  advan- 
tage in  locality,  replacement  by  jTuperior  patents,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  new  and  shifting  conditions  often  create  competition 
that  makes  serious  inroads  into  a  corporation's  profits. 

The  change  of  a  freight  rate  or  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause,  may  deprive  the  corporation  of  a 
part  at  least  of  the  advantages  of  location  and  check  the  devel- 
opment of  a  company  that  would  otherwise  give  great  promise. 
A  more  cleverly  devisetl  campaign  of  advertising  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  tide  of  customers  to  another  company. 
Superior  purchasing  ability,  a  better  quality  of  goods,  a  more 
acceptable  handling  of  customers,  a  better  method  of  delivery, 
a  greater  elasticity  in  credit,  etc.,  these  separately  or  combined 
may  turn  the  tide;  and  such  is  the  psychology  of  the  crowd, 
that  often  fashion *s  stamp  of  approval  is  enough  to  control 
the  market. 

Even  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation'  has  nnl  retained 
the  measure  of  control  of  the  steel  market  it  first  possessed.  Its 
almost  complete  control  of  ore  supply  only  stimulated  to  greater 
endeavor  the  efforts  of  its  rivals  in  the  discovery  of  new  sup- 
plies. The  first  great  leather  combination,  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  at  the  time  of  its  organization  failed  to  con- 
sider that  under  the  old  process  then  in  use  hides  could  be 
tanned  in  small  quantities  as  cheaply  as  in  large  quantities,  and 
competition  soon  forced  reorganization.  The  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  reciprocating  engines  which  was  the 
principal  type  of  engine  manufactured  by  the  old  AUis  Cha!- 
mer's  Company  grently  hastened  the  reorganization  of  that 
corporation.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  acquiring  con- 
trol of  any  large  corporation  arc  measures  in  themselves  of  the 
stability  and  security  of  a  corporation's  market. 


>See  such  works  as  A.  Cotter's  The  Authentic  Hfstorj/  of  the  United 
Btatea  Steel  Corporation  riOlC)  ;  1'uIUmI  States.  United  States  Steel 
Hearings,  (52nd  Confjress  iMt  session,  and  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Case.  1021;  Abraham  Berglund,  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
(1907). 
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Except  for  short  term  bonds,  patent  do  not  always  offer 
sound  security.  With  the  ^eat  number  of  patents  existing, 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  infringement  and  contest  in 
the  courts.  If  a  contest  is  likely  to  arise,  this  fact  at  once 
places  the  corporation  in  the  speculative  class.  For  illus- 
tration, the  owners  of  the  Taylor-"White  process  for  making 
steel  tools,  who  had  received  a  very  large  income  from  their 
monopoly  for  a  number  of  years,  found  that  by  order  of  the 
court  their  process  could  not  be  patented.  Danger  lies  in  new 
inventions  and  processes,  for  other  corporations  are  always 
ready  to  attack  the  rights  of  a  patent,  especially  if  it  bears  any 
resemblance  to  an  existing  patent.  The  possibility  of  a  new 
patent  or  process  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  old,  prob- 
ably offers  the  greatest  danger  in  the  control  of  the  existing 
market.  With  the  kodak  patents,  certain  automobile  devices, 
and  harvest  machinery,  the  contrary  has  been  true,  and  the 
patents  have  been  worth  millions;  but  these  cases  are  so  few 
in  number  that  they  are  easily  catalogued.* 

The  reader  must  not  infer  that  in  speaking  of  these  numer- 
ous drawbacks  existing  in  industrial  corporations,  the  writer 
would  make  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  industrial  enter- 
prises. In  fact,  splendid  opportunities  are  available  in  indus- 
trial bonds,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  their 
selection. 

Management* — ^In  no  one  of  the  businesses  discussed  in  this 
volume  is  the  question  of  management  so  important  as  in  indus- 
trials. A  complete  chapter  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. Even  in  the  well  established  industrials  of  today,  no 
great  industrial  corporation  can  be  named  which  does  not  at 
once  suggest  the  name  of  an  industrial  leader.  In  a  railroad 
organization,  because  of  the  high  standardization,  it  is  easy  to 
transfer  men  from  one  system  to  another  without  seriously 
affecting  operations.  A  shift  of  an  important  person  in  an 
industrial  organization  often  leads  to  Prions  consequences.    The 


>Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  The  Careful  Investor  (1914),  pp.  206-222. 
(This  chapter  Is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  security  based  upon 
Patents  and  Monopoly  Control.) 

'See  chap,  iv,  Topic  on  Management,  Control  and  Organization. 
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problems  of  management  are  so  diversified  in  this  class  of 
corporations  that  any  standardization  must  have  decided  limi- 
tations. On  the  other  hand,  an  investor  should  always  he  wary 
of  the  long  termed  honds  on  a  "sin*?le-man  controlled  organi- 
zation." An  organization  entirely  dependent  upon  one  man, 
sooner  or  later  meets  serious  difficulties.  As  this  book  goes 
to  press,  there  is  a  corporation  of  international  reputation 
which  is  in  this  very  predicament,  because  of  its  one  man  control 
and  the  failure  of  this  man  to  rccopniizc  the  supreme  value 
to  a  corporation  of  a  well-rounded  and  strongly  **  manned 
ors^anization."  To  the  investor  in  long  termed  industrials,  a 
differentiation  between  these  two  types  of  management  is  most 
essential. 

Fixed  Property  Accotints,* — The  items  entering  into  the 
fixed  property  accounts  of  industrials — land,  buildings  and 
equipment,  should  be  given  separately,  but  unfortunately  very 
few  corporations,  even  with  the  more  complete  repoi*ts,  sub- 
divide properly  the  items  on  the  balance  sheet. 

If  the  ground  value  of  a  corporation's  real  estate  has  been 
conservatively  appraised  and  is  highly  marketable  for  general 
business  use,  mortgage  bonds  based  thereon  should  be  perfectly 
safe.  Such  an  appraisal  figure  would  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  valuation  appearing  on  the  balance  sheet,  which  should 
he  at  cost.  Of  coui*sg,  it  is  desirable  that  unimproved  and  un- 
used property  be  stated  separately.  Titles  should  be  above 
question. 

If  any  part  of  the  property  is  leased  and  the  lease  is  part 
of  the  security  for  funded  debt,  a  sinking  fund  should  be 
provided  to  take  care  of  the  diminishing  value. 

All  buildings  and  equipment  should  be  amply  covered  by  fire 
insurance  to  protect  the  business^ — and  the  security  holder^ 
again.st  unnecessary  loss.  This  insurance,  if  possible,  should 
cover  both  physical  and  business  losses.    The  latter  is  written 


'In  coDQection  with  the  topics  In  this  chapter  on  Fixed  Property 
Account,  Popreciatlon  ami  Worliine  Capltnl  roview  the  fi>thjprt  mnttpr 
in  chnp.  ix,  Snine  duplirnrloii  will  ho  foiaul  of  tbo  mntf^rliil  In  tliis 
chapter,  but  It  Ik  thought  licst  to  treat  the  material  cousecutlvtly  despite 
the  duplication. 
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only  for  the  very  hi^est  type  of  industrial  coriwralion,  owing 
to  the  moral  risk  involved  during  dull  periods. 

Depreciation, — Equipment  and  buildings  should  be  carried 
at  cost  with  a  sufficient  reserve  to  cover  depreciation.  No  gen- 
eral rule,  as  is  intimated  under  the  general  discussion  of  depre- 
ciation," can  be  adopted  to  cover  any  particular  plant.  Ma- 
chinery is  verj'  much  better  taken  care  of  by  some  organizations 
than  by  others,  and  this  care,  of  course,  lengthens  its  life.  But 
with  the  average  business  the  general  rate  of  depreciation 
applied  to  that  class  of  industry  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  close 
enough  approximation  for  its  acceptance  in  the  investor 'a 
analysis. 

A  sound  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of  any  cor- 
poration should  clearly  distinguish  between  capital  and  reve- 
nues. The  failure  to  do  so  confuses  investment  and  income. 
Until  recently,  but  a  very  limited  number  of  industrials  took 
cognizance  of  this  in  their  financial  policy.  As  a  result,  time 
and  again  corporations  have  paid  out  in  dividends,  earnings 
that  should  have  been  charged  to  offset  the  depreciation  of  the 
plant  or  equipment.  Though  the  effect  of  efficiency  and  depre- 
ciation must  be  differentiated  and  a  failure  to  allow  correctly 
for  depreciation  may  not  affect  efficiency  on  the  same  pro  rata 
basis,  it  may  become  a  very  serious  impairment  to  eiBciency  in 
certain  lines  of  industry.  Sooner  or  later,  obsolescence  or  in* 
adequacy  will  force  a  replacement.  If  provisions  for  deprecia- 
tion have  not  been  made,  existing  book  values  will  be  mis- 
leading. 

Even  where  depreciation  has  been  considered,  corporations 
have  very  frequently  followed  no  definite  policy,  other  than 
making  allowances  on  the  basis  of  "fat  and  lean  years."  Where 
gron  income  fluctuates  in  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  at 
somewhat  equally  measured  intervals,  such  a  mctluKl  will  givo 
a  fairly  true  portrayal  of  plant  values.  But  where  the  fluctua- 
tions are  wide,  irregular  and  especially  at  long  intervals,  or 
where  allowances  are  made  at  pleasure,  plant  values  as  repre- 
sented   by    the   bookkeeper    may    be    largely   fictitious.     The 

•Chap.  T. 
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accepted  accounting  methods  and  regulation  requirements  of 
railroads  have  alfnost  eliminated  difficulties  of  this  kind  in  these 
corpoi*ations ;  but  the  non-acceptance  of  sound  accounting  by 
many  industrial  corporations  has  resulted  in  many  questionable 
conclusions  being  drawn  from  these  data. 

Maintenance. — "While  maintenance  as  an  account  is  differ- 
ent from  depreciation,  tlie  source  for  its  provision  should  be 
the  same,  namely,  a  charge  against  operation.  Weak  corpora- 
tions find  maintenance,  next  to  depreciation,  the  easiest  item  to 
neglect  in  their  accounts.  The  immediate  effects  of  skimping 
maintenance  may  not  bo  so  serious,  hut  ultimately  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  plant  must  suffer  and  physical  depreciation  be 
greatly  accelerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  outlays,  for  additions  to  the  plant  are 
sometimes  systematically  concealed,  being  charged  to  the  main- 
tenance account  which  virtually  turns  part  of  this  account  into 
a  secret  reserve.  Where  an  inside  controlling  interest  has 
desired  to  conceal  the  amount  of  current  earnings  from  the 
minority  holders,  surcharging  the  maintenance  account  has 
often  been  resorted  to.  This  practice  of  concealing  earnings 
under  the  cloak  of  depreciation  or  maintenance  may  cause  a 
sagging  of  the  security  price,  and  enable  the  controlling  inter- 
ests to  acquire  securities  at  low  prices  but  to  the  loss  of  the 
deceived  minority  security  holders. 

GoodxvUL — "Goodwill  as  defined  by  one  author  is  an  im- 
material or  intangible  asset  which  represents  the  value  of  su- 
perior organization,  high  reputation,  advantageous  location,  or 
any  other  circumstance  which  gives  greater  carrying  power  to 
a  business  than  ordinary  rctuims  upon  capital  cost  invested."* 
Normally,  then,  a  new  enterprise  should  seldom  have  any  good- 
will represented  in  its  accounts,  as  the  advantages  of  this  asset 
usually  can  only  be  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  a  growing  con- 
cern. But  a  new  organization  or  a  reorganization  growing  out 
of  receivership  frequently  evaluates  goodwill  on  the  basis  of 
estimated   earnings,   and  the  overly  sanguine  expectations  of 


'Johu  Bauer,  Reprtnt  from  The  Accountant   (Englaud),  December 
13,  1013.  p.  2. 
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■peculative  promoters  have  frequently  led  to  unrealized  antioi- 
pntions.  resulting  in  Iohr  continued  sag^ng  prices  of  the  secu- 
rities or  bankruptcy  of  the  corporal  ion.  Where  these  estimates 
are  realized  within  a  reasonable  time,  there  can  be  no  vei 
Kerious  objection  to  pivinff  them  value,  as  they  are  added  proof 
of  the  efficiency  and  judgment  of  the  management.  But  only 
in  very  rare  instances  can  good  will  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  property  equity  in  securing  a  bond  issue. 

Where  the  necessary  earnings  of  a  corporation  have  the  nor- 
mal range  of  fluctuations,  the  valuation  of  goodwill  (as  far  as 
the  investor's  interests  arc  concerned)  is  a  simple  matter.  If 
it  is  correctly  separated  from  other  property  accounts,  and  a 
fair  return  on  the  business  determined,  the  earnings  above  the 
amount  (at  the  determined  rate)  on  the  total  investments,  capi- 
talized, would  give  the  value  of  goodwill  on  the  basis  of  the 
going  concern.  Ample  mar^n  should  be  allowed,  as  in  the 
security  upon  fixed  property. 

Working  Capital* — The  condition  of  accounts  embodied 
under  working  capital,  reveal  to  a  large  extent  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  an  industrial  company.  The  lack  of  working  capi- 
tal has  been  the  most  frequent  cause  for  the  failure  of  indu.v 
trial  corporations,  and  it  is  alwaj's  a  temptation  for  the  man- 
agement to  use  this  working  capital  for  speculative  purposes, 
particularly  during  periods  of  inflation,  the  very  time  it  should 
be  most  zealou-sly  guarded.  Great  danger  exists  to  the  corpora- 
tion which  weakens  its  working  capital  through  payment  of 
unjustified  dividends  or  through  over-expansion  in  the  necumu- 
lation  of  inventories,  such  as  existed  in  many  industrial  cor- 
porations at  the  end  of  1920. 

Theoretical  working  capital  as  heroin  defined,  may  have 
been  the  same  for  a  company  in  1920  as  in  1914.  even  though 
the   inventories   increased  into   the  millions  and   were  offset 


■••Worklnff  capital  or  NVf  rnrront  ARscfs  nrp  tlip  not  free  ijuirk 
■we(f  of  a  ourp(»rtttlon.  not  ucinall.v  elven  on  a  balance  (th(>et  fonnil  \\y 
•utitractinff  CTirrent  llnbUItlo*  from  ctirront  ««»etfi."  rUntoa  Colrcr, 
Uoir  to  Anttiyzt'  Jnduntrinl  S<^ruriri4^*   (1019),  p.  15a 

Tho  lorin  workfnfT  f-apltnl  \h  Incinclr  tisod  aod  the  rcador  ftlumlil  nm- 
■tantly  wntrh  ttip  luniM-  In  wlilcli  the  term  la  used.  Some  indiifltrtfll 
ctrciilflrti.  for  f.vnmpl<'.  refer  to  working  cnpttal  as  tbc  amount  of  tlw 
toiol  riirrmt  oRM-ta. 
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by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  current  payables.  The 
<letailed  examination  of  the  accounts,  however,  shows  an  entirely 
different  condition.  Goods  may  become  unsalable,  at  least  at 
anything  like  the  price  paid,  while  bills  payable  have  to  he  met. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  disastrous.  In  other  words,  working 
capital  must  never  be  considered  apart  from  the  individual 
condition  of  both  current  assets  and  current  liabilities. 

After  the  amount  of  the  workinpr  capital  funds  are  deter- 
mined for  any  company,  it  is  essential  to  find  out  first,  what  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  company  in  appropriating  funds  out  of 
current  income  to  meet  an  expanding  need  of  working  capita]. 
These  funds  may  come  from  the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks, 
from  commercial  credit  or  from  current  earnings.  If  the 
needed  appropriations  have  come  from  the  last  named  over  a 
scries  of  years,  the  company  will  normally  show  unusual 
strength.  While  stocks  or  both  bonds  and  stocks  must  bo 
issued  in  the  initial  luunrhin^  of  a  company  or  in  a  large  im- 
mediate expansion,  the  continued  drawing  of  all  working  capi- 
tal from  the  outside  will  reflect  weaknesses  in  the  company.  A 
comparLson  of  industrial  corporations  which  have  obtained 
working  funds  from  earnings,  with  others  which  have  freely 
issued  securities,  will  show  that  on  the  average  the  financial 
position  of  the  former  will  average  better,  and  the  price  of 
their  securities  will  reflect  the  influence  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive management. 

The  use  of  commercial  credit,  usually  necessary  at  certain 
times  of  each  3'ear,  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
company  and  upon  the  banking  connections  it  possesses.  Wlien 
there  is  a  need  of  largo  working  capital  during  only  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year,  there  is  unfiuestionahly  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  securing  a  part  of  this  fund  from  the  banks.  The  im- 
portant consideration  here,  however,  is  not  only  whether  the 
corporation  is  strong  enough  to  receive  an  extension  of  credit, 
if  necessary,  but  also  whether  it  will  be  able  to  secure  the  funds 
in  a  strained  market.  While  one  corporation  may  fail  because 
its  banking  connections  are  not  strong  enough  for  it  to  obtain 
the  extension  of  a  ]oan»  another  corporation  will  weather  a 
strain  because  of  its  ability  to  secure  a  loan. 
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Another  important  consideration  in  the  analysis  of  work- 
ing cnpital  is  the  examination  of  the  individual  items  of  current 
accounts  in  industrial  corporations.  The  easiest  and  most 
effective  jugjriing  can  be  and  has  been  done  in  the  handling  of 
current  assets  and  liabilities.  The  neatest  abuse,  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  manipulation  of  inter-company  accounts  between 
the  subsidiaries  of  a  holding  company.  This  can  easily  be  done 
if  a  consolidated  income  statement  is  not  issued.  If  such  a 
statement  is  obtained,  as  well  as  the  individual  income  state- 
ments and  balance  sheets  of  the  subsidiaries,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  acquire  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  current  accounts. 

Where  securities  are  held,  their  value  must  be  individually 
checked.  Securities  carried  as  the  assets  of  the  company  are 
often  those  of  subsidiary  companies.  They  should  be  carrieil  as 
fixed  Mssets  or  more  preferably  as  separate  accounts  and  not  as 
current  assets  as  some  companies  carry  them.  If  there  are 
large  security  holdings  of  outside  companies,  their  value  must 
be  determined;  first,  on  the  strength  of  the  is.suing  company 
and  second,  on  their  convertibility.  For.  should  these  securities 
not  be  readily  convertible  without  sacrifice,  they  would  possess 
little  value  to  the  corporation  for  current  needs  which  might 
be  the  vital  thing  involved  here.  Only  readily  marketable 
securities,  not  connected  with  or  vital  to  a  corporation's  busi- 
ness, should  be  considered  among  current  asset  items,  if  con- 
servative practice  is  to  be  followed. 

If  the  stock  of  raw  materials  or  finished  products  is  large 
at  the  period  of  high  production,  conditions  are  normal ;  but  a 
large  amount  of  finishel  stock  at  the  end  of  the  important 
sonal  sale  period  of  that  industry  indicates  a  decided  weakness/ 
If  the  company  does  a  fairly  constant  business  and  is  not  sub- 
ject or  only  slightly  subject  to  seasonal  influences,  there  are 
osually  no  radical  changes  in  the  value  of  inventory  stocks. 
except  when  large  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  price  of  raw  prod- 
ucts and  a  company  takes  advantage  of  the  market  too  long,  or« 
on  the  other  hand,  suffers  from  a  sudden  decline  in  the  market^ 
values  of  goods  on  hand. 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable  vary  with  the  types  of  indi 
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try.  A  certain  company  manufacturing  heavy  farm  machinery 
must,  under  present  credit  policies,  carry  farm  notes  six 
months  or  more.  Certain  classes  of  food  products  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  carry  receivables  more  than  fifteen 
to  thirty  days.  While  the  proper  allowance  should  be  made  for 
seasonal  fluctuations,  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  these 
accounts  to  the  gross  sales  of  the  business  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully,  A  period  of  industrial  and  commercial  strain  may 
g-reatlj'  overburden  the  company  with  doubtful  accounts,  which, 
though  on  their  face  show  a  very  strong  position  in  quick  assets, 
are  decidedly  misleading. 

The  variables  affecting  the  total  amount  of  working  capital 
and  earnings  are  then :  the  size  of  the  corporation  and  the 
volume  of  business,  the  variety  of  the  products,  the  expansion 
of  the  business,  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  and  purchase 
of  raw  material,  the  seasonal  influences  on  the  business,  the 
steadiness  and  regularity  in  the  market  demand  for  the  product, 
the  terms  of  payment,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to 
put  the  finished  product  on  the  market.' 

With  the  character  of  the  accounts  established,  the  ratio 
between  current  assets  and  current  liabilities  should  be  checked. 
Again  the  exact  ratio  depends  upon  the  type  of  business,  and  a 
complete  consideration  of  this  one  point  would  entail  a  more 
elaborate  and  detailed  discussion  than  ean  be  given  in  an  ele- 
mentary text  book,  on  the  principles  of  investments.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  follow  the  esstablished  rule  of  this  text  in  merely 
pointing  out  the  principle.  Two  to  one  is  generally  considered 
a  fair  average  proportion,  though  some  companies  show  as  much 
as  six  to  one.  As  pointed  out  above,  exact  ratios  between  the 
items  of  working  capital  must  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  business  and  ratios  given  can  be  taken  only  as  general 
averages.  A  business  having  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  might  be  in 
a  very  much  stronger  position  than  another  having  a  ratio 
of  five  to  one. 

Sales,  EarningSf  and  Expenses. — The  net  revenues  of  an 
industrial  vary  with  the  volume  of  business,  the  prices  of  the 

"Wllllaru  11.  Louffh,  Corporation.  Finonrc  (1900>.  pp.  203-204;  Clin- 
ton Colver,  How  to  Analyze  Industrial  &ccuritivit  (1010),  pp.  153-150. 
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commodities,  and  the  cost  of  operation.*  The  sales  of  indus- 
trials are  always  subject  to  fluctuations.  A  period  of  depression 
will  normally  cause  a  falling  off  in  sales  which  will  usually 
vary  to  the  degree  the  commodities  produced,  are  essentials. 
Industrials,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  can  never  hope  to  attain 
the  stability  either  in  business  or  in  profits  possessed  by  most 
public  utility  companies. 

If  a  company  enjoys  for  a  few  years  a  fairly  consistent  in- 
crease in  business  and  in  net  earnings,  and  carefully  conserves 
its  resources — especially  if  it  keeps  its  net  quick  asset  position 
strong,  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  not  be  affected  seriously 
by  normal  fluctuations  in  earnings.  Its  savings,  like  that  of  a 
successful  and  prudent  individual,  will  act  as  a  balance  wheel 
to  carry  it  over  its  difficulties.'  Just  as  most  individuals  are 
seriously  affected  by  changing  general  conditions,  so  are  cor- 
porations, and  as  intimated  above,  industrials  particularly. 
Depressions  in  general  business,  such  as  in  1908,  1914,  and  1920, 
for  example,  bring  out  the  fact,  realized  by  few,  that  business 
and  net  earnings  in  periods  of  inflation  must  be  discounted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  earnings  are  the  criterion  of  value 
and  this  means  earnings  not  of  one  or  two  years,  but  of  several 
including  at  least  one  year  of  general  depression.  If  a  com- 
pany's common  stock  holds  up  relatively  well  in  the  market 
when  most  stocks  are  falling  rapidly,  and  if  it  has  proven 
that  it  can  endure  the  strain  of  competition  during  dull  times 
when  competition  is  actual,  then  its  bonds  will  warrant  serious 
consideration. 


»The  source  of  "Income  from  Other  SourcGB,"  as  stated  In  chap,  v, 
should  be  spedflcally  enough  stated  to  prevent  its  confusion  with  income 
derived  from  actual  operations.  With  a  very  large  outside  income,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  conceal  deficiencies  in  operation,  and  regu- 
late to  a  certain  extent  the  fluctuations  In  earnings.  It  would  also  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  same  purpose  to  transfer  the  Income  of  sub- 
sidiaries, though  the  danger  of  this  is  obviated  by  consolidated  balance 
sheets  and  Income  statements. 

The  disposition  of  net  profits  gives  another  clue  to  the  policy  of  man- 
agement If  ample  margins  have  been  left  to  provide  for  regular 
but  lower  dividends,  rather  than  irregular  dividends,  though  higher 
dividends ;  this  policy  Is  positive  evidence  of  conservative  management 
And  any  company  which  does  not  create  a  surplus  out  of  earnings  upoii 
some  fixed  basis  cannot  be  recommended  a?  an  investment, 

■See  chap,  v. 
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Further,  5t  is  more  than  conceivable  that  companies  may  so 
fortify  themselves  through  conserving  net  quick  assets  during 
periods  of  liberal  earnings  that,  like  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
cotton  belt  or  in  the  "dry  fann"  areas,  they  can  maintain 
unassailable  solvency  during  any  period  of  depression  which 
they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  encounter.  A  concrete 
example  is  the  steel  industry.  Steel  is  a  "pririco  or  pauper" 
industry,  yet  certain  companies,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  so  strengthened  themselves  financially  that 
their  bonds  continue  to  enjoy  high  regard  in  investment  mar- 
kets at  timas  when  the  industry  seems  at  a  hopeless  standstill. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  whether,  judged  over  a 
series  of  years,  net  earnings  in  eomjiarison  to  sales  hold  up  well. 
Because  of  gradual  but  forced  reduction  of  prices  on  account  of 
merciless  competition,  mnny  a  company  having  bonds  well 
within  the  investment  classification  might  eventually  suffer 
seriously.  Under  such  conditions  only  such  companies  can 
expect  to  survive  as  can  produce  at  the  lowest  cost  per  wnii  of 
output  and  arc  exceedingly  strong  financially.  Yet  the  effect 
of  the  fluctuations  of  gross  earnings  may  be  very  different 
from  the  ultimate  effect  on  net  earnings.  One  company  may 
suffer  a  fall  of  five  points  in  net  to  every  five-point  decrease 
in  gross^  while  another  company  may  have  but  a  one-point  fall 
in  net  to  every  five-point  fall. 

Legal  Status  of  Indufitrial  Securities. — A  few  states  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  a  local  industry,  have  exempted  the  securities 
of  domestic  corporations  from  taxation  if  held  within  the  state. 
In  some  states  this  exemption  is  confined  to  stock  issues;  bonds 
remaining  fully  taxable.  Comparatively  few  investment  secu- 
rities of  large  corporations  are  affected  by  such  (ax  exemption 
laws.  Moreover,  the  price  of  the  strictly  investment  security 
free  of  state  tax  is  almost  always  priced  in  the  market  to 
discount  the  advantage  it  enjoys. 

Except  in  three  states,  no  industrial  securities  are  legal  in- 
vestments for  savings  banks,  per  force  of  specific  laws.  A  num- 
ber of  western  states  leave  the  approval  of  securities  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  state  officials.  Other  states  specifically  bar  industrial 
bonds  from  the  savings  bank  class.    On  the  other  hand,  two  of 
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the  old  conservative  New  England  states,  Maine  and  New 
ITarnpshire,  have  laws  in  effect  which  make  provision  for  the 
adinisition  of  local  industrial  corporation  securities — complying, 
of  course,  with  special  requirements — to  the  coveted  status  of 
"legal  for  savings  banks." 

There  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  why  certain  industrial 
bonds  should  not  be  legal  for  savings  bank  and  trust  funds  of 
all  states.  They  arc  certainly  higher  grade  in  every  way  than 
certain  '* legal"  railroad  issues.  About  the  only  recommenda- 
tion that  can  be  given  a  number  of  the  latter  is  that  the  inertia 
of  the  law  gives  them  special  privileges. 

Possibilities  in  liidnstrial  Bonds. — During  the  recent  tem- 
porary eclipse  of  railroad  and  public  utility  securities,  indus- 
trial securities  not  only  gained  their  rightful  place  as  invest- 
ments but  gained  prominence  as  a  class,  which  they  did  not 
deserve.  Investors  who  heretofore  had  confined  their  pur- 
chases to  the  highest  grade  railroad  and  public  utility  underly- 
ing bonds,  took  on  large  blocks  of  debenture  bonds  and  even 
preferred  stocks  of  unseasoned  and  highly  speculative  indus- 
trial corporations.  The  drastic  liquidation  of  1920  clearly  evi- 
denced the  folly  of  such  action. 

Seeuriticj*  cannot  be  judged  by  classes.  No  other  security  is 
80  hopelessly  bad  as  a  bad  government  or  municipal  obligation. 
A  government,  municipal,  railroad,  public  utility,  or  industrial 
security  is  desirable  if  it  passes  the  acid  test  of  analysis. 

Owing  to  the  building  of  financial  strength  during  periods 
of  great  industrial  profrperity  many  high  grade  "instantly  mar- 
ketable industrial"  bonds  are  available  in  the  market.  Only 
such  should  be  considered  by  investors. 


CHAPTER  XXVTI 
TIMBER  BONDS 

When  the  logging  and  milling  companies  were  mnall,  the 
capital  of  the  owners  or  the  amount  which  they  could  raise  on 
their  personal  credit  was  sufficient  to  produce  and  market  all 
of  their  products.  But  with  the  rapid  increase  in  consumption 
and  the  consequent  necessity  nf  obtaining  large  tracts  of  timber, 
the  consolidation  of  the  logging,  milling,  and  manufacturing 
industries  soon  introduced  tho  practice  of  making  bond  issues 
by  companies  which  desired  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of 
all  these  factors  in  production.  The  proceeds  from  these  bond 
issues  were  used  in  buying-  new  tracts,  in  building  plants,  mills, 
railroads,  and  in  providing  equipment  for  marketing  the 
product. 

The  experience  of  timber  bonds  in  the  general  market  does 
not  extend  over  twenty-five  years;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
new  securities,  the  large  returns  of  the  first  enterprises  stimu- 
lated speculative  underwriters  to  assume  unwarranted  risks. 
Another  group  of  underwriters  (fortunately  few),  through  a 
lack  of  understanding  or  a  disregard  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  timber  seeunties,  frequently  allowed  an  over  issue  of 
securities  on  a  property.  These  conditions,  together  with  a  tem- 
porary slump  in  the  lumber  industry  at  times,  fortunately 
forced  rather  an  early  reaction  in  the  development  of  the  tim- 
ber security  market.  Unfortunately,  as  in  all  such  experiences, 
a  number  of  timber  bonds  which  are  classed  among  the  safest 
securities,  suffered  from  the  odium  of  this  unwarranted  specu- 
lation. 

Supply  and  CojisumpHon  of  Timber. — The  timber  supply  of 
the  United  States  has  been  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
but  it  has  been  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  general 
public  has  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  warning  of  the 
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conservationists.  Parts  of  New  Eni^land  which  were  formerly 
covered  with  timber  have  been  stripped  of  their  virffin  forests. 
The  Great  Lakes  states  twenty  years  ago  passed  the  height  of 
their  production,  the  Southern  states  are  now  producing  at  their 
best,  and  the  Western  states  are  fast  entering  their  zenith.  In 
1880,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  supplioil 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  lumber  cut.  Today,  they  are 
supplying  less  than  10  per  cent. 

No  attempt  of  any  consequence  ha.s  been  made  to  abate  this 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply.  The  only  protection 
against  the  extermination  of  the  forests  has  been  the  few  small 
reserves  set  aside  by  the  United  States  government,  and  such 
small  attempts  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  a  few  private 
corporations  have  made  by  planting  a  quick  jrrowing  variety  of 
trees  for  use  as  tics.    A  prominent  timber  authority  states: 

"No  matter  how  soon  we  start  in  to  duplicate  our  timbered 
areas  by  restoration,  it  will  take  at  least  fifty  years  to  grow 
medium  sized  soft  wood  trees,  which  will  produce  only  low 
grade  lumber,  and  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  years  to 
obtain  large  high  grade  stock  from  the  same  trees,  and  the  more 
valuable  woods  .  .  .  the  period  will  run  from  three  hundred 
to  two  thousand  years  to  attain  the  present  growth  of  these  old 
forests  .  .  .  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  for  the  shortest  peri(Hl 
mentioned,  it  will  cost,  with  interest  on  the  investment  and  other 
carrying  charges,  $15  to  $20  per  thousand  stunipnge  anil  the 
yield  will  be  a  common  and  coarse  grade  of  luniljcr.  When  you 
go  beyond  that  period  for  harvesting,  you  make  the  operation 
practically  an  economic  impossibility.'" 

The  cost  of  lumber  just  prior  to  the  War  was  approximately 
eight  times  what  it  was  in  1850.  In  1920  the  sawmills  of  the 
United  States  produced  more  than  twice  as  many  feet  of  lum- 
ber as  in  1900.  This,  however,  accounts  for  only  one-half  of 
the  timber  cut.  The  use,  for  example,  of  wood  pulp  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  the  United 
States  furnished  its  entire  supply  of  wood  pulp,  but  now  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  imported. 

The  Unitetl  States  also  exports  building  timber  to  almost  all 
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of  the  important  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  These  exports 
take  about  one-third  of  the  net  output  of  the  United  States. 
^Vith  the  easier  access  of  the  WcKteru  timber  area  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  output  of  this 
Western  area  must  materially  increase  in  the  next  few  years. 
"While  the  wood-pulp  supply  in  the  United  States  is  now  larpjely 
supplemented  by  the  imports  from  Canada^  the  standing  tim- 
ber of  Canada  has  been  greatly  overestimated.'  The  Canadian 
Government  now  estimates  her  standing  timber  to  be  approxi- 
mately one-third  that  of  the  United  States.  Too  little  is  known 
of  the  forests  of  South  America  to  estimate  their  ultimate  effect 
on  the  output  of  the  United  States, 

'*The  forests/'  staters  Giifnrd  Pinehot,  "arc  being  cut  three 
times  faster  than  the  natural  growth.  I  estimate  that  in  forty 
years,  unless  somethinf^  radical  is  done  towards  the  ronserva- 
tion  of  this  resource,  the  commercial  forests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  ffone."  Authorities  have  variously  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  the  timber  supply  in 
the  United  States  will  be  exhausted  in  from  twenty  to  seventy- 
five  years. 

Control  of  the  Timber  Supphf. — The  concentration  in  the 
control  of  the  standiuf^  timber  in  tlie  United  States  has  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  securities  issued  in  this 
indnstry.  With  less  than  150  million  dollara  of  timber  bonds 
distributed  among  the  general  public,  and  the  industry  valued 
at  from  ten  to  fifteen  billions,  the  evidence  of  concentration  is 
apparent.  While  the  federal  government  has  been  unmindful 
of  the  depletion,  and  heedless  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
conservationists,  the  large  lumber  interests  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  conditions  and  have  quietly  secured  control  of  the 
large  areas. 

While  concentration  of  control  has  been  severely  criticised 
from  the  public  viewpoint,  the  opposing  contentions  are  that  it 
has  resulted  in  more  than  compensating  advantages.  Concen- 
tration has  to  a  degree  meant  conservation  of  supply  through 

'Archibald  Mftrshall,  the  Statist  (Supplement  (Lomlon),  Jane  11. 
1011.  (Sevrnty-flv*^  ]>rr  ortif  of  the  available  timber  supply  ia  Canada  ia 
coutroUed  by  Tnlted  StatoR  capital.) 
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the  checking  of  waste  in  the  cutting,  milling,  and  marketing  of 
timber.  In  early  days  the  industry  practiced  the  most  wanton 
waste.  Had  the  old  competitive  method  continued,  this  waste 
must  have  continued  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  it  does  nnderl 
the  economies  of  large  control,  though  increased  prices  alone 
would,  of  course,  have  forced  increased  economies.  Large  con- 
centration of  timber  holdings  has  also  enabled  these  corpora- 
tions to  establish  mills  and  factories  for  producing  finished 
wood  materials  and  furniture,  with  the  result  that  there  haa 
been  an  economiring  both  through  a  reduction  of  factory  costs, 
and  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  distribution. 

In  the  large  timber  areas  two  other  possible  means  of  tim- 
ber conservation  are  available,  which  would  result  in  great 
future  savings  to  the  people.  Self-preser\'ation  will  probably 
ultimately  force  their  adoption.  A  few  companies  are  already 
experimenting  in  a  small  way.  Firsi,  a  more  careful  selection  of - 
the  timber  cut  might  be  made  and  the  timber  not  fully  devel- 
oped be  allowed  to  mature.  The  second,  and  the  more  practical 
method,  would  be  to  allow  for  a  depreciation  fund  out  of  earn- 
ings to  replant  the  cut  area.  Every  forester  realizes  that  if 
this  latter  policy  had  been  required  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
United  States  would  not  now  be  facing  a  timl)er  famine.  But 
as  it  is  only  for  us  to  point  out  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
as  affecting  timber  values,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
problem. 

Legal  Prercquisite^t, — Pour  factors  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
timber  bond  mortgage  should  be  given  especial  consideration: 
first,  the  character  of  the  items  covered  by  the  mortgage;  sec- 
ond, the  ratio  of  the  mortgage  to  the  value  of  the  properties; 
third,  the  provisions  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber;  fourth,  the 
insurance  and  fire  risks,  which  will  be  covered  under  a  separate 
heading. 

First,  the  lien  of  a  timber  Iwnd  is  practically  always  a  first 
mortgage.  A  second  lien,  except  in  rare  cases  where  the 
amounts  of  both  mortgages  are  umall,  could  not  find  a  market, 
or  the  rate  of  interest  demanded  would  be  too  high  for  the  cor- 
poration to  carry.  The  mortgage  should  include  a  lien  on  the 
land,  timber,  and  all  appurtenances  thereon.    This  latter  item 
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would  consist  of  such  items  as  railroads,  sawmills,  flumes,  and 
other  sawmill  and  lumbering  equipment,  all  of  which  should  in- 
dividually and  collectively  be  covered  by  the  mortgage.  A 
great  many  errors  have  resulted  in  titles  to  timber  land,  because 
of  the  confusion  and  the  lack  of  records  that  existed  in  the  early 
settlement  of  new  territory.  One  case  is  cited  of  the  omission 
of  thirty-six  mortgages/  which  would  have  had  prior  claims  to 
the  bonds  had  they  not  been  discovered  by  the  attorney  of 
the  bankers.  Such  omissions  in  a  mortgage,  needless  to  say, 
would  impair  the  value  of  the  equity  behind  the  bonds.  While 
we  look  to  the  standing  timber  for  the  greater  part  of  the  value 
back  of  the  security,  there  are  other  items  that  may  materially 
affect  the  bond. 

In  some  of  the  older  and  smaller  issues  of  timber  bonds,  the 
lien  through  error  of  the  title  was  only  on  land  and  did  not 
include  the  timber.  In  these  latter  cases,  where  the  quality  of 
the  land  is  poor,  there  is  little  security  for  the  bondholder  in 
the  ease  of  default.  The  very  remoteness  of  the  timber  acreage 
may  give  little  or  no  value  to  the  land  when  cleared.  Again,  if 
defalpation  of  the  issue  takes  place,  the  omission  of  land  values 
where  the  quality  of  the  land  is  good,  and  especially  if  it  is  on 
a  navigable  stream,  would  ultimately  remove  a  desirable  part 
of  the  security  that  might  offset  the  losses  involved  in  the  tim- 
ber holdings  due  to  foreclosure.  The  location  of  the  land,  there- 
forCr  is  of  importance  in  enhancing  vnlues,  not  only  in  the  rela- 
tion to  the  easy  marketing  of  lumber  which  would  reduce  the 
fixed  expenditures  on  the  properties  to  a  minimum,  but  also  in 
the  disposal  of  the  land  itself.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
flotation  of  timber  securities  was  at  its  lieight,  a  bond  house, 
in  examining  the  location  of  a  small  company  in  one  state, 
found  that  the  cost  of  bringing  the  lumber  to  the  nearest 
railroad  would  not  leave  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  bonded 
interest. 

If  the  timber  land  contains  a  navigable  stream  that  could 
furnish  water-power,  it  would  strengthen  the  company's  credit 


'Edward  E.  Barthell.  Timhcr  Bonds  as  InicJttmcntB,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1*J12.  pp.  23-50. 
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position  if  this  power  could  be  used,  ns  it  would  ho  a  vnlnable 
addition  to  the  security  of  the  bonds.  The  value  of  this  item, 
of  course,  would  vary  aecordiiiR  to  the  location  of  the  tract,  as 
this  would  determine  whether  power  could  be  sold.  The  prop- 
erty also  has  increascil  value  if  Ihc  land  bears  minerals  in  pay- 
in(?  quantities,  and  the  by-products  of  timber,  as  tar,  pitch,  tur- 
pentine, bark,  tops,  etc.,  are  utilized. 

It  is  hiphly  undesirable  that  a  very  larjre  part  of  the  loan 
should  be  serure<!  by  plants,  mills,  or  other  equipment.  When 
the  timber  has  been  cut,  the  depreciation  equipment  accounts 
should  be  entirely  written  off,  this  equipment  ha\ing  no  value 
except  as  8<rrap.  The  equipment  is  usually  built  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  in  order  to  reiluce  the  cost  of  tlie  output,  so  that  it  is 
usually  in  a  depreciated  condition  when  the  aerca^  available 
to  the  sawmills  is  cleared.  VThen  plants  are  located  within 
large  centers  like  Tacoma  and  Bcllingham,  WashiuKton,  and  the 
plant  is  covered  by  a  larj^e  fire  risk  {guaranteed  in  the  mort- 
ga^,  a  larger  ratio  of  the  plant  value  could  be  included  u 
security,  though  insurance  costs  are  usually  too  large  to  war- 
rant suck  expenditures,  excepting  where  the  plant  is  close 
enough  to  the  city  to  have  adequate  fire  protection.  Even  then 
the  charges  are  very  high. 

Secondly,  there  is  always  a  vciy  large  margin  required  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  bond  isstic  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties. The  value  of  the  standing  timl)er  should  be  double  the 
outstanding  bond  issue,  and  many  authorities  would  claim  that 
the  land  should  Ixs  included  in  this  valuation.  In  practice  the 
loans  made,  range  from  25  to  .HO  per  cent  of  the  market  value 
of  the  outstanding  timber.  This  should  vary  with  the  charae- 
tcr  of  the  wood,  size  of  the  lops,  quantity  of  timber  per  acre, 
cost  of  the  output,  and  accessibility  to  the  market. 

Thirdly,  the  provisions  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  are  pecu- 
liar only  to  the  timber  bond.  One  proHsion  in  the  mortgage 
deed  uniformly  provides  that  the  timber  which  secures  this 
mortgage  cannot  be  cut.  This  provision  would  defeat  the  par- 
poM  of  the  bond  issue,  as  no  logging  could  be  done;  but  the 
trust  deed  further  provides  that  the  trustee  may  relcaj^e  a  cer- 
tain acreage  of  timl>er — for   illustration,  50  acres— from  the 
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mortage  for  cuttinjr.  if  the  value  of  the  released  amount  is 
paid  for  in  cash  at  the  time  of  its  release.  The  amount  paid  the 
trustee  is  put  into  a  sinking  fund  which  is  used  in  paying  off 
the  principal  of  the  outstanding  l>onds.  For  example,  if  a  loan 
of  $1.00  per  thousand  feet  has  been  made  and  the  cruiser*s  re- 
port shows  that  the  first  area  selected  for  cutting  contained 
500,000  feet,  and  the  timber  is  valued  at  $4.00  per  thousand 
feet,  $2,000  would  be  paid  to  the  trustee.  This  process  is 
repeated  with  each  50-acre  tract  of  the  acreage  which  is  re- 
leased by  the  trustee.  Thus  the  bonds  are  retired  twice  as  fast 
as  the  timber  is  cut,  so  tlial  wlien  the  timber  land  is  half  cut, 
the  sinking  fund  should  have  been  paid  a  sufficient  amount  to 
retire  all  of  the  bonds.  The  trustee,  however,  does  not  release 
the  mortgages  on  the  land  itself,  but  only  on  the  timber.  The 
mortgage  on  the  Innd  fontiiuies  until  the  whole  debt  agaiust  the 
properties  has  been  paid. 

The  majority  of  these  bonds  arc  now  issued  for  ten-year 
periods  and  retired  by  a  sinking  fund  or  serial  payment  methotl. 
Thus,  as  the  trustee  meets  the  interest  charges^  ho  also  retires  a 
portion  of  the  principal  as  each  serial  payment  falls  due,  thus 
increasing  the  security  of  the  bonds  still  outstanding.  A  recent 
tendency  is  to  make  the  first  payments  of  these  bonds  from  two 
to  three  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  in  order  to  assist  the 
corporation  through  the  development  stage.  This  period  should 
not  be  less  than  five  years,  A  number  of  companies  have  met 
with  embarrassment  because  they  were  required  to  make  these 
payments  too  soon.  The  trust  deeds  usually  further  provide 
that  the  corporation  may  call  the  bonds  in  part  or  in  whole  oa 
any  interest  date  at  a  stipulated  premium  price  plus  the  accrued 
interest,  and  a  number  of  (he  successful  companies  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision. 

Timber  bonds  arc  frequently  endorsed  by  private  indi- 
viduals. The  long  experience  and  ability  in  the  timber  business 
and  the  large  personal  fortunes  of  the  men  controlling  the 
industry  become  a  good  guarantee  for  the  security  of  these 
bonrls.  Occasionally,  the  land,  instead  of  being  owned  in  fee, 
la  held  under  lease  with  the  right  to  cut  (he  timber.  But  as  a 
rule  timber  lands  are  held  in  fee.    Bond  houses  are  reluctant 
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to  lend  large  amounts  on  leased  properties  because  of  the  in* 
creased  possibilities  of  complications. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  on  legal  requisites,  a  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  the  possible  effect  which  serial  payments, 
under  certain  contracts,  might  have  on  the  safety  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  charges  and  principal.  When  the  serial 
pa>TTient  must  be  met  without  qualification,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  continue  cutting  timber  in  order  to  meet  the  maturing 
nbligationSf  though  these  pajTnents  might  more  profitably  be 
postponed.  If  the  price  of  lumber  temporarily  falls,  the  mar- 
gin of  security  is  wiped  out  by  this  forced  sale  process.  And 
if  the  market  is  also  glutted,  it  may  result  in  the  corporation 
being  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  This  is  the  embarrassment 
that  a  few  companies  experienced  just  prior  to  the  War.  Where 
the  market  can  absorb  the  output,  especially  if  prices  are  ad- 
vancing, this  difficulty  cannot  arise.  Though  the  prices  of 
forest  products  are  much  higher  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  acreages  arc  al.so  often  pur- 
chased at  the  increased  prices,  and  consequently  these  corpora- 
tions have  much  narrower  margins  in  their  own  equity. 

Fire  RisJis. — The  claim  made  by  bond  houses  dealing  in  tim- 
ber securities  that  no  serious  fires  now  occur  in  commercial  tim- 
ber cannot  bo  accepted  in  its  entirety.  While  the  records  of 
certain  timl)er  bond  houses  do  show  an  absence  of  fire  losses  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  testimony  of  forestry  experts  does  not 
altogether  agree  with  this  evidence.  It  is  true  that  the  reports 
of  the  latter  include  not  only  mercantile  timber,  but  also  forest 
reserves.  With  the  improved  ranger  organizations  of  the  United 
States  and  a  few  large  lumber  interests,  the  losses  in  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  this  service  are  largely  confined  to  young 
growth  and  small  areas  in  matured  forests.  It  is  probable  that 
in  75  per  cent  of  the  private  forests,  there  is  no  attempt  at  fire 
protection.'  The  majority  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  forest 
fires  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  nevertheless,  at  frequent  intervals 
large  losses  have  occurred.  While  the  largest  fire  losses  take 
place  in  young  growth  and  do  not  affect  the  mercantile  timber 


>H.  8,  Gram.  Thv  PHnciplrs  of  iidndlino   Woodhnd^,  p.  226. 
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supply,  they  do  affeet  the  future  supply.  According  to  M. 
E.  Griffith,  State  Forester  (1908)  of  Wisconsin,  the  damage  to 
mature  timber  in  that  state  in  1918  amounted  to  $9,OO0,O0C  In 
the  Bitter  Root  Reserve,  20  per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  the  Priest  Re- 
serve, 20  per  cent  of  the  timber  has  been  burned  out  in  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  United  States  Geolop^cal  Report  further 
states  that  out  of  a  particular  area  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Priest 
Reserve,  70  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  estimates  that  approximately  2  per 
cent  of  the  woodlands  are  damaged  every  year  by  fire.'  An- 
other proof  that  the  risks  have  been  large  is  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  insurance  companies  to  assume  the  risk.'  Ger- 
many^ France  and  Austria,  with  their  more  highly  organized 
systems  of  forest  protection,  possess  rates  of  insurance  within 
the  range  of  possibility. 

The  fire  risks  vary  according  to  a  number  of  local  condi- 
tions. The  pine  belt  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  has  suffered 
little,  for  the  branches  are  extremely  high,  and  the  trees  widely 
separated.  Where  small  underbrush  docs  exist  and  is  burned,  it 
lessens  the  cost  of  logging.  The  swamps  of  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  parts  of  Northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Northwest  Canada,  rarely  experience  fires  because  of  the 
presence  of  fog  and  heavy  rainfalls.  Certain  species,  such  as 
the  Sequoias  (including  redwoods)  arc  prnctieally  immune  be- 
cause of  their  thick  bnrk.  Trees  with  heavy  sappy  leaves  also 
have  far  greater  resistance  to  fire  than  the  coniferous  trees  with 
resinous  foliage.  Droughts  and  dry  soils  also  increase  the  fire 
risks  of  certain  varieties  of  timber. 

It  is  often  possible  to  save  a  large  part  of  the  green  timber 
area  that  has  been  burned  over,  if  it  is  cut  within  two  years. 
This  is  especially  true  of  thick  barked  and  sappy  leaved  trees. 
'*In  Oregon  there  is  a  company  engaged  in  logging  and  manu- 


'Wiaconain  State  Forestrp  Report,  lOOS.  (Quotetl  In  Taxation  of 
ForeH  Lanttn  by  Alfrwl  K.  rhittoiuion  and  Hnrry  Joion.  p.  50.) 

"Carl  A.  Schenck,  fiome  IiuMinr»tt  Pmhtcms  of  American  ForeMtry 
(1010).  p.  20. 

'Sume  London  compauIeH  have  underwritten  rUks  In  South  America, 
but  the  rates  are  almost  prublbitive. 
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facturinp  from  a  tract  of  red  cedar  that  was  killed  over  fifty 
yc;irs  aRo.  It  is  in  an  exrclh*nt  state  of  preservation  today.'" 
Other  varieties  of  trees  may  be  left  for  several  years,  if  they 
have  only  been  kille^l  bnt  not  seriously  burned.  Suffice  it  to 
say  in  conclusion,  that  as  far  as  fire  risks  offset  their  security, 
the  character  of  the  trees  and  locality  of  the  timber  area  are  of 
the  utmast  importance  to  the  investor  in  timber  bonds. 

Th€  Timber  Cruiser's  Valuation. — The  old  timber  cruisers 
were  termed  **Iand  lookers.*'  They  would  return  after  an  ex- 
amination of  a  forest  and  verbally  report  that  so  many  million 
feet  of  lumber  were  located  aion(f  a  certain  stream  or  in  a  cer- 
tain township.  Gradually,  however,  with  the  demand  for  com- 
plete and  perfect  land  titles,  increased  competition,  and  incren:;c 
in  the  value  of  standJni?  timber,  more  accurate  reports  were 
demanded.  Now,  with  the  actual  count  of  standing?  timber 
required  by  the  conservative  timber  bond  underwriter, 
estimations  are  very  accurately  made,  not  only  of  the  total 
standing  timber,  but  also  of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  in  the 
area. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  estimations  arc  made.  Cruisers  in  the  past 
have  not  infrequently  made  dishonest  returns.  In  fact,  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  the  cruiser  has  reported  two  to 
three  times  the  actual  amount  of  standing  timber.  Or  the  com- 
pany employing  the  cruiser  is  unwilling  to  pay  him  an  adequate 
sum  for  the  cruise,  and  his  estimate  consequently  is  made  in  a 
ver>''  haphawird  manner,  simply  by  riding  through  the  tract. 
Often  a  bond  circular  will  state  that  various  tracts  of  the  acre- 
age have  l>een  checked,  and  the  estimate  made  on  the  basis  of 
this  check.  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  cniiser  may  havo 
selected  the  areas  of  heaviest  growth  to  make  up  his  check  li.st, 
and  the  actual  standing  timber  of  the  area  is  one-half  to  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  given  in  the  cruiser's  report.  No  eniise 
should  l>e  accept*^!  unless  it  has  been  made  on  a  zig-7.ag  count 


*n.  S,  Cmvcfl.  Thr  PrinriplrM  of  UnndHnn  Woodtfindn.  (Oar  lomm 
frciifi  lUwnw*.  Mljclirx  nnil  InwTtit  nrt*  nI«o  oonalilorAblc  In  noine  ari<«jt. 
In  thi^  Iniit  dccnilp  tUiiltt-r  Iiiih  lif'iMt  daiimifcsl  \>y  tK^th'M  In  thr  amount 
of  f£2..%00,ono  III  tilt*  Hlack  HUU  of  South  Pakuta  aiiU  Wyomlog.) 
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over  half  the  area  of  every  forty  acres  of  the  acreage,  upon 
which  the  bonds  are  placed. 

Of  each  forty  arrcs.  the  cmiser's  report  should  state  in 
detail  the  amount  of  each  species,  quality  and  specific  gravity 
of  logs;  also  the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  used  for  large 
and  small  poles,  ties,  and  posts,  and  the  cord  wood  or  wood  pulp 
that  mifrht  be  obtained  from  the  tops.  The  quantity  of  hark 
that  could  be  used  for  tanning,  if  there  are  hemlock  trees,  and 
the  number  of  reproductive  tree-areas  should  also  be  given. 
Full  particulars  nf  avoilahle  water,  ice,  snow,  railroad  or  public 
raad  transportation,  distance  to  market,  climatic  conditions 
nfTectini?  lopgin^,  topography,  surface  indications  of  minerals, 
and  tlio  Intul  lliat  could  be  used  fur  agricultural  purposes  are 
likewise  essential  to  a  complete  report. 

BalaiKC  Sheet  and  Income  Stafcmcnf. — One  of  the  most 
common  criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  timber  securities  is  the 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  financial  status  of  the 
company  after  the  securities  have  been  floated.  In  1915  an 
inqniry  was  made  nf  a  bond  hnnsc  concerning  a  company  whose 
bonds  they  had  underwritten  three  years  previous.  They  had 
no  information  of  any  kind  whatsoever  of  the  company.  The 
claim  made,  was  that  the  protection  given  the  bondholder 
through  the  sworn  statements  of  the  corporation  made  to  the 
tmsteca,  was  sufficient.  The  company  might  as  well  have  said 
that  so  long  as  the  interest  charges  were  paid  the  condition 
of  tlie  property  was  of  no  concern.  Needless  to  say,  this  invest- 
ment house  was  not  keeping  faith  with  its  clientele. 

It  is  as  imperative  tn  the  srn;nd  security  of  a  timber  com- 
pany, as  to  tliat  of  any  industrial,  that  its  financial  status  be 
known  as  that  the  rigid  requirements  of  its  trust  deeds  be  ful- 
filled. Tf  the  published  statements  of  timber  companies  were 
audited  by  a  reputable  accounting  firm,  they  would  serve  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  cruisei's'  reports,  for  the  cer- 
tified accountant's  obligation  will  necessitate  his  passing  upon 
this  valuation.  The  condition,  variation  or  increase  in  accounts 
receivable,  accounts  payable,  inventories,  the  handling  of  depre- 
ciation, the  setting  up  of  the  proper  resei'ves,  the  proper  allot- 
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ment  of  costs,  and  the  continued  earnings  maintained  are  all 
factors  which  the  investor  is  entitled  to  know. 

The  Market, — The  comparative  newness  of  these  secnrities 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  yet  issued  greatly  limit  the 
breadth  of  their  market.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  an  active 
market;  consequently  they  lack  ready  convertibility.  The  only 
possible  market  that  the  holder  of  a  timber  bond  has,  is  the 
issuing  investment  house,  and  in  rare  instances  some  lumber 
owners.  This  permits  the  issuing  bond  house,  where  it  pos- 
sesses the  funds  to  sustain  the  market  of  its  own  issue.  Where 
the  issuing  house  is  not  able  to  do  so,  in  case  of  a  depressed 
market  or  where  a  corporation  is  suffering  from  a  relapse,  there 
will  be  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  the  security.  The 
possible  losses  under  such  a  condition  should  be  estimated  and 
an  equivalent  decrease  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  security  be 
required. 
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BONDS  SECURED  BY  LAND 
OR  REAL  ESTATE 


CHAPTEE  XX^^II 
REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 

Mortgages  on  real  estate'  in  large  cities  are  becoining  more 

and  more  a  favarifc  form  nf  iiivp.stmenl,  Tliis  may  lie  utrounted 
for  by  the  rapid  prowth  of  metropolitan  land  values  as  well  as 
the  high  yield  of  the  securities.  By  reason  of  a^c  and  basis  of 
security,  this  class  of  iiivestnients  should  loni?  since  have  held 
first  place  amonjj  investment  offerings.  But  real  estate  mort- 
gages have  a  siiigidarly  disnrfjauiKCi]  market,  largely  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  issuing  securities  of  standard  denominations 
sueli  as  are  possible  to  railroad  corporation  bonds.  This  has 
narrowed  the  market  for  these  securities  and  resulted,  as  a  rule, 
in  a  higher  yield  than  can  be  realized  from  other  securities  pos- 
sessing equal  safely. 

A  number  of  other  factors  have  also  contributed  to  both  the 
high  cost  and  unequal  rates  of  real  estate  mnrtgngrs.  The 
United  States,  until  very  recently,  has  been  continually  pioneer- 
ing and  developing  new  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 
Little  available  free  capital  exists  in  new  localities  for  invest- 
ment purposes,  as  surplus  funds  are  usually  reinvested  in  per- 
sonal enterprises.  In  the  early  days  of  the  investment  market^ 
conservative  investors  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  states  who  were 
receiving  large  returns  on  railroad  securities  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  unwilling  to  risk  their  money  in  unknown  and  un- 
tried localities.  As  a  result,  when  funds  were  needed  for 
investment  in  mortgages,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  them  from 
the  immediate  locality,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  security  was 
easily  obtained,  for  the  comparatively  large  cost  of  floating  a 


^TluHiKh  Ri^al  Kfitate  and  Unllfllnq:  Lonn  Assodarions  bnve  a  lejrltl- 
niatp  place  in  tho  Held  of  Invostiiieiita.  thi-y  are  usimlly  uot  luchitlcd 
under  the  general  hc^iid  of  luvestmeiit  seeurltles. 
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small  loan  in  a  wide  market  made  such  a  course  impractical. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  the  exact  sum  needed,  the  hesitancy 
to  make  long  time  inconvertible  loans,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  borrowers  in  securing  new  loans  with  which  to 
repay  their  obligations,  have  also  contributed  to  the  large  com- 
missions and  high  rate  of  interest. 

In  the  older  and  established  communities^  the  lack  of  a 
standard  market,  the  limited  number  of  property  units  large 
enough  to  allow  of  the  tirst  mortgage  being  split  into  units  of 
standard  denominations,  and  the  great  variation  in  the  charac- 
ter of  property  securing  mortgages  were  and  are  still  handicaps 
to  many  real  estate  mortgages.  With  certain  properties  these 
disadvantages  have  been  largely  overcome  by  corporations 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds,  and  these  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  following  chapter.  In  fairness, 
it  should  bo  stated  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  largest  cities 
where  mortgiige  rates  and  the  rates  upon  other  securities  poft- 
sessing  the  same  safety  do  not  diflFcr  very  much.  However, 
even  on  the  conservative  mortgage  during  tlie  last  fifteen  years 
the  general  average  interest  rates  have  increase<l  as  on  all  higher 
grade  securities.'  Exceptions  to  this  may  occur  where  a  small 
village  or  town  has  grown  into  a  city  of  considerable  size  and 
rates  have  been  lowered  because  of  increased  security.  Com- 
parison of  the  yield  upon  real  estate  mortgages  refcrreil  to  here, 
of  course,  is  only  made  with  other  securities  possessing  equal 
safety;  otherwise  the  comparison  will  not  hold. 

The  large  variations  in  local  conditions  existing  within  even 
one  city  has  always  made  it  difficult  to  formulate  what  might 
be  called  the  general  principles  underlying  real  estate  mort- 
gages. This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  much  of  the  desultory 
writing  upon  this  subjeet.  But  the  growing  importance  of 
these  securities  to  both  small  and  large  investors  makes  it  almost 
incumbent  that  a  discussion  of  them  be  given. 
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Appraising  of  Real  Estate  Values.^ — The  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  rules  for  the  appraising  of  real  estate  values  is  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  analysis  of  real  estate 
mortgages.  The  frequency  with  which  variations  from  general 
rules  occur,  because  of  local  conditions  is  so  puzzling  to  any  one 
but  the  expert  real  estate  man,  that  the  layman  is  apt  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  no  iniles  for  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
exist.  Errors  in  .iudgment  due  to  these  variations  are  apt  to 
bo  greater  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  than  in  any  form  of 
corporation  valuation  and  also  will  have  a  more  far-reaching 
effeet.  At  best,  the  problem  is  perplexing,  but  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  will  be  avoided  in  a  study  of  real  estate  values  if  the 
tendency  to  variation  which  is  implied  here,  will  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  these  pages. 

The  important  questions  that  should  bo  answered  for  the 
investor  in  an  appraisement,  are:  what  possibility  is  there  of 
appreciation  in  land  values  and  what  effect  would  such  appre- 
ciation have  on  the  value  of  the  building?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  site  value  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  build- 
ing? What  effect  does  the  present  rate  of  depreciation  have 
on  the  building?    What  are  the  costs  of  operating  the  building? 

Appreciation  of  Land. — The  purchase  nf  short-term  mort- 
gages on  the  basis  of  land  value  ie  usually  not  justified.  With 
a  long-term  moHgagc,  appreciation  of  the  land  value  has  a 
perceptible  effect  on  the  market  price,  provided  a  purchaser  can 
be  found.  To  receive  the  immediate  benefit  of  this  appreciation, 
however,  the  income  from  the  buihling  upon  the  land  must  have 
increased  sufficiently  to  capitalize  the  land  at  that  price.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  mortgage  any  considerable  length  of 


'The  reader  wltl  find  R.  M.  Hurd.  Principles  of  Citu  Land  Values, 
jind  A.  P.  Bolton.  Btiiltlinff  for  Profit,  useful  texts  to  read.  The  nuthor 
has  dra\vn  the  hiriror  lunrt  of  his  deductltins  from  Interviews  witli  n  num- 
ber of  real  estate  Hnus  In  Clilcago  and  New  York.  For  the  a]jpraLseniptit 
of  luud  values  such  authorities  as  the  foHowinp  will  also  be  found  quite 
valuable:  WilHaiii  K.  Davles,  Rtilrfi  in  the  Annttal  Manual  and  Diary  of 
the  Rral  Efttatr  Bnnrd  nf  Xew  York:  »Snmrr.f'  ^j/i^tem  (i>finitdilet  by 
ManiifarturerH*  Aiipraisal  Company  of  Cleveland.  O.)  ;  wee  also  rlLscus- 
slona  on  the  Hoffman  rule,  the  Heil  rule,  and  George  J.  Gralger  rule, 
etc.  See  alao  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  of  Xcw  York  City  for  1914. 


time  before  appreciation  takes  place,  the  increased  returns 
resulting  therefrom  may  be  offset  by  the  loos  suffered  in  the 
return  on  the  investment  through  interest  charges,  taxes,  etc., 
during  the  period  preceding  this  increase  in  valae.  Mr.  B.  P. 
Bolton  has  charted  a  series  of  figures  (on  a  plot  of  ground  in 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City)  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis  illus- 
trating this  fact.  The  principle  which  it  illustrates  should  be 
applied  where  anticipated  values  in  land  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  security.  Mr.  Davis'  conclusions  show  that  had  the 
owner  sold  the  plot  one  year  after  it  was  purchased,  the  trans- 
action would  have  yielded  25  per  cent  profit.  But,  as  a  result 
of  the  check  due  to  the  panic  in  18Q3,  the  taxes  and  interest 
charges  (during  the  next  eight  years)  offset  any  increase  in 
profit.  The  highest  point  in  value  was  reached  in  the  four- 
Iccnth  year.  Had  the  owner  continued  to  hold  this  plot  at  this 
price  without  improvements  after  the  tenth  year,  all  profits 
would  have  been  consumed  in  interest  and  taxes.* 

In  property  securing  long  term  mortgages^  the  appreciation 
of  land  should  not  be  permitted  to  offset  the  depreciation  of 
buildings.  If  the  property  itself  is  held  as  an  investment,  this 
may  at  times  be  permissible,  though  most  frenuently  it  is  unde- 
sirable. The  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  the  depreciation  of  a 
building  begins  immediately  after  its  construction.  Further, 
Innd  values  are  fluctuating  and  make  an  uncertain  basi.-*  ujx>n 
which  to  measure  depreciation,  if  a  sale  of  the  property  were 
required  before  the  replacement  of  the  building.  Ultimately, 
the  income  from  the  building  must  adjust  itself,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  to  the  average  income  of  neighboring  build- 
ings. If  no  depreciation  fund  is  maintained  for  the  building, 
the  rate  of  appreciation  must  be  extremely  large  to  offset  its 
depreciation  where  the  cost  of  the  building  very  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  land. 

The  rule  that  limits  a  building  to  such  height  as  will  permit 
its  rental  to  yield  a  legitimate  interest  on  land  investment, 
plus  the  cost  of  building,  has  in  the  past  been  violated  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  tower  buildings  in  New  York  City.*    The 
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ordinances  limiting  the  height  of  buildini^s  will  sjomewhat  lessen 
the  erection  of  disproportioimtely  high  buildings  in  central 
business  localities/  The  erection  of  buikliny^t  of  extraordinary 
height,  which  might  result  in  the  lowering  of  values  of  adjoin- 
ing properties,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance building  of  New  York  City,  is  not  likely.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  property  on  Pine  Street  adjoining  the  Equitable 
Building  was  reduced  30  per  cent  iu  value  at  the  time  of  the 
eompletion  of  this  building/  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  large 
cities  for  certain  .streets  to  be  monopolized  by  particular  trades. 
A  building  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  trade  predominant 
in  one  of  these  localities  is  apt  to  prove  a  great  burden.  Resi- 
dences and  oilfiee  buildings,  next  to  retail  dealers'  establishments, 
are  more  susceptible  to  environmental  influences  than  whole- 
sale, loft  and  factory  buildings,  although  certain  types  of  the 
latter  group  will  be  radically  affected  by  the  movements  of 
railway  terminals.  A  large  modern  and  well-equipped  office 
building  in  lower  Manhattan  for  a  number  of  years  had  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  interest,  on  its  bonds  because  the  building 
was  situated  out  of  the  office  building  area.  The  type  of 
building  best  adapted  to  a  site  depends,  therefore,  on  the 
character  of  the  neighboring  buildings,  the  character  of  the 
industry  in  the  locality,  and  the  internal  movement  of  popu- 
lation within  the  city.  The  rent  from  the  average  building 
in  a  locality  will  usually  determine  for  a  builder  the  amount 
he  is  warranted  in  putting  into  a  building  and  what  the 
operating  cost  of  the  structure  will  be. 

The  Effect  of  Structure  Yahies. — ^Tlie  erection  of  high 
buildings  does  not  always  increase  land  values.  This  was  true 
of  lower  Wall  Street  and  Broadway,  Ne\v  York,  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  stability  of  location,  in  the  long  run,  can  be 
maintained  only  by  a  correct  ratio  between  land  and  buildings. 
That  is,  the  value  of  the  land  should  be  somewhat  near  the 
capitalization  of  the  net  rent  from  the  building.  Warranted 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  found  in  a  few  such  districts  as  Lower 


*R.  M,  Hiinl  ill  liiw  Pritiriph's  of  Cxtu  Land  Vahtes  (rp.  D7-121)  Rives 
a  nnmlipr  of  cases  of  Ihe  lark  of  the  adaptatiou  of  btiildinKs  to  land. 
'Franklin  Finhler,  Moody  Magz.,  vol.  xlv  (Dec.,  1012),  p.  427. 
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Manhattan  and  the  Loop  district  of  Chicago,  but  normally  it 
b  a  standard  that  should  rarely  be  depiirted  from.  If  the  line 
of  traffic  is  changing  rapidly,  or  the  system  of  taxation  per- 
mits, cheap  buildings  may  be  erected  on  high-priced  land.  But 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  qucstionublo  whether  the  invest- 
ment is  i-etuming  all  it  can  if  the  land  and  building  Milues  are 
not  in  correct  proportion. 

Mortgages  have  beeji  issued  in  the  past  on  poorly  located 
office  buildings  in  both  Chicago  and  New  York,  ^vhose  return 
on  the  total  investment  netted  less  than  4  per  cent.  Now,  if  the 
margin  of  these  loans  had  been  larger,  the  strength  of  the  mort- 
gage's earning  power  would  have  been  more  than  relatively 
strengthened,  and  the  margin  of  safety  to  the  bondholder  would 
likewise  have  been  materially  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unusual  location  may  at  times  be  acceptable,  though  any 
considerable  variation  from  the  standard  of  the  locality  must 
be  well  scrutinized  to  be  certain  of  its  justification.  Most  fre- 
quently such  variation  indicates  a  lack  of  proper  structural 
value,  and  in  the  long  run,  results  in  a  proportionate  decrease 
in  the  return  on  the  total  investment.  With  buildings  of 
cheaper  construction,  such  as  can  he  used  for  warehouses,  where 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  located  in  particular  localities, 
considerable  increase  in  their  land  values  is  to  be  expected  in 
growing  cities.  A  much  larger  temporary  rate  of  return  must 
consequently  be  demanded  on  these  properties. 

Houses,  tenements,  and  apartments  show  much  wider  varia- 
tions than  any  of  the  commercial  buildings.  Where  residential 
buildings  arc  erected  in  densely  populated  localities  and  land 
is  approaching  the  maximum  point  of  appreciation,  the  cost 
of  the  buildinfrt  should  never  very  greatly  exceed  the  land 
value.  Prior  to  the  European  war  and  especiallj'  a  decade 
ago,  apartments  forced  into  existence  generally  did  not  exceed, 
with  rare  exceptions,  from  four  to  five  times  the  value  of 
the  land.  "Under  the  present  rather  abnormal  conditiona, 
whtre  the  cost  of  building  has  advanced  very  rapidly  while 
the  cost  of  land  haa  remained  nearly  stationary,  the  former 
generally  held  ratio  of  ^vc  to  one  is  no  longer  adhered  to. 
and  apartment  houses  now  quite  normally  cost  about  ten  times 
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the  land  value.  This  condition,  however,  may  not  continue."' 
AVhea  in  anticipation  of  increased  population,  apartments  have 
been  built  too  large  for  present  demand,  they  have  often 
proved  failures.  The  disadvantage  in  erecting  buildings  whose 
cost  is  too  great  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  land  is 
that  depreciation  of  the  buildings  takes  place  more  rapidly 
than  appreciation  in  the  land.  This  latter  statement,  of  course, 
again  applies  to  construction  under  normal  conditions. 

New  buildings  in  a  district  have  not  infrequently  largely 
determined  the  immediate  value  of  the  property  already  in  that 
locality.  This  brings  real  estate  into  the  field  of  pure 
speculation^  though  a  number  of  debenture  issues  have  fre- 
quently been  placed  on  properties  of  this  character  where  the 
building  was  done  on  a  large  scale.  However,  very  frequently, 
the  anticipation  is  discounted  for  too  short  a  period,  and  prices 
drop  after  the  first  development  takes  place.  To  force  subur- 
ban land  on  the  market  before  there  is  a  real  demand  for  it  is  a 
shortsighted  policy,  for  it  brings  the  cheapest  tenants  and 
destroys  a  possible  later  development  of  more  profitable  build- 
ing. Again,  the  higher  the  rents  the  more  susceptible  is  the 
investment  to  its  environment.  The  best  locality  for  a  building 
is  one  in  which  buildings  like  itself  predominate,  though  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cheap  houses  can  be  built  in  a  good  neighbor- 
hood and  demand  a  good  return." 

In  small  towns,  land  values  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  but  the  most  general  rules  as  to  what 
should  be  the  value  of  the  building  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
land.  While  the  principle  remains  the  same,  the  ratio  in  which 
it  holds  true  must  vary  with  every  locality.  It  might  be  safe 
to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  that  in  a  certain  part  of  a  town  tho 
cost  of  houses  should  not  exceed  three  times  that  of  the  land 
value,  whereas  in  another  part  of  the  same  town,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  it  ^ve.  The  latter  ratio  refers  to  cottages 
built  in  large  groups  for  investment  purposes.  Large  resi- 
dences, strictly  speaking,  in  small  towns  or  cities,  can  have  no 


"Quoted  from  letter  of  George  A.  Hurd.  AuRiist  4.  1920. 

»R.  M.  Hurd.  Principles  of  City  Land  Values  (1903).  chap.  vUl. 
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established  place  in  the  mortgage  investment  field,  When 
foreclosure  or  vacating  of  the  property  takes  place,  the  risk  of 
a  continued  vacancy,  as  a  general  rule,  is  too  great  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  these  mortgages  for  investment  purposes. 

Depreciation  of  Building. — The  importance  of  depreciation 
to  the  mortgage  holder  increases,  both  with  the  increased  ratio 
of  building  values  to  the  land  and  with  the  size  of  the  building. 
While  the  depreciation  of  new  buildings  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  of  as  much  importance  relatively  to 
the  mortgage  bondholder  as  to  the  owner  of  the  real  estate.  The 
common  practice  is  always  to  extinguish  the  mortgage  long 
before  the  structural  value  of  the  building  is  "seriously  or  ma- 
terially" depreciated.  The  greatest  danger  does  not  lie  in  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  building,  but  rather  in  either  the 
movement  from  the  locality  of  the  trade  or  industry  located 
there,  or  in  the  building  becoming  out  of  date.  The  greater 
danger  exists  in  the  latter  case,  many  owners  of  real  estate  hav- 
ing been  spared  great  losses  only  by  the  rapid  appreciation  of 
land  values.  This  has  been  particularly  true  of  office  buildings 
and  apartments. 

A  new  office  building  has  frequently  largely  emptied  old 
buildings  in  the  same  neighborhood,  especially  if  the  old 
buildings  have  specialized  in  tenants  of  one  trade  or  profession. 
Leases  on  the  old  buildings  will  be  taken  from  the  tenants  by 
real  estate  renting  agencies  in  order  to  secure  desirable  tenants 
for  the  new  building.  In  both  apartment  and  office  buildings, 
such  movements  result  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  rental 
value  of  the  buildings.  And  as  operating  costs  usually  consume 
a  large  portion  of  the  rentals  in  the  more  expensive  buildings 
of  this  type,  a  fall  in  gross  rentals  causes  a  greater  relative 
drop  in  net  income  as  the  expensivenesB  of  the  building 
increases. 

In  appraising  an  old  building  upon  which  a  mortgage 
issue  is  to  bo  placed,  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  made  to 
fit  modem  demands  is  an  essential  consideration.  Such  bolld* 
ing^  are  frequently  allowed  to  stand  idle  so  long  that  (even 
where  land  values  have  increased)  the  property  ceases  to  glvo 
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a  legitimate  rate  of  interest.  As  far  as  structural  deprecia- 
tion is  coucerned,  a  sufficient  margin  should  be  allowed  between 
the  ori^nal  value  and  the  present  depreciated  price  of  the 
building.  The  appreciation  of  land  also  often  more  than  off- 
sets the  depreciation  of  the  building.  If  the  building  is  old, 
but  its  environment  still  good,  the  conservative  policy  is  to  con- 
sider only  the  land  value  as  a  basis  for  the  loan.  But  if  its 
environment  has  likewise  deteriorated,  the  property  should  not 
l>e  considered  under  any  circumstances  by  the  investor,  as  it  is 
a  purely  speculative  purchase. 

Building  as  Rehited  to  Demand  of  Locality, — A  comparative 
study  of  the  structural  value  of  buildings  is  more  easily  made 
on  the  basis  nf  the  cubical  tninteats  of  the  buildings  than  by  any 
other  method.  Though  this  method  of  securing  the  value  is  not 
always  absolutely  affurate.  because  of  the  variations  in  the 
details  of  the  buildings,  it  will  be  approximately  so  for  given 
localities.  After  a  given  height  or  expansion  in  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  building  has  been  reached,  the  costs  of  construction 
\vill  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  For  illustration,  the  cost  of 
office  buildings  will  increase  at  a  given  rate  of  cost  per  story 
up  to  ten  and  twelve  stones,  when  the  cost  will  be  retarded  up 
to  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  story,  and  very  rapidly  increase 
above  that  number. 

Cost  of  Operating  Property. — Operating  statistics  from 
reliable  sources  are  too  few  to  permit  of  the  drawing  of  any 
genrral  conrhisinns.  Data  from  a  number  of  individual  build- 
ings have  been  published,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
enable  the  investor  to  know  whether  they  are  representative. 
Office  and  apartment  buildings^  upon  which  most  mortgages 
and  mortgage  bonds  are  placed,  have  not  always  been  planned 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  proportionment  of  their  ex- 
penditures. The  best  way  of  determining  the  importance  of 
these  variations  in  operating  costs,  is  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
various  operating  items  separately  to  gross  and  net  profits  and 
to  the  value  of  the  total  investment,  and  from  these  proportions 
determine  whether  the  special  operating  charges  necessary  in 
rendering  these  special  services  are  burdensome. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  that  is  levied  on  the  mortgage-holders 
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In  most  states,  there  is  the  tax  which  is  levied  on  the  real  prop- 
erty. And  every  mortgage  deed  should  provide  for  the  guar- 
antee of  the  payment  of  its  tax,  together  with  ample  fire 
insurance  to  protect  the  principal  of  the  mortgage.  The  varia- 
tion found  in  this  tax  is  often  relatively  greater  than  that  found 
in  the  net  rate  of  income  from  the  building  itself.  The  unequal 
burden  of  taxation  placed  on  real  property  is  such  an  old  story 
that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  more  than  suggested  here.  Valua- 
tion hns  always  been  inclusive  of  land  and  buildings,  and  there- 
fore an  inequitable  tax  burden  has  been  placed  on  improve- 
ments. 

The  amounts  entering  into  fixed  charges,  maintenance,  and 
special  maintenance  of  equipment,  have  been  more  reliably 
tabulated  on  New  York  property  than  any  other  city  and  show  a 
ver>'  wide  range.  So  wide  is  the  range  in  fixed  charges  in  fact, 
that  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  this  range  would  include 
the  standard  of  measurement,  except  that  the  third  item  would 
be  slightly  less  proportionately  on  apartment  house^s  in  cities 
outside  of  New  York.  The  items  of  special  equipments  and  ser- 
vice devices  need  to  be  watched  with  particular  eat^e  in  certain 
types  of  office  buildings  and  modern  apartments.  Where  power, 
heat,  and  light  equipment,  etc.,  are  furnished  in  a  building,  the 
charges  increase  in  a  larger  relative  proportion,  though  excep- 
tions in  certain  expenses  may  exist  because  of  certain  peculiar 
local  advantages.  For  example  in  Chicago,  where  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  is  offering  such  cheap  rates  for  power  and 
light,  these  items  have  been  greatly  reduced  under  the  New 
York  figures,  but  Chicago  is  at  a  greater  advantage  than  most 
American  cities  in  this  regard.  In  other  cities,  however,  the 
operating  costs  do  not  approach  those  of  New  York  as  the  lower 
buildings  in  other  cities  do  not  require  the  larger  expenditures 
of  the  high  buildings  in  New  York. 

IK  PER  CENT  OP  0R088  INCOME 

^IMH-Iftl  Foiilpmrnt 
FIxod  anil  SjHi'tnl 

Qtargm        Mnliitenancp     Scrvici'n 

Warehouses,  lofta,  etc 15  to  25  5  to  10        10  to  16 

Office  buildings   10  to  20        10  to  18  8  to  25 

Apartments    8  to  18        18  to  30        10  to  30 
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Margin  of  Loan. — The  average  loan  on  real  estate  mortgages 
should  vary  both  with  the  size  of  the  city  and  the  district  within 
the  city.  In  cities  from  20,000  and  up»  conscn'ative  loans  on 
tlie  average  central  business  property  of  the  city  for  a  long 
time  past  have  been  made  safely  for  50  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  But  even  in  cities  oA'cr  400,000  the  general 
business  custom  is  not  to  exceed  a  loan  value  of  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  best  central  business 
district,  except  in  New  York  City,  and  there,  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  limit  for  Savings  Banks  loans  of  60  per  cent 
should  not  be  exceeded  in  any  mortgage  issue.  The  only  man- 
ner in  which  one  can  accurately  determine  what  this  margin 
should  be  is  to  study  the  fluctuation  of  values  in  the  locality 
over  a  series  of  years  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  loan. 
is  in  danger  of  passing  beyond  the  margin  that  is  essential  for 
safety. 

Taxation  of  Mortgages. — The  majority  of  the  states  assess 
mortgages  as  personal  property,  and  the  courts  have  sustained 

the  principle  that  real  property  and  mortgages  arc  distinct 
objects  of  taxation.  There  are,  ]iowe%-er,  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  generally  accepted  ruling.  In  California/  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed  as  part  of  the  real  estate  and  the  mortgage  is  ex- 
empt. Idaho  and  "Washington  exempt  all  mortgages  from  taxa- 
tion. Alabama,  3tIinncsota,  and  Virginia  allow  mortgages  to  be 
exempted  if  a  privilege  tax  is  paid  at  the  recording  of  the 
mortgage.  Indiana  allows  a  deduction  not  exceeding  $700. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  fixed  tax  of  four  mills  on  all  mortgages. 
Most  of  the  other  states  tax  mortgages  as  personal  property. 

While  the  law  of  taxing  mortgages  as  personal  property  still 
exists,  it  has  never  been  rigidly  enforced,  or  if  enforced,  the 
tax  has  been  shifted  by  a  contract  between  the  mortgager  and 
the  mortgagee  so  that  the  former  pays  the  tax.  If  the  statute 
prohibits  this  shift,  as  in  Cfllifornia  and  Oregon,  the  interest 


'California  and  Ort^aou  separate  the  two.  but  aUow  tlie  mortgagor  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  mortgages.  (Sav.  Soc.  vs.  Multomals,  1(H)  U.  S. 
421.) 
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rate  has  been  increased.'  This  enforcement  of  a  specific  mort- 
ga^  tax  is  illustrated  in  the  New  York  law,  which  was  repealed 
on  the  cofielagive  evidence  shown  by  Mr.  Lawson  Pardy  that 
interest  ratea  were  increaiied  more  than  the  specific  tax  on  mort- 
gages.' "The  general  rule  which  cxplain.s  the  shifting  of  a 
mortgage  tax  to  the  Iwrrowcr,"  further  statcj)  Professor  ScHg- 
man,  "may  be  mfnlified  by  such  considerations  as,  (1)  that  the 
tax  is  unusually  low,  or  (2)  that  the  normal  rate  of  interest  on 
mortgages  is  exceptionally  high,  or  (3)  that  the  demand  for 
capital  is  inordinately  keen,  or  (4)  that  the  stability  of  land 
values  is  not  sufficiently  assured  to  attract  an  influx  of  capital 
from  the  outside  and  thus  to  affect  the  supply,"" 

As  long  known,  taxation  on  both  real  estate  and  mortgages 
may  cau8«  serious  interference  with  the  improvement  of  city 
property.  If  rental  and  taxes  move  forward  at  the  same  rate 
or  taxes  move  at  a  faster  rate,  improvements  will  be  perma- 
nently checked.  But  this  is  a  problem  involving  the  landowner 
directly,  and  a  factor  only  indirectly  affecting  the  mortage- 
holder  in  its  influence  on  all  land  values. 

Convert  {f til  if  y  and  77j/po/A«rafio«.— Mortgages,  as  a  ela.ss, 
lack  the  convertibility  possessed  by  bonds.  The  impofisibility 
of  standardization,  as  with  bonds,  already  referred  to,  will 
always  prevent  even  with  high-class  mortgages,  the  rapidity  of 
exchange  cnjoye<l  by  Iwnds  of  a  well-established  corporation. 
During  periods  of  severe  depression  the  value  of  properties, 
esjiroially  those  used  fnr  particular  purposes  and  suburban 
property,  is  subject  to  extreme  relapses  in  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  recent  years  the  phenomenal  rise  in  values  has  saved 
many  hypothccators.  This  lack  of  fluidity  makes  mortgages 
eorreapondingly  less  desirable  to  the  banker  when  they  are  used 
for  purposes  of  hypothecation.  It  is  also  necewary  that  the 
banker  ascertain  for  himself  the  security  of  title  and  other 
nfa^ards  of  the  investment,  except  where  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  issueit  of  a  mortgage  banking  house. 

Dntominaiion,  Maturity  and  Yield. — The  common  objectionji 


I 


»R.  A.  P«inpl»ell.  Morffioff^  Tnrntion  fWln.  Puh.  Mhmry.  p.  00). 
■I.NWwm  l*iir«I,v,  yQflftrtffr  Tnstitlitn  ffMrf  Intcrmt  RnUa  (]000). 
"It.    A.    SeUgmso,    Bhifting    and    Incidence   of    Taxatiom    (1910), 
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made  by  bond  houses  to  the  purchases  of  mortpjages  arc  their 
denominations  and  maturities.  There  arc  no  standardized  issues, 
and  every  time  a  borrower  enters  the  market,  an  investor  must 
be  found  who  is  willing  to  invest  the  specific  amount  of  the 
mortgage  offered.  As  the  mortgages  become  larger,  the  num- 
ber of  investoi's  decrease  at  an  increasingly  rapid  ratio,  as  in- 
vestors of  large  amounts  are  mindful  of  the  necessity  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  risks.  If  a  single  investor  cannot  be  found,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  mortgagor  to  split  his  mortgage  into  two  or 
more  mortgages,  and  this  involves  extra  cost.  "When  the  mort- 
gage has  reached  a  sufficient  amount,  such  as  on  apartment 
houses,  the  difficulty  is  simplified  as  in  a  railroad  mortgage  by 
issuing  bonds  against  the  mortgage  and  splitting  up  these  bonds 
into  desired  denominations.  But  this  takes  us  outside  of  the 
straight  mortgage  as  such. 

With  the  increase  of  local  capital,  the  difficulties  of  readily 
disposing  of  mortgages  at  all  times  are  becoming  more  and 
more  minimized,  A  number  of  local  banks  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Western  States,  M'here  surplus  funds  are  now  accumulat- 
ing, are  disposing  of  these  mortgages  of  larger  amounts  to 
several  participating  investors.  The  popular  demand  of  small 
investors  for  $500  investments  is  steadily  growing;  and  with 
this  increasing  market,  local  banks  of  small  towns  and  cities 
will  participate  more  actively  than  ever  in  the  business. 

The  duration  of  the  average  mortgage  is  even  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  denomination.  An  investor  is  desirous  of  plac- 
ing his  funds  into  more  or  less  permanent  form,  but  as  mort- 
gages mature  in  five  to  ten  years,  more  freriuenly  five,  the 
investor  is  constantly  inconvenienced  in  looking  for  new  mort- 
gages for  the  specific  siim  he  has  to  invest.  And  unless  he  is 
able  to  investigate  titles,  etc.,  each  new  investment  involves  a 
considerable  expenditure  that  decreases  the  net  yield. 

Where  tho  price  level  is  moving  steadily  upward,  the  short 
duration  has  the  advantage  over  the  long-term  security,  as 
the  interest  rates  in  a  locality  and  the  slowness  of  interest  rates 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  changing  price  levels,  often  prevent 
any  advantages  from  accruing  to  the  investor.  Wliere  there  is 
a  falling  of  the  price  level,  and  a  rapid  readjustment  of  rates, 
the  mortgage-holder  is  a  loser. 
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As  X)ointcd  out  in  the  prc%nous  chapter  the  difficulty  of 
securing  small  unit  investments,  which  tends  to  offset  the  advan- 
tages of  real  estate  mortgages  especially  to  the  small  individual 
investor,  has  been  overcome  by  the  formation  of  rpal  estate 
investment  corporations  and  real  estate  bond  underwriting 
firms.'  This  lias  been  made  possible  by  the  large  inci-easc  in 
the  value  of  urban  property  which  now  warrants  the  erection 
of  larger  single  structures  on  one  site.  These  structures  have 
become  both  so  numerous  and  so  large  that  the  individual 
capitalist  is  no  longer  able  to  finance  them.  And  thus  a  field 
has  been  created  for  the  real  estate  investment  company. 

The  common  practice  of  these  companies  has  been  to  build 
or  purchase  a  large  property  and  dispose  of  it  as  soon  aji  a 
profitable  market  is  offered.  The  business  of  the  company  is 
finance<l  by  the  issuing  of  bonds.  Either  the  bond  issue  is 
placed  on  each  individual  property  or  the  bond  is  issued  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  mortgage.  The  company  retains  the  pri\nlege 
of  withdrawing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  property  and  sub- 
stituting other  property  of  equal  value.  The  permanent  hold- 
ing of  property  by  these  companies  is  an  innovation,  but  one 
which  offers  great  possibilities  for  the  future.  A  deoide<l  move 
in  this  direction  will  go  far  toward  the  separation  of  the  purely 
speculative  and  investment  real  estate. 

The  real  estate  bond  investment  hooses  occupy  the  same 
position  toward  the  financing  of  real  estate  properties  as  do  the 
underwriters  of  any  other  corporate  securities.  They  either 
purchase  the  mortgages  outright  and  advance  the  moucy,  or 


■Knr  lA^gnl  ftarlnffn.  Appralirinff  of  Rpnl  Rntate.  Title.  IncreaM  In 
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they  assume  the  responsibility  of  selling  the  bonds  for  a  com- 
pany likewise  secured  by  a  mortgage  deposited  with  a  trustee. 
These  bonds  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  ihis  chapter. 
As  the  principles  which  govern  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate 
mortgage  upon  which  the  bonds  are  placed  have  already  been 
analyzed  in  tlie  previous  ehapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  discussion. 

Classification. — The  three  types  of  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  commonly  used  are;  the  real  estate  mortgage  bond,  the 
debenture  bond,  and  the  leasehold  mortgage  bond.  The  certifi- 
cates of  partial  payment  and  guarantee  mortgage  bonds  are 
only  a  variation  of  one  of  these  three  types. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds, — The  real  estate  mortgage 
bonds  are  secured  by  mortgages  or  trust  conveyances  of  real 
estate.  They  may  be  either  a  Grst  or  junior  lien,  and  are  se- 
cured by  a  definite  mortgage  or  mortgages  which  are  placed 
with  a  trustee.  These  bonds  are  then  usually  issued  in  series 
of  convenient  denominations  which  will  make  thorn  quickly  sale- 
able by  tlie  banker  underwriting  the  issue.  The  method  of  sell- 
ing and  the  general  issuance  problems  are  no  different  from 
those  found  in  other  fomis  of  corporate  securities  underwritten 
by  an  investment  banker.  The  value  of  these  bonds  is  deter- 
mined by  exactly  the  same  methods  as  those  already  elaborated 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

When  the  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  are  sold  against  a 
mortgage  which  a  real  estate  investment  company  has  the  right 
to  replace  with  other  mortgages,  these  bonds  are  quite  different 
from  the  type  referred  to  above.  Bonds  secured  by  mortgages  of 
this  character  are  frequently  called  collateral  trust  mortgage 
bonds,  though  this  name  is  frequently  incorrectly  applied  to 
bonds  of  the  former  type.  It  would  be  well  if  the  name  col- 
lateral tnist  mortgage  bond  could  be  limited  to  bonds  of  the 
latter  type  so  that  they  could  be  correctly  distinguished  through 
their  nomenclature. 

The  privilege  allowed  the  investment  company  of  substitut- 
ing other  mortgages  for  the  mortgages  originally  securing  the 
bonds,  permits  it  to  take  advantage  of  a  desirable  profit  in  any 
particular  part  of  its  holdings  and  in  purchasing  other  parcels 
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of  rcnl  estate.  This  may,  of  course^  prove  a  danger  if  the  com- 
pany's officials  are  inclined  to  speculate. 

The  safety  of  tliese  bonds  is  determined  not  only  by  the 
ratio  of  the  bonds  to  their  collateral  but  by  the  amount  of  the 
mortgaffos  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  their  rate  of  yield. 
It  ran  bi)  generally  assumed  that  an  increasing  yield  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  relatively  increasing  weakness  in  the  stability  of  the 
property  srcuring  the  loan.  While  this  narrowing  of  the  margin 
yields  a  larger  net  profit  to  the  investment  company  issuing  the 
l>onds  on  the  mortgages,  it  generally  lessens  to  an  equal  degree 
the  value  of  the  security  to  the  investor.  A  guarantee  of  the 
principal  and  interest  then  is  highly  desirable,  but  this  will  be 
discussed  under  the  special  topic  of  guaranteed  bonds,  as  guar- 
antees are  also  applicable  to  the  other  classes  of  real  estate 
bonds. 

Debenture  Mortga{;e  Bonds. — These  bonds  possess  the  char- 
acteristics already  atlnbuted  to  debentures,  usually  being  a 
general  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  company.  These  assets 
include  both  property  and  mortgages  owned,  the  proportion  of 
each  varying  with  different  companies,  but  those  proportions 
are  not  so  important  to  the  investor  as  a  specific  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  assets  themselves. 

The  prospectuses  and  bond  circulars  of  many  of  these  com- 
panies leave  the  impression  that  these  bonds  are  first  claims 
upon  stipulated  assets.  These  prospectuses  do  not  reveal  all 
the  facts:  the  bonds  are  a  lien  upon  ail  assets,  but  not  the  only 
lieu,  A  very  heavy  mortgage  may  already  exist  on  the  property 
and  consequently  the  bond  security  maj'  he  almost  valueless.  If 
a  prior  innrtga»re  or  mortgages  are  outstanding  on  the  property 
owned,  there  should  bo  a  sufficient  margin  to  .(safeguard  the  in- 
terests of  the  bondholder,  as  these  moii gages  arc  prior  liens 
to  the  claims  of  the  Wndholders.  If  the  amounts  of  the  mort- 
gages and  bonds  are  \h')\]\  lar^e,  the  interest  charges  are  an 
abnurmul  burden,  so  that  it  will  require  a  very  large  income 
to  insure  absolute  safety  of  interest  payments.  Such  a  condi- 
tion of  liens,  with  few  exception.s,  must  be  eonsidored  pre- 
carious by  the  investor  and  the  issue  be  wholly  disrcgarde*]. 

The  practice  of  a  number  of  these  companies  at  their  incep- 
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tion  has  been  to  control  a  valuable  site,  which,  as  the  company 
has  growTi,  the  officials  have  withdrawn,  substitiating,  therefore, 
a  less  valuable  piece  of  property,  always  valued  by  the  com- 
pany's own  appraisers  at  the  same  price  as  the  original  prop- 
erty. Others  have  acquired  tracts  of  land  in  outlying  distracts 
whicli  have  had  no  appreciable  iTi'owth  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  in  which  the  promise  of  development  is  not  soon  Hkely  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  great  majority  of  American  cities  are  not  as  well 
established  as  the  European  cities  in  Iheir  environs,  auiJ  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  direction  of  their  growth  will 
be  changed  or  one  of  the  outlying  areas  will  be  settled  long 
before  another  one  has  fairly  started  to  develop.  Speculative 
companies  of  this  character  usually  fail  under  the  first  strain  of 
the  market.  A  few  years  ago  a  communication  came  into  the 
author's  office  from  a  woman  who  had  been  left  a  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  her  with  a  modest  but  comfortablo  income. 
The  letter  asked  whether  she  should  invest  the  total  amount 
in  the  debenture  bonds  of  a  certain  real  estate  company.  She 
further  desired  to  telegraph  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
purchase,  as  the  company  in  a  personal  letter  answering  her 
request  for  information  announced  that  the  amount  of  bonds 
left  to  be  sold  was  just  equal  to  her  total  capital.  This  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  the  6  per  cent  interest  on  its  bonds,  offered 
one-half  of  its  net  profits  to  the  bond  holders.  She  had  no 
further  evidence  concerning  the  company  than  the  falsified 
statements  contained  in  the  advertising  circular.  In  less  than 
a  year  the  company  failed.  These  companies  arc  spoken  of  here 
because  so  many  people  have  unsuspectingly  been  led  into  buy- 
ing these  securities  thinking  that  they  were  purchasing  an  in- 
vestment. Fortunately  there  are  not  as  many  of  these  com- 
panies now  as  formerly,  and  because  of  more  stringent  laws,  it  is 
more  difficult  for  tiiem  to  operate. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  strongest  and  oldest  of 
our  real  estate  companies  issue  debenture  bonds.  But  the  loca- 
tion and  stability  of  their  properties  and  the  ratio  of  funded 
liability  are  such  that  large  margins  secure  the  safety  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments.  With  such  evidence  of  stability 
these  securities  can  well  be  classified  as  investments.    Further, 
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tho  security  of  these  companies  is  such  that  they  are  never 
forced  in  a  strained  market  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to 
meet  maturing  obligations  and  interest  paj-ments.  Wiether 
these  bonds  are  speculative  debenture  bonds,  or  investment 
debenture  bonds,  is  determined  by  which  of  the  above  policies  is 
pursued  by  the  company  issuing  them. 

The  company  which  makes  the  guarantee  should  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  company  issuing  either  the  bonds  or 
the  mortgages.  Not  infrequently,  the  title  of  the  bonds  and 
that  of  the  underlying  mortgage  will  be  guaranteed  by  dif- 
ferent but  inter-related  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
group  of  individuals.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of 
the  security  if  these  guarantees  were  made  by  independent 
companies  controlled  by  different  interests.  If  the  issuing 
compani&H  an?  weak^  it  can  easily  })e  seen  that  in  a  strained 
market  this  interlocking  of  control  has  a  cumulative  effect 
upon  the  stability  of  the  bonds.  The  usual  charge  for  this 
gimrantee  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  company  gener- 
ally guarantees  to  pay  the  interest  on  each  interest  paying 
date,  but  does  not  always  guarantee  the  principal  on  the  date 
of  maturity.  It  provides  for  a  lapse  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
months,  after  the  maker  has  defaulted,  in  which  to  meet  Its 
obligation.  This  is  a  detail  that  is  often  overlooked  by  tho 
purchaser  of  these  bonds,  and  well  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
a  cloee  scrutiny  of  the  mortgage. 

The  same  distinctions  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  value  of  guaranteeing  companies  as  with  other  corpora- 
tions. One  of  Ihe  oldest  and  largest  of  the  New  York  guar- 
antee mortgage  companies  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  company,  however,  has  confined  its  loans 
to  New  York  City,  but  for  this  company  to  have  Kucccasftilly 
weathered  the  depression  following  the  panic  of  1893,  as  well 
as  tlie  fifteen  year  decline  in  real  estate  prior  to  the  present 
rise  in  real  estate  value,  would  seem  an  ample  test  of  its 
strength.  With  the  record  of  an  experience  of  this  character. 
together  with  a  proper  ratio  between  the  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  possessed  by  the  company  to  tho  value  of 
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the  gua-ranteed  mortgages,  we  have  a  sound  basis  iii>oii  which  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  guarantee. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgages  which  a  company  can  guar- 
antee should  be  closely  observed.  The  aggregate  amouut  of 
mortgages  guaranteed  by  some  companies  is  limited  by  their 
charter  and  by-laws  to  twenty  times  their  capital.  (The  com- 
parison here  of  capital  sliould  include  capital,  surplus  and 
undivided  profits,  as  already  stated.)  This  provision  has  been 
borrowed  from  some  of  the  European  mortgnge  companies 
which  have  had  a  long  and  unusual  experience.  A  number  of 
the  American  companies,  however,  have  placed  no  limit  on 
their  guarantees  and  in  a  number  of  cases  they  are  appar- 
ently guaranteeing  altogether  too  large  an  aggregate  amount 
of  mortgages.  For  example,  if  a  company  is  guaranteeing  a 
total  of  $100,000,000  mortgages  on  a  capital  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $;3,000,000  to  $r),000,0OO,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  if  anything  really  happened  to  real  estate  values  in 
the  localities  in  which  these  companies  are  oprt^ating,  the  value 
of  tlio  guarantee  would  not  amount  to  much.  If  tho  mortgage 
guarantee  companies  have  to  purchase  the  less  desirable  mort- 
gages in  order  to  secure  the  gross  rate  of  interest  which  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain,  the  weakness  of  the  guarantee 
is  apparent.  The  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  are 
usually  ready  to  take  the  highest  grade  of  mortgages  at  less 
than  some  of  the  guarantee  companies  could  afford  to  pay. 
Consequently  these  particular  companies  are  forced  to  take 
issues  that  are  undesirable  from  a  purely  investment  point  of 
view  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  Furthermore,  each  company  as 
a  rule  operates  in  only  one  city,  and  its  risks  are,  therefore^  not 
spread  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  city.  The  worth  of  a  large  number  of 
these  guarantee  companies  as  a  protection  to  the  investor  has 
been  very  much  overestimated. 

Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds. — Leasehold  mortgage  bonds 
with  a  few  exceptions  have  liad  neither  a  long  nor  enviable 
record  in  this  country.  Leasehold  mortgage  loans  are  prohib- 
ited by  law  in  most  European  countries.  The  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  of  insurance 
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companies  and  mortgage  bankers  led  to  the  rejection  of  Icaae- 
hold  iasaea  by  these  institntions.  Certain  exceptiona  to  thU 
euat,  as  in  Chicago  in  such  centrally  located  bosLneaa  property 
onder  the  old  leases,  where  the  land  value  has  had  a  more  than 
normal  rifle  in  valne.  Thin  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule, 
and  conaerrative  mortgage  bankers  everywhere  are  opposed 
to  this  form  of  security. 

''The  mortgage  on  a  leasehold  is  in  the  nature  of  a  second 
mortgage,  the  annual  charge  of  ground  rent  under  a  leasehold 
corresponding  to  the  interest  paid  on  the  first  mortgage."  If 
the  lease  happens  to  be  a  recent  one,  the  full  value  is  absorbed 
in  the  ground  rent  and  tlio  building  is  the  security.  Where  a 
marked  rise  has  taken  place  upon  a  central  business  property 
that  has  but  a  nnall  prior  lien  and  the  lease  is  not  subject  to 
revaluation,  such  a  bond  would  be  valuable  security.  Bat 
again,  this  is  the  rare  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  method  of  issuing  these  bonds  does  not  vary  from  that 
employed  for  the  Lssoanee  of  railroad  bonds.  An  individual 
or  corporation  leases  a  locality  in  the  business  area  of  a  large 
city,  bat  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  building 
project.  If  the  proposed  builder  can  show  to  the  underwriter 
that  the  new  or  improved  building  will  yield  a  sufficient 
Income  from  the  rents  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  lease  and 
interest  charges  upon  the  propose<l  notes,  mortgages,  or  mort- 
gage bond  issues,  the  underwriter  will  agree  either  to  sell  or 
underwrite  an  issue  whose  security  is  based  upon  the  lease  of 
the  property  held  by  the  proposed  builder.  In  the  issuance  of 
the  bonds  upon  u  lca.*<e,  this  lease  is  assigned  to  a  tru.stee  as 
security  for  the  l>ond  issue.  The  lease  most,  of  course,  extend 
a  considerable  number  of  years  beyond  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

Jnstallrmni  Payment  Planjt. — Certain  real  estate  fmrest* 
ment  companies  have  originated  various  installment  plans  to 
induce  pe^»plo  with  small  incon»es  to  invest.  As  the  business  is 
all  done  by  niagnzine  advertising,  the  cost  of  issuance  is  mate» 
rially  reduce<l  and  affords  ample  profit  to  the  company.  There 
are  a  great  many  variations  in  the  details  of  these  various 
plans,  though  the  general  principles  arc  much  the  same. 
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When  a  company  called  "A"  receives  the  first  payment, 
which  may  range  from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  it  purchases  from  an 
affilialed  company  "R"  a  bond  for,  siiy.  $200.00  and  hoMs  it 
for  the  period  during  which  the  installments  are  bein^f  paid. 
For  the  amount  paid  in,  the  investor  '*A"  receives  a  certifi- 
cate or  receipt  whicli  is  credited  with  interest  every  six  months. 
If  the  payments  are  to  be  made  monthly,  at  say  the  rate  of 
ten  dollarn  a  payment,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  months  the 
$200.00  would  have  been  paid  in  by  the  investor  for  the  bond, 
and  company  *'A"  would  now  exchanRc  the  certificates  held 
by  the  investor,  for  the  bond  it  has  held  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany '*B."  This  bond  runs  for  a  definite  period  ranging  from 
five    to   twenty-five   years  and    draws   interest  semi-annually.' 

Where  the  transactions  are  carried  on  by  one  company,  the 
certificates  are  issued  directly  to  the  investor  and  exchanged  for 
bonds  when  all  payments  have  been  made.  These  payments  can 
be  on  an  annual^  semi-annual  or  qunrtcrly  basis.  The  rates  of  a 
$1,000  bond  as  given  in  the  circulars  of  one  company,  are 


as  follows: 

Total  Ainouitt 

Seml- 

of  Annual 

Mntiirity 

Maturing  In 

Animal 

Annual 

Quarterly    Pnynicnts 

Value 

10  Years 

$71.57 

30.32 

I1S.30          ?7irK70 

?1 ,000.00 

15  Years 

40.53 

20.57 

JOM            007.1)5 

VO<tf).W 

20  YpurH 

25.05 

13.02 

0.56            513.00 

i.fM-to.oo 

Trust  Agreement  of  the  Company. — To  insure  the  conserva- 

tiveness  of  the  mort^aRC  bond  company  issuing  the  bonds,  the 
following  requirements  should  be  included:  (1)  that  the  mort- 
gage deposited  shall  always  be  a  first  lien  on  city  property  of 
a  minimum  size;  (2)  that  the  margin  of  loans  in  cities  of  cer- 
tain sizes  shall  be  stated;  (3)  that  the  percentage  of  mortgages 
issued  in  cities  under  one  million,  shall  not  exceed  a  given 
percentage  of  the  total  bonds  issued  by  the  company;  (4)  that 
a  single  bond  issue  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  a  given  per- 
centage of  the  capital  stock  and  surplus  of  the  company;  (5) 
that  the  appraisals  shall  be  adequately  made;   (6)   that  com- 

*TbiH  plan  is  based  on  anirffestions  taken  from  the  one  used  by  the 
Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  City. 
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panics  operating  in  city  real  estate  bonds  shall  not  operate 
in  farm  mortgage  bonds  or  vice  versa;  (7)  that  no  real  estate 
must  be  acquired  except  from  foreclosure  and  must  be  dis- 
posed of  within  a  given  time;  (8)  that  the  taxes  will  be 
assumed  by  the  borrower;  (9)  That  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trus- 
tees will  be  required  before  underwriting  any  bond  issue; 
and  (10)  that  the  company  shall  guarantee  and  shall  take  all 
necessary  action  in  the  guarding  of  the  investors'  rights  and 
interests. 

The  statutes  regulating  these  companies  in  the  United  States 
are  still  in  need  of  very  large  revision.  The  majority  of  these 
companies  are  organizeil  under  the  general  banking  laws  of  the 
state  which  do  not  adequately  protect  the  investor's  interests  in 
mortgage  securities.  Modification  of  the  European  statutes, 
which  are  extremely  simple  in  form,  but  far  reaching  in  the 
protection  they  offer  to  the  investor,  will  undoubtedly  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

Convertilitliifj. — Real  estate  bonds  will  never  possess  the  de- 
gree of  convertibility  enjoyed  by  public  utilities  and  municipal 
bonds,  though  they  will  unquestionably  have  greater  negotia- 
bility with  the  wider  use  and  distribution  of  these  secunti< 
Real  estate  securities  under  the  present  form  of  issuing  on  rela*' 
lively  small  local  property  holdings,  as  compared  to  public  util- 
ities, cannot  have  all  the  ideal  elements  of  a  perfect  investment 
possessed  by  a  bond  on  the  highest  class  railroad.  Each  indi- 
vidual piece  of  property,  whether  in  New  York  City,  New  York, 
or  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  or  Los  Angeles, 
California,  is  affected  by  conditions  peculiar  to  that  particular 
locality.  For  a  New  York  investor  with  $5,000,  to  investigate  a 
bond  offered  on  a  Cheyenne  property,  or  a  Los  Angeles  investor 
with  a  similar  amount  to  investigate  a  Madison  property  would 
not  be  warranted  because  of  the  costs  involved.  If  the  investor^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purchasing  a  railroad  security,  not  onlj 
has  he  a  standardized  report  from  which  to  obtain  his  basic  in* 
formation,  but  the  other  general  information  nee<1ed  to  make  an 
analysis  complete  can  he  procured  in  any  important  city  in  the 
country.  The  issue  is  large,  and  consequently  the  market  is 
broader. 
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As  the  large  real  estate  bond-banks  in  the  principal  cities 
increase  in  number,  they  will  to  a  meuiAire  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  market  problem  for  the  local  real  estate  bonds. 
To  what  extent  they  will  be  able  to  broaden  the  market  nation- 
ally for  these  bonds  is  still  problematic.  A  few  of  the  large 
real  estate  bond  bankers  have  begun  to  establish  branches 
throughout  the  important  eities  of  the  country,  and  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  the  problem  eau  be  solved.  But  although  this 
develops  a  broader  market  for  the  individual  banker  *s  own 
securities,  it  docs  not  follow  that  a  broader  market  is  being 
created  for  the  bonds  of  other  real  estate  bond-bankers.  And 
it  is  only  when  one  banker  is  ivady  Hn<I  willing  at  any  time  to 
purchase  the  securities  of  another  banker  that  a  broad  national 
market  such  as  is  possessed  by  active  investment  railroad  bonds 
will  be  created. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  elogging  of  the  mar- 
ket and  a  lack  of  ready  negotiability  of  these  securities  in  a 
strained  market.  This  condition  is  more  particularly  true  of 
deljenture  bonds  as  a  class  than  of  real  estate  bonds,  though  the 
strength  of  the  issuing  company  and  the  property  underlying 
the  seeuritiea  may  often  enable  the  debenture  bonds  to  maintain 
locally  a  comparatively  strong  market.  As  long  as  the  security 
exists  and  the  borrower  is  able  to  pay  at  maturity,  the  investor 
to  whom  convertibility  or  the  h3'T)othecatiou  privilege  is  not  nee- 
essary,  need  not  give  much  consideration  to  the  latter  features. 

In  order  to  pro-vdde  against  the  objections  raised  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  a  number  of  real  estate  companies  issuing 
debentures  allow  the  holder  to  redeem  his  bond  after  a  stipu- 
lated period  from  the  time  of  purchase.  But  where  this  privi- 
lege is  taken  atlvantage  of,  only  3  per  ecnt  interest  is  allowed 
for  the  period  during  which  the  bond  has  been  held.  This 
nullifies  any  advantage  that  the  redemption  privilege  would 
have.  Any  large  demand  for  redemption  in  a  period  of  strain 
might,  however,  prove  the  undoing  of  the  company,  for  it  would 
be  forced  to  dispose  of  its  property  in  order  to  secure  funds.  If 
a  large  part  of  its  assets  were  in  mortgages,  they  could  not  be 
disposed  of  in  such  a  period,  and  redemption  would  become 
impossible. 
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Other  MisceUaneous  CharacterisUcs, — Where  mortgages  nnd 
mortgage  lK>nds  are  exempt  from  taxation,  they  command  a 
relatively  much  better  market.  The  most  frequent  nominal 
rate  has  been  7  per  cent,  though  much  higher  at^ual  rates  are 
reported  where  large  commissions  are  charged.  Because  of  tho 
effort  to  appeal  to  the  small  investor,  a  very  large  numl>er  of 
real  estate  bonds  are  issued  in  small  denominations.  Th(» 
denominations  are  $100,  $200,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 
and  multiples  of  $5,000.  The  duration  of  these  bonds  ranges 
from  &ve  to  twenty-five  years,  though  it  averages  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  The  majority  are  callable  after  two  to  five  years  from 
the  date  of  issue,  at  a  very  slight  premium,  and  a  number  of 
companies  call  a  considerable  number  of  their  issues  before 
maturity. 

The  limitation  of  the  market  prevents  any  wide  fluctuation 
in  price.  When  tlie  market  for  real  estate  securities  collapses^ 
as  in  1907,  the  price  has  often  been  automatically  checked  at  a 
certain  level  because  of  the  lack  of  bidders.  In  a  well  securc8 
issue,  however,  this  failure  to  respond  to  extreme  market 
changes  is  of  no  consequence  to  an  investor  purchasing  to  hold 
till  maturity. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

FARM  MORTGAGES  AND  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN 

BONDS 


Hhtory  of  Bevelopmjnnt.—l'h^  rapid  development  in  the 
West  and  North  after  1865,  brought  on  a  nation-wide  speculation 
in  land.  As  a  ponsequfnce,  land  vnlnos  wero  p:rcnlly  inflated. 
These  inflated  values,  which  pave  additional  margins  to  borrow 
upon,  induced  many  investors  to  purchase  more  land  and  to 
make  more  improvements  with  hope  of  additional  profits.  This 
movement  continued  through  the  decade  of  1879  to  1890.*  Loan 
brokerage  companies  were  organized  in  the  East  and  West  to 
place  the  loans,  and  huge  commissions  were  reaped  at  both  ends. 
Investors,  attracted  by  the  high  interest  rates  and  the  reports 
of  unlimited  wealth  in  the  West,  offered  more  money  at  times 
than  could  he  placed.  Agents  would  induce  individuals  to  make 
loans  on  worthless  lands  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.  Clerks  who 
represented  agents  in  the  East  and  did  not  know  "sand  hill 
pastures"  from  "bottom  land/'  would  take  charge  of  making 
those  loans  and  appraising  the  lands.  Many  companies  held  the 
original  mortgages  and  issued  del>entures  which  were  purchased 
as  eagerly  as  were  the  mortgagPH.  And  to  encourage  further 
purchases,  the  mortgage  brokers  would  guarantee  loans. 

Overproduction  was  followed  by  a  collapse  in  prices,  and 
Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  the  same  time  siiffered  from 
hot  winds  for  several  seasons.  In  five  years,  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  stales  moved  out, 


'Intereatlnp  references  to  the  iiic!cbte<Iness  and  value  of  farms  in 
fibont  ISOO  iirf>  to  Ik«  fniinrt  In  the  t'nitrd  Htatva  Vcnnnit  in  the  Special 
Report  on  Ftirmn  tind  ltntnrn:  i'mprU-iirrifhift  Intff'hti'tlncsji.  See  also 
Jniiif^  WilUs  Ulei'd,  t'onitn.  i.t  (^Jarch,  INIM))*  PP-  S*4-10r». 

Fnr  n  gootl  general  disoiisslon  of  Farm  Morlj^a^es  see  Kingman  Nott 
Robins,  Hand  Book  on  Farm  MorttfOftes,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  (1916) 
pp.  271. 
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leaving  heavily  mortgaged  farms.  The  mortgages  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  and  the  investors  came 
back  upon  the  companies  guaranteeing  these  mortgages,  which 
in  turn  passed  into  receivers'  hands.  But  those  farms,  of  which 
a  large  number  were  of  poor  quality,  were  of  little  worth  to 
European  and  Eastern  investors  who  in  many  cases  did  not 
even  know  their  location.  Millions  of  dollars  were  lost,  and  as 
a  result,  the  sale  of  farm  mortgages  to  individual  investors 
suffered  severely  for  a  number  of  years.  But  with  the  recovery 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  century  the  sale  of  farm  mortgages 
developed  on  a  rapid  and  sound  basis. 

The  rapid  recovery  and  increase  in  production  after  1896, 
together  with  the  subdivision  of  large  tracts  into  small  holdings 
in  the  South  and  far  "West,  made  the  very  large  increase  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  possible.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  these  mortgages  has  been  somewhat  irregular.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  Southern  farmer  on  personal  credit  and  his  aver- 
sion to  fixed  debt,  the  lack  of  standardization,  the  methods  of 
tenancy,  the  continued  ownership  of  large  tracts,  the  infre- 
quency  of  transfer,  low  land  values,  large  homestead  exemp- 
tions, and  inadequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  creditor — 
all  these  have  resulted  in  a  very  limited  use  of  mortgage  debt§ 
in  the  South.  The  Southern  Central  States,  for  example,  have 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  their  farms  mortgaged,  while  the  West- 
em  Central  States  have  45  to  50  per  cent  mortgaged.  Changes 
in  the  South,  however,  have  been  rapidly  taking  place  in  the 
transfer,  size  of  tracts,  and  methods  of  cultivation,  though  home- 
stead exemptions  and  laws  protecting  the  debtors  have  not  been 
materially  changed.  These  have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  tracts  mortgaged,  but  the  total  number  is  still 
small.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  now  outstanding  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000  with  property  assessed  at  $75,000,000,000.* 

Increase  in  Land  Values, — ^Parm  land  values  as  a  class  have 
increased  more  rapidly  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 


'O.  M.  Corwln,  Vice-President  of  Wells-Dickey  Co.,  Minneapolis,  in 
an  address  before  the  Minnesota  State  Convention  of  Realty  Oicnera  and 
Dealers  Association,  St.  Paul,  January  15,  1920. 
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than  city  land  values.  This  increase  must  be  largely  assigned 
to  the  aetive  buying  and  selling  of  farm  property  and  the 
increase  in  prices,  which  has  affected  farm  products  more  than 
any  otiier  elass  of  production.  The  chief  gains  in  farm  values, 
as  would  be  expected,  have  been  in  the  West.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase,  however,  contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
has  not  been  in  the  value  of  new  improved  acreage/  On  the 
basis  of  this  increase  in  tiie  value  of  farms,  the  claim  is  made  in 
the  advertising  literature  of  many  mortgage  banks,  that  the 
equity  of  the  farmer  is  greater  now  than  in  1890.  as  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  has  decreased  to  a  small  fraction.  But  the 
value  of  a  farm  as  a  going  concern  must  be  measured,  like 
that  of  any  business  corporation,  on  the  basis  of  its  net  profits. 

An  increased  equity  without  increased  income  will  give  the 
farmer  a  gain  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  but  the  gain  from  the  sale  is 
of  no  ultimate  value  if  the  general  price  level  has  advanced.  A 
purchaser  of  the  land  is  worse  off  with  this  increase  in  land 
values,  if  the  income  from  the  land  has  not  relatively  in- 
creased, because  the  burden  of  the  funded  dpbt  has  beeome 
relatively  greater.  At  the  present  price  of  land,  the  purchase 
of  small  land  holdings  in  certain  localities  of  the  United  States 
has  become  an  almost  impossible  undertaking,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  borrowing  and  only  short  term  loans  arc  to  be  had. 

Where  a  long  termed  mortgage  was  issued  at  the  beginning 
of,  or  prior  to,  this  rise  in  land  values,  and  increased  security 
has  accrued  to  the  mortgage  holder.  The  only  advantage  to  the 
owner  of  this  mortgage,  if  he  retains  it,  is  the  increased  secur- 
ity; and,  if  he  wishes  to  sell,  a  possible  profit,  provided  the 
mortgage  was  originally  issued  at  a  favorable  rate.  To  a  short 
term  mortgage,  a  very  slight,  if  any  advantage  has  accrued. 

Location  of  Diaffihuiion. — The  distribution  of  farm  mort- 
gages (the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  mortgages  and  not 
bonds  are  discussed   in   this  chapter  unless  specifically   men- 

*For  further  inrorination  on  tJits  tOF>ic  see  fieorce  K.  Hblmes.  Ycar- 
hfxtk  nf  thr  Ftejmrttnenr  of  Atfrirulttire   (J\  H..  IJXiro.  [ip-  '.11-521. 

Ti.  W.  Elllfi,  Hiinelln  212.  Bureau  nf  Plont  Itniustrtf,  Department  of 
Awrifiiltiire  d\  S„  \^\k  12-13). 

'HIrluirfl  T.  Ely,  OutHne  of  Eeonoinict  (Capitalization  of  Kent), 
pp.  350-3(l(^  (IWf,)}. 
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tioned)  with  the  exception  of  the  purchases  made  by  large 
mortgage  banks  and  insurance  companies,  is  still  largely  local- 
ized. The  insurance  companies,  which  are  by  far  the  largest 
single  class  of  purchasers,  hold  an  amount  equal  to  about  20 
per  cent  of  that  held  by  the  banks.'  The  distribution  of  their 
purchases,  however,  is  in  very  definite  areas. 

Mr,  George  T.  Wight,  in  an  address  on  the  investment  of 
life  insurance  companies,  stated:  ''These  figures  show  that  the 
radical  trend  toward  real  estate  mortgage  loans  that  stood  as 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  period  from  1904  to  1914  is  still 
noticeable  in  the  experience  of  the  companies  in  1915  and  1916.* 
The  mortgage  loans  increased  from  $670,000,000  in  1904  to 
$1,700,000,000  in  1914,  or  more  than  150  per  cent.  Where  in 
1904  they  amounted  to  27  per  cent  of  all  assets  they  jumped  to 
34%  per  cent  in  1914,  Two  years  later  we  find  them  about 
$190,000,000  more,  although  there  is  a  very  slight  downward 


'Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Report  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Aasociation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  December  9,  1915,  vol.  Ix. 
The  last  United  States  Census  fs&ve  the  holdings  of  farm  mortgages  by 
Life  Insurance  Companies  as  37^  per  cent  of  the  total. 

*Id.  referring  to  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  held  by  life  insurance 
companies,  Mr.  Wight  states,  "It  Is,  of  course,  more  than  a  mere  co- 
incidence that  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  life  insurance  farm  mort- 
gages and  nearly  95  per  cent  of  the  increase  shown  in  1916  over  1014 
and  04  per  cent  of  new  of  1917  are  located  in  this  group  of  states  con- 
taining 50  per  cent  of  the  area,  47  per  cent  of  the  population,  48.8  per 
cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau." 

The  states  Included  In  the  above  percentages,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  mortgages  held  by  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  1916,  are 
as  follows: 

Amount  of  Amount  of 

State  Mortgages        State  Mortgages 

Iowa  $195,000,000      Ohio   $19,000,000 

Missouri    73,000,000      Georgia 19,000,000 

Kansas    70,000,000      North  Dakota  18,000.000 

Nebraska 65.000,000      Tennessee 13.000,000 

Indiana   56.000.000      California 12,000.000 

Illinois 55,000,000      Kentucky 10.000.000 

Texas  , 49,000,000      So.  Carolina,  (nearly  6)     5.000.000 

Minnesota   43,000.000      Montana    5,000.000 

South  Dakota 41,000.000      Arkansas 5,000,000 

Oklahoma 31,000.000 

(George  T.  Wight,  Life  Insurance  Farm  Loan  Investments  In  War 
Time,  A  Report  Transmitted  to  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United 
States,  August  26,  1918,  by  Mr.  Wight  as  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  pp.  7-9.) 
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fluctuation  in  their  ratio  to  total  assets^  for  the  twelve  years, 
in  all  wo  find  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  ease  of  mortf^aRCs  (182 
per  cent)  is  much  larjrer  than  the  rate  of  increase  (116  per 
cent)  for  corporation  Imnds."  ^  An  examination  of  the  offerings 
made  by  the  conservative  mortgai^e  bankers  will  show  Ihat 
their  offering  also  are  confined  to  the  same  areas  in  which 
insurance  companies  make  their  purchases. 

A  number  of  mnrtprapre  bankers  are  beginning  to  advertise 
widely  through  the  popular  magazines,  and  are  buiMing  up  a 
considerable  clientele,  but  the  amounts  marketed  by  these  banks 
are  small  compared  to  the  purchases  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. These  offerings  are  sold  to  small  investors  and  conse- 
quently total  very  slowly  into  largo  amounts.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing,  that  considerable  discrimination  should  he 
used  in  choosing  from  among  these  advertisers,  for  there  are 
other  than  conservative  bankers  in  the  list. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the  largest  number  of 
these  obligations  are  distributed  within  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  mortgagor.  The  small  units  and  the  comparatively 
high  cost  of  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  their  security, 
limits  these  offerings  to  distribution  in  local  areas,  and  this 
must  continue  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  majority 
of  localities.  The  care  which  the  insurance  companies  and  con- 
servative bankers*  in  order  to  insure  safety,  have  exercised  in 
the  examination  of  these  localities  should  be  the  basis  used  by 
the  investor  for  the  first  general  selection  of  these  securities. 

Classes  of  Farvi  Securtiics, — The  classes  of  farm  mort- 
gages are  identical  to  those  describetl  under  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages. Excepting  for  the  Federal  Bonds  discus.scd  later  the 
issuance  of  bonds  on  farm  mortgages  is  as  yet  very  limited  in 
the  United  States,  The  short  maturity  of  the  farm  mortgage 
under  the  private  company  issuance  has  been  a  drawback  to  the 
development  of  bond  issues.  A  few  companies  are  now  issuing 
the  debenture  and  collateral  and  trust  mortgages.  As  in  real 
estate  debentures,  certificates  of  small  amounts  are  issued  and 
exchanged  for  debentures  in  denominations  of  $100,  $200,  and 


'Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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ouw  of  ftll  flodi  gowsntMi^  witli  the  gulbSBtf  mad  tatcgritr  of 
the  nndcrwrUiiMf  cewipeiiy.  A  fnr 
hepta  of  Amortiatioo  HoH^ego  or  Bondi;  vUA  are 
efler  irimiUr  »m^  iiu<le  in  Earope.  The  loeoe  are  repaid  to 
the  aadenrritiiiff  tompmnj  in  aaaD  aoni-ananal  peymenta,  thcae 
pe^nnepte  fadoAflf  both  the  iatcvest  uul  e  atipalated  pn^or- 
lion  of  the  pnneipol,  which  nmaania  depend  on  the  terra  that 
the  mortgage  baa  to  mn,  Tn  Europe,  many  of  these  mortgages 
nn  for  twcntT-flve  yeara.  If  a  loan,  for  example,  were  iasaed 
for  t1 ,000  for  30  yean  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  a  payment  of 
$35.00  every  six  month*  for  thirty  years  would  completely  ex- 
U'rminate  the  debt.  Thia  plan  baa  aim  been  copied  in  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  which  is  discuwed  later.  The  instrument, 
howerera  parchaaed  by  the  investor  is  a  bond  secured  by  the 
fern  nortgage  and  not  the  farm-mortgage  itself,  to  which  the 
dlaeiuaion  of  this  chapter  is  devoted. 

Bonds  or  certificates  under  this  plan  arc  issued  by  the  un- 
derwritln((  cmnpany  agninnt  these  mortgages.  The  usual  regu- 
lations covering  the  issuance  of  these  bonds  are  the  aame  as  for 
tho  ordinar>'  debenture  lionds.  The  underwriters  aRree  that 
tlioy  will  nlwnvH  keep  a  certain  amount  of  mortgages  with  the 
trtisteo  in  exccwi  of  the  bonds  issued  against  the  mortgages.  The 
borrower  UHunlly  baa  the  privilege  of  anlicipntin^  any  num1>er, 
of  the  payments  that  ha  desires,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay- 
ments. 

i'hynical  Appraisetrunt. — "Public  opinion,"  states  one  well 
known  mortgage  banker  of  tho  Midtllc  West,  "swings  from  one 
extreme  to  another."  It  is  not  many  years  since  farm  mort- 
gagen  Were  in  exceeilingly  bad  repute,  not  because  there  was 
anything  inlicrcntly  hazardous  in  a  good  farm  mortgage,  bu( 
beeanaa  the  demand  for  them  1e<i  the  investors  to  place  their 
money  in  semiarid  portions  of  the  Weat,  where  lack  of  rainfall 
made  it  imporaiilile  to  grow  crops  sueeessfully  each  year.  At 
the  prnent   lime  the  public  has  swung  to  the  other  ex1 
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and  little,  if  any,  criticism  is  ever  heard  of  this  form  of  invest- 
ment— a  condition  which  certainly  must  often  result  in  the 
safety  of  these  securities  being  accepted  without  sufficient 
investigation. 

As  much  expert  skill  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  the 
security  underlying  farm  mortf^nges  as  to  judge  the  security 
of  any  other  form  of  investment,  and  the  valuation  should  be 
made  by  an  appraiser  independent  of  the  agency  issuing  the 
moi*tgage.  A  locality  where  loans  are  highly  desirable  and  even 
sought  after  may  adjoin  a  locality  in  which  few,  if  any,  good 
loans  could  be  procured.  Farming,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  a 
business,  and  in  order  to  carry  a  loan  to  a  successful  maturity 
it  is  as  essential  for  the  farmer  to  possess  business  acumen  and 
managerial  ability  as  it  is  for  the  executive  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  have  these  fiualities.  Though  land  is  imperishable  and 
cannot  vanish,  something  more  than  imperishability  is  required 
to  insure  its  making  a  return  on  funds  invested  in  it. 

Fundnmentally,  the  farm  must  not  only  have  the  potential 
qualities  for  productiveness  but  must  actually  be  producing 
to  be  a  valuable  basis  for  a  security.  While  an  investor  ia 
constantly  mindful  of  the  quality  of  the  potential  security,  he 
is  equally  cogntzant  of  the  fart  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  fore- 
close and  that  valuation  must  be  based  on  a  going  concern.  A 
physical  appraisement  of  a  farm  must  include:  <1)  the  number 
of  acres  and  the  general  usage  to  which  each  pai-t  of  the  land 
is  put;  the  acreage  fenced  and  if  irrigated  the  character  of  the 
water-rights;  (2)  the  character  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  drain- 
age; {3)  the  size,  kinds,  and  value  of  the  farm  equipment, 
buildings,  and  other  improvements;  (4)  the  value  of  livestock 
and  farm  equipments;  (5)  the  character  of  the  roads  and  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  railroad  transportation;  (6)  a  financial 
statement  of  the  borrower  showing  his  assets  and  liabilities;  (7) 
the  general  character  of  the  neighborhood;  (8)  the  value  of 
the  land  exclusive  of  the  buildings.' 

A  statement  of  the  character  of  the  borrower  should  like- 
wise be  included.     The  moral  risk  is  larger  here  than  in  any 


•Pearsons  Taft  Land  Credit  Compauy   (Pamphtrt   on  Farm  Uort- 
gaoea),  pp.  13  aud  27. 
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other  type  of  security,  as  the  surety  of  production  is  dependent 
upon  one  individual.  The  purchaser  of  the  mortgage  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  borrower  has  sufficient  interest  in  the 
property  to  continue  its  improvement  in  the  interim  of  making 
and  paying  the  loan,  as  this  will  insure  the  equity  behind  the 
mortgage  from  decreasing. 

Other  Miscellaneous  Factors, — Farm  mortgage  loans  range 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land,  though  a  rela- 
tively small  number  are  as  high  as  50  per  cent;  and  for  a 
conservative  investment  it  is  questionable  whether  a  loan  on 
the  average  farm  should  ever  be  above  this  amount,  though 
certain  authorities  place  the  loaning  value  on  the  best  farms  as 
high  as  two-thirds  of  their  value.  A  larger  margin  than  50  per 
cent  is,  however,  desirable  for  the  conservative  investment. 
"Where  buildings  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  security  offered, 
a  greater  margin  should  be  allowed  than  where  only  land  is  the 
security,  and  ample  insurance  should  be  provided  by  the  bor- 
rower. As  a  rule,  it  is  the  better  part  of  conservatism  not  to 
include  the  value  of  the  buildings  in  the  determination  of  the 
margins  for  loans.  Locality,  distance  to  market,  soils,  climate, 
etc.,  all  enter  into  the  determination  of  these  margins  of  safety. 

The  long  existence  of  mortgage  loans  in  Europe  has  devel- 
oped a  more  detailed"  classification  of  property.  The  loans  on 
vineyards  never  exceed  33>^  per  cent  on  average  farms,  and 
50  per  cent  on  good  farms,  though  many  loan  associations  fre- 
quently allow  as  high  as  75  per  cent  on  exceptional  property. 
Too  much  weight  should  not,  however,  be  given  to  European 
practice,  as  a  basis  for  loans  in  the  United  States.  The  methods 
of  intensive  cultivation  and  the  character  of  farm  organization 
used  there  are  foreign  to  this  country  except  for  truck  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities.  In  Europe  farm  communi- 
ties are  long  established  and  not  subject,  as  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  constant  readjustment  necessitated  by  the  division  of 
large  tracts  of  land. 

The  mortgage,  in  addition  to  a  detailed  list  and  valuation  of 
all  property  conveyed  under  the  instrument  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  right  in  ownership  of  conveyance,  should  provide 
that  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  be  kept  in  good 
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repair,  and  he  insured  for  an  agreed  sum  By  a  company 
approved  by  the  mortgagee.  In  case  of  loss,  the  mortpigor 
should  agi'ee  to  use  indemnity  in  rebuilding  or  repairing  dam- 
ages. Further  provisions  should  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
mortgagor  to  pay  all  attorney's  fees,  cost  of  all  litigation  in- 
curred in  collecting  or  protecting  the  loan  from  foreclosure,  all 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  likewise  all  sums  advanced  by  the 
mortgagor  for  any  of  the  aforementioned  purposes.  And  if  a 
default  is  made  in  any  of  the  above  agreements  or  interest  pay- 
ments, the  mortgage  shall  be  declared  defaulted. 

The  most  common  and  greatest  objection  to  farm  mortgages, 
as  to  real  estate  in  general,  is  the  lack  of  convertibility  possessed 
by  bonds.  The  higher  class  of  farm  mortgages,  however,  during 
the  panic  of  1907  were  among  the  small  number  of  securities 
wiiich  realized  full  value  upon  resale  without  the  loss  of  prin- 
cipal. A  few  of  the  best  companies  sustained  the  market  for 
their  own  mortgages  by  a  repurchase  of  them  whenever  nec- 
essary. 

During  normal  periods,  with  the  exception  of  the  autumn 
season,  farm  mortgages  can  usually  be  hypothecated  with  local 
banks.  Banks,  however,  outside  of  the  locality  in  which  a  mort- 
gage is  issued  are  reluctant  to  make  a  loan  on  it  excepting 
where  the  individual  or  organization  making  the  loan  com- 
mands considerable  resources.  "With  the  modification  in  the 
new  national  banking  law,  the  general  credit  situation  for  farm- 
ers seeking  temporary  loans  should  be  improved/  And  with 
the  cventnal  perfecting  of  this  law%  this  objection  to  farm  loans 
should  be  greatly  modified  and  the  objections  which  now  exist 
largely  removed. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  short  termed  mortgage  has  already 
been  discussed  under  a  previous  heading  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. The  average  maturity  of  mortgages  in  this  country  is 
five  years,  though  a  few  are  over  ten  years.    This  is  a  disadvan- 


'Tho  Fp<ieral  Reserve  Act.  Sec.  24  (Approved  Decemhor  23,  1013), 
and  iiii  BiuMulod  by  art  approved  Sept.  7.  UUO  (3J>  Stat..  7r,2  Chap.  4(31  K 

Also  inificr  Set*.  1.3  uT  tliis  act.  a>«  arui'iiikMl,  all  iiott's,  drafts  and  hills 
of  exrhanire  drnvvn  or  issued  for  aprioulhiral  purposes  or  based  on  live- 
stack  ni)iy  \tr-  illstxmnted  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  less.  See  topic 
on  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
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tage  to  the  farmer,  for  if  the  loan  is  large  it  prevents  him  from 
paying  off  the  loan  from  the  profits  on  the  farm  during  or  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  loan.  This  necessitates  the  renewal 
of  the  loan,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  costs  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  investor.  Where  mortgages  are  longer  than  the 
average  maturity,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  allow  the 
mortgage  to  be  retired  by  a  serial  method  of  payment. 

No  standard  denominations  exist  in  farm  mortgages.  Popu- 
lar demand  for  $500  denominations,  as  in  city  property  mort- 
gages^ has  increased  the  practice  of  dividing  up  ihc  mortgages 
and  issuing  certificates  against  a  specially  deposited  mortgage. 

Period  of  Redemption  After  Foreclosure. — The  court  deci- 
sions bearing  upon  the  period  in  which  the  mortgagor  has  the 
right  to  redeem  the  land  after  the  mortgagee  has  taken  pos- 
session, are  not  clear.  In  most  jurisdictions,  the  right  to  redeem 
terminates,  as  in  New  York,  when  the  foreclosure  sale  is  com- 
pleted.' The  right  of  retlcmption  after  forfeiture  is  provided 
for  in  some  states  by  statute;  these  allow  a  varj'ing  range  of 
duration  which,  through  pos.sible  extension,  may  be  drawn  out, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Alabama  for  two  years.  The  courts,  as 
for  example  in  Illinois  (Anderson  vs.  Olingdon),  have  allowed 
extension  periods  of  from  six  months  to  t^o  years.' 

The  provisions  demanding  that  the  period  of  time  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  foreclosure  of  the  property  and  its  sale 
shall  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  mortgagor  to  redeem  it,  devel- 
oped in  the  agricultural  states  to  prevent  farms  from  passing 
Into  the  hands  of  creditors  where  the  non-pa>'ment  of  the  dcl)t, 
when  due.  was  owing  to  crop  failure.  This  prevented  out- 
siders from  buying  up  foreclosures  and  the  mortgagee  from 
improving  the  property.  Where  the  mortgagor  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  control  during  the  period  of  redemption  allowed  by 
the  statute,  losses  to  the  investor  are  increased.'    Some  states. 


■8trTens  x».  Thmters  <  1913 1 .  Cb.  ^*>T :  aliio  mte  L.  A.  Joaen.  TrcalUtf 
#M  Ikr  Loir  of  Uortffaffvt   (Ed.  1908 ».  Hecttou  oas. 

•C.  n.  WlltuJe.  ,4  TrratiMr  o»  the  ForcrloMnif  of  Mortff^on.  <Mort- 
9N««*  ItrOcmiitluu,  Ch.  Pr«fa«^  by  J.  M.  Kerr)  vol.  U.  pt>.  14(^-1471 
0013). 

H).   A.    TTtinl.    Annah   of   thr  Amrricnn  «icad«my  of  PttiUiC^t  and 

ll  Science,  vol.  XXX,  Sept.,  1007.  p.  171* 
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especially  the  Southern  states,  have  been  more  liberal  in  the 
accumulations  of  back  charges  against  the  debtor  in  the  final 
settlement  of  his  mortgages.'  The  danger  of  losses  under  loose 
statutes  and  decisions  will  probahlj'-  be  very  much  lessened  by 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  Kansas 
Statute  providing  that  mortgagors  should  have  eighteen  months 
in  wlireh  to  make  redemptions.  This  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional.* 

Form  Loan  Bonds. — Considering  the  present  high  prices  of 
land,  as  well  as  fertilizer  and  equipment,  the  farmer  with  lim- 
ited means  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  buying 
under  a  short  term  mortgage.  The  farmer  in  the  past  has 
been  expected  to  pay  for  his  equipment  within  from  six  months 
to  two  years,  and  yet  the  returns  on  this  investment  are 
stretched  often  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  How  long  would 
an  industrial  corporation  which  is  funding  30  or  40  per  cent 
of  its  capitalization  be  able  to  exist  under  this  method  of  financ- 
ing? As  long  as  new  laud  eould  be  af^quired  so  cheaply  in  this 
country,  this  condition  was  not  a  serious  problem.  But  with 
free  land  practically  all  taken  and  land  values  increasing,  the 
situation  assumes  a  different  aspect,  especially,  if  small  farms 
are  to  be  developed  Avhieh  would  seem  the  logical  outcome  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  intensive  farming. 

Europe,  because  of  its  small  tinit  farms,  was  forced  long 
since  to  adopt  the  principle  of  long  tenure  farm  mortgages. 
Out  of  this  one  hundred  and  fifty  years'  experience  the  mort- 
gage bankers  of  Europe  have  been  able  to  lay  down  four  estab- 
lished rules  for  the  issuance  of  long  lime  mortgage  bonds:  (1) 
A  mortgage  to  be  accepted  must  have  such  requirements  as 
would  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  classes  of  a  standard- 
ized classification  of  mortgages;  (2)  there  must  bo  a  standard- 
ized percentage  of  loan  value  for  the  various  kinds  of  property 
in  this  clasKifioation;  (3)  the  requirement  of  an  annual  serial 
pajTnent  of  loans  must  be  met  so  that  the  possible  embarrass- 
ment of  the  farmer  may  be  lessened;  (4)  the  amount  of  the 
bond  issues  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  companies  is  legally  lim- 

'C.  H.  Wiltsle.  Ihid,  p.  175. 

'Ibid.     (Quoted  paragraph  1465-1466)  Case  of  Banita  vs.  Beverly. 
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ittL    Tbe  vMstWB  of  thb  Iwt  FffiBc^i»  in  tbe  rnted 
•  fwJ  mar  JmwnmmM  m  ikfcwiMu  •»  w» »i 
viobtiaai  adfiw  to  th*  «b«i«lfc  «r  tte 
Mnrftks  ta  tk«t  fdrUdfii^  Ite  teib  to  Ion 
pigytilji.    Tbe  mmr^prnm  allowed  betv««fi  bonds  aad 
m  m  Mttll,  that  then  is  little  tenptatiaa  to  saki  rid 
Fortdoitd  prppcity  moM  be  inunediately  aold  br  tbe 
Barpitu  k  trmtcd  m  a  distioet  fond  end  net  profits  orast  be 
Mide  emnully  nnti!  tbe;'  reaeb  10  to  ^  per  eent  of  tbe  eapital 
of  tbe  mort^ipe  oompanx. 

Too  Diiieh  emphame,  however,  must  not  be  placed  upon  the 
Knropean  cxperieneee  for  the  imm<*diatc  ne^ds  of  tbe  Unit^i 
fltaten.  The  majority  of  the  loans  made  in  Europe  are  to  tbe 
peasant  elaiH.  Relatively  upeakiniCt  the  smallest  American  farm 
U  large  and  the  bnaincMi  if*  Ntill  condncted  on  an  extensive  sca]a.< 
PrafltM  art*  likewiae  mnch  larii^r,  so  that  pa}'7nent8  on  well  man- 
afer]  farmti  ran  be  marlc  in  a  brief  period  yet  with  less  burden 
than  i«  potwiblf!  in  Europe  with  its  lonprer  period  of  pajTnents. 

The  UnilP4l  States  in  the  adoption  of  the  Rural  Credits  Act 
of  June  16.  1917,  for  the  first  time  has  given  national  reeo$nii- 
tlon  to  lonK-time  credit,  and  payment  on  the  amortization  prin- 
oiplto— two  provimons  which  are  needed  by  many  of  the  rural 
eotnmnnitieii  of  thin  country.  As  with  all  long:  time  loans,  a  con- 
ridarable  amount  of  the  fund.s  must  be  obtained  from  the  iasoei 
of  bondi.  It  is  to  the  <1rtaiN  affrcting  the  security  of  theaa 
bonda  and  the  equity  bark  of  thene  instruments  that  this  dia- 
enorion  is  devoted,  rather  than  to  a  consideration  of  the  details 
Involved  in  the  inHtilutions  created  under  this  act,  excepting  as 
they  affect  thcNO  two  problems. 

Neither  is  it  the  purpose  here  to  go  into  much  of  the  con- 
troventinl  matter  related  to  this  act.  All  certainly  are  agreed 
that  long  lime  rre»lit  is  nec^hvl.  but  whether  this  should  be  ex*' 
ten<le<l  wlmlly  by  private  institutions  under  general  govern- 
ment regulation  or  should  continue  to  be  granted  as  under  the 
preaent  wyatem  is  a  controversial  matter  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  flrhl  covered  in  this  book.  The  problem  confronted  in 
this  chapter  is — what  are  the  investments  offered  under  this 
act.  antl  what  safety  do  they  ^omtml 
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The  Rural  Credits  Act  is  constructed  around  two  institu- 
tions known  as  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank,  bolh  under  llie  control  of  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board.  While  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  is  under  the  general 
control  and  udmiuistration  of  the  Federal  Land  Board,  it  pos- 
sesses more  of  the  powers  of  a  private  corporation.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Ihe  fact  that  the  loans  made  hy  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  arc  made  direct  to  the  farmer,  while  all  loans 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  arc  made  directly  through  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association  or(fnnized  by  the  borrowers  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  intention  of  the  act  is  to  give 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  to  the  Farm  Loan 
Associations  when  these  associations  have  increased  in  suffi- 
cient number  and  size  to  own  all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Farm  Land  Banks. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
was  originally  required  to  divide  continental  United  States  into 
twelve  districts.*  The  capital  stock  of  these  banks  must  not  be 
less  than  $750,000  and  divided  into  shares  of  $5.00  par  value. 
Individuals,  firms,  corporations,  and  any  state  or  the  Federal 
government  can  subscribe  for  the  stock.  The  provision  for  the 
Federal  government  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  was  made 
to  insure  the  establishment  of  the  bank.  The  voting  shares  are 
those  held  by  the  National  Farm  Association  (described  later) 
and  those  held  by  the  government.  As  rapidly  as  the  shares  are 
taken  up  by  the  National  Associations  they  will  be  relinquished 
by  the  government,  so  that  eventually  the  farmer  will  have  full 
voting  control.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  subscriptions  above 
$750,000  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  the  original 
capital,  and  thus  transfer  the  control  over  to  the  associations. 
At  least  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  held  by  the  National 
Farm  Associations  shall  be  in  quick  assets,  and  at  least  5  per 
cent  in  United  States  government  bonds. 

All  loans  of  the  Fedei-al  Land  Banks  are  to  be  made  on  first 


'Federal  I*and  Banks  are  now  located  and  operating  In  Springfield, 
Mflssavlitisftts :  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Columliin.  Soiifh  raroltna ;  Loula- 
vlUe.  Kentiioky:  Now  OrU'fliis,  T.onisirtnn :  St.  T'nnJ,  Minncsotn ;  St. 
T.onifl.  Missouri;  Otnahn,  Xclirnskn:  Wichita.  Kansas;  HouBton,  Texas; 
Iterkeley,  Californiu ;  and  t^ijokaue,  Washiugton. 
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mortgages  on  farm  lands  and  through  a  National  Farm  Aaso- 
ciation,  excepting  where  there  is  a  temporary  failure  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Farm  Association  or  Associations.'  These  as- 
sociations are  created  by  the  farmers  themselves  who  want  to 
become  borrowers  on  first  mortgages,  and  unless  a  farmer  is  a 
borrower  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  association.  When 
ten  or  more  land  owners  who  actually  operate  their  own  farms 
desire  to  secure  loans,  articles  of  association  required  by  the 
act  shall  Iw  drawn  up  and  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  the  district.'  The  total  loans  shall  aggregate  not  less 
than  $20,000.  Each  member  must  also  subscribe  to  shares  ($5 
par)  in  the  association  to  the  amount  of  one  share  of  stock  to 
each  $100  of  loan  made.  These  shares  are  held  as  collateral 
Bocurity  for  the  loan  during  its  life,  but  at  its  maturity  they 
are  retired  at  par.  The  shareholders  are  subject  to  a  double 
liability,  i.  e.^  an  amount  equivalent  to  as  much  again  as  the 
amount  of  the  shares  held. 

When  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association  In  turn  must 
secure  funds  to  loan  to  its  members  it  must  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  kmn  to  be  made.  This  stock  is  also  held  by 
the  bank  as  collateral  security  against  the  loan,  in  addition  to 
the  claims  against  the  farm  conveyed  to  the  bank  by  the  mort- 
gage. As  the  mortgage  is  endorsed  by  the  association,  it  also 
becomes  liable  for  the  default  in  any  interest  payment  or  prin. 
cipal  of  the  loan.  As  already  stated,  the  loans  of  the  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  are  made  direct  to  the  farmer,  but  they  mtut 
conform  to  the  same  general  regulations  as  loans  advanced 
through  Federal  Land  Banks.  There  arc  no  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  amount  which  these  latter  banks  can  loan  to  any  indi« 
vidua]. 


»S«c.  15  of  Act  states:  •Tt»at.  wbencr^r  thlt  Act  thall  have 
Id  effect  nnr  year,  it  shsU  npiH^ur  to  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
that  national  farm  luan  astioclatioMs  have*  not  \t^^n  formal  (etc.) — In  Its 
dlfKTi'tlon.  \t  run  anthorlxe  Kann  Lniul  Hunks  to  make  loana  on  tnrm 
mgcatM  apprornl  by  said  brmnl."  lUvnlationi)  of  the^e  (nana  arc  th» 
MOM  B8  tli<mf  rnqulred  of  nntionni  farm  loan  aMocliitlous.  The  lonna 
■r*  made  thron;:h  a  local  aitont  uhtch  luiiot  tw  a  tMink,  trunt  company. 
aarlnjEN  liank.  or  murtgaire  company  orRanlaed  In  the  vtate  lu  which  tb« 
loan  la  made. 

*flcc.  7  of  tlie  Act  rivca  deCalla  of  tb«  orRanlzatlou  of  tbeee 
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The  restrictions  and  security  of  the  loans  of  these  national 
farm  associations  are  as  follows:  (1)  All  loans  shall  be  duly 
recorded  first  mortga^s  on  property  located  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  (2)  Repayment  of  the  loan 
must  be  made  on  an  amortization  plan,  and  this  plan,  according 
to  the  act,  must  conform  to  these  conditions;  at  a  fixed  number 
of  annua!  or  semi-annual  installments  sufficient  to  cover,  first,  a 
charge  on  the  loan,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  interest  rate 
in  the  last  series  of  farm  loan  bonds  issued  by  the  land  bank 
making  the  loan;  second,  a  charge  for  administration  and  profits 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal,  said  two  rates  combincil  constituting  the  interest  rate 
on  the  mortgage;  and  third,  such  amounts  to  be  applied  on  the 
principal  as  will  extinguish  the  debt  within  an  agreed  period 
not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  forty  years.  The  whole 
of  the  loan  may  be  paid  at  any  time  after  five  years  upon  one 
of  the  installment  pajTuent  dates.  (3)  Under  the  act,  no  loan 
on  a  mortgage  shall  be  made  with  interest  charges  in  excess  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum  exclusive  of  amortization  payments. 
(4)  The  loans  can  be  made  for  the  following  purposes:  (a)  to 
purchase  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  (b)  to  buy  equipment, 
fertilizers,  and  live  stock  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
mortgaged  farm,  (c)  to  provide  buildings,  (d)  to  liquidate  in- 
debtedness at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  National 
Association  and  for  the  purposes  described  under  topics  (a)^ 
(b),  (c).  (5)  Loans  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  values 
of  the  land  mortgaged  and  20  per  cent  of  the  improvements 
thereon/  (6)  No  loans  can  be  made  excepting  to  farmers  who 
are  both  operators  and  owners  of  farms.  {7)  The  amount  of 
the  loans  must  not  be  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $10,000. 
(8)  The  general  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Board  shall  be 
complied  with.     (9)  A  rate  of  8  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  any 


*The  limits  placed  tlirougliout  the  Act  on  the  amount  which  can  be 
Issued.  eaitecJnlly  by  the  Juiut  Stock  Banks,  have  been  evaUed  as  re- 
ported iu  a  number  of  cases;  for  exuiuplc.  by  a  husband  deetiing  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  to  his  wife  and  theu  8eeuriu«  two  loans.  While  this 
makes  no  difference  to  the  Investor  who  holds  the  bonds  uh  long  as  the 
marKlns  are  met,  there  1b  no  denying  that  It  la  an  evasloa  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 
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'default  of  interest  or  principal.  As  dividends  are  to  be  paid,  if 
earned,  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  owned 
by  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  the  cost  to  the  bor- 
rower will  be  reduced  to  this  amount  on  his  loan.  The  earn- 
ing power  of  these  institutions  is  yet  to  be  proven,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  government  is  carrying  a  debt  of  millions  for 
these  organizations  because  of  the  failure  to  make  the  organi- 
zations pay  for  themselves. 

Sufficient  machinery  has  been  established  under  the  Act  to 
insure  careful  appraisals  of  land  values,  if  the  administration  of 
it  is  rigidly  carried  out.  According  to  the  Farm  Mortgage 
Bankers'  Association  of  America  appraisements  made  by  the 
banks  created  under  the  Act  have  often  been  loosely  made. 
When  a  loan  is  applied  for  through  the  National  Farm  Associa- 
tion, it  is  referred  to  the  loan  committee  of  three  members  who 
shall  make  a  detailed  report.  If  the  loan  is  then  approved  by 
the  National  Farm  Association  directorate,  the  application  and 
report  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  This  report  is 
then  referred  to  the  land  bank  appraiser  or  appraisers,  who  iu 
turn  must  make  an  investigation  and  report  favorably  upon  the 
land  before  the  Federal  Land  Bank  board  can  grant  the  loan.* 
If  a  bond  issue  is  made  upon  the  mortgages  under  such  loans, 
the  appraisal  must  be  further  approved  by  the  Federal  Land 
Board* 

The  farm  mortgages  which  are  taken  by  the  banks  to  secure 
the  loans  advanced  can  be  used  by  the  banks  as  collateral  for 
bond  issues.    To  exercise  the  rights  of  this  privilege,  the  bank 


*See  Sections  7.  10,  12.  18,  19,  20  and  21. 

"Looseness  and  lack  of  administrative  control  are  to  be  expected  to 
some  degree  in  an  organization  as  large  as  has  been  undertaken  in  this 
enterprise.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, many  of  which  have  never  been  carefully  reviewed  or  audited. 
Unquestionably  strong  safeguards  and  checks  must  be  established  In 
protecting  against  loose  and  incapable  appraisers.  Some  of  the  cases 
cited  In  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers*  Asso- 
ciation on  "Loans  to  Speculators*'  (second  edition,  Chicago  Office,  1820, 
p.  38)  are  rather  startling.  Yet  quite  apart  from  the  tax-exempt  fea- 
tures or  the  injustices  of  the  Act  raised,  the  investor  in  bonds  is  not 
endangered,  because  these  loans  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Nevertheless  such  loans  are  not  excusable  and  detract  to  Just  that  ex* 
tent  from  the  value  of  the  security. 
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makes  a  written  application  to  the  farm  loan  registrar  of  the 
district  and  bonds  are  deposited  with  the  latter  to  the  nmoiint 
required  to  secure  the  loan.  If  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
approves  the  granting  of  the  loan,  the  bank  can  then  proceed 
to  issue  the  bonds  on  the  security  of  the  mortgages  which  are 
deposited  with  the  registrar.' 

These  bonds  are:  (1)  issued  in  a  series  of  not  less  than 
$50,000;  (2)  to  be  coupon  bonds;  (3)  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  bank  after  five  years;  (4)  to  be  in  denomination  from  $25 
to  $1,000;  (5)  if  not  retired  at  the  option  of  the  bank  after  five 
yeai-s  they  are  due  in  twenty  years;  (6)  to  be  issued  by  any 
bank  not  to  exceed  twenty  times  its  capital  stock  and  surplus; 
(7)  to  have  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  liability  of  the  issuing  Federal  Land  Bank,  all 
the  other  Federal  Farm  Land  Banks  are  liable  for  tbe  pro  rata 
amount  of  their  share  of  the  bonds  outstanding  of  the  issuing 
bank,  if  the  issuing  bank  defaults. 

The  interest  and  amortization  payments  received  by  both 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the  Joint  Stock  Ranks  on  mort- 
gages held  as  collateral  security  for  the  issue  of  farm  loan  bonds 
shall  constitute  a  trust.  This  fund  is  to  be  usal  by  Federal 
Land  Banks  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  paying  for  farm  loan  bonds; 
(b)  purchasing  farm  loan  bonds  below  par;  (c)  loaning  on  first 
mortgages  or  land  M'lthin  the  district  of  the  bank;  or  (d)  pur- 
chasing United  States  Government  bonds.  The  Joint  Stock 
Banks  have  the  same  privileges  except  that  in  (b)  they  can 
buy  farm  land  bonds  at  or  below  par. 

As  further  security  against  loons,  both  the  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
ciations and  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  must 
accumulate  reserves  out  of  earnings.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  National  Farm  Associations  by  setting  aside  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  each  year  out  of  current  earnings.  When  a  20  per 
cent  reserve  has  been  necumulated,  2  per  cent  of  earnings  shall 
be  annually  added.  When  the  reserve  is  impaired,  all  divi- 
dends shall  be  suspended  until  the  20  per  cent  has  again  been 
reached.    If  the  association  goes  into  voluntary  dissolution  the 


»See  Act.  Sections  18,  10,  20  aud  21. 
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to  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  Federal  Land 
Banki  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  must  also  accumulate  a 
Wwfrvc  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  outstandinf?  capital.  An 
annual  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  shall  be  set  aside 
tiach  year  for  this  rescn'e  account  out  of  the  earnings  of  each 
yoar.  When  the  20  per  cent  requirement  has  been  reached  5  per 
fpnt  of  net  earnings  shall  be  annually  added  to  the  reserve.  In 
lUUift  of  a  default  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years  in  prin- 
flpal  and  interest  or  amortization  payments  on  mortgages,  this 
default  shall  be  deducted  from  the  reserve. 

The  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks  which  are  authorized  under 
the  Mitne  statute  can  be  incorporated  by  ten  or  more  individuals. 
The  Miock  of  these  banks  can  be  owned  by  individuals,  firms, 
or  corporations,  all  having  equal  voting  rights.  The  stock  of 
thevc  banks,  like  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  carries 
Willi  it  a  double  liability.  A  minimum  of  $250,000  capital  stock 
must  be  subscribed  and  one-half  paid  before  the  bank  can  com- 
mitnea  business. 

Those  bankH  have  the  right  to  advance  loans  on  first  mort- 
[jpiffw  and  to  issue  farm  loan  bonds.  The  rules  governing  the 
llMUe  of  the  bonds  of  these  banks  arc  generally  the  same  as  those 
Hf  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Banks,  except  that  the  issuing  bank 
flloim  is  liable  for  its  own  bonds.  Interest  rates  on  mortgages 
are  Mibjocl  to  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  Federal  Land 
Uank,  though  they  are  not  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Land  Board. 
I^iane  are  restricted  as  to  amounts  or  purposes  to  which  funds 
ert  put  by  the  farmer,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  loan  is  extended 
must  be  n  farmer.  Loans  are  confined  to  the  district  in  which 
lh(i  bank  is  located  and  to  one  state  adjoining  this  district. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  is  limited  to  fifteen  times  the  amoant 
of  the  capital  Ktock  and  surplus  of  the  bank. 

One  attractive  feature  to  the  large  purchaser  of  securities 
who  invests  in  the  bonds  issued  by  both  Federal  Farm  Land 
Banks  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  is  the  exemption  of  the  bonds 
from  eny  taxation.  They  are  exempt  from  all  Federal  and  state 
Uxes.  The  Ixinds  ore  also  lawful  investments  for  all  judiciary 
trust  fumls  and  may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  public 
its.    Any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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and  Federal   Reserve  Bank  may  buy   and  sell  farm  loan 
bonds. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  has  taken  a  deci- 
sive stand  against  the  injustice  of  the  tax-exempt  privileges, 
maintaining  that  this  feature  of  the  Act  should  be  amended. 
Without  question  this  will  sooner  or  later  follow.  As  already 
stated,  the  tendency  in  taxation  is  toward  the  elimination 
of  exemption.^  With  the  adoption  of  a  changeable  rate  on 
mortgages  and  a  non-tax  exemption  of  all  mortgages,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers  will  procure  what 
they  desire — an  equal  advantage  and  direct  competition.  One 
other  condition  maintained  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
beyond  all  contradiction  is  that,  if  additional  amendments  are 
needed  to  make  the  organization  pay  for  itself,  these  should  be 
made.  Unless  this  is  done,  American  tax  payers  at  large  must 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  industry  by  taxes. 

>E.  D.  Ghassell,  Address  before  the  IlHnoU  Bankers  AssociatUm, 
La  Salle,  Septanber  4, 1910.  (Secretary  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  Searings  before  the  Committee  on  Bankinff  and 
Currency,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  January  10.  1920; 
Loans  to  Speculators  Ibid;  E.  D.  Gbassell  and  Kingman  Nott  Bobbins, 
The  Case  For  and  Against  Tarn  Exemption  of  V.  8.  Oovemment  Bonds 
and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  (Second  Edition,  Bevlsed  1920,  p.  38.) 
See  also  Bulletins  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
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IBBIGATIOX  SECTKITIES 

The  padXum  of  irrigitMo  wtuiititif 
dtai-Mter  and  diftnbatioa  id  Uw  kst  decade 
cfiees  of  the  pnrtij 
bridge  and  Nivcr  leadcnkip  in 
br  MOW  iBTtsCora  in  the  Middle  Wert  vith  a  «oad  dad  of 
regret    Thoo^  tfce  aagwity  of  thtm  pnjettM 
tallj  imwmiid,  tbeir  fiulore  affeeted  the  wbd 
gave  aoond  enterprbes  an  nniortanate  tftback.   A  earefnl 
of  the  matter,  howerer,  will  show  a  great  xaany  small  hot  woe* 


Cmnj  Act 
tkeflnt  n 
en  be  iMWd  hf  private 
ef  ttia  Act  «ad  atao  ■ 
later.    Ite  IrricBtiae  Act  ef  ISOft] 
rffaa^an  Movltiee.  eseepC  •■  It  wmw 
tf  die  poeelBr  ■UmocaptSoa  tiMt  It 


*AltlMi«lk  ICalor  J.  P«y««a  of  tke  Geol«fical  Svrvqr  of  the  Tollei 
States  ■alwlttcd  a  tvct  fkronUe  tepart  oa  eartT-  a»  1975  oe  tW 
ftrrisatloai  o€  Wcslen  laadi^ 
taken  aatU  the  Act  of 
paMcd  to  iv^l.  Ha  direct 
Art  by  the 

tioa»oo  land  camiat  aader  ttwi 
Oarer  Act  vrhldi  wfn  be 
docs  not  enter  into  tte  aabjeet  et 
ladlrectly  affect  tben.  bat  liraiai 
doca.  It  U  weU  to  vute  befeir  tte  charadcr  at  the  Act. 

Thft  Art  proTtdea  that  tbe  aioaey  recetTeJ  la  eeftala 
eale  of  UntS  (pxceedlaa  (be  5  per  cent  eK  aelde  for 
•ball  Iw  uM^l  aa  a  spedtal  fund  for  tbe  coaatraetioa 
Irrl^tlou  wurka  for  rerlalmlnic  aeml-arid  land.  The  Beoetafy  ef 
talrrlor.  whf-n  be  baa  aettcted  a  alte  aad  peortded  for  tbe 
tbe  proper  IrrUcatSoa  wofftai  aUowa  ctttriea  of  a  flrcn  alae  ta  be 
tbe  Una  that  will  be  beoefltcd  br  thb  IrrfcatieB.  Tbla  la  deae 
lirorlaUina  thai:  n>  tbe  bod  bcaedtcd  aball  pajr  fbr  tbe  ceat  of  can* 
itractlotu;  (2k  tbe  water  ricbta  aad  tbe  lead  eliall  be  paM  for  la  lea 
equal  liiMalluiriitfi;  <3>  tbe  water  rbthta  aball  1«  »uM  to  any  owi>er  af 
the  laml.  tail  not  Id  exceaa  of  the  aiaoiint  Deeded  for  l*ii  arm  of  lead: 
Ut  every  purchaaier  of  water  rlicfats  ami  land  anat  be  an  acnial  aettler 
«a  tbe  bitid:  ro  ooe-bair  of  tbe  lan^l  oball  be  cvltiratrd:  (6)  wbta 
tbe  trealer  iiarl  of  tbe  brad  aball  hare  bero  paid  for.  tbe  title  af  the 
«aaer«blp  of  «n  tbe  trrlcatSoo  wort*  paaM«  Into  the  baada  of  the 
who  will  then  control  them  nndrr  a  form  of  amatiitbm  a^ 
to  the  Secretary  iif  the  Interior.  The  ReebmaHaa  Serrlcv  of 
i$m  ffttHed  RtaieH  ha»  Irrtcatcd  approxltuatrly  7  per  eent  of  all  Irrtgable 

bi  ibe  UxatcU  sui««~ 
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eessful  enterprises  which  were  developed  and  operated  even  dur- 
ing the  experimental  period  of  irrigation. 

Willie  these  early  failure,*?  have  eontinned  to  influence  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  markets,  certain  irri(?ation  securities, 
throuj?h  constnietivc  development,  have  been  ^adually  assum- 
ing a  fixed  but  limited  place  in  the  field  of  investments.  The 
distribution  of  these  securities,  however,  has  been  lari^ely  con- 
fined to  the  states  ori^nating  them,  principally  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  situation  no 
doubt  will  explain  the  reason  for  the  unfamiliarity  of  Eastern 
markets  with  these  securities. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  irri- 
gation projects  have  been  built  by  bond  issues — (his  is  true  of  a 
comparatively  small  proportion.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  projects,  excludinpr  those  controlled  by  the  government,  from 
the  first  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  Mormon  immi- 
grants in  1847  in  Utah,  up  to  fifteen  years  ago  were  built  by 
individuals  and  partnerships.  The  greatest  diiTficulty  of  a  large 
part  of  the  irrigation  projects  in  the  United  States  has  been 
not  a  financial  one  but  the  technical  problem  of  irrigation 
itself.  But  relatively  small  in  number  as  the  projects  offering 
securities  to  the  public  may  seem,  they  nevertheless  are  of 
large  proportions  and  involve  millions  of  dollars.  Mr  Herbert 
M.  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  A.  Widstoe  estimate  that  the  invest- 
ments in  irrigation  works  of  the  United  States  Government  ap- 
proximate $100,000,000.' 

Municipal  Trr'igaiion  District  Bonds. — The  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict bonds  arc  today  the  strongest  and  the  most  desirable  of 
all  irrigation  bonds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  all  irriga- 
tion projects  are  now  being  built  cither  by  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Department  or  by  Municipal  Irrigation  Districts. 
Irrigation  district  bonds  are  issued  by  a  special  municipal  cor- 
poration tax  district.  As  explained  under  the  special  assess- 
ment bonds,  the  population  of  a  given  area,  desiring  to  procure 
funds  for  irrigating,  organizes  a  quasi-municipality  which  has 


»II.  M.  Wilson,  frriffation  Enffinecring  <  191 2).  p.  2.  John  A.  Wldatoe, 
Principles  vf  IrHgaiion  Practicva  {VJU},  p.  4U2. 
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the  power  to  levy  taxes  within  this  g^ven  area.  The  district 
issues  bonds,  the  interest  on  which,  together  with  the  principal, 
is  secured  by  a  prior  lien  upon  the  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  district. 

The  Irrigation  District  laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon  are  now 
(1920)  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  existing  state  irrigation  laws. 
Particular  care  has  been  given  in  the  framing  of  this  statute 
to  such  matters  as  the  creation  of  a  district  through  an  election 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district,  the  issuance  of  bonds,  the  con- 
firmation and  ratification  by  the  courts  of  the  legality  of  the 
issues,  the  certification  of  the  bonds,  the  guarantee  of  interest 
under  certain  conditions,  etc.  The  Oregon  statute  is  worthy 
of  much  more  detailed  consideration  than  this  chapter  allows. 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Washington, 
the  states  possessing  the  older  works,  have  also  built  up  a  con- 
siderable body  of  laws  governing  these  municipal  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, which  also  have  been  copied  by  some  of  the  states  which 
have  undertaken  irrigation  projects  more  recently.  These  laws 
have  very  materially  strengthened  the  position  of  Municipal 
District  securities  in  these  states.  Practically  all  states  require 
that  bond  issues  shall  at  least  be  sanctioned  by  the  qualified  tax- 
payers of  the  district. 

Districts  like  the  Progressive,  New  Sweden  and  Snake  River 
in  Bonneville  County  and  the  Pioneer  and  Nampa  Meridian  in 
Ada  County,  Idaho,  are  comparable  in  production  capacity  to 
many  counties  in  the  Middle  West.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these  Municipal  Districts  is  the  Imperial  Valley  Dis- 
trict of  California.  Numerous  other  small  districts,  equally 
successful,  exist,  which  possess  rich  soil  and  have  large  produc- 
tive capacity.  The  sale  of  their  securities,  while  amply  pro- 
tected, is  confined  to  a  more  or  less  local  market. 

The  same  care,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  irrigation  securities  as  in  deciding  on  a  bond  of  any  other 
project.  Had  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds  of  certain  Municipal 
Districts  a  number  of  years  ago  familiarized  themselves  with  a 
few  of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  successful  irrigation 
project,  the  purchases  would  never  have  been  made.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  district  in  Colorado,  which  had  both  ample  water 
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supply  and  fertile  soil,  and  had  demonstrated  its  productive 
capacity — it  was  found  that  the  district  was  too  far  removed 
from  transportation  to  make  it  a  paying  proposition.  In  fair- 
ness, however,  it  should  be  said  that  from  the  start  this  was  a 
promotional  enterprise.  Had  the  purchasers  of  these  securities 
obtained  some  information  as  to  the  length  of  time  this  land 
had  been  occupied  and  owned  by  settlers  as  well  as  the  method 
of  selling  it — they  would  never  have  bought  these  bonds  as 
investments. 

Carey  Act  Sonds. — While  the  Carey  Act  Bonds  at  this  time 
are  relegated  to  the  background,  the  early  experiences  with 
these  issues  are  instructive  to  the  beginner.  Offerings,  however, 
made  by  private  land  or  development  companies  operating 
under  the  Carey  Act,  occasionally  do  appear. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  settlement  of  arid  and  unoccupied 
land  the  Carey  Act  (since  amended)  was  passed  in  1894.'  By 
this  act  the  Federal  goverament  can  give  to  the  various  arid 
states  unappropriated  lands  within  their  respective  borders 
under  the  condition  that  the  land  be  sold  to  actual  settlers. 
Ten  states  have  passed  legislation  appropriate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  though  actual  reclamation  has  taken  place  in 
only  five  states,'  These  tracts  are  to  be  sold  in  plots  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  one  iJerson,  and  at 
least  twenty  acres  must  be  irrigated  and  put  under  cultivation 
in  each  plot.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  assist  the 
states  in  the  settlement  of  these  unoccupied  lands  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  settlers  and  the  United  States  from 
fraud. 

'Carey  Act  oriRiiiany  passed  August  18,  18&4,  28  Stat.,  422.  Import- 
ant Anieiirtments:  Act  June  11,  IS06;  29  Stat.  434.  Act  of  March  3, 
1901 :  31  Stat..  11S8. 

"The  amount  of  these  five  states  jirojected  and  irrigated  In  1017  was 
as  follows; 

Area  Projected     Area  Irrljyated  lf*17       Per  Cent 
State  In  Acres  in  Acres  Heclaimwl 

Idaho    8as.300  4.16.000  52.5 

WyominR    2r.0.400  114.ir.0  41.5 

Montana ls3.f)00  82.000  44.6 

Orepon    82,000  25,000  30.4 

Colorado    1.40r)JO0  6?*2.750  49^ 

Guy  Ervin  Iriipatlnn  under  Provisions  of  Carey  Act,  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Affrieuiiure  (Circular  124),  p.  0  (February,  1919). 
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With  the  passage  of  this  Act  private  capital  quickly  organ- 
ized to  avail  itself  of  the  privilep^es  panted  under  the  Act, 
After  the  application  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Engineer^ 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Comniissioners,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  President,  the  corporation  can  reclaim  the 
assigTied  lands  and  appropriate  water  rights  in  the  adjacent 
state  streams  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.  The  Federal 
government  agrees  to  give  the  corporation  a  first  lien  on  all 
these  rights  and  not  to  sell  the  land  until  the  settler  has  se- 
cured from  the  corporation  corresponding  perpetual  water 
rights  for  his  lands.  The  purchase  of  these  water  rights  by 
the  individual  from  the  corporation  is  made  possible  under 
**The  Carey  Act  contract"  which  forms  the  real  security  of  the 
"Carey  Act  Bonds."  The  cost  to  the  settler  is  generally  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  though  often  higher.  Ten 
per  cent  is  required  in  cash  payment  and  promissory  notes  aro 
given  for  the  remainder,  but  the  title  does  not  pass  from  the 
state  to  the  settler  until  the  actual  settlement  of  the  land  has 
been  made  and  it  is  under  cultivation.  In  Idaho,  the  title 
cannot  be  given  until  two  years  after  the  irrigation  project  is 
completed.  As  some  time  must  elapse  after  these  bonds  are  fii'st 
issued  on  new  projects,  before  they  have  any  security  of  conse- 
quence back  of  them,  and  as  the  construction  company  never 
has  any  title  to  the  land,  the  security  rests  in  the  future  com- 
pletion of  the  irrigation  works.  The  so-called  "first  lien  on 
lands"  and  "water  rights"  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  are  then  merely  future  possibilities  depending  upon  the 
success  of  both  the  irrigation  works  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land. 

Private  Corporation  Bonds. — Practically  all  private  enter- 
prises can  be  placed  in  one  of  two  general  classes.  The  one 
includes  corporations  which  control  only  their  water  system  and 
cnnals.  The  bonds  of  these  companies  arc  probably  the  weakeot 
of  the  irrigation  securities.  In  the  other  class  are  included  the 
corporations  whose  bonds  are  secured  by  both  water-rights  and 
land. 

With  both  of  these  types  of  companies  the  payment  of  their 
bonds  depends  on  how  efficiently  they  transport  their  water. 
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This  condition  virtually  makes  these  corporations  common  car- 
riers and  consequently  more  subject  at  the  present,  at  least,  to 
restrictive  leRi-'^lation.  Companies  of  this  character,  as  for 
example  in  Colorado,  have  been  known  to  suffer  considerably 
from  such  Ic^slation.  Where  the  possessor  of  these  securities 
has  attempted  to  foreclose,  he  has  usually  experienced  consid- 
eralile  diffienlty  in  establishing  his  rights  at  equity  over  those  of 
the  owner  of  the  land. 

In  the  second  form  of  corporate  enterprise,  the  bonds  are  a 
lien  on  all  the  property  owned  by  the  company.  The  payment 
of  these  bonds  depends  on  the  sale  of  the  land  to  settlers.  If 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  sale,  it  (generally  means  that 
the  bonds  automatically  become  defunct.  The  ordinary  practice 
in  a  project  of  this  type  is  to  organize  two  companies,  namely, 
a  land  company  and  a  water  company.  The  land  company  will 
mortja:age  each  tract  of  land  to  the  water  company  (this  mort- 
gage is  assumed  by  the  individual  settler)  for  the  accompanying 
water-right  of  that  tract.  The  water  company  then  bonds  its 
properties  and  deposits  these  bonds  with  a  trust  company  as 
collateral  security  for  fhc  bondholders. 

Security  of  Irrigaiion  Bonds. — The  more  important  tests 
■which  should  be  applied  to  any  of  the  irrigation  projects  in 
determining  their  value  are  as  follow^s:  (1)  location  of  the 
project;  (2)  accessibility  to  transportation;  (3)  amount  and 
permanency  of  the  water  supply;'  (4)  percentage  of  lands  of 
the  irrigated  area  under  cultivation;  (5)  percentage  of  waste 
land;  (6)  population  of  the  irrigated  area;  (7)  lien  per  acre;' 
(8)  annual  average  crop  yields;  (9)  assessed  valuation  of  the 
district*;  (10)  land  titles  and  associated  water-rights;  (11) 
the  cost  of  the  project;  (12)  the  capitalization  of  private  irri- 
gation enterprises;  (13)  capital  possessed  by  settlers  on  new 
areas  being  developed;  and  (14)  the  use  to  whieh  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  put,  whether  for  the  construction  of  new  devel- 


*See  cbap.  xxll  on  Hydro-Electric  Securities,  Topics  on  Water  Supply, 
Pondape  and  Control. 

'Sfc  chap.  xx\[\  on  Drnlnape  and  Levee  Bonds  and  Farm  Mortgages 
on  tht^  (opk's  of  security  and  liens. 

'See  chop,  ixiiv  on  ValuaUou,  Tax  Rate  nd  Validity  as  Ilelated  t© 
Civil  Loans. 
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opment  or  toward  the  purchase  of  a  project  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years.' 

As  a  number  of  these  features  have  already  been  demon- 
strated, it  does  not  seem  neceissary  to  discuss  in  complete  tietail 
the  several  tests  that  distinguish  a  good  from  a  bad  irrigation 
bond.  Certain  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  this  industry 
are,  however,  in  need  of  further  consideration. 

Water  Supply.'^The  larger  part  of  the  failures  in  irrigation 
projects  in  recent  years  due  to  lack  of  water  supply  recall  the 
early  contentions  of  a  number  of  prominent  and  conservative 
irrigation  engineers.  They  consistently  maintained  that  a  lack 
of  water  supply  would  be  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  abnormal  growth  of  irrigation  projects.  In  arid 
regions,  at  least,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  project  largely 
depends  upon  the  available  water  supply.  And  as  the  security 
of  all  irrigation  bonds  depends  directly  on  the  success  of  the 
irrigation  works,  and  the  irrigation  works  are  of  no  avail  with- 
out a  sufficient  water  supply,  the  first  requisite  in  a  considera- 
tion of  irrigation  securities  is  the  water  supply. 

In  this  respect  large  government  projects  of  the  future  will 
have  the  advantage  over  the  smaller  projects,  and  as  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  large  costs  involved  in  securing  water  will 
be  the  factor  limiting  the  number  of  new  irrigation  projects 
outside  of  the  Federal  government  institutions.  Not  only  is  it 
becoming  more  costly  in  many  cases  to  obtain  water  because  of 
the  remoteness  of  a  sufficient  supply  but  also  the  enormous 
expense  involved  in  obtaining,  a  guarantee  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  induce  capital 
to  invest  in  private  projects. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  the  majority  of  the  engineers  for 
their  careful  supervision  of  the  construction  of  irrigation  works. 
Much  of  this  construction,  however,  has  been  of  an  entirely  new 
character,  often  giving  rise  to  problems  which  could  not  poesi- 
bly  be  foreseen  and  hence  are  more  difficult  to  handle.  For  exam- 
ple, the  cliaracter  of  run-offs,  the  variation  in  evaporation,  the 
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■Se«  ebap.  zzxlr  on  Valoatlou.  Tas  UmIv  atul  VaUcUty  aji  lUUlvd  lo 
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influence  of  soils  on  seepage,  the  effect  of  water  sheds,  the  losses 
from  waste,  and  the  character  of  the  source  of  the  supply  of 
water,  are  just  beginning,  with  the  increased  amount  of  data  on 
these  subjects,  to  be  ascertained.*  Under  the  older  and  smaller 
projects,  these  difficulties  were  never  experienced,  but  the  esti- 
mates made  for  a  number  of  the  newer  systems  upon  the  basis 
of  these  older  projects  led  to  a  number  of  unhappy  results, 
because  the  newer  systems  did  not  have  the  cheap  and  abundant 
supply  of  water  jwssessed  by  the  old  projects. 

Land  Tiile. — Land  titles'  can  hardly  be  considered  apart 
from  their  associated  water  rights.  Private  project^,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  cannot  be  commended  unless 
the  land  title  is  separately  guaranteed.  Where  the  bonds  of 
private  corporations  are  secured  both  by  the  water  rights  and 
the  guaranteed  land  title,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are 
preferable  to  the  Carey  Act  bonds.  Even  in  an  area  which  has 
a  partial  rainfall,  the  mortgage  on  the  land,  even  if  the  irriga- 
tion project  fails  or  is  not  completed,  has  some  value. 

As  the  municipal  district  bonds  are  issued  by  the  districts, 
the  land  title  is  not  a  direct  issue,  though  indirectly  it  may 
become  all-important.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  a 
municipal  district  is  open  only  to  homestcading  and  is  not  yet 
occupied,  it  is  not  subject  to  taxation.  Regardless,  then,  of 
how  large  the  area  occupied  may  be,  an  impossible  burden 
may  be  placed  upon  the  small  part  of  the  area  occupied.  But 
this  is  a  problem  of  occupancy  rather  than  one  of  land  title, 
as  occupancy  automatically  determines  both  ownership  and  the 
ability  of  the  district  to  meet  the  bond  obligation. 

Land  titles  can  hardly  be  considered  an  issue  with  the  Carey 
Act  bonds,'    As  the  ownership  passes  directly  from  the  Federal 


'SamueJ  Fortier,  Use  of  Water  in  Irrigation,  pp,  13-18.  Frederick  H. 
NeweU  and  Daniel  W.  Murphy,  Principles  of  Irrigation  Enffineering, 
pp.  203-275.    Herbert  M.  Wilaan,  Irrigation  Engineering,  pp.  7-34. 

•Herbert  M.  Wilson.  Ihid.;  J.  A.  WidHtoc,  pp.  371-373. 

*Ab  it  Is  impossible  under  the  Carey  Act  for  an  irrigation  company 
ever  to  acquire  even  one  acre  of  Innd.  the  a8S(*rtiou  widely  advertised  a 
few  years  ago  by  many  organizations  ftplling  these  securities,  that  these 
lands  constitute  a  direct  lien  on  the  irrigated  property,  was  not  true 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.  This  "lien"  can  be  made  only  against  the  settler 
himself  and  hSs  water  rights.    It  was  cue  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
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government  through  the  state  to  the  purchaser,  the  title  to  the 
land  is  assured  when  the  water  rifrht  fees  and  the  small  home- 
stead charges  have  been  paid,  and  the  initial  cultivation  rwiuirc- 
mcnta  have  been  fulfilled.  Again,  of  course,  water  rights  and 
the  completion  of  the  irrigation  works  determine  the  value  of 
the  land  which  secures  the  bond  issue. 

Coats. — With  the  failures  beginning  in  1908,  the  charge  waa 
brought  of  great  extravagance  in  the  construction  of  irrigation 
works.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  the  Federal  government 
projects  which  do  not  come  under  our  consideration.  While 
this  charge  has  l)een  justifiable  in  some  cases,  many  critics  fail 
to  realize  that  the  enhanced  difficulty  of  building  these  projects 
brings  with  it  an  increased  cost  in  construction.  The  early 
projects  had  soon  utilized  the  accessible  and  easily  irrigated 
lands  in  the  arid  regions,  and  with  each  added  project,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  build  more  costly  works  in  order  to  insure 
an  adequate  water  supply.  To  the  investor,  this  is  of  import- 
ance, as  the  cost  of  construction  determines  the  ratio  of  capi- 
talization per  acre  of  irrigated  area,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
mileage  measurement  on  railroads.  But  here  again,  is  an  illus- 
tration in  comparative  statistics  which  the  student  must  use 
within  its  limitations. 

The  range  of  these  costs  seems  to  the  average  layman  almost 
inconsistent  with  sound  business,  until  the  specific  causes  have 
been  determined.  At  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  there 
arc  five  district  enterprises  pumping  water  to  their  land,  the 
costs  at  the  time  of  construction  ranged  as  follows: 


Cawy  Act  lo  prevent  land  irrabMnc;  othorwisc,  Jt  would  have  been  an 
ttMy  matter  for  a  company  fn  plaro  ilnmmlos  or  thc^  varloits  tracts  and 
olitain  enormous  areas  of  raluablc  land.  The  widespread  Idea  that  tlie 
bonds  arc  wcnrwl  "hy  a  depoalt  with  the  trustee  of  the  nettler's  mort- 
facoff"  \n  fftlll  further  weakened  by  the  lark  of  any  title  to  the  land 
on  the  part  of  the  aeltler  hlmwlf  till  after  the  irovemraent  patmt  has 
been  irranted.  Thla  patent,  aa  wU!  be  recalUNl.  ranitut  t-e  clv<*n  In  wma 
■tatea  till  after  a  certain  tenn  of  actual  xrttlenient.  But  rven  If  the 
•Mtler  la  nllowe<I  to  tako  iho  (llr<«ct  ti!lr  (o  this  land,  tin  he  W  r>ermlttrd 
ro  do  In  a  f€*w  fttate«.  the  Carey  Art  pIIII  ninkos  the  r- If  con- 
tracted, non  t»nforeibIe.  In  nddltlon  to  tbU.  the  coi  f  more 
doubtful  utandtnc  are  compelled  to  iMue  the  creater  im:;  ;...  ..'■  b«>nd« 
before  any  wn^it ruction  Is  really  beiron.  What  aecnrlty  Ih  offered  to 
Ibeae  bondholdera?  Nothlnx  bat  the  coodwlll  of  tbe  corporate  entrr> 
prtae:  cooseqiieDtly,  tba  oortgatt  ftatoro  of  the  bonds  la  chiefly  Oe- 
ttUooa 
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Dobts  Cost  per  Acre 

Palisaae $2Cn.S00  JU^-OO 

Mesa   205,000  78.00 

East  Palisatle   53,0)00  89.00 

Orchard  Mesa  1,329,480  153.00 

S.  Palisade  Heights IIO.OOO  180.00 

In  Yakima  Valley  water  rights  of  private  projects  vary  from 
$50  to  $135  and  over.  Eight  private  projects  in  Colorado  ex- 
ceed $60  per  acre  and  two  over  $100.  In  Idaho,  the  Carey  Act 
projects  vary  from  $25  to  $65  per  acre.^  These  illustrations  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  variation  in  debt  burden  that  these 
irrigation  works  carry.  If  a  bonded  obligation  of  $30  per 
acre  were  assumed  to  build  a  project,  the  burden  would  not 
become  so  gi'cat  if  $20  per  acre  had  to  he  added  to  complete 
the  work,  or  the  water  supply  was  found  to  be  insufficient.  But 
to  add  $20  to  an  acreage  already  carrying  $180  indebtedness,  is 
a  different  proposition.  And  not  infrequently,  where  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  makes  the  cost  of  erecting  the  works  high, 
the  farmer  for  the  same  reason  finds  it  costly  to  put  his  farm  in 
a  condition  making  irrigation  possible. 

As  the  settler  must  ultimately  pay  the  obligation,  this 
decreases  the  possibility  of  security,  especially  if  the  settler 
depends,  as  the  majority  do,  on  his  crops  for  providing  both 
working  capital  and  future  payments  of  his  obligations. 

Where  the  region  allows  of  an  irrigation  project  being  easily 
developed  and  three  or  four  crops  can  be  matured  in  a  year,  its 
acreage  can  obviously  carry  a  much  greater  con.struction  cost 
than  an  irrigated  area  located  in  the  more  northerly  climates 
where  only  one  crop  is  possible.  Adaptability  of  soils  to  a  wide 
range  of  varied  crops  under  the  same  geographical  conditions, 
will  also  permit  the  same  relative  increases  in  costs.  Specifically 
what  these  variations  will  be,  cannot  yet  be  foretold,  as  the  pro- 
jects are  too  new  to  have  allowed  the  acquiring  of  adequate  data. 
But  a  correct  analysis  of  these  influences  upon  costs  must  de- 
termine the  amount  of  warranted  funded  debt  that  should  be 
assumed. 


'D.  C.  Henry,  Enrjinrrrina  Nnrn.  vol.  Ixxvl,  January  15,  1914, 
pp.  120-4.  These  costs  have  since  greatly  iocreasecl  od  moat  irrigation 
works. 
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Capitalization  of  Private  Enterprises. — One  type  of  private 
enterprise  has  often  floated  a  bond  issue  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
one-half  of  the  value  of  possible  future  water  rights,  to  one 
of  the  bonds,  whose  only  security  are  those  same  water  rights  of 
the  future.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  secu- 
rity is  not  tangible  till  the  works  are  completetl.  If  the  proper 
estimates  have  been  made  so  that  the  work  can  be  carried  to 
completion,  it  may  prove  a  safe  investment,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  bond  sale  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  the  highest 
type  of  speculation.  As  already  stated,  if  the  land  is  in  a  semi- 
arid  region,  the  land  itself  will  have  some  value  if  the  bond 
has  been  made  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  land.  The  danger  here 
usually  lies  in  the  valuing  of  the  land  not  as  semi-arid  land, 
but  as  irrigated  land. 

The  second  type  of  private  corporation  which  offers  the 
security  of  both  land  and  the  accompanying  water-rights  has  the 
same  objectionable  features.  If  the  corporation  is  an  entirely 
new  enterprise  in  an  arid  region,  the  land  is  generally  utterly 
worthless  till  water  is  available.  The  real  success  of  the  con- 
cern depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  promoters  as  agents,  for 
the  whole  income  of  the  company  must  come  from  this  source. 
Corporations  of  this  type  need  to  be  clasely  scrutinized  by  the 
investor. 

The  lack  of  a  Ici^'timate  amount  of  capital  stork  in  propt 
tion  to  the  issue  of  l)onds,  also,  shifts  to  the  bondholders  a  great' 
part  of  the  risks  which  in  any  new  conservative  undertaking 
should  belong  to  the  stookliolders.  Neither  the  state  nor  Fed>, 
eral  government  makes  an}'  reguJation  as  to  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal stock  corporations  should  iasue.  A  risk  such  as  this  is  ex* 
actly  what  a  careful  investor  in  bonds  desires  to  avoid,  for  the 
irrigation  works  aiul  the  land  of  an  enterprise  that  has  failed 
have  little  value. 

As  already  stated,  district  irrigation  bonds  are  the  best  of 
the  irrigation  securities,  if  the  irrigation  project  is  completed 
within  the  pn)po«ed  period.  If,  however,  the  project  is  not  thus 
completed,  the  settlers,  if  wholly  dependent  upon  this  water 
supply  to  cultivate  the  land,  arc  probably  unable  to  meet  the 
tax     The  only  security  back   of  these  bonds  then    may   be 
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worthless  land.  In  addition  to  tMs,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  large 
part  of  the  area  may  be  government  land,  which  is  not  subject 
to  tax  until  homesteaded.  This,  of  course,  lessens  the  worth  of 
the  security,  as  the  entire  burden  is  placed  upon  the  remaining 
land  of  the  district  benefitted,  and  this  is  especially  burdensome 
where  the  population  is  small.  The  irrigation  district  under 
the  Wright  Act  experienced  this  very  difficulty.  The  cost  of 
the  irrigation  was  so  great  and  the  districts  were  so  slowly  set- 
tled, that  the  bonded  debt  was  more  than  the  population  could 
meet  by  taxation.  Unable  to  obtain  legal  relief  they  either 
repudiated  their  bonds  or  reduced  the  principal  and  intei'est.  It 
is  quite  evident,  then,  that  the  payment  of  these  bonds  does  not 
depend  on  their  original  value  or  present  earning  capacity,  but 
on  the  future  completion  of  the  project.  Where  the  district 
has  been  settled  for  some  time,  the  bonds  may  be  issued  to 
extend  an  existing  system.  If  the  land  in  the  district  has  not 
been  already  heavily  mortgaged,  these  bonds  may  have  sufficient 
security  to  place  them  in  the  highest  class  of  conservative 
investments. 

Working  Capital  Requirements  for  Settlers. — Lack  of  work- 
ing capital  by  the  settler  has  been  one  of  the  serious  difficulties 
connected  with  the  operation  of  the  irrigation  system.  Often 
failure  has  not  been  directly  due  to  the  irrigation  organization, 
but  to  tho  ignorance  of  the  settler  concerning  the  technical  prob- 
lems involved  in  irrigated  land.  The  successful  farmer  of  the 
Middle  West  has  often  been  as  much  of  a  failure  with  irrigated 
land  as  the  novice  at  farming.  The  settler  has  usually  used 
all  his  available  capital  in  making  the  initial  pajinent  and  made 
no  provision  for  getting  bis  farm  ready  for  irrigation.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  his  subsequent  pajTnents 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  crops.  But  irrigating  is  of  little  value 
unless  the  land  has  been  properly  leveled  up  so  that  irrigating 
ditches  may  benefit  equally  all  portions  of  the  area.  Rarely 
except  in  a  river  valley  is  a  farm  found,  so  located  that  it  does 
not  involve  a  considerable  expense  in  placing  it  in  proper  con- 
dition for  irrigation.  Then  also,  certain  soils  need  fertilizer 
to  contribute  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  a  particular  locality.     While  it  is  true  that  this 
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ia  a  technical  problem  in  irrigation,  the  failure  of  the  farmer 
to  recopiizc  it  may  spoil  disaster  for  him,  and  consequently 
affect  the  status  of  the  whole  project.  The  same  thin(f  has 
been  true  and  even  more  so  where  there  has  been  a  complete 
destruction  of  crops  by  either  frosts  or  storms.  One  authority 
states  that  80  per  rent  of  the  settlers  on  newly  irrigated  land 
have  no  knowledge  of  irrigation  problems. 

The  Market. — The  market  for  irrigation  securities  has  never 
been  wide.  As  staled  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  the 
chief  market  for  these  securities  is  found  in  the  state  and  the 
adjoining  states  in  which  the  irrigation  project  is  originated. 
And  while  the  market  is  local  to  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast 
states,  some  of  the  issues  are  fairly  active.  No  market  except 
now  and  then  for  a  larger  issue  exists  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

One  authority  states  that  there  arc  at  least  one  hundred  suc- 
cessful municipal  irrigation  districts  whose  bonds  have  a  fairly 
free  market  in  line  with  other  securities  in  the  Northwest  and 
Far  Western  states.  The  municipal  issues  also  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  tax  exempt,  and  arc  legal  investments  for  the 
majority  of  this  same  group  of  states. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

DRAINAGE  AND  LEVEE  BONDS 

Drainage  and  levee  bonds,  like  irrigation  bonds,  are  reclama- 
tion issues  dependinp:  for  their  faiccess  upon  the  proper  solutioji 
of  both  land  and  water  problems.  Though  drainage  issues  and 
kvee  issues  are  made  for  entirely  opposite  purposes — the  for- 
mer to  eliminate  surplus  water,  the  latter  to  prevent  overflow — 
their  problems  as  to  land  tenure  ami  the  securing  of  funds  for 
developing  the  project  are  quite  similar.  Drainage  and  levee 
bonds  can  be  classified  as  either  private  corporation  bonds  or 
special  assessment  district  bonds.  In  this  discussion  they  are 
put  in  the  former  classification.  The  limited  experience  with 
both  drainage  and  Icvcc  districts  necessitates  a  closer  analysis 
of  the  physical  security  of  these  bonds  than  of  the  equity  of 
other  special  assessment  securities.  As  to  their  legality,  assess- 
ments, valuation,  population,  and  taxation,  these  securities  can 
be  analyzed  as  are  other  special  assessment  securities.* 

Where  special  drainage  or  levee  districts  are  organized 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city  or  town,  drainage  and  levee 
bonds  may  well  be  considered  as  special  as.sessment  bonds. 
Bonds  issued  by  districts  organized  in  well  established  farming 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ditches  and  drains,  though 
subject  to  special  statutes,  can  also  be  treated  as  any  other 
improvement  bonds.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  bonds  of  spe- 
cial sanitary  districts — created  by  general  or  special  enactments 
— which  include  a  city,  as  for  example  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago.  However,  issues  of  districts  created  for  the  purpose 
of  reclaiming  new  land  for  agricultural  use  should  be  given 
more  careful  attention,  as  these  present  special  and  peculiar 
problems  quite  distinct  from  those  affecting  the  creation  of  tax 

■See  cbaps.  xxxlv  and  xzxt. 
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districts  for  other  purposes.  And  the  emphasis  in  this  chapter 
is  placed  upon  the  problems  of  these  agricultural  districts.' 

Levee  and  "agricultural  drainage  bonds'*  have  only  in 
recent  years  come  to  general  public  notice,  though  they  have 
been  offered  in  local  markets  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
earliest  efforts  at  constructing  drainage  and  levee  systems  were 
conducted  by  individuals,  and  were  handled  through  personal 
credit.  These  earlier  projects  used  the  small  areas  from  which 
it  was  possible  to  drain  water,  but  as  it  became  necessary  to 
use  larger  areas  to  get  the  desired  drainage,  the  size  of  the  dis- 
trict had  to  be  increased  correspondingly  and  so  individual 
undertakings  developed  into  cooperative  organizations.  The,Hc 
projects  in  turn  continued  to  increase  in  size  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  assure  effective  physical  drainage.  To  effect 
this  financing,  so  called  districts  were  created  and  organized 
into  civil  corporations  in  order  to  obtain  funds  from  the  out- 
side. The  bond  issues  of  the  first  projects  growing  out  of  these 
early  undertakings  were  limited  to  less  than  $100,000.  As  the 
size  of  the  earlier  issues  made  it  passible  for  the  local  investors, 
who  have  been  eager  buyers  of  these  securities,  to  purchase  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings,  only  a  few  of  these  issues  came  to 
public  notice.  This  condition  has  consequently  prevented  the 
larger  investment  market  from  becoming  familiar  with  these 
securities.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  government  has  built 
some  of  the  large  levee  projects  has  also  tended  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  large  expenditures  by  private  corporations  for 
levee  purposes.  The  states  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  California, 
Illinois  and  Ohio  have  made  the  largest  expenditures  for  levees, 
though  their  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  only  equalled 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  their  appropriations  for  drainage. 

The  growth  of  drainage  expenditures  is  well  illustrated  in 
Missouri.  The  outlay  by  drainage  districts  in  that  state  in  1915 
amounted  to  $10,000,000  as  compared  to  less  than  $1,000,000 
in  1900.  But  the  expenditures  for  drainage  to  reclaim  agricul- 
tural lands  have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Mississippi 


*S»e  chapters  on  Civil   Loan*.     See  ftlfK>  R.   S.   Hecht.   LonUlmna 
MtintHpal  PrnlnaKc  Bonds  Conrentlon  of  the  TnrMtment  Banker's 
dfttloQ  uf  New  York  <X012)  ProceedingB,  pp.  172-180. 
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and  Ohio  Valley  states,  and  the  state  of  California.  The  salt 
marshes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states  have  scarcely  been 
touched.  With  the  growing  congestion  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation even  larger  areas  will  be  reclaimed  and  the  output  of 
these  securities  added  to  materially.  For  the  immediate  future, 
however,  the  larger  output  of  agricultural  drainage  bonds  will 
be  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  states.  It  is  claimed  by  one  author- 
ity that  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone  there  are  25,000,000 
acres  of  land  awaitinpr  drainage  and  improvements/ 

Organization  of  Disiricts. — In  some  few  cases,  a  city  will 
assume  a  drainage  or  levee  issue  as  a  direct  obligation.  The 
majority  are,  however,  isvsued  by  the  civil  division  of  the  county 
or  by  a  specially  created  district.  Where  the  issue  is  secured 
by  a  large  area  covering  several  counties,  the  issue  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  by  a  district.  The  total  amount  of  the  outstand- 
ing issues  of  the  districts  approximately  equals  the  total  sum 
issued  by  counties,  though  the  issues  of  the  latter  are  for  the 
smaller  drainage  areas. 

Wlien  a  given  number  of  land  owners  of  proposed  area,  rep- 
resenting a  stated  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  area,  desire  to 
construct  ditches  for  drainage,  or  levees  for  protection  against 
overflow,  a  properly  attested  petition  requesting  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  district*  is  generally  prepared  and  filed  in  the  juris- 
dictional court.     This  petition  stipulates  in  detail  the  owner- 


*Tom  K,  Smith,  address  on  DrfiJnnpe  Bonds  dplirercd  before  the 
Tnvestniont  Bankers'  Aasodatlou,  Septi'uiber  21»  1915,  Deuver,  Colorado 
(Prot-eedinRs.  pp.  12n-1301. 

J,  Sheppard  Smith  further  states:  **In  the  atate  of  Louisiana,  alone, 
there  are  said  to  be  lO.lOti.fiOI)  acres  of  swamp  or  niarsb  lands  which 
should  be  draliitMl  wholly  or  hi  pnrt ;  In  Arkansas,  5,912,300  acres;  In 
Mississippi,  ri.7(X),20(>  acres;  in  Missouri.  2.430.000  acres,  and  In  Alabama, 
1.470,200  acres  (Annals  of  Anierlcnn  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  vol.  Ixxxvlil.  March,  lfl20.  p.  103). 

'No  attempt  is  made  in  this  discussion  to  give  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment of  the  different  methods  of  orpiinization.  In  the  state  of  Missouri 
these  articles  are  flletl  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  The  juris- 
diction court,  of  course,  is  not  the  samo  In  all  states.  If  the  drainage 
area  is  in  more  than  one  county,  the  articles  nre  presented  to  the  court 
in  the  county  in  which  most  of  the  land  is  situate*!.  This  act  Is  known 
OS  the  Circuit  Court  Dralnape  Act  <pa8se<l  in  1013).  It  baa  been 
largely  copie<l  by  several  states. 

The  compilation  of  the  DrainaRe  Laws  of  the  various  states  by  the 
Investment  Bankers'  Association  is  a  useful  compendium  to  any  one  In- 
terested in  these  securities. 
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ship,  area  and  character  of  drainage,  other  lands  affected,  and 
ttraally,  the  proposed  method  of  financing,  manner  of  mainten- 
ance, and  the  necessity  of  the  undertaking.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  proper  notification,  the  court  in  most  states 
holds  a  public  hearing  to  determine  the  competency  of  the  peti- 
tioners and  the  validity  of  their  petition.  If  a  favorable  deci- 
sion is  reached  by  the  court,  provision  is  first  made  for  the 
creation  of  the  administrative  body. 

The  more  common  practice,  after  the  officials  who  are 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  court  have  formally  organized 
their  board,  is  for  this  board  to  proceed  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  district  to  determine  whether  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  to  the  lands,  warrant  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  damages  to  other  lands  and  right  of  way. 
In  some  states  the  commission  has  jurisdiction  of  dismissal  if 
the  costs  are  found  to  be  greater  than  the  probable  revenue, 
though  appeals  may  be  made  to  both  the  jurisdictional  courts 
and  then  to  the  higher  courts.  If  the  project  is  approve<l  by 
the  commissioners,  a  definite  plan  of  improvement  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  surveys,  together  with  the  proposed  method  or 
methods  of  financirg.  After  a  report  is  again  submitted  and 
reviewed  by  special  officers  of  the  court,  a  public  hearing  can 
be  requested  by  the  people  after  statutory  notice  has  been 
given.  Any  land  owner  in  the  district  can  present  evidence  of 
his  approval  of  or  objections  to  the  assessments  to  be  made 
ai>on  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  included  within  the  area  pro- 
posed. The  court,  which  has  the  power  of  amending  these 
articles,  then  renders  a  judgment,  and  where  it  approves,  allows 
the  board  to  assess  all  lands  in  the  district  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  rendered  in  the  decision.  This  judgment  can  again 
be  appealed  to  a  higher  court  by  any  of  the  affected  parties. 
The  plans  having  been  given  the  6nal  approval,  the  commis- 
sioners then  proceed  to  secure  funds  for  financing.  Where  the 
expenditures  are  large,  funds  must  be  secured,  as  with  other 
civil  obligations,  by  long  time  bonds.  After  the  districts  have 
been  organiied»  the  issuance  of  bonds  is  the  next  step.  The 
methods  of  issuance  vary  a  great  deal,  but  the  underlying 
security  of  the  bonds  is  not  affected  by  the  method  of  issuance. 
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Securify.^ — It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  improvement  Bhould 
be  undertaken  unless  the  resnltini?  benefits  grreatly  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  project.  This  requisite  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
oflficials  of  the  jurisdiction  to  place  a  tax  upon  each  farm  on  the 
basis  of  benpfits  received  from  drainage.  For  illustration,  if  an 
improved  farm  within  the  border  of  a  drainage  district  requires 
less  drainage  than  other  farms,  it  should  be  taxed  less  in  sup- 
port of  the  drainage  s>'stem,  since  the  benefits  recei^'ed  are  less. 
Wliile  this  is  the  only  equitable  method  of  distribution,  it  may 
in  some  instances,  where  the  benefits  largely  accme  to  a  small 
area  of  the  drained  district,  make  the  tax  rather  burdensome 
and  it  may  even  lessen  the  stability  of  the  security.  While  this 
situation  seldom  occurs,  when  it  does  arise,  it  may  become  very 
embarrassing. 

The  success  of  the  project  should  not  be  made  dependent 
entirely  on  tho  success  of  the  drainage  area  in  land  selling,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  a  goodly  number  of  irrigation  enter- 
prises. If  colonization  is  necessary,  the  bond  issue  is  rarely 
very  desirable.  Unsettled  areas  are  always  subject  to  so  many 
problems  that  the  risk  becomes  more  than  correspondingly 
indeterminate  and  puts  the  securities  within  the  speculative 
class. 

Where  the  security  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  issuing 
of  bonds  for  constructing  drainage  facilities  and  offering  them 
to  the  general  public  before  the  project  is  built,  but  where  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  when  the  area  is  drained  and  the  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  some  time  a  bond  issue  might  be  marketed. 
This  procedure,  however,  is  usually  impractical,  especially  where 
the  district  is  one  of  small  land  owners,  as  they  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  carry  out  the  project. 

Levee  district  bonds,  as  a  class»  can  never  offer  the  same 
assured  safety  as  drainage  issues  where  the  drainage  project 
securing  the  bonds  requires  but  little  or  no  protection  from  levee 
construction.  A  levee  is  always  more  or  less  in  danger  of  extraor- 
dinary floods  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  a  very  large 


"It  Is  hardly  deemef!  neoesaary  to  dlHcuas  the  security  of  the  dty 
drnlnoec  or  ooiinty  "ditch  bonds/'  which  are  Bdeqnately  covered  under 
fipt'clat  assessments. 


part  of  the  crops  and  improvements  on  its  area.  As  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  is  dependent  upon  the  earning  power  of  the  area» 
such  a  large  destruction  of  property  in  the  early  period  of  an 
issue  might  cause  at  least  a  temporary  suspension  of  interest 
pajTnents.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  government 
has  done  the  major  part  of  the  levee  building  in  the  region  south 
of  St.  Louis,  MiKsouri,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  (which 
region  includes  the  greater  part  of  levee  building  in  the  United 
States)  the  experience  of  local  civil  division  has  been  consid- 
erably limited. 

As  oflficials  usually  have  no  experience  in  drainage  problems. 
It  is  very  essential  that  the  statutes  governing  the  administra- 
tion cover  rather  specifically  the  power  and  limitation  of  the 
officials'  authority,  and  penalties  should  be  made  severe  for  non- 
compliance to  duty.  Consequently,  receipts  and  expenditures 
should  be  frequently  audited  to  check  quickly  the  development 
of  any  serious  mistake  that  may  arise,  especially  during  the 
period  of  construction. 

The  imjwrtance  of  the  character  of  construction  to  the 
future  success  of  the  district  is  obvious  and  necessitates  the 
emplojTiient  of  a  reputable  engineer  to  pass  upon  all  details  of 
construction.  To  guarantee  further  safety,  not  only  should  a 
reliable  contractor  and  agent  be  cngage<l,  but  the  contractor'^ 
surety  bonds  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  give  full  protection  by 
covering  all  reasonable  losses. 

Tares. — The  tax  of  the  district  should  be  secured  by  a  fixed 
lien  upon  the  property  benefited.  A  sufficient  margin  for  any 
exigency  should  be  allowed  above  the  total  fundc<i  indebted- 
ness. The  more  conservative  statutes  limit  the  funded  debt  of 
n  district  to  90  per  cent  of  the  tax  levy.  But  the  percentage  of 
the  funded  debt  to  the  tax  levy  is  rather  meaningless  unlens  the 
benefits  and  value  of  land  arc  also  compared  to  the  tax  levy. 
For  example,  a  tax  levy  of  $2.00  per  acre  upon  land  valued  at 
$75.00  per  acre,  would  have  little  basis  for  comparison  with  a 
tax  levy  of  $2.00  upon  land  valued  at  $8.00  per  acre.  The  chief 
danger,  however,  lies  in  the  overvaluation  of  the  land,  for  thi^ 
again  destroys  the  aignificance  of  the  tax  levy  ratio.  The  temp- 
tation, of  course,  is  always  great  to  inflate  the  valuation  of  the 
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cheaper  land,  or  to  cover  up  a  large  acreage  of  undesirable  land 

by  a  general  average,  but  when  reputable  agents  and  engineers 
are  employed,  the  clanger  of  this  is  rctlueed  to  a  minimum. 

The  annual  taxes  should  also  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
maintenance  charges;  the  limitations  and  regulation  of  these 
charges  shoidd  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  statutes  together  with 
provisions  enforcing  the  proper  expenditures  of  this  fund  by 
district  allfietals.  Several  of  the  earlier  statutes  stated  these 
requirements  in  such  vague  form,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  administration  of  fundn,  that  a  misunderstanding  of  them 
often  resulted  in  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  district. 

Mr.  J.  Shoppard  Smith's  statement  coueorning  the  Missouri 
law  is  well  worth  detailed  study: 

"Bonds  may  be  issued  not  to  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxes  levied  with  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent  per  annum 
payable  senii-aniiufilly  maturing  serially  for  twenty  yeai*s,  be- 
ginning not  later  than  five  years  after  date.  Such  bonds  can- 
not be  sold  for  less  than  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
accrued  interest.  ...  In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  land  for  taxes  proving  sufficient  to 
pay  the  delinquent  taxes,  the  board  of  supei'A'isors  has  the  right 
to  levy  an  ailditional  tax  on  the  tntVfe  district  to  make  up  the 
deficit  and  wliich  in  effect  provides  for  a  thorough  safeguard  lo 
the  investor  for  the  full  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in 
accordance  with  the  tenure  of  the  bonds.'" 

As  emphasized  under  the  topic  of  "Security/*  a  failure  to 
make  provision  for  tliis  exigency  may  prove  fatal  to  the  enter- 
prise. Several  of  the  statutes  either  set  up  no  safeguard  against 
such  emergencies  or  the  statutes  have  so  regulated  the  matter 
that  any  lack  of  funds  throws  the  whole  affair  into  the  courts. 
And  the  possibility  of  long  drawn  out  court  proceedings  does 
not  .idd  to  the  value  of  any  security.  Fortunately,  in  all  read- 
justments the  courts  are  now  incline<l  to  make  broader  inter- 
pretations of  the  statutes.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
limitetl  powers  granted  to  the  drainage  districts  to  tax  in  the 
early  history  of  the  development  of  this  industry.  Allowing  an 
organized  district  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  improvement  of  privately 
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owned  lands  was  never  countenanced.  This  narrow  attitude  has 
ehan(?cd,  and  where  public  welfare  is  involved,  the  statutes 
prohibiting  this  form  of  control  are  bcinj?  corrected.  Where, 
however,  the  statutes  lack  definiteness,  court  decisions  must  be 
more  closely  checked. 

The-  Market. — While  the  market  for  these  bonds  has  grreatly 
increased  in  recent  years,  it  cannot  even  yet  be  called  a  broad 
one.  The  drainage  issues  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  never  considered  by  New  York  bankers,  arc  now 
looked  upon  with  favor  when  properly  issued.  Especially  are 
tbose  isBUCs  sought  which  have  the  same  tax  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  other  municipal  issues  within  the  state.  The  greater 
part  of  the  drainage  bonds,  however,  continue  to  be  absorbed 
locally.  A  considerable  number  of  these  issues  will  be  found 
listed  under  the  ''investment  fund"  item  of  state  banks,  trust 
companies  and  insurance  companies  of  the  issuing  states. 

The  net  yield  of  these  issues,  as  a  whole,  is  higher  than  that 
of  other  forms  of  special  assessment  bonds,  though  the  average 
return  of  all  city  and  county  districts,  including  ditch  (drain- 
age) bonds  is  lower.  Levee  bonds,  however,  even  in  the  same 
general  area,  will  compare  unfavorably  with  drainage  issues. 

The  majority  of  these  bonds  are  now  issued  in  serial  form. 
Even  where  the  commissioners  possess  the  option  of  issuing 
sinking  fund  or  serial  payment  bonds,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
use  the  serial  forms.  The  maturities  range  from  one  (serial 
issues)  to  fifty  years  with  no  conformity  in  duration.  The 
average  maturity  is  about  twenty  years.  Under  no  considera- 
tion should  the  bond  extend  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  haa  raled  that 
drainage  and  levee  districts  shall  be  classed  as  civil  divisions. 
This  exempts  drainage  bonds  from  the  Federal  income  tax. 


BOOK  IV 
CIVIL  OBLIGATIONS 


CHAPTER  XXXm 

THE  ISSUING  POLITICAL  UNIT  AND  THE  SECURITY 
OP  ITS  BOND  ISSUES 

The  content  of  these  chapters  on  civil  obligations  is  pre- 
sented primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  pur- 
chaser of  these  securities  rather  than  of  the  institutional  buyer. 
While,  as  a  class,  they  are  accepted  as  the  safest  of  bonds,  the 
legal  technicalities  which  so  largely  determine  their  safety  make 
them  the  most  difficult  to  analyze.  Much  material  which  would 
be  valuable  in  their  presentation  cannot  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  these  chapters.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  many 
differences  in  statutes  controlling  these  issues. 

Municipal*  securities  did  not  have  a  very  wide  appeal  in 
the  general  security  market  until  fifteen  years  ago.  The  low 
yield  and  the  safety  of  these  bonds  entirely  removed  them  from 
the  speculative  class.  The  safety  of  the  bonds,  while  directly 
due  to  the  state  constitutions  and  statutes,  is  also  the  result,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  of  the  efforts  of  the  municipal-bond  attor- 
ney in  his  codification  of  the  law  and  his  power  to  eliminate 
faults  in  the  procedure  of  municipalities  in  issuing  their  bonds. 
The  average  layman  who  ordinarily  makes  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  other  classes  of  issues  purchased,  passes  over  the  tech- 
nicalities and  accepts  unquestioningly  the  security  of  a  munici- 
pal bond  which  qualifies  as  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks. 
But  though  the  investor  has  secured  a  bond  of  unquestioned 
safety,  he  might  secure  equal  safety  with  a  higher  rate  of 
return  by  purchasing  other  municipal  issues.  With  tax-exemp- 
tion privileges  of  municipal  bonds  under  the  Federal  income 

*The  term  municipal  bonds  as  used  here  includes  the  bond  Issues  of 
all  the  political  divisions  of  the  state. 
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tax  law  and  within  the  state  of  issue  itself,  individnal  investors 
are  no  longer  disroKardinpr  the  advantaRes  of  municipal  bonds 
which  possess  equal  safety  and  many  of  which  afford  a  higher 
rate  of  return  than  those  municipal  bonds  qualifying  as  saving 
bank  investments.  As  a  result,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  tax  laws 
affecting  them  and  the  elements  determining  their  safety  will 
be  made  in  the  future  by  purchasers.  With  this  general  state- 
ment let  us  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  what  enters  into  the 
analyses  of  civil  obligations. 

Jurisdiction  and  Funciion  of  Civil  Pivmon*  as  Rehxted  to 
the  Powers  to  Finance  Themselves, — The  authority  of  civil  divi- 
sions refers  here  only  to  their  financial  powers,  rights,  and  limi- 
tations. The  common  civil  divisions  possessing  the  authority 
to  assume  financial  obligations  and  to  issue  bonds  which  arc 
payable  from  either  an  ad-valorem  tax  or  by  special  assesamcDt 
on  the  propert>'  benefited  are  the  Federal  government,  the  state, 
and  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state;  namely,  the  county,  town- 
ship, borough,  parish,  precinct,  city,  town,  village,  and  district 
(i.  c. — schools,  roads,  drainage,  levee  and  bridge  districts). 

Of  these  jurisdictions,  the  Federal  and  state  governments  arc 
peculiarly  distinctive.  Neither  one  of  these  powers  can  be 
foreed  to  pay  its  obligations  if  it  chooses  not  to  do  so.  The 
Federal  government  can  borrow  for  any  purpose  it  desires  and 
the  states  are  limited  only  by  restrictions  which  may  involve 
inter-state  activities  as  long  as  these  powers  are  granted  under 
their  constitutions.  Within  a  state's  own  borders  its  power  to 
borrow  is  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  national  government.  It  is 
true  that  the  state  can  place  certain  limitations  upon  itself,  but 
it  has  equal  power  to  remove  these  self-imposed  restrictions. 

The  powers  and  rights  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  rather  definitely  limited,  especially 
in  the  question  of  assuming  debt.  This  power  is  given  by 
the  state  and  can  either  be  taken  away  or  rc<luced  by  the  slate. 
Neither  have  the  minor  c'wW  divisions  the  power  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  a  legal  debt.  If  they  refuse  paj-ment  of  an  obliga- 
tion, they  are  subject  to  court  action,  and  the  court  ran  rnfon 
the  payment  of  any  legal  debt  which  they  have  assume*!.  The' 
first  problem  then,  in  a  study  of  the  finances  of  these  political 
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divisions  of  the  state  is  an  examination  of  the  character,  im- 
portance^ and  general  powers  of  these  respective  divisions. 

In  gtiOfTTaphical  area  the  county*  is  largest,  though  not 
always  the  most  important,  of  the  state's  political  divisions, 
Delaware,  with  three  counties,  has  the  smallest  number  of  these 
divisions  of  any  slate,  and  Texas,  with  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  the  largest  number.  In  area  they  vary  from  Bristol 
County,  Rhode  Island,  with  twenty-five  square  miles,  to  Custer 
County,  Montana,  with  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  square  miles.  The  population  shows  an  even  wider 
range  from  New  York  and  Cook  counties  with  their  millions  to 
some  of  the  sparsely  populated  counties  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  western  Texas.  In  five-ei^rhths  of  the  "Western  states  the 
counties  have  a  population  of  less  than  15,000  inhabitants. 
From  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
contain  cities  of  more  than  8,000  people.  But  in  many  of  these 
counties  the  rural  population  exceeds  the  urban.  This  domi- 
nance of  either  naral  or  urban  population  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  bond  issues  of  these  political  divisions.  The  presence  of 
a  moderate-sized  municipality  in  the  county  may  largely  in- 
crease the  credit  of  the  county.  Where  the  city  includes  the 
greater  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  county,  the  city 
automatically  decreases  the  amount  of  obligations  that  the 
county  would  ordinarily  assume.  For  example,  practically  all 
police  and  administration  expenditures  would  fall  within  the 
metropolitan-area  of  the  county. 

As  an  administrative  and  legislative  fiscal  agent,  the  county 
is  qua.si-corporate  in  character.  The  specific  fiscal-powers  are 
given  by  the  constitution,  statutory,  and  common  law  but  chiefly 
by  statutes.  In  some  states  there  is  a  partial  supervision  of 
county  finances  by  state  officers,  but  this  form  of  administration 
has  been  unsuccessful.  The  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ferred on  the  city  governments  are  both  more  comprehensive 
and  elastic  than  the  rights  conferred  on  county  governments. 
This  has  normally  risen  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  a  far 
greater  number  of  common  interests  than  the  county,  and  while 


^In  the  stftte  of  Louisiana,  these  dlvislona  are  caUed  parishes  In- 
ptcfld  of  couuUcs. 
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the  cities  have  been  expanding,  the  comities  have  rarely  had 
their  jurisdiction  extended. 

The  purposes  for  which  county  expenditures  and  obligations 
may  he  assumed  have,  consefiuently,  in  most  states,  been  qtiito 
clearly  defined.  This,  togetlier  with  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  rate  of  assessment  allowed  and  the  amount  of  debt  incurred, 
greatly  narrows  the  expenditures  that  a  county  may  make. 

In  administrative  and  legislative  powers,  the  county  is 
strongest  in  the  Southern  and  Western  states  and  weakest  in 
New  England,  where  the  old  town  government  predominate". 
The  Middle  Atlantic  states  divide  these  functions  between  tho 
county  and  the  township.  This  dominance  of  the  county  in  the 
South  and  West  has  arisen  out  of  local  conditions.  The  South- 
em  and  the  Western  groups  w^hich  comprise  the  larger  part  of 
the  geographical  area  of  the  United  Slates  are.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  industrial  and  commercial  centers,  pretlominantly 
rural.  Consequently,  the  county  government,  especially  in  the 
South,  has  been  found  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  expedient 
of  the  minor  political  divisions  for  the  performing  of  govern- 
mental functions.  In  these  regions  the  county  has  had  to  pro- 
vide for  many  of  the  improvements,  such  as  roads,  institutional 
buildings,  etc.,  which  are  assume<l  by  state,  township,  city,  town, 
or  tax  districts  in  other  regions. 

The  fact  that  the  counties  of  the  Western  ^liddle  Atlantic 
and  Northern  Atlantic  group  of  states  as  classified  by  the 
United  States  census,  together  with  two  or  three  counties  in 
the  New  England  states,  lead  in  the  absolute  amount  of  expen- 
ditures, should  not  deceive  one  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
indebtedness  and  expenditures  of  the  counties  in  the  Southern 
group  of  states.  The  expenditures  and  indebtedness  of  a  county 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  population  and  wealth, 
and  to  the  expenditures  and  indebtedness  of  the  overlapping 
political  jurisdictions. 

The  to>vnshipr  like  the  county,  is  a  quasi-municipal  corpora- 
tion created  by  law.  Unlike  the  village  or  city,  which  is  rolun- 
tarily  created  by  its  inhabitant-s  the  two  former  civil  units  are 
formed  on  geographical  boundaries.  In  area  the  township  is 
more  nearly  equal  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West,  and  il  la 
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in  these  states  that  this  form  of  political  division  has  its  highest 
organization.  The  importance  of  tlie  township  from  a  financial 
viewpoint  depends  altogether  on  whether  it  is  rural  or  metro- 
politan in  character.  A  large  city  will  sometimes  include  the 
whole  of  a  township  six  miles  square.  The  corporate  and  finan- 
cial power  of  the  township  is  narrowly  limited.  In  some  states 
it  has  no  corporate  power  and  cannot  enter  into  contracts." 
Where  the  township  has  no  right  to  issue  bonds,  these  functions 
are  usually  performed  by  either  a  county  or  special  tax  district. 
The  purpDses  for  which  issues  are  most  commonly  permitted 
are  for  schools  and  roads.  In  most  instances  the  township-school 
district  is  entirely  independent  of  the  township  government^  and 
coincides  with  it  only  in  geographical  area. 

The  town  system  of  New  England,  the  forerunner  of  the 
township,  is  similar  to  some  of  the  township  organizations  and 
possesses  somewhat  equivalent  powers  in  the  Issue  of  bonds  for 
local  purposes.  However,  the  creation  of  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  has  taken  away  from  the  old  town  system,  except  in 
the  exclusively  agricultural  regions,*  the  importance  it  once 
possessed. 

The  political  divisions  which  can  be  classed  under  munici- 
palities are  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  though  a 
discussion  of  municipal  finances  often  embraces  all  divisions 
of  the  state,  including  the  county.  The  classification,  however, 
must  not  be  too  inclusive  or  exclusive,  for  both  court  decisions 
and  statutes  do  not  exclusively  follow  the  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  economic  significance  is  important.  The  fact  that  a  city, 
town,  or  village  is  placed  under  the  general  classification  of 
a  municipality,  gives  no  indication  of  its  financial  importance. 
Size,  location,  wealth,  character  of  industries,  volume  of  com- 
merce, etc.,  are  necessary  qualifications  of  any  general  classi- 
fication of  municipalities  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  issue  and 
pay  for  bonds.  While  the  general  power  to  levy  taxes  and  to 
contract  debts  may  be  given  by  the  constitution  or  statute  to  all 


^liarshmnn  vs.  Bates  County.  02  XT.  S.  500,  23  L.  ed.  747. 

*The  creatlou  of  the  si>cflal  tax  district  and  its  powers  which  might 
well  l*e  iuolu(3e(l  under  the  discussion  of  t)ie  jurisdiction  and  powers  ot 
Civil  DirtsIoDs,  are  discussed  in  chap.  xxxIt. 
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of  these  political  units,  the  financial  strength  of  the  unit  depends 
upon  the  factors  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
comparison,  for  example,  is  there  between  a  bond  issue  of  a 
remote  village  of  1,000  inhabitants  in  western  Kansas  and  an 
issue  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  or  between  the  street  improve- 
ment bonds  of  a  town  of  2,000  in  Texas  and  a  similar  issue  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts? 

Physical  Resources. — The  credit  of  a  state  or  other  civil 
division  is  largely  dependent,  as  experience  has  shown,  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  manages  its  obligations,  though  both  the 
amount  and  security  of  the  debt  are  ultimately  limited  by  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  resources  of  the  state.  While 
the  Northwestern  states  have  been  largely  peopled  by  the  sturdy 
races  of  northern  Europe,  the  wealth  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Dakotas  could  not  have  been  the  heritage  of 
these  states  today  if  those  people  had  not  found  rich  fertile  soils 
and  abundant  minerals  to  develop.  But  people  themselves,  in 
the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  must  be  considered  a  resource  of 
a  state.  Though  statistical  proof  has  never  been  offered,  many 
would  assert  that  the  colored  population  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  states  has  had  an  effect  on  state  credit,  especially  in  certain 
minor  civil  divisions  of  these  states. 

Increase  in  numbers  obviously  must  lead  to  greater  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  followed  by  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  industry,  as  population  will  automatically  be  checked  un- 
less resources  exist  by  which  a  people  may  obtain  subsistence. 
The  Pacific  Coast  states  and  the  Northwestern  states,  for  ex- 
ample, have  paralleled  their  growth  with  an  increasingly  strong 
credit.  Increased  farming  facilities  and  improved  machinery 
in  the  agricultural  states  have  effected  greater  efficiency.  The 
metal  refining  industries  were  originally  located  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  because  this  was  the  great  market  for  these  products. 
Likewise  the  presence  of  wheat  in  the  surrounding  territory, 
together  with  power  facilities,  established  the  great  milling  in- 
dustries at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  presence  of  water- 
power  and  the  labor  supply  in  the  mountains  of  Carolina  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  spinning  industry  of  the  Caro- 
linas.    The  discovery  of  iron  in  Alabama  developed  a  rural  ter- 
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ritory  into  the  great  industrial  center  of  Birmingham,  and  all 
of  these  developments  have  to  a  corresponding  degree  increased 
the  taxable  wealth  of  these  localities.* 

This  last  statement  does  not  imply  that  natural  resources 
in  the  narrow  sense  are  essential  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  the  very  poorest  n^icultural  land,  has  had 
large  advantages  through  its  geographical  position.  Its  coast 
frontage  gave  it  not  only  a  climate  whose  moisture  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  a  great  textile  industry,  but  the  means  of 
cheap  water  transportation  which  was  so  essential  in  the  earlier 
days. 

But  all  states  have  not  been  equally  endowed  with  resources. 
For  example,  among  the  newer  states,  the  Dakotas  can  never 
hope  to  compete  with  Illinois  because  of  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  latter  in  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  which 
gives  it  the  advantages  of  transportation  and  easy  access  to  raw 
materials.  It  is  true  that,  where  they  exist,  these  very  advan- 
tages may  lead  to  excesses,  while  the  state  not  so  richly  endowed 
will  tend  toward  a  greater  conservatism.  But  a  state  with  a 
very  limited  endowment  of  such  resources,  as  are  essential  to 
great  stability,  can  never  have  a  very  large  margin  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  emergency.  The  ability  of  any  people  to  pay 
their  taxes  to  the  sovereign  power  after  their  own  necessities 
have  been  supplied  ultimately  rests  on  the  annual  surplus  they 
acquire.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  Any  statistical  sludy  and  analysis  must  ascertain  the 
importance  that  can  be  attached  to  each  factor  under  varying 
conditions  and  combinations.  Only  a  true  historical  perspective 
can  give  this. 

It  is  important  to  know  both  the  character  and  diverwflca- 
tion  of  resources  and  industries  in  any  one  of  the  minor  civil 
divisions  of  the  state.  Towns  which  are  dependent  upon  one 
industry  arc  likely  to  suffer  most  severely  from  periods  of  de- 
pression. When  this  one  industry  shuts  down,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  furnish  employment.  Some  of  the  towns  established  in  the 
timber  regions  have  practically  been  depleted  when  the  timber 


^The  Mayor  va.  Kay,  10  Wall  468. 
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supply  has  been  cut.  Towns  dependent  upon  apiculture  are 
leas  likely  to  suffer  from  depression  and  reactions  than  towns 
which  depend  upon  any  of  the  other  natural  resources,  and  if 
crops  are  depleted  one  year,  the  same  condition  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated  the  following  year.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
size  of  a  city  or  town  is  an  advantage  in  agricultural  regions 
as  well  OS  in  territory  of  any  other  character.  There  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  diversification  of  industries  with  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  city,  and  this  more  than  correspondingly 
strengthens  the  ability  of  the  city  to  pay  its  obligations. 

Financial  Rexonrces. — The  strength  and  growth  of  private 
financial  institutions  are  the  direct  indicators  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  public.  The  amount  of  capital,  surplus,  and 
deposits  of  banks,  and  the  value  and  character  of  insurance  and 
truKt  companies,  rather  than  the  number  of  banks  and  the 
amount  of  policies  written,  are  examples  of  the  true  indices  of 
financial  stability.  Bank  clearings  may  or  may  not  be  a  good 
basis  for  judging  a  community's  business.  If  the  clearings  arc 
from  states  like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  they  can  bo 
accepted  as  reliable,  but  if  they  are  taken  from  some  of  the 
Rooky  Mountain  states,  where  clearings  may  be  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  reporting  national  banks,  or  where  the  banks  are  chiefly 
state  or  private,  the  totals  rendere*!  are  very  likely  to  be  in- 
correct. Debit  balances,  as  suggested  in  the  chapters  on  Market 
Tnflticnces  of  Security  Prices,  would  be  a  better  criterion  than 
bank  clearings  because  of  the  limited  value  which  bank  clear- 
ings now  possess  for  indicating  the  volume  of  business  under 
the  Federal  Reser%'e  System.  Insurance  companies  are  of  im- 
portance in  so  far  as  they  create  a  market  for  securities  issued 
within  the  state.  If  the  insurance  company  is  very  large,  a 
considerable  part  of  its  investments  and  policies  will,  of  course, 
be  held  outside  of  the  state. 

A  study  of  the  United  States  Comptroller  s  reports  rei-cals 
an  astounding  growth  in  the  capital  and  deposits  of  banks  in 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  questions  at  once  arise:  Can  this 
growth  continue  in  all  localities?  What  states,  if  any,  show 
inflation  t  Has  the  growth  been  consistent  or  will  local  condi- 
tions finally  force  a  reaction  t    Has  the  maximum  point  of  rapid 
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growth  been  reached  and  will  any  increase  be  relatively 
slower  t 

The  importance  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  financial 
strength  of  the  smaller  civil  divisiona  in  the  state  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  experience,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  small  Middle 
"Western  city.  A  political  element  which  was  in  control  of  the 
state  census  and  had  local  real  estate  that  it  wanted  to  promote, 
succeeded  in  inflating  the  census  figures.  Closely  following  this 
census,  bonds  were  i.wued  by  the  city.  Five  years  later  the 
Federal  census  was  taken,  and  it  showed  a  large  falling  off  in 
population  from  the  previous  state  census.  Immediately  upon 
the  publication  of  this  fact,  the  holders  of  some  of  these  bonds 
became  apprehensive  and  the  price  of  the  bonds  slumped.  The 
issuing  house,  after  going  over  the  local  situation,  discovered 
that  despite  the  fact  that  population  statistics  represented  the 
town  as  having  a  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  than  it  had  five 
years  earlier,  bank  clearings  and  deposits  showed  large  in- 
creases. The  day  following  the  announcement  of  this,  the  price 
of  the  bonds  moved  up  to  its  former  level,  for  all  question,  as 
to  the  city's  financial  stability  was  removed. 

Other  Resources. — Other  resources — that  is  other  than  the 
right  of  taxation  yielding  revenue — of  any  of  the  political  divi- 
sions in  the  United  States,  have  never  been  large.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  state  governments  have  ever  entered  into 
an  extensive  control  of  private  enterprisCvS.  Though  the  emer- 
gency demands  of  the  European  War  institutetl  a  temporary  re- 
versal of  this  policy,  the  control  exercised  was  chiefly  regula- 
tory. The  individualism  which  has  become  so  deeply  ingrained 
under  a  long  continued  democracy  will  be  slow  to  surrender 
permanently  any  control  to  Federal  and  state  governments. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  War  in  many  parti<^ular.s,  though  it 
is  too  early  to  predict,  will  be  a  tendency  to  cling  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  former  type  of  organization.  In  the  past  the  sale 
of  public  land  has  furnished  the  largest  source  of  gross  in- 
come other  than  taxation  to  both  the  Federal  and  the  state 
governments.  The  lack  of  business  sagacity  so  often  displayed 
in  government  management  has  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  small 
return  from  the  sale  of  this  land.    Of  the  land  donated  to  tha 
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states,  two  sections  in  every  township  were  given  for  school 
purposes,  and  the  policy  followed  has  hecn  to  dispose  of  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  at  a  larjye  sacrifice.  Within  the  city  limits 
of  Chicago,  for  example,  nine  sccticms  of  land  were  originally 
set  aside  for  school  purposes.  If  this  land  had  been  held  it 
would  now  furnish  more  ample  funds  than  are  provided 
through  taxation  by  the  city.  Little  remains  of  these  former 
holdings.  The  income  which  will  be  derived  from  forest  and 
mineral  preserves  will  also  continue  to  be  relatively  small. 

The  income  from  public  utilities  is  usually  put  in  the  form 
of  a  privilege  tax  and  not  as  a  rental/  with  the  exception  of 
such  properties  as  docks,  wharves,  and  ferries  which  are  gen- 
erally lease<l.  The  payment  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  net 
receipts  of  the  public  utility  corporation  is  giving  some  munici- 
palities a  onnsiderable  income.  The  depression  of  public  utility 
earnings  (at  the  present  writing)  which  has  made  considerable 
inroads  in  the  returns  cannot  continue  permanently,  for  such 
corporations  must  be  enabled  to  earn  revenue  on  invested  capi- 
tal, if  additional  capital  is  to  be  found  for  the  extensions  and 
betterments  necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  the  community. 
"With  the  exception  of  water-works,  the  majority  of  the 
municipally  owned  plants  have  not  been  a  profitable  source  of 
income  to  the  municipality.  The  majority  of  the  water-works 
operated  by  municipalities  have  been  self-supporting,  approxi- 
mately five-sixths  of  the  revenue  from  public  utilities  has  come 
from  this  source.  A  number  provide  sufficient  income  to  meet 
a  portion  of  the  interest  on  other  indebtedness.  Even  though 
they  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  city,  the  absolute  necessity 
^^  of  a  water-system  has  tended  to  give  the  officers  in  control  of  the 

^B         water-system  the  power  to   charge   rates  sufficic-ntly  high   to 
^^1  make  them  self-sustaining.     The  precedent  of  custom  which 

^H  has  demanded  that  water-works  be  self-sustaining  has  no  doubt 

^H         been  a  largo  influence  in  perpetuating  this  power. 
^H  Large  property  holdings  which  are  tax-exempt — for  exam- 

H 

L 


■Whilo  aU  real  esttate,  balldlnfCR,  <H]i]Ipinont.  parks,  etc.,  are  IrirU- 
Imatrly  rarriod  an  a»ietN  In  thp  innnlHpiil  Matpmeiit,  thpy  are  not  In- 
oome-rleMliiK-  But  wim  Rhnll  i|UfM*lion  (he  incrpiiw»«I  effloipucy  whlrti  a 
park  sj'Btem  and  pla>'  grouuda  c-outrU>ute  tu  a  uctruiHiUa? 
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pie  the  holdings  of  such  universities  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell 
and  Northwestern — are  said  to  place  an  added  burden  on  the 
community.  But  what  of  the  additional  income  and  other 
added  wealth  which  these  institutions  and  others  in  similar 
cases  bring  to  the  community?  There  is  no  instance  in  the 
case  of  educational  institutions,  at  least,  in  which  the  income 
brought  to  the  community  has  not  more  than  offset  the  value 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilepre. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  state  is  also  directly  reflected 
in  the  condition  of  its  treasury.  The  assets  (aside  from  the 
taxing  power)  that  offset  current  liabilities  or  fixed  oblipjations 
may  be  in  various  forms.  Some  states  carry  a  government 
school  fund  usually  in  the  form  of  school  bonds,  while  others 
hold  securities  either  as  an  asset  or  a  permanent  fund  for  some 
specifie  purpose.  These  are  usually  railroad,  or  banking  securi- 
ties, or  bonds  of  other  states,  or  of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of 
the  state.  Some  states  hold  securities  in  projects  which  they 
have  either  assisted  or  wholly  financptl ;  these  are  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  earnings  of  these  projects.  Their  value,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  project.  Usually  they  have  proved 
worthless. 

The  smaller  civil  divisions  within  the  state,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  possible  sinking  fund/  rarely  carry  financial  balances 
in  the  form  of  large  security  holdings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strength  of  its  financial  institutions  is  relatively  even  more 
significant  in  a  small  civil  division  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  offsets  its  credit.  In  any  community^  large  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  are  always  found  concurrent  with 
any  great  strength  in  financial  resources.    The  effect  of  indus- 


*Fnr  11  rtlHcunHlon  of  the  Siuking  Funrl  see  the  chapter  on  Civil 
Debt,  "In  some  states  cities  borrowlriff  inoiicy  on  lonK-teriu  Imnds  are 
rwmlrpfl  liy  Btatiite  to  inHlntnin  Kinking  funds  with  lavestment.s,  and 
In  n  liitiltEMl  nurnlier  of  states  cItleH  under  tlieae  statutes  are  further 
requirud  to  rnalntnln  a  separate  fund  for  the  amortization  of  each  bond 
issue.  Tn  states  without  such  laws  n  city  cnn.  at.  Us  drscretlnn,  mnln- 
faln  cither  fjpe  of  slnklnE  fund.  In  hoth  classeB  of  states  an  increnslnff 
numl»er  of  ofhcials  are  tjea^^mimf  convinced  that  tt  Is  flnanclally  Inadvls- 
nMe  to  maintain  siukinp:  funds  with  Investments  and  are  advocfltinff 
plublne  fnndH  of  the  second  tj'pe  or  the  issue  of  serial  honds  to  ohvlate 
the  necpfislty  of  any  kind  of  Hlnkiuff  fund"  (United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau,  Financial  Statistivs  of  CUics  over  30,000  [10171.  p.  101). 
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trial  depressions  upon  the  financial  institutions  of  a  community 
must  consequently  be  studied  even  more  carefully  than  in  the 
case  of  the  state.  Diversification,  character,  and  size  of  indus- 
tries show  their  immediate  effect  upon  the  financial  conditions 
of  a  community. 

Population. — The  character,  size,  and  growth  of  a  com- 
munity, give  an  immediate  basis  for  determining  the  possible 
ability  of  the  state,  county,  city,  or  town  ultimately  to  pay  a 
particular  bond  issue.  If  a  new  community  is  built  around  a 
single  industry  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  unskilled  or 
semi-skilled  workers,  this  community  cannot  offer  the  same 
security  of  good  faith  as  u  wcll-esta]»lished  New  England  city. 
Likewise  the  bond  issue  of  a  small  Southern  city  or  town  whose 
population  is  chiefly  colored  would  possess  a  less  favorable  posi- 
tion than  that  of  a  similar  sized  city  of  New  York  state. 

Age  which  ^ves  stability  to  municipalities  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Towns  in  lumbering  and  mining  districts  which 
have  had  all  indications  of  permanency  have  practically  van- 
ished overnight,  and  needless  to  say,  debts  cannot  be  paid 
without  the  tax  payers  to  pay  them,  as  a  few  investment  bankers 
in  the  early  days  of  municipal  loans  in  the  Middle  West  found 
to  their  sad  experience.  Occurrences  of  thLs  sort,  though  they 
are  unlikely  today,  potentially  exist  in  certain  summer  and 
winter  resort  towns. 

In  civil  loan  bond  circulars,  growth  of  population  has  always 
been  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  security  of  the  issue,  and  pre- 
sumably will  continue  to  be  used.  The  growth  of  population  has 
been  so  constant  and  rapid  in  this  country  that  within  con- 
servative limits,  it  has  always  been  possible  to  estimate  the  in- 
crease in  total  numbers.  Whether  immigration  is  checked  in 
the  future  by  legislation  or  by  new  economic  conditions,  the 
normal  birth  rate  will  still  make  the  increase  large,  though  a 
considerable  slowing  up  must  be  expected.  Equally  important 
in  the  study  of  the  growth  of  population  are  the  questions  of  the 
concentration  and  distribution  of  population.  And  the  more 
dependent  a  community  may  be  upon  a  single  industr>',  the 
more  important  does  it  become  to  know  the  details  of  the 
growth  and  movements  of  population. 
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Checks  on  estimates  are  especially  necessary.  The  opti- 
mistic, in  their  desire  to  have  sales  arguments,  are  frequently 
led  to  overstatements  concerning  the  growth  of  population. 
Tbis  is  especially  true  where  approximations  are  made  between 
two  different  Federal  censuses.  State  censuses  issued  by  a  few 
states  during  the  ten  year  interval  of  the  Federal  censuses, 
school  directories  and  city  hall  directories  are  valuable  in  check- 
ing these  estimates.  Annexations,  especially  in  small  sized 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West  states,  have  frequently 
led  to  wrong  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  munici- 
pality through  growth.  Any  conclusions  as  to  growth  must  be 
based  upon  the  combined  population  of  both  the  original  city 
and  the  aiuiexation.  Also  the  smaller  the  civil  unit,  the  more 
essential  is  it  that  these  estimates  be  checked.  After  the  city 
has  passed  the  100,000  mark,  the  error  either  way  is  not  so  im- 
portant, A  large  city  also  means  greater  permanency  in  popu- 
lation and  diversity  in  industry,  and  where  the  size  of  the  city 
is  a  determinant,  the  bond  issues  of  large  cities  should  be  given 
precedence. 

In  the  county,  township,  and  other  civil  districts,  numbers 
are  as  essential  to  greater  safety  as  in  the  city.  As  large  con- 
centration of  population  is  possible  only  in  cities,  the  location 
of  a  city  in  a  county  very  materially  increases  the  value  of 
the  bonds  of  that  county  for  the  same  reason  that  the  bonds  of  a 
large  city  are  stronger  securities  tlian  those  of  a  small  city. 
And  no  one  can  pursue  the  study  of  civil  obligations  far  with- 
out emphasising  this  distinction.  Where  the  city  in  a  county  is 
of  very  great  importance,  as  stated  under  a  previous  heading,  a 
major  portion  of  the  indebtedness  will  be  assumed  by  the  city 
instead  of  the  county,  and  in  a  ie^v  counties  with  such  cities 
located  within  their  borders  no  funded  debt  will  be  carried. 
While  the  net  debt  per  capita  may  be  as  large,  the  fiscal  admin- 
istration will  usually  be  managed  more  wisely.  Even  where  the 
county  and  city  are  not  only  politically  separated,  but  do  not 
overlap,  county  administrators  are  more  apt  both  to  follow 
the  policies  of  the  city  government  and  to  seek  the  advice  of 
bankers  and  expert  counsel. 

Large  towns,  to  a  small  measure,  occupy  the  same  relation- 
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ship  to  the  townships  or  districts  in  which  they  are  located.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  influence  is  not  as  marked  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  large  city  upon  the  credit  of  the  county.  Greater 
ability  in  administration  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  guid- 
ance of  a  large  city's  financial  affairs  than  in  small  towns.  The 
touTi  and  county  control  from  the  administration  side  are  much 
the  same.  The  advantage  of  a  town  over  a  township  is  the 
larger  population,  and  on  this  alone — other  things  being  equal 
— should  emphasis  be  placed.  As  with  all  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  analyses  of  all  civil  obligations,  the  township 
with  the  smaller  number  of  inhabitants  requires  more  careful 
weighing  of  other  influences. 

The  Fin^inctal  History  and  Integrity  of  the  CivU  Unit, — 
TwcntV'five  years  ago,  repudiation  was  still  not  an  uncommon 
thing  among  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  the  con- 
servative purchaser  of  a  Southern,  Middle  West  or  Western 
municipality  required  an  especial  assurance  that  all  legal  re- 
quirements had  been  fully  met.  While  not  impossible,  there  is 
little  probability  of  the  repudiation  of  civil  debt  in  the  United 
States  today.  The  early  experience  of  unjustifie^l  repudiation 
growing  out  of  wilfully  created  technicalities  forced  the  revision 
of  statutes,  as  well  as  a  more  careful  examination  by  the  legal 
counsel.  And  with  the  more  effective  standardization  of  civil 
bond  codes  and  decisions  this  danger  has  been  practically  elim- 
inated. Yet  who  would  dare  gainsay  that  the  bonds  of  a  county, 
municipality,  or  any  other  civil  division  which  has  never  re- 
pudiated and  has  always  promptly  met  its  obligations  are  not 
more  acceptable  than  those  of  the  two  well-known  counties  ofl 
Missouri  whose  local  election  issues  for  many  years  liingcd 
upon  these  early  repudiations.  The  past  record  of  financial 
integrity  and  good  faith,  whether  the  experiences  of  half  a  cen*i 
tury  ago  are  unduly  emphasized  or  not,  has  a  very  larg^j 
influence  on  the  acceptance  of  the  bond  issue. 

Fortunately  the  information  on  the  past  history  of  civil 
loans,  especially  defalcatioas,  has  been  fully  and  comprehen- 
sively treated.  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  which 
is  e^ily  accessible  in  all  important  librancR.  has  completely 
covered  the  history  of  municipal  bonds  since  its  flrst  issue,  and 
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gives  to  the  diligent  searcher  a  complete  source  of  information. 
Bat  the  information  contained  in  this  monumental  periodical, 
is  referred  to  elsewhere,  not  only  on  civil  loans  but  on  other 
security  issues  has  hardly  been  touched  by  the  analyst  of 
municipal  securities. 

More  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  history  of  national  and 
state  loans,  however,  than  on  the  history  of  the  minor  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  state.  The  nation  or  state  cannot  be  sued,  a  minor 
division  can,  and  so  even  if  a  defalcation  does  occur,  there  is 
always  recourse  to  the  courts.  And  where  benefits  have  been  en- 
joyed, the  courts  now  are  prone  to  disregard  a  theoretical  tech- 
nicality and  force  the  recipient  to  pay.  This  is  not  so  with  the 
state.  Only  another  state  has  the  right  to  sue  a  state  and  no 
national  government  can  be  sued.  The  only  security  then  of 
national  and  state  governments  is  "their  promise  to  pay." 


CHAPTER  XXXrV 

VALUATION,  TAX  RATK,  AND  VALIDITY  AS  RELATED 
TO  CIVIL  LOAN  VALUATION 


The  chief  source  of  income  for  a  state  or  any  of  its  political 
divisions  is  fi'om  taxation.  But  before  an  understanding  of 
the  sigiiifioance  of  the  tax  rate  can  be  had,  the  method  of  evalu- 
ating the  property  upon  which  the  lax  rate  is  levied  must  first 
be  known.  To  the  averaRC  person,  with  the  exception  of  such 
investors  as  have  taken  time  to  investigate  the  financial  syatema 
of  the  states,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  is  the  same 
as  the  real  value.  This  is  true  in  only  a  few  instances,  and  fail- 
ure to  realize  this  fact  often  leads  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
possible  income  or  the  possible  additional  increased  income 
that  would  be  available  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  bonds  issued  by  a  particular  political  division, 

The  term  "assessed  valuation*'  as  used  in  bond  circulars 
designates  the  valuation  placed  upon  the  property  of  the  com- 
munit>'  as  a  basis  for  taxation.  If  the  assessed  valuation  is 
made  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  of  the  "actual  market"  or 
**fair  cash  value/'  the  assessed  value  and  the  market  value  are 
the  same.  But  if  the  rate  of  the  assessed  vnluntion  to  the  actual 
market  value  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  obviously  the  asseased 
valuation  is  hss  than  the  actual  market  value.  Consequently, 
unleflB  the  rates  of  the  assessed  valuation  to  market  value  are 
the  same,  any  comparison  of  either  assessed  valuation  or  the 
tax  rate  of  different  political  divisions  is  meaningless.  For  ex- 
ample, how  could  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  grand  tax 
Hat  of  Vermont  real  estate,  which  is  assessed  at  1  per  cent  of 
the  fair  market  value/  and  Kansu*  real  estate  which  is 
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at  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  market  value?  Likewise  a  com- 
parison of  the  tax  rates  levied  upon  the  assessed  valuations  of 
these  respective  states  would  be  pointless.  Despite  these  obvious 
facts,  which  it  would  seem  should  be  of  common  knowledge  to 
local  officials  of  minor  civil  divisions,  many  amusing  comparisons 
are  made  by  them. 

Although  most  states  require  that  property  shall  be  assessed 
at  a  given  rate  of  the  "fair  cash  value,"  the  methods  or  lack 
of  methods  in  administration,  entirely  destroy  the  purpose  of 
the  law.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  local  appraisers  have 
jurisdiction  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  they 
have  in  most  states.  This  makes  variations  possible  in  the 
assessed  value  of  the  same  items  not  only  in  different  states 
but  even  in  adjoining  counties  of  the  same  state.  Corporation 
property  in  one  county  may  be  carried  at  an  exorbitant  assessed 
value  and  scarcely  be  considered  in  a  neighboring  county. 

As  wide  a  discrepancy  will  also  be  found  in  the  items  that 
can  be  taxed»  as  in  the  manner  of  assessments.  "While,  for  ex- 
ample, Minnesota  and  Missouri  formerly  derived  their  revenue 
mainly  from  the  general  property  tax,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  have  no  general  property  tax.  Life  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts  pay  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  the  net  value  of  all  policies  in  force;  in.  New  York 
they  pay  one  per  cent  of  grows  premiums;  but  in  Idaho  mutual 
insurance  companies  have  no  special  insurance  tax.  A  great 
number  of  the  Southern  states  have  general  business  and  license 
taxes  that  do  not  exist  in  New  England.  Louisiana  taxes  the 
gross  receipts  of  its  railroads,  but  in  Delaware  the  tax  is  on  the 
capital  shares.  Massachusetts  taxes  savings  banks  deposits; 
Colorado  does  not.  This  wide  variation  in  the  use  or  non-use  of 
many  items  will  determine  the  elasticity  or  inela.sticity  of  the 
source  of  income  for  a  state  or  any  of  its  divisions.  If  the 
most  valuable  items  that  can  be  assessed  are  already  included 
in  the  general  tax  list,  tax  expansion  is  obviously  greatly  lim- 
ited. And  for  comparative  purposes,  it  is  equally  essential  in 
determining  the  status  of  state  credit  to  ascertain  the  relative 
ratios  of  the  respective  items  that  are  or  might  be  included 
among  the  taxable  items  of  a  state. 
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With  the  multiplicity  of  t^x  legislation,  every  tax  law  nffoct- 
ing  a  particular  item  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
entire  revenue  sj'stem.  Though  legislatures  are  now  awakening 
1o  the  evil  results  of  double  taxation,  the  frequency  with  which 
it  still  exists  shows  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  relation  of 
each  individual  law  governing  the  taxation  of  a  single  item  to 
the  law  as  a  whole.  Where  this  duplication  affects  the  more 
important  items  in  the  general  assessed  tax  list,  especially 
where  the  existing  tax  is  already  large  or  the  resources  and 
wealth  are  very  much  limited,  and  the  important  taxable  items 
are  subject  to  this  condition  or  a  future  increase  in  taxation 
must  be  subject  to  this  duplication,  this  factor  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  If  the  state  has  no  general  property  tax, 
it  is  a  potential  source  of  income  that  may  be  used  in  time  of 
financial  need. 

The  shifting  change  in  the  listing  of  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty— which  as  every  one  knows  is  absurd  and  unjust — will 
ultimately  force  a  complete  change  in  the  basis  of  taxation, 
indications  of  which  have  already  appeared.  The  establishment 
of  the  income  tax  is  an  example.  The  danger,  as  in  all  reforms, 
is  of  the  pendulum  swinging  too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  a  state  has  increased  in  wealtK 
without  first  being  sure  that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  wealth 
is  not  due  to  a  change  in  appraisement  or  assessment  The 
wealth  of  a  state  which  was  formerly  appraised  and  listed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent  may  now  be  apprai.sed  at  par  value.  A 
comparison  of  the  states  which  have  increascil  the  percentage  of 
their  appraisement  of  the  total  taxable  wealth  will  show  some 
remarkable  changes  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  con- 
KiH^uently  always  necessar>'  in  any  comparative  anal.N'sis  to  de- 
termine carefully  whether  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  method 
of  appraisement. 

While  the  revaluation  and  equalization  by  commissions  or 
boards  arc  generally  never  very  thorough-going,  they  at  least 
show  us  the  tendency  of  the  respective  states  and  the  conditions 
that  we  must  guard  against.  It  stands  to  reason  that  where 
revaluation  varies  from  one  year  as  in  Wisconsin  to  two  years 
in  Maine*  four  years  in  New  Hampshire,  ten  years  in  West 
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Vir^nia,  and  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  Rhode  Island,  there  will 
be  wide  diserepaneies  between  assessed  and  real  valuation.  In 
other  eases  ronl  property  may  be  subjeet  to  lon^  interims  be- 
tween valuations,  while  personal  property  may  be  revalued  eveiv 
year.  But  even  where  there  arc  annual  revaluations,  experience 
has  shown  that  these  valuations  are  more  often  open  to  severe 
eriticism  than  otherwise,  and  it  is  only  when  an  occasional 
official  assumes  control  that  anything"  like  an  aeeuratc  valuation 
is  made.  Equalization  boards^  in  some  instances,  probably  cor- 
rect the  unjust  bunlen  of  certain  individuals,  associations,  or 
corporations,  but  this  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  revenue 
of  the  state  or  its  obligations.  The  original  statement  may  be 
revised  but,  as  H.  C.  Adams  suffpests,  *4he  assessments  of  spe- 
cific properties  will  remain  proportionately  to  each  other  as 
they  were  originally  handed  in."  "Where  the  state  census  is 
taken  in  the  interim  of  the  national  census,  it  also  makes  pos- 
sible a  more  frequent  checking  up  of  inequitable  per  capita 
distribution  of  taxes.  If  the  state  census  also  includes  a  relist- 
ing of  all  property,  the  results  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  can 
be  expected. 

In  county,  township,  municipal  and  special  tax  districts,  the 
cxclusiveness  or  inclusiveness  of  valuation  as  applied  to  any  or 
all  of  these  civil  divisions,  will  make  asscsvsed  valuation  large  or 
small  without  any  necessary  relation  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty within  the  jurisdiction.  For  illustration,  a  comparison  of 
the  total  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  county  which  includes 
the  property  of  a  large  city  within  its  boundaries  with  that  of  a 
county  which  does  not  include  the  city's  property  in  its  own 
valuation  has  no  sig:nificance.  "Wlnle  most  of  the  exclusions  or 
inclusions  of  property  in  overlapping  political  divisions  are  not 
so  marked  as  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  continual  compari- 
sons are  made  in  which  partial  existence  of  these  conditiona 
destroys  the  value  of  the  comparison. 

In  these  classifications  of  property  for  assessment  purposes, 
the  city  valuations — especially  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia — differ  from  the  valuations  for  state  and  county  pur- 
poses. "This  difference,"  states  the  Federal  Census  Depart- 
ment, "results  largely  from  the  fact  that  certain   classes  of 
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property,  especially  that  of  corporations,  are  in  these  states 
■nbjoct  to  state  taxation,  but  the  valuation  of  such  property  does 
not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  property  taxed  for  city  pur- 
poses. In  some  instances  the  assessed  valuation  of  an  inde- 
pendent division  of  the  government  of  a  city,  such  as  a  school 
or  a  park  district,  differs  from  that  of  the  city  corporation. 
These  differences  are  due  to:  (1)  differences  in  the  area  of  the 
city  corporation  and  of  the  independent  division ;  for  example, 
the  school  districts  of  most  Ohio  cities,  the  park  districts  of  some 
Illinois  cities,  the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  and  the  bridge 
district  of  Portland,  Me.,  include  territory  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  while  a  few  school  districts  include  only  a  portion  of  the 
territory  within  the  cities;  or  (2)  different  basis  of  assessment, 
as  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  the  city  makes  its  own  assessment 
of  property,  while  the  school  district  uses  a  totally  different 
assessment  of  the  same  property  made  by  the  county."* 

Taxation  and  the  Tax  Hate. — Whether  a  debt  is  created  by 
a  state,  county,  or  city  government,  the  funds  for  the  payment 
thereof  must  be  raised  by  means  of  the  power  of  these  respec- 
tive governments  to  tax.  As  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  any  one  of  these  political  divisions  is 
devoted  to  projects  that  will  produce  revenue,  the  extent  or 
limit  of  this  power  is  the  more  important.  These  funds  arc 
non-compcnsatoi-y.  *•  c,  they  arc  invested  for  whut  might  bo 
called  the  production  of  a  social  income — public  schools  are 
maintaineil  to  train  the  young,  roads  are  paved  to  facilitate 
travel,  and  a  police  department  is  establisheil  to  protect  life  and 
property.  These  all  yield  a  common  ** service-income,'*  but  they 
do  not  furnish  revenuc-protlueing  income  by  which  they  may 
sustain  themselves.  The  power  of  the  national  or  state  gov- 
ernments to  secure  this  necessary  income  by  taxation  and  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  supply  this  income  measure  the 
strength  of  their  security,  for  both  principal  and  interest  must 
be  met  by  the  income  from  taxation.  While  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state  must  secure  funds  to  pay  their  debts  in 
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the  same  manner,  the  power  to  do  so  is  conferred  on  them  by 
the  state.  Hence  the  powers  and  limitations  conferred  upon 
these  divisions  by  the  state  need  special  emphasis. 

Following  all  the  ramifications  of  the  powers  and  rights  to 
tax  "is  even  more  perplexing  than  unraveling  the  regulations 
affecting  debt  obligations."  Of  these  complexities,  Professor 
H.  C.  Adams  stales:  *'In  applying  tlie  rule  that  the  power  to 
tax  'acknowledges  no  limits/  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween its  exercise  by  a  government  recognized  as  sovereign, 
even  though  it  be  within  a  restricted  jurisdiction,  and  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  the  representative  of  or  the  agent  of  a  soT- 
ereign  government.  A  county,  a  township,  or  a  school  district, 
for  example,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  government  at  all,  but  an 
administrative  unit  acting  for  a  government  for  certain  spe- 
cified ends,  This,  however,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ameri- 
can law,  must  find  expression  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  itself/'*  But  it  is  not  essential  that  all  of  these  com- 
plexities be  set  forth,  even  if  nil  of  the  data  were  available,  in 
order  for  one  to  understand  the  analysis  which  must  be  made  of 
a  municipal  statement. 

An  analysis  of  the  tax  rate  as  applied  to  the  security  of  a 
civil  bond  issue  must  take  into  consideration:  (a)  the  rate  in 
relation  to  valuation ;  (b)  the  exelusiveness  or  inclusiveness  of 
the  rate:  (e)  the  rate  in  overlapping  jurisdictions;  (d)  the  rate 
in  relation  to  the  debt-paying  policy;  (e)  the  fixed  limit  on 
the  rate  to  be  levied;  (f)  the  levying  of  taxes  on  particular 
classes  of  property  for  paiiicular  purposes;  and  (g)  the  con- 
trol of  the  rate  and  taxation  by  municipal  legislation. 

The  nominal  tax  rate  authorized  by  the  constitution  or 
statute  is  in  itself  meaningless  unless  it  is  known  that  it  equals 
or  is  translated  into  the  actual  rate.  Or  the  same  thing  may  be 
stated  in  this  manner;  the  ratio  of  the  actual  rate  to  the  real 
value  of  taxable  property  must  be  ascertained  before  a  compari- 
son can  be  made  of  the  tax  rates  of  two  or  more  states,  cities,  etc. 
As  stated  under  the  topic  of  Valuation,  the  ratio  of  the  assess- 
ment valuations  to  the  taxable  value  of  property  may  vary  from 
one  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  tax- 
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able  property.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  study  of  the 
tax  rate  first  determine  these  ratios,  which  can  then  be  used  as  a 
common  denominator. 

The  exclusivenesa  or  inclusiveness  of  the  tax  rate  to  more 
than  one  tax  jurisdiction  will  determine  both  the  ability  to  pay 
and  the  ability  to  increase  the  rate.  Usually  each  political  divi- 
sion has  its  own  iiulependent  rate,  though  a  number  of  excep- 
tions exist.  For  illustration,  the  state  tax  rate  (nominal)  per 
$1,000  in  New  Hampshire  is  $16.00  and  only  .96  (cents)  in 
Ohio,  or  $10.00  in  Vermont  and  only  ,90  (cents)  in  Indiana 
(1912).  An  examination  of  the  total  net  tax  in  these  rcKpcc- 
tivc  commonwealths  shows  very  little  difference.  The  New 
Hampsliire  and  Vermont  state  rates  include  the  tax  rate  for 
both  the  state  and  other  minor  civil  divisions,  while  tlie  Ohio 
and  Indiana  rates  are  exclusively  state  rates.  Furtlier,  neither 
is  the  Ohio  nor  the  Indiana  rates,  which  are  technically  known 
as  the  state  tax  rates,  the  total  that  should  be  allotted  to  the 
states.  Indiana,  for  example,  has  a  special  rate— exclusive  of 
this  rate — that  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  etc.  The  rate  for  Indiana  in  the  same 
year  for  state  purposes,  including  the  general  tax  of  .90  (cents), 
was  $4,085.  A  general  state  tax  as  low  as  .10  (cents)  per 
$1,000  (as  in  Virginia  in  1913)  might  be  levied,  but  an  exorbi- 
tant total  rate  might  also  be  levie<l  in  the  minor  civil  divisions 
or  by  special  taxes.  The  state  tax,  therefore,  may  be  no  indi- 
cation of  the  present  tax  burden  or  of  the  possible  increased 
demand  that  might  be  made  on  the  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth or  its  subdivisions  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

There  is  a  seemingly  growing  tendency  at  the  present  time 
in  favor  of  separating  state  and  local  taxation,  and  designating 
certain  properties  that  shall  l>e  taxed  only  for  state  purposes. 
Pew  states,  however,  have  as  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  (1910), 
provides  that  public  service  corporations,  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  shall  be  taxed  for  state  purposes  and  exempts  "the 
operative  property  of  these  companies  from  local  taxation  by 
counties,  cities,  towns  and  districts,  except  for  the  pa^Tnent  of 
principal  and  interest  on  indebtedness  existing  before  NoTcm« 
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l)(^r  8,  1910."  The  cnuntics  rieppnd  on  the  Roncral  property  and 
license  taxes.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  with  the  exception 
of  the  school  tnXj  have  an  almost  entire  separation  of  state  and 
local  government  for  state  purposes.  Delaware  derives  ita 
revenues  from  corporation  and  inheritance  taxes  and  licenses 
on  various  companies,  but  levies  no  general  property  tax. 
Maryland  leaves  all  railroad  property  to  bo  taxed  by  local  gov- 
ernments. Though  a  number  of  states,  as  Minnesota,  derive 
an  increasing  amount  of  their  taxes  from  special  or  certain 
stipulated  items,  the  entire  separation  of  state  and  local  taxes 
has  not  been  accomplished. 

All  taxes,  howeror,  do  not  lend  themselves  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  revenue  purposes.  In  staulying  the  problem  of  a 
possible  increase  in  taxes  from  new  sourees,  thp  amount  and  the 
policy  of  handling  the  current  and  contingent  debts  must  be 
considered.  This  particularly  applies  to  civil  units  within  the 
state.  An  effective  limitation  upon  the  kinds  of  property 
which  can  be  taxed  will  also  prove  an  indirect,  though  valuable 
cheek  on  the  amount  of  debt  which  can  be  assumed. 

Particular  earc  must  be  exercised  in  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  the  county,  township,  city,  town,  and  special  tax 
district  tax  rates,  as  was  suggested  in  the  study  of  property 
valuation  of  a  particular  division.  Bond  circulars  are  particu- 
larly deficient  in  making  accurate  distinction  between  the  rate 
of  taxation  paid  to  a  particular  jurisdiction,  by  it,s  inhabitants, 
and  the  total  tax  including  all  the  tax  rates  applied  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  same  Jurisdiction.  Different  rates  may  even  exist 
within  the  municipality's  own  jurisdiction,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  state  of  Wasliington. 

The  existing  rate  of  the  tax  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  must  be  examined  in  light  of  the  debt  paying  policy  of 
the  issuing  unit  as  well  as  the  policies  of  all  other  units  to  which 
the  tax-payer  is  subject.  A  civil  corporation  may  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  early  extinguishment  of  both  funded  and  contin- 
gent debt,  and  thus  the  rate  wilt  be  made  exceptionally  high  for 
a  short  period.  A  comparison  of  the  tax  rates  and  the  amount 
of  indebtedness  for  a  period  will  disclose  any  such  existing 
policy.     On  the  other  hand,  control  of  the  state  or  municipal 
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tax  rate  through  a  limit  on  the  tax  rate,  as  in  Georgia  for  state 
purposes  and  West  Virginia  for  counties,  is  neither  the  most 
effective  nor  fundamental  method  of  control.  Massaehusetta^ 
while  it  has  very  carefully  limited  the  amount  of  its  indebt- 
ness  has  no  tax  limit.'  Any  great  increase  in  the  tax  rate  will 
in  itsdf  cause  public  opposition  and  thus  automatically  check 
the  increase.  Fortunately  this  form  of  control  or  limitation 
is  not  a  very  common  one.  If  the  limit  applies  for  both  funded 
and  current  indebtedness,  it  is  especially  dangerous,  as  it  fre- 
quently tempts  the  municipal  official  under  the  pressure  of 
large  current  debts  to  use  devices  to  evade  this  limitation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  states,  as  for  example  California 
and  Iowa,  require  that  when  a  county,  city,  or  other  civil  divi- 
non  makes  a  bond  issue,  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  at  the  time  of  issuing,  to  pay  the  interest  payments 
and  the  principal  when  due.  The  safety  of  the  bond  is  not  then 
endangered  by  a  cut  into  the  general  revenues  for  other  pur- 
poses or  the  reduction  of  income  by  manipulation  of  the  valua- 
tion of  assets.  The  bond  enabling  acts,  however,  provide  for 
the  levying  of  taxes,  and  they  are  given  complete  cognizance 
in  all  courts.  And  as  long  as  this  power  exists  in  these  acts, 
there  is  little  fear  that  the  courts  will  not  enforce  payment. 

Any  very  wide  latitude  in  the  increase  of  tax  rates  by  a 
municipality  is  open  to  serious  objections.  The  ease  with  which 
such  legislation  can  be  tampered  with  by  politicians  is  alone 
sufficient  reason  for  not  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon  this 
control.  When  the  demand  arises,  legislation  is  usually  forced 
through  the  city  or  town  councils  with  little  hesitancy  and 
any  existing  legislation  prohibiting  future  increase  in  rates  is 
soon  repealed. 

Creation  of  the  Special  Tax  District. — The  Special  Tax  Dis- 
trict is  a  voluntary  quasi-municipal  corporation  created  by  the 
residents  of  a  given  geographical  area  who  desire  to  secure 
certain  improvements  for  this  area.*    These  improvements  are 


»See  Maaaachuaetts  Statutes  for  1913,  chap.  719.  Sec.  12. 

Tor  an  Interesting  case  in  this  connection,  see  I'nited  States  vs. 
Clark  County,  96  U.  S.  211 ;  also  Supervisor  vs.  U.  S..  18  Wall  71. 

"From  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  these  bonds  cannot  be  included 
Id  the  general  classification  of  municipals. 
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financed  through  bond  issues  which  are  made  claims  against  the 
property  within  the  area.  This  indebtedness,  in  turn,  is  met 
by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this  same  district.  Even 
where  the  state  at  large  may  benefit,  as  in  harbor  improvements, 
the  taxpayers  within  the  district  who  have  assumed  the  debt 
must  pay  it.* 

The  detaOed  statutory  requirements  and  scope  of  these  dis- 
tricts vary  with  the  different  states.  The  important  considera- 
tions in  the  creation  of  these  districts  are:  the  purposes;  the 
extent  of  the  district;  and  the  powers  and  limitations  in  the 
creation  and  payment  of  the  debt  as  authorized  by  the  state 
constitutions  or  statutes.  Unless  restricted  by  the  constitution 
or  statutes,  the  taxpayers  of  a  given  area  can  organize  for 
almost  any  purpose  to  issue  loans  for  common  public  benefits 
of  a  district.  Most  commonly  these  organizations  are  for 
drainage,  levee,  irrigation,  harbor  improvements,  sanitation, 
fire,  power,  water,  road  and  school  purposes.  During  the  period 
from  1870  to  1890  a  great  many  special  assessment  tax  districts 
were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds  to  aid  rail- 
road construction  in  a  particular  locality.  The  history  of  this 
period  furnishes  some  of  the  most  unsavory  of  municipal  bond 
repudiations. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  these  special  tax  districts 
may  coincide  with  an  existing  political  division,  such  as  the 
city  or  township,  or  they  may  include  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties, or  they  may  be  only  a  part  of  an  existing  political  unit. 
Of  the  first  type,  the  school  district  of  the  Middle  Western 
states,  which  commonly  coincides  with  the  political  jurisdiction 
of  the  township,  is  a  good  example.  But  the  school  districts 
in  cities  and  towns  of  these  same  states  may  include  only  a 
part  of  the  city  and  two  or  more  districts  may  be  organized 
within  the  city  limits.  Drainage,  levee,  and  irrigation  districts 
will  not  infrequently  include  several  counties.  The  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago^  the  most,  important  in  the  county,  includes 
a  considerable  area  outside  the  city  limits.  The  water  districts 
of  Maine,  where  towns  are  closely  situated  and  can  use  the 

'Mobile  V8.  KiinhBll.  102   V.  S.  001.  1c  703  L.  Ed.  2a'*;  Davidson  vs. 
New  Orleans^  UO    U.  S.  97 ;  Loulsiaua  vs.  PiUsbury.  lOu   U.  S.  278,  295. 
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mme  water  vnppir,  inehide  two  or  men  town*.  No  comm 
•UzidArd  for  the  sixe  or  importance  of  these  tax-diBtricts  can 
be  nud  to  cxixt  for  the  United  Statai  at  large.  While  a  soA- 
cient  number  of  taxpajren  are  always  nfffiry  to  insare  the 
eatabliMbmcnt  of  a  district,  the  costs  of  financinf?  a  project  vary 
•0  much  that  no  comparinon  can  be  made.  A  tanM  well-popu- 
lated area  dcmrin^  to  build  a  more  effective  drainage  svstem 
might  secure  it  at  a  very  small  cost  if  topofcraphieal  conditions 
were  favorable.  Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  covering 
•ereral  towmihips,  with  difficult  drainage  problems,  if  they 
dealred  to  do  the  same  thing,  would  find  that  it  involved  a 
heavy  tax.  The  same  would  be  particularly  true  of  levee  and 
irriffntion  diKtricts.  On  the  other  hand,  school,  fire,  power  and 
water  distnctx  would  be  more  dependent  upon  the  character 
and  number  of  the  population  than  upon  any  other  factor.  The 
exchiHivencttH  or  inclusiveness  of  the  size  of  the  areas  will,  con- 
sequently, often  be  the  determinant  in  evaluating  the  bond. 
Thw  again  rccalU  the  distinction  previously  made  between  rural 
and  urban  communiticfl,  and  even  where  the  district  is  outside 
of  the  city  limits,  its  adjacency  to  a  city  will  increase  the 
value  of  iho  security.  A  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  Rpecial  lax  district  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
political  division  or  divisions  of  which  it  Is  a  part,  will  reveal 
whi'lhcr  it  is  an  urban  or  rural  district  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
part  or  coincides  wilh  the  unit.  As  the  assessment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  tho  special  tax  district  is  not  made  independently,  the 
method  and  shortcomings  of  American  assessments  already 
treated,  apply  equally  well  to  special  tax  districts.  The  debt 
of  the  special  tax  district  has  also  been  referred  to  under  the 
general  topic  of  debt. 

The  very  advantage  which  the  privilege  of  organizing  a 
special  tax  district  conveys  to  a  community,  is  at  the  same  time 
a  source  of  weakness.  A  rural  community^  sparsely  populated 
and  with  considerable  area  of  poor  territory^  may  organize, 
make  a  bond  issue,  and  tax  itself  with  the  equal  privilege  of  a 
great  metropolitan  district.  These  conditions  make  the  issues 
of  the  special  tax  districts  tho  most  complex  and  the  most  diffi- 
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cult  to  evaluate.  Under  the  influence  of  a  wave  of  papularity 
certain  improvements  are  desired  and  a  special  district  is  or(fnn- 
ized,  but  the  improvements  fail  to  fulfill  all  anticipations.  De- 
crease in  market  value  of  property  usually  results  and  tax 
burdens  are  increased  ivitli  a  corresponding^  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  security.  Also  the  weakness  of  the  special  tax  district  as 
a  civil  administrative  unit  and  its  limited  jurisdiction,  necessi- 
tate a  more  careful  analysis  of  these  securities  than  of  other 
civil  obligations. 

Legality  and  Validity. — Legality  and  validity  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  terms,  as  is  commonly  believed.  A  bond 
illegally  issued  may  sometimes  be  made  valid  by  a  court  deci- 
sion. And  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  tendency  of  court  decisions 
where  illegal  bonds  have  fallen  into  innocent  hands  is  to  hold 
the  bonds  as  a  valid  is.sue. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  civil 
bond  issue  would  have  been  the  most,  important  sinj^lc  consid- 
eration with  which  the  purchaser  of  civil  obligations  would  have 
been  confronted.  While  the  necessity  for  a  consideration  of 
their  legality  still  continues,  the  likelihood  of  default  due  to 
the  illegality  of  issue  is  indeed  small.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
small  number  of  repudiations  which  have  occurred  since  1000. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  much  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  repiidiation  of  state  and  other  civil  issues,  though  an  exam- 
ination of  the  lists  of  these  repudiations  shows  that  they 
occurred  prior  to  this  date.  Better  formulated  statutes,  more 
complete  and  wider  range  of  judicial  decisions^  and  well  stand- 
ardized legal  codifications  have  enabled  the  municipal  bond 
attorneys  to  detect  any  legal  flaws  in  an  issue.'  Also  the  cer- 
tification of  genuineness  by  a  trust  company,  while  not  a  guar- 
antee, adds  another  safeguard.  This  is  further  insured  by  the 
attitude  which  the  courts  are  now  taking  in  cases  where  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated  and  used.  Where  no  obstacle 
has  been  placed  in  the   way  of  the  issuing  civil  corporation, 

'Thts  would  not  apply  to  *ome  of  tlio  old  bonds  of  the  Recon- 
s(riio(ion  PpHih]  wljirli  >)tiTl  occfiHfonally  nupcjir.  It  iiowl  o-oly  be 
reltoratcd  here  tbat  tbc  lastruiucnt  purchased  should  alwaya  be  scni- 
finlzea. 
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even  though  its  issuance  has  not  conformed  in  all  details  to 
legal  procedure,  it  is  now  held  accountable,  but  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  contest  where  the  issue  has  been  passed  upon 
by  expert  counsel. 

Where  either  national  or  state  bonds  are  concerned,  even  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  legality  could  not  force  payment 
to  the  bondholder,  if  the  Federal  or  state  government  wills  to 
repudiate  it.  When  state  bond  issues  have  been  repudiated  the 
defense  has  always  been  that  they  were  illegally  issued.  Every 
bond  man  knows,  however,  that  the  real  reason  was  inability 
to  pay.  Authentic  legality  leaves  no  grounds  for  the  state  to 
refuse  payment  except  through  ropudintinn.  The  latter  is  today 
highly  improbable,  especially  considering  the  care  with  which 
such  issues  are  scrutinized  by  the  bond  attorney. 

The  purposes  for  which  county  bonds  can  be  issued  .are  so 
narrowly  define<l  that  the  purchaser  needs  to  examine  these 
certificates  more  carefully  in  relation  to  purposes  of  issue  than 
any  of  the  other  municipal  issues  except  special  assessment 
bonds.  The  purposes  for  which  these  bonds  may  be  issued,  as 
designated  in  the  Federal  census,  are  to  build  courthouses,  other 
buildings  (school  houses,  asylums,  etc.),  roads  and  bridges,  and 
railroad  subsidies.  The  miscellaneous  and  unspecified  items  in 
county  indebtedness  are  the  items  referred  to  above  concern- 
ing which  the  legality  of  issues  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
trouble.  The  items  of  funding  and  refunding  bonds  in  county 
issues,  do  not  need  the  emphasis  tut  much  on  the  legality  of  the 
refunding  issues  themselves  as  upon  the  legality  of  the  issues 
which  they  replace. 

As  all  powers  are  delegated  to  the  minor  civil  divisions  of 
the  state,  the  danger  of  the  violation  of  technical  requirements 
is  increased.  The  Ferleral  Court  states:  *' A  county  is  an  organ- 
ized political  subdivision  of  the  state.  It  has  such  power,  and 
such  only,  to  contract  loans  and  to  incur  other  forms  of  indebt- 
edness as  is  expressly  or  by  fair  implication  granted  to  it  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state   .    .    .    "'    "The  full  legal  deter- 
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'DiHlley   m.   Boanl  of  CommlMlonprs  of  Lake  County,   Colo.,   26 
r.  C.  A.  32,  so  VetX,  072. 
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mination  of  a  number  of  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state 
is  still  prohlcmat  ic  and  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained 
whether  the  territorial  unit  has  been  created  with  no  express 
plan  of  territorial  powere/*'  If  the  civil  division  has  no  power 
to  create  independent  contracts,  any  obligations  assumed  will 
have  no  legal  authorization.'  This  situation  of  the  non-existence 
of  a  civil  unit  must  not  be  confused  with  the  civil  unit  which 
goes  beyond  its  powers  in  issuing  a  bond,  and  may  have  suit 
brought  against  it  by  a  taxpayer  for  the  annullment  of  the 
debt.  Under  the  latter  condition  where  full  benefits  have  been 
received,  the  court  will  now  probably  hold  the  issuing  juris- 
diction liable.' 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  multiplicity  of  these  civil 
corporations,  ranging  from  small  villages  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred up  to  the  municipalities  which  number  their  inhabitants 
in  seven  figures,  and  the  system  under  which  American  cities 
are  governed,  the  possibility  of  legal  entanglements  is  easily 
understood.  The  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  incompe- 
tent officials  placed  in  charge  of  the  municipal  finances  of  our 
towns  and  cities  by  popular  vote.  They  are  very  seldom 
elected  to  office  because  of  their  tinderstanding  of  municipal 
financial  affairs  and  problems.  The  mistakes  of  ignorant  and 
incompetent  officials  from  which  every  municipality  has  at  some 
time  or  other  suffered,  are  such  common  knowledge  that  they 
need  no  detailed  statement  here.  Too  frequently  these  mis- 
takes are  never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 
How  many  readers  even  of  these  pages  have  ever  carefully 
perused  the  financial  statement  of  their  own  eityf  It  is  for- 
tunate, then,  that  we  are  able  today  to  place  so  much  depend- 
ence upon  an  expert  municipal  bond  attorney's  rulings  as  to 
the  validity  of  municipal  issues. 

All  authority  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  civil  corpora- 
tions is  conferred  by  either  constitution  or  statutes  or  both. 


'Folsoin  v8.  Township  Ninety-six,  159  U.  S.  Oil,  la  Sup.  Ct  K^. 
174,  40  L.  Ed.  278. 

'Harshniiin  vs.  Kntcs  County,  f>2  V.  S.  5fift,  23  L.  Ed,  747;  Bonrrt  of 
Trustws  vs.  Hattleboro  Savings  Bank.  l(«i  VeH,  aSO.  46  C.  C.  A.  6«, 

■Speer  vs.  I3uar<l  of  County  Commissioners  of  Kearney  County, 
Kan..  SS  Fed.  740. 
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Without  this  authority  the  bonds  are  void.  Certainly 
made  under  a  special  legislative  act  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
courts  are  at  variance  in  their  decisions  of  these  cases.  Even 
the  right  to  undertake  a  project  might  be  authorized,  and  the 
civil  corporation  allowed  to  raise  taxes  without  having  the  right 
to  contract  a  debt.'  If  the  right  to  assume  an  indebtedness 
IB  only  implied  "when  its  exercise  is  incident  and  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  powers  that  have  been 
expressly  grantx^d,  the  bonds  iasued  under  this  power  may  have 
a  basis  of  authoritative  issue.  Further,  the  court  decisions  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  implied  powers  of  the  enabling  stat- 
utes have  not  always  been  in  perfect  accord.**  Since  statutes 
affecting  bond  issues  have  been  passed  at  varying  intervals  and 
often  include<l  in  certain  general  legislation,  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  be  certain  that  he  has  examined  all 
statutes  affecting  the  bond  issue.  But  as  so  often  stated,  even 
where  the  bonds  have  not  always  complied  with  all  of  the  tcch- 
cicalities  of  the  requirements  of  issue  but  the  benefits  have 
been  accepted  by  the  civil  corporation,  the  courts  have  usually 
held  the  issue  legal.'  A  brief  examination  of  the  court  cases 
involving  a  violation  of  the  authority  to  issue,  indicates  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  violations  have  been  issuances  for 
projects  not  within  the  province  of  the  issuing  civil  corporation. 
Wliere  the  powers  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  are  not  clearly 
defined,  tliis  confusion  is  especially  likely  to  arise. 

No  specific  classification  or  catalogue  can  be  made  of  the 
causes  of  violation  of  authority  because  of  the  wide  difference 
in  the  powers  granted  by  constitutions.  The  general  classifica- 
tion of  violations  of  authority,  under  which  head  the  major 
part  of  the  court  cases  come,  includes:  lack  of  compliance  to 
constitutional  and  statutory  limitations;  the  exercise  of  assumed 
legal  powers  by"de  facto"  officers  or  governing  bodies;  unwar^ 
ranted  or  irregular  assumption  of  power;  issuance  without  any 
power  and  usurpation  of  authority. 


*ARhaplot  National  Bank  of  Keene  va.  School  District  Ko.  7,  Valley 
CouDtv.  n  r.  c.  A.  408,  w;  Fwl.  ll>7. 

"Chaffe  County   va,   I'oltor,  142  XT.    S.  355.   12  Sup.   Ct   Rep.  2X9, 
CMf  of  JoUot  ot  al  ra.  Alexander,  IIM  111.  4:i7,  62  N.  E.  SOI. 


^^^^^ltotton;  Ysxstion.  validity        ^ 

Many  states  also  reciuire  that  not  only  the  orijfinal  bond 
isswe,  but  the  provision  for  the  payment  thereof  shall  be  votcfl 
upon  by  the  taxpayei*s  of  the  municipality  before  the  officials 
can  authorize  the  bond  issue.  Though  the  two  powers  of  issu- 
ance and  payment  are  usually  coextensive,  it  is  wise  to  ascer- 
tain for  a  certainty  that  this  is  true  of  any  particular  security. 
But  in  the  voters*  autliorization  of  the  issue,  the  detailed  and 
technical  requirements  of  procedure  often  are  violated  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  corporation's  officials.  For  illustration, 
a  few  years  ago  a  Pennsylvania  village  which  had  defeated  a 
certain  bond  issue  voted  upon  it  a  second  time  and  approved  it. 
The  municipal  bond  attorneys  found  that  before  another  vote 
could  be  legally  taken  upon  an  issue  once  rejected  by  the  voters, 
one  complete  year  had  to  elapse.  The  village  voted  one  day 
too  soon  and  as  a  result  the  issue  was  rejected  by  the  banking 
house  to  whom  tlic  original  bid  was  awarded.  But  the  bank  as 
in  all  bids  had  made  it  a  condition  that  all  legal  requirements 
be  met  by  the  municipality.  This  may  seem  to  many  laymen 
like  *' splitting  hairs/'  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  does  indicate 
the  careful  protection  given  to  the  purchasers  of  municipal 
bonds  by  banking  houses*  of  high  reputation,  . 

Public  corporate  btxlies  and  officers  are  continually  violating 
the  debt  limits  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  until  checked  by  a 
bond  attorney.  Since  the  majority  of  these  violations  never 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public,  little  appreciation  is 
had  of  this  particular  service.  Not  only  the  ignorance  of  public 
officials  regarding  the  law,  but  the  differcncas  in  legal  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  included  in  net  debt,  contribute  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  problem. 

The  small  details  and  technical  requirements  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  civil  bonds  are  more  often  the  cause  of  the  in- 
validity of  an  issue  than  is  any  wilful  act.  The  constant  shift- 
ing of  both  public  officials  and  the  office  staffs  places  indi- 
viduals in  charge  who  are  inexperienced  and  unable  to  handle 
the  duties  correctly.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  where 
rejections   arc   made  because   of   matters  of  minor   detail  in 


'See  cliap.  xnv,  the  Debt  of  the  Civil  Division. 
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issue,  they  are  errors  of  omission.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  legal  considerations.  As  one 
prominent  specialist  in  municipal  bonds  stated:  "However,  it 
is  really  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  constant  shifting  of  public 
officials,  and  the  fact  that  many  times  they  are  uneducated  and 
under  political  influence,  how  few  mistakes  creep  into  the  issu- 
ance of  municipal  bonds  and  defeat  their  payment.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  average  public  official  and  say  that  so  far  as 
his  dealings  with  us  are  concerned,  he  is  more  than  99  per  cent 
honest" 

The  errors  of  issuance  are  varied.  They  cover,  for  example, 
insufficient  notice  of  election  to  qualified  voters.  The  law  usually 
provides  the  length  of  time  for  such  advertisement,  the  method, 
the  location  of  polling  places,  etc.  These  same  errors  occur  in 
the  notices  of  meetings  of  governing  bodies,  city  councils,  etc., 
held  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  ordinances  relative  to  the 
issuance  of  bonded  indebtedness.  The  failure  to  state  tho  rate 
of  interest  in  the  motion  of  the  issuing  body  or  the  omission  of 
the  rate  in  subsequent  documents,  as  well  as,  tlie  granting  of  a 
higher  rate  than  allowed  by  the  constitution  or  statute,  have 
been  held  as  sufficient  reason  for  invalidation.  Errors  in  voting 
on  such  points  as:  time,  manner,  majorities  required  in  the  orig- 
inal corporate  body,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  more  elusive  in  that 
they  are  apt  to  develop  through  ** piece-meal"  legislation  and 
consequently  are  more  difficult  to  cheek.  Another  error,  though 
one  much  less  commonly  found,  is  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  the  price  where  the  minimum  price,  usually  par> 
is  fixed  by  statute. 

The  issuance  of  bonds  by  a  minor  political  division  for  a 
purpose  not  within  its  jurisdiction  has  been  the  cause  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  defaults  in  the  past.  Powers  of  inue 
recognized  in  some  states  are  either  not  recognized  or  arc  pro- 
hibited in  others.  The  divergence  can  usually  be  based  upon 
what  can  be  called  prix*ate  as  distinct  from  public  purpofieai; 
In  some  states  the  constitution  has  been  broadly  enough  intcr< 
preted  to  include  many  objects  under  the  heading  of  public 
benefits.  And  still  other  agencies  which  contribute  to  publie 
convenience  have  been  accepted  as  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
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minor  civil  divisions  can  authoritatively  issue  bonds  when  not 
prohibited  by  the  state  constitution.  In  all  such  cases  which 
do  not  come  under  the  direct  and  explicit  powers  granted  by 
the  constitution,  the  surest  test  of  their  safety  is  a  court's  deci- 
sion. ''To  the  general  proposition  that  municipal  bonds,  to  be 
valid,  must  have  been  issued  for  an  authorized  public  purpose, 
there  is  an  exception  based  upon  the  rule  of  equitable  estoppeL 
Though  the  enabling  statutes  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  legitimate  public  purposes  only,  a  municipality  issuing  its 
negotiable  bonds  purporting  to  be  for  authorized  purpose,  but, 
in  fact  for  an  unauthorized  purpose  .  .  .  may  be  estopped 
from  denying  their  legality  after  the  securities  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  for  value."*  As  this  latter  con- 
dition must  result  in  a  test  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  the 
investor  is  not  warranted  in  the  purchasing  of  such  securities 
until  the  test  has  actually  been  made.  As  long  as  the  purpose 
of  the  issue  is  for  the  public  welfare  and  not  a  violation  of 
the  constitution,  or  privileges  of  the  state,  it  will  stand  the  test 
of  validity.  For  assurance  that  this  is  the  situation  in  any  par- 
ticular case  we  are  dependent  upon  the  experienced  municipal 
bond  attorney.' 

'W.  H.  Harris,  The  Law  Governing  the  Issuing,  Transfer  and  Cot 
lection  of  Municipal  Bonds  (1917),  chap.  ir. 

■For  issues  which  were  prohibited,  the  following  are  Interesting: 
Dodge  vs.  Mission  Tp.,  Shawnee  County,  Kan.  107  Fed.  S27,  46  G.  C.  A.; 
Etna  Life  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Pleasant  Township,  10  C.  C.  A-.  62  Fed.  718; 
Cole  &  La  Grange,  113  U.  S..  5  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  416,  28  L.  Ed.  896. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  DEBT  OP  THE  CIVIL  DIVISION 

The  Funded  Dehf, — One  of  the  first  questions  raised  by  the 
Investor  coneeminp  civil  loans  is:  "What  is  the  amount  of  the 
total  debtf  The  debt  of  any  eivil  division  must  be  viewed  in 
relation  to,  first,  the  wealth  possessed  and  ability  to  pay;  second, 
past  practices  both  in  Ihe  amount  of  debt  carrie<l  and  the  punc- 
tuality of  payments;  an  J  third,  the  ^arantee  or  assurance  in- 
directly expressed  in  the  amount  of  the  existing  debt.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  ^oss  amount  of  indebted- 
ness is  only  relative  to  the  wealth  possessed  and  the  ability  to 
pay.  For  illustration,  the  resources  in  counties  of  a  similar 
area  and  wealth  may  bo  in  the  process  of  active  development  in 
the  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  Or  the  limited  rcsourc€»s  of  m 
county  may  limit  its  possible  development.  This  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  two  previous  chapters. 

Until  the  European  war,  neither  the  national  nor  state  gov- 
eniments  of  the  United  States  had  any  considerable  debt  out- 
standing. Our  Fe*^leral  government  has  been  the  only  western 
nation  which  has  made  any  real  attempt  to  pay  off  its  funded 
debt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the  funded  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  approximately  one  billion  dol- 
lars or  $10.50  per  capita,  while  the  lowest  of  any  European 
country  was  :i'28.45  per  capita  in  Russia  and  the  highest  $159.87 
per  capita  in  France. 

With  probably  the  exception  of  six  or  eight  states  the  total 
amount  of  the  state  debt  is  still  relatively  small.  Hi^d  restric- 
tions as  to  the  assumption  of  state  debt  have  been  somewhat 
responsible  for  this,  though  the  larger  influence  has  been  the 
popular  disfavor  with  whirh  the  increase  in  state  debt  is  viewed. 
The  opposition  to  large  state  indebtedness  is  an  inheritance  of 
the  panic  of  1837  and  the  constitutional  restrictions  adopted! 
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from  1840  to  1850.  Under  Southern  leadership  after  the  War 
-of  1812  s\;eh  opposition  was  raised  ai^ainst  Federal  improve- 
inpnts  that  the  states  were  forced  to  assrnne  the  financial  re- 
spoiisihility  of  internal  improvements.  "With  the  payment  of 
the  Federal  deht,  tlio  dishursement  of  the  Federal  surplus  to 
the  states,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Federal  to 
the  state  banks,  the  growth  of  population,  etc.,  the  states  over- 
developed internal  improvements.  The  result  was  the  whole- 
sale failure  of  these  developments  and  the  crisis  of  1837-38. 
The  stringency  and  defalcations  growing  out  of  this  failure  of 
internal  improvements  hrought  a  very  stronj^  demand  for  debt 
limitations  and  restrictions.  Though  debt  repudiations  did  not 
cease  till  the  final  extinction  of  the  '*  carpet-bag"  governments, 
the  cheek  to  large  state  debts  was  decisive  and  for  the  last  half 
century  state  issues  have  played  a  very  minor  role.  But  will 
state  debts  continue  on  the  decrease  while  the  debts  of  munici- 
palities increase  9 

The  assertion  that  state  expenditures  will  tend  to  decrease 
as  compared  to  the  growth  of  municipal  expenditures  is  based 
on  the  actual  decrease  of  the  state  per  capita  deht  sinco  1890, 
But  the  functions  that  the  states  are  again  beginning  to  assume 
are  increasing  their  indebtedness  for  permanent  improvements. 
The  experience  of  the  Western  states  in  the  last  twenty  years 
would  seem  to  warrant  this  assumption.  For  illustration,  state 
expenditures  in  1902  were  $160,000,000;  today  they  are  nearly 
$500,000,000,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  increased  costs. 

Beginning  with  1885  the  expenditure^?,  especially  of  Western 
states,  have  been  increased  with  the  development  of  the  public 
schools,  state  universities,  and  institutions  for  the  care  of 
delinquents  and  defectives,  and  departments  of  health,  educa- 
tion, labor,  railwa>'H,  public  utilities,  etc.  The  increase  of  the 
sentiment  against  large  state  indebtedness  is  still  very  strong. 
However,  it  will  not  be  large  during  the  next  decade,  though  it 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Consequently  state  indebtedness 
is  not  yet  a  relatively  large  factor  or  influence  in  the  general 
investment  market.  This  small  amount  of  indebtedness,  if 
present  tendencies  continue,  is  certain  to  be  greatly  increased. 
The  condition  of  state  indebtedness  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
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that  sixteen  states  have  practically  no  bonded  debt  outstanding. 
Six  states  have  no  funded  debt  of  any  kind  excepting  where  the 
owners  of  small  amounts  past  due  cannot  be  found.  Three 
states  have  no  outstanding  debt,  if  we  exclude  the  old  obliga- 
tions that  are  not  recognized  by  these  states.  The  funded  debt 
of  eight  states  is  not  held  by  the  public  but  by  the  departments 
in  the  state.*  Kentucky  might  be  considered  by  some  to  have  a 
funded  debt,  but.  "The  educational  bonds  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  debt  of  the  state.  They  are  irredeemable;  the  fund 
is  inviolate  .  .  .  interest  drawn  by  them  is  provided  for  out 
of  the  revenue  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  annu- 
ally." Michigan  also  might  be  put  in  the  third  class  as  the  so- 
called  state  tinist  fund  is  considered  a  misnomer  since  the 
interest  paid  on  this  fund  for  educational  purposes  is  raised  by 
taxation.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  these  states  are 
free  from  all  indebtedness,  for  some  of  them  have  a  large 
floating  debt. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  powers  of  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  states  makes  any  general  comparison  of  financial 
data  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  states.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  county  debts,  and  any  comparison  of  county 
debts,  must  be  based  upon  the  exclusiveness  or  inclusiveness 
of  the  debt  creating  power  of  the  political  division  within  the 
county's  boundaries.  This  latter  topic  is  discussed  at  greater 
length  under  Real  and  Net  Debt. 

The  increase  in  the  funded  debt  of  city  governments  has 
been  more  phenomenal  than  that  of  any  other  civil  division 
having  the  power  to  create  debt.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
the  functions  which  a  city  fulfills  for  the  community  are  numer- 
ooa  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  a  state 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  part  of  this  debt.  But 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
expansion  in  the  duties  which  every  department  of  a  city  has 
had  to  assume  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  its  people.    In  some 


•Tlie  nioiit  rec<*nt  carront  check  upon  thett^  states  can  be  puflUy  ik*- 
cnrmt  tn  the  fitatr  and  City  Stipptcmcnt  of  the  Commrrriat  and  Finamrial 
CXronicIr.  WItti  thr  chanee  ntid  incrra«e*ln  state  flnanrlnic.  rhnnsriw  ar» 
ftow  tnklng  place  In  th«<  attitmte  of  statM  toward  aMumlng  fuiia«d  drbt 
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instances  cities  have  secured  special  legislative  relief  authorizing 
speeial  class  bonds  for  the  purchase  or  development  of  muni- 
cipally owned  and  operated  utilities  or  similarly  needed  im- 
provements. 

In  much  of  the  agitation  concerning  this  increase  in  city  in- 
debtedness, the  increasing  ability  to  pay  its  debts  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  Faster  tlmn  the  increasing  expenditures  has  been 
the  developments  in  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  city.  While  no 
one  can  well  defend  extravagance — why  should  the  investor  be 
filled  with  apprehension  as  long  as  the  power  to  pay  increases? 
When  the  growth  of  expenditures  overreaches  the  increase  in 
income — then  may  the  situation  be  viewed  with  real  apprehen- 
sion. 

Other  Debts, — A  mere  statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  a 
state  is  misleading.  A  large  amount  of  floating  debt,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  funded  debt,  may  be  carried  forward  from  year 
to  year,  thus  placing  upon  the  political  division  an  even  more 
burdensome  debt  than  if  it  were  all  in  funded  form.  In  other 
words,  it  might  well  be  called  a  "permanent-floating  debt." 
This  floating  debt  appears  in  various  forms,  ranging  from  the 
current  receivables  to  the  longer  term  warrants  and  the  so- 
called  interest-bearing  obligations.*  The  so-called  contingent 
obligations  would  also  be  classed  under  this  heading. 

The  de(^ision  of  the  court  is,  of  course,  the  ultimate  and 
only  safe  test  as  to  the  legal  position  and  security  of  either 
contingent  issues  or  special  assessment  issues  which  have  been 
questioned.  In  the  use  of  special  assessment  obligations,  most  of 
thf!  state  courts  have  made  them  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
property  benefited  within  the  special  assessment  district. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  view.  Illinois, 
for  example,  through  its  court  decisions  does  not  permit  debts  of 
special  districts  to  become  a  liability  of  either  a  county  or 
municipality.    Kansas  by  statute  has  made  them  a  direct  obli- 


^Some  of  the  speclnl  assessment  issues  also  might  well  he  placed  In 
the  latter  lint.  The  Treasury  depftrfment  for  pxftmple  does  not  exempt 
ctTtniu  spetual  UHsessuieuta  of  dlHtricls  created  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  city  or  town  siieh  as  paving  or  sewer  secHritiea.  The  Treasury 
dppnrtment  on  the  other  hand  does  reroi^nize  drainage,  road  and  levee 
districts  when  they  arc  Huhdlvisloos  of  the  state. 
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gataon  of  the  municipality  within  which  they  are  created,  if  the 
issuing  district  defaults.  This  gives  them  a  decided  market 
advantage. 

During  the  early  development  of  a  number  of  counties,  town- 
ships, and  municipalities,  the  eagerness  to  secure  internal  im- 
provements, and  especially  transportation,  caused  a  few  com- 
munities to  guarantee  either  the  principal  and  interest,  or  both, 
of  the  bonds  of  private  corporations.*  These  ill-advised  bonds 
were  issued  under  the  stimulus  of  the  first  wave  of  prosperity 
which  comes  to  every  new  community,  before  it  has  adjusted  it- 
self to  the  slower  and  more  normal  rate  of  growth  of  later  de- 
velopment. Many  of  these  "paper-created"  cities,  some  of 
which  never  exceeded  a  village  in  size,  soon  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  abnormal  burden  they  had  assumed  in  guaranteeing  these 
bonds  and  a  number  were  actually  repudiated.  Where  these 
issues  are  still  alive,  whether  the  corporation  continues  to  exist 
or  not,  they  must  be  counted  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  fixed 
indebtedness  of  the  issuing  civil  division.  Fortunately  these 
conditions  seldom  arise  excepting  in  very  rare  instances.  But 
despite  the  rare  exception  of  these  issues,  some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  give  them  undue  importance. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  public  utility,  at  the  time 
of  its  purchase  by  a  municipal  corporation,  has  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  which  the  municipal  corporation  assumes 
and  expects  to  pay.  Such  bonds,  without  question,  should  be 
ruled  as  obligations  of  the  municipality,  but  such  procedure  does 
not  involve  the  odium  of  a  municipality's  guarantee  of  bonds 
of  private  corporations  in  which  the  city  has  no  interest.  The 
former  is  a  revenue  producing  property  of  the  municipality,  but 
in  the  latter  case  neither  the  property  nor  the  income  there- 
from accrues  to  the  city  as  compensation  for  its  guaranty.  In- 
stances of  bonds  issued  for  assistance  of  private  corporations 
are  rare,  and  do  not  find  a  ready  market  with  responsible 
dealers. 


•Some  authorities  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  guaranteed 
or  indorsed  bond  end  the  straight  railroad  aid.  While  this  technical 
distinction  must  be  recognized,  if  the  former  must  be  met  by  the  in- 
dorser,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  direct  obligation. 
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The  Actu<il  Deht  Per  Capita. — The  actual  amount  of  the 
civil  debt  which  any  one  taxpayer  must  pay  is  his  pro  rata 
share  levied  by  the  nation,  state  and  all  minor  political  divisions 
thereof  in  which  he  lives.  A  citizen  of  Chicago,  for  example,  is 
subject  to  his  share  of  the  Federal,  state  and  city  indebtedness, 
as  well  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  same  twenty  separate  tax 
levying  districts  in  which  he  may  have  property  or  of  which 
he  may  be  a  resident/  As  a  consequence  the  pro  rated  share  of 
either  the  national  or  state  debt  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  debt  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Considering  this,  it  is 
apparent  how  meaningless  the  mere  statement  of  the  general  or 
funded  debt  of  a  county,  township,  city,  or  special  tax  district 
may  be.  No  conclusions  should  ever  be  drawTi  of  the  debt  of 
any  one  of  these  civil  units,  unless  the  combined  funded  and 
contingent  debts  of  all  the  tax  jurisdictions  to  which  the  par- 
ticular community  may  be  subject  are  given. 

The  determination  of  the  indebtedness  of  any  one  of  the 
civil  jurisdictions  in  a  state  can  be  illustrated  by  a  discussion 
of  the  real  debt  of  the  county.  The  direct  debt  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  political  division  known  as  the  county,  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  debt  of  al!  minor  civil  divisions  included  in  the  same 
geographical  area.  The  direct  debt,  however,  of  the  county  ma^ 
be  of  little  significance  when  compared  to  the  total  per  capita 
debt  of  the  same  geographical  area  as  the  county.  Again,  the 
funded  debt  nf  the  counties  of  some  of  the  Mid<ile  Western 
states  will  make  a  very  unfavorable  showing  when  compared 
with  the  county  debts  of  such  states  as  New  Hampshire.  A 
coniparisoa  of  state  debts  on  a  per  capita  basis  will  be  most 
favorable  to  the  Western  states. 

The  effect  of  the  difference  in  the  purposes  for  which  a  tax 
or  a  funded  obligation  can  be  a.ssumed  within  the  borders  of 
one  state  is  well  exemplified  in  the  financing  of  public  roads 
and  highways.     Under  the  present  law,  counties  in  Mississippi 


'A  coDstttutional  amendment  now  fortunately  provides  ttint  the 
debt  UmU  of  the  city  shall  iiichide  the  debt  of  all  other  civil  districts 
within  Uie  Jurisdiftion  of  the  c\ty  liniirs.  The  sltwatlon  will  unqiies- 
tlonahly  >soon  be  diaiiet-il  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
(now  before  the  constitutional  convention  of  1920). 
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can  issue  bonds  for  road  purposes/  while  in  Rhode  Island  the 
state  finances  all  road  improvements.  Fifteen  states'  which 
have  wholly  or  in  part  built  roads  also  ^ve  either  counties  or 
other  minor  civil  divisions  the  privilege  to  issue  bonds  for  road 
purposes.  All  nmd  financing  in  Texas  is  done  through  the 
county,  while  Ohio^s  roads  may  be  paid  for  by  any  one  or  all 
of  the  following  districts  combined ;  namely,  state,  county, 
township,  or  special  road  district 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  bond  issue  of  a  minor 
division  may  become  a  partial  or  indirect  obligation  of  the 
county.  The  degree  of  certainty  of  its  being  a  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  county  correspondingly  effects  not  only  the  amount 
of  the  county  *8  direct  debt  but  the  price  of  the  security.  Now 
this  influence  must  not  bo  confused  by  the  uninitiated  in  civil 
finance  with  that  exerted  on  the  price  of  county  securities  by 
cities  within  a  county.  In  the  latter  the  effect  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  what  it  is  in  the  former,  tending  to  lower  the  rates 
of  all  securities  within  the  county. 

If  doubt  exists  in  this  respect  as  to  the  classification  of  any 
improvement  bonds,  such  as  road  bonds,  a  reference  to  the  court 
decisions  of  the  locality  will  soon  indicate  the  certainty  or 
uncertainty  of  the  security  holders'  direct  claims  on  the  county. 
As  these  decisions  are  made  by  state  courts,  some  slight  difTer- 
enees  at  least  must  be  expected  among  the  decisions  of  dif- 
ferent states,  though  in  most  instances  it  is  not  very  marked 
But  in  civil  loans,  where  the  risk  is  supposedly  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  a  low  rate  of  return  is  received,  the  fluctuation 
of  even  one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  ^ 
return  is  of  importance  to  the  purchaser.  ■ 

The  difference  between  the  total  debt  and  the  direct  debt  of 
the  county  is.  with  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  in  metropolitan      _ 
counties.     But  the  direct  per  capita  county  debt  of  the  popn-     I 
lation  outside  of  the  city,  while  normally  larger,  in  a  few  in- 
stances is  lower  if  the  city  is  entirely  separated  politically  from 
the  county.    This  again  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  close  study 


>He«  I'urrcnl  8lato  and  Vity  Supplement  of  the  Commmrdml 
Finandat  Chnmicl«, 
*ibid. 
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of  the  annual  tax  of  the  county  before  any  final  deductions  are 
made  as  to  the  importance  of  the  funded  debt. 

The  Net  Debt. — The  distinction  between  the  direct  debt  of  a 
particular  civil  diviBton^  and  the  actual  debt  per  inhabitant  to 
the  state  and  its  various  subdivisions  having  been  made,  the 
net  debt  as  distinct  from  the  gross  debt  must  next  be  obtained. 
As  for  obtaining  the  net  debt  from  the  financial  statements  of 
the  state,  the  task  is  relatively  simple. 

With  the  minor  divisions  of  the  state,  the  matter  is  much 
more  complicated.  Lack  of  similarity  in  jurisdictions  and  func- 
tions and  differences  in  the  nomenclature  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  determining  what  shall  be  included  in  the  debt  of  these  divi- 
sions. Having  ascertaineil  the  meaning  and  limitations  of  these 
latter  factors,  the  work  of  determining  the  net  debt  of  the  minor 
divisions  presents  two  problems;  first,  what  items  must  be  in- 
cluded and  what  items  excluded  in  the  statement  of  a  civil 
division  in  order  to  secure  a  true  estimate  of  the  net  debt? 
Second,  what  debt  or  debts  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  shall 
be  added  or  detached  to  obtain  the  total  debt  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  same  gi'oup  of  citizens^  In  the  first  case  the  city, 
town,  and  village  are  more  especially  affected,  because  of  the 
character  of  the  items  likely  to  bo  included  or  excluded  in  the 
indebtedness.  Particular  stress  should  be  given  to  the  amount 
of  floating  debt  and  perhaps  the  general  items  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Also  consideration  should  be  given  to  such  muni- 
cipally owne<l  properties  as  are  productive  of  net  income  over 
the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  etc.  In  the  various  items 
included  in  these  two  classifications  are  included  the  items  over 
■which  the  greatest  differences  of  opinion  arise,  especially  in 
court  decisions/  i.  c,  what  shall  be  includml  in  the  municipal 
debt.  When  the  net  debt  of  the  individual  civil  unit  is  cor- 
rectly determined,  it  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  obtain  the 
total  debt  to  which  any  one  of  the  overlapping  jurisdictions  is 
subject.    Moreover  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  floating 


'Folsoni  vs.  Ninety-six,  159  U.  S.  fill  ;  Fttllbrook  Irrigation.  District 
vs.  Bradley,  104  V.  S.  112;  Town  of  Darlljiston  vs.  Atlantic  Trust  Co.. 
16  C.  C.  A.  2S,  fia  Fed.  H4!).  CasoB  in  which  piirposp  was  not  considered 
public;  Do<Ise  vs.  Mission  Tp..  SImwnev  County,  Kau.,  107  Fed.  827; 
rieasant  Tp.  vs.  Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  138  U.  S.  07, 
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d«b(,  the  length  of  time  tb&t  this  debt  h&s  been  outstanding 
Rhonld  be  known. 

Where  the  property  Mcuring  the  obligation  is  self -sustaining, 
there  leems  a«  Httle  justification  for  including  it  as  a  part  of 
tlM  dftbt  of  the  municipality,  as  there  is  in  including  the  debt 
of  ■  privately  owned  public  utility.  If  the  debts  of  this  prop- 
erty are  deducted,  it  should  be  made  certain  that  the  property 
Is  self-sustaining.  If  the  property  is  not  self-sustaining,  even 
where  the  court  or  a  statute  allows  a  deduction  of  any  specific 
debt  which  is  a  general  obligation  of  the  city,  created  for  the 
purpOKO  of  financing  a  public  utility,  such  indebtedness  should, 
of  course,  b^^  fak(*n  into  consideration  in  the  debt  statement* 
If  this  were  not  done,  the  municipal  statement  would  be  an 
incorrect  exposition  of  the  city's  finances,  as  the  interest  on 
such  indebtedness,  or  such  portion  as  is  not  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  public  service  property,  would  necessarily  be 
met  by  the  levy  of  a  direct  tax  on  the  general  property  of 
the  community.  Debts  created  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
city  owned  and  operated  water-service  plants,  electric  light  and 
gns  plants  are  the  form  of  funded  indebtedness  most  often 
excluded  by  state  constitutions,  statutes  or  court  decisions,  as 
part  of  the  debt  of  the  municipality. 

Debt  n est rici ions. —The  restriction  or  limitation  of  civil  debt 
is  nccomplishod  directly  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  constitutional 
restrictions;  (2)  by  court  decisions,  and  (3)  by  statutory  re- 
Ktrictions.  Any  complete  treatment  of  the  statutes  and  court 
decisions  of  civil  debt  is  impractical  and  a  complete  legal  train- 
ing is  almost  essential  for  an  understanding  of  court  decisions, 
so  intricate  are  the  discriminations  of  the  law.  Constitutional 
rsstrletions  can  be  sximmarixed  with  some  degree  of  complete- 
new  and  understanding. 

The  chief  constitutional  restrictions  of  the  states  may  be 
sumumrirtd  as  follows:  CI)  The  states,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
can  raise  an  unlimited  amount  to  repel  invasions  and  suppress 
inmirreetionsL  States,  however,  have  seldom  ever  raised  fundi 
under  this  provision.  (2>  The  purposes  for  which  the  common- 
wealths can  borrow  are  usually  specifically  stated.  (3)  The 
constitution  usually*  regulates  the  i»me  of  bonds  for  deficits  and 
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extraordinary  purposes,  and  a  specified  vote  is  also  required, 
as  in  number  2.  (4)  The  state  can  neither  own  stocks  in,  nor 
loan  its  credit  to  a  private  corporation,  and  a  legislative  act 
authorizing  such  purchase  would  be  contradictory  to  the 
state  constitution.  (5)  The  legislatures  are  prohibited  from 
enacting  laws  assuming  indebtedness  above  a  certain  amount, 
or  incurring  indebtedness  for  internal  improvements  except 
under  constitutional  regulations  and  then  for  only  a  brief 
period.' 

The  most  common  regulation  found  among  the  state  con- 
stitutions is  the  requirement  of  a  popular  vote  before  a  funded 
loan  above  a  certain  amount  can  be  made  by  the  state.'  A  few 
states,  as  VTisconsin,  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
vote  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses.  Connecticut,  Massa* 
chusetts,  New  Uampshire,  and  Vermont  have  no  restrictions  of 
any  kind  on  their  state  indebtedness.  Where  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  temporary  loans  for  extraordinary  purposes/  it  might, 
as  has  been  experienced,  offset  the  value  of  funded  debt  limita- 
tions. It  does,  however,  relieve  the  embarrassment  that  a  few 
states  "would  experience  if  forced  to  raise  funds  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  if  the  legality  of  the  issue  is  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  undoubtedly  well  to  have  a  fixed  amount  for  tem- 
porary loans  to  prevent  possible  extravagance,  but  the  elastic 
privilege  of  an  unlimited  amount  when  approved  by  popular 
vote  for  extraordinary  purposes,  as  in  Kansas,  is  carrying  the 
privilege  to  an  extreme.    On  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  of 


'Afissntirl  limits  borrowing  for  temporary  debts  to  two  years  [Con- 
stitution (1875).  Art.  IV..  Sec.  441. 

*Po])ular  vote  for  iuoreasln^  iiebti*  above  a  certain  mlniuinm  Is  re- 
fiulred,  Tor  example,  by  the  constitutions  of  California,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Xew  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Rbwle  Islnnd. 

■Pelnware,  Indiana.  Niirtb  rurnUua.  Smith  rurolina.  Virginia,  and 
West  VirKlnia  have  no  limit  flxe*l  in  their  ronstitiitions  for  temporary 
loans.  Arkansflsii,  Florida,  Louisiiina.  nnd  Mississippi  hare  no  provisions 
of  any  klufi,  and  roiorado,  Irtaho  and  Wyoming  have  special  provlslnna 
that  automiitleaHy  retfiilate  the  amniiut.  All  other  stjUes  have  some 
fixed  limitation  or  speelal  regulation  of  the  amounts  of  temporary 
loans  tlmt  may  be  Issued.  It  might  he  said,  however,  that  while  Louis- 
iana requires  no  vote  It  does  require  a  constitutional  amendment,  piv- 
Ini?  power  to  the  leeislature  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  securities  which 
wre  state  ohllgations.  and  as  a  chnnge  in  the  constitution  must  be  had 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  ft  really  operates  as  thonffh  the  particular  issue 
had;  been  directly  voted  upon.    This  is  true  of  other  states. 
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$50,000  for  temporary  loans  in  Oregon,  for  example,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  salaries  of  its  officials.  A  few 
states  have  specific  regulations  as  to  the  duration/  as  well 
to  the  amount  of  the  loans. 

The  constitutional  regulation  of  the  duration  of  fixed  debts 
has  no  common  basis.  It  runs  from  a  maximum  of  ten  years  in 
Minnesota,  to  seventy-five  j'ears  in  California,  and  "when  due" 
in  Kansas,'  and  South  Dakota.  Where  amendments  affecting 
state  indebtedness  have  been  made  to  constitutions,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  increase  the  duration.  Not  a  few  states  have 
avoided  these  time  regulations  by  the  refunding  of  old  issues  ss 
they  fall  due.  This  is  now  quite  possible  as  the  period  of  renewals, 
even  in  regulated  states,  is  quite  flexible.  A  fixed  as  well  as 
a  moderate  period  of  duration  does  have  the  advantage  of  the 
readjustment  of  the  loan  to  new  statute  regulations  and  the 
changes  in  interest  rates.  The  remaining  important  constitu- 
tional regulations  are  fairly  uniform  and  space  will  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  them. 

The  number  of  states  possessing  constitutional  limitations 
of  municipal  debt  is  in  excess  of  those  having  legislative  retftric- 
tion,  though  increased  restrictions  are  found  in  almost  all  states 
which  have  any  form  of  constitutional  control.  In  nine  states 
this  power  of  limitation  is  given  over  to  the  legislative  bodies.* 
In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  for  example,  the  control  of 
debt  issues  is  given  in  the  municipal  charter.  This  is  also  true 
of  a  number  of  towns  in  other  states  incorporated  under  old 
charters  by  special  legislative  acts.  Maryland  still  clings  to  the 
old  archaic  form  of  a  special  legislative  act  for  every  issue  made, 


'The  roHoning  statefl  tiave  specific  reenlntlons  KOTcnilnc  the  dnra- 
tloD  of  tlxed  Uebw:  CaUfornla  ("r.  years*.  Colorado  (lo  m  i.-j).  Idaho 
(20),  Iowa  (20),  Knntias  fwheD  due>,  Kentucky  (30>.  Maryland  (l.'i). 
Minneaota  (10).  MlRwmrl  (l.S).  .Nevada  (2)n.  New  Jemey  (3r.i.  Nrw 
York  (nO).  North  (^arolina  (30(.  Oklahomn  (2ro.  South  Tarollna  (40). 
South  r»akata  (wheu  due).  WaahloirtoD  (20),  Weet  Ylrgtuia  (20). 
WUcuiutln   (20), 

Thla  limit  can  aa  In  aome  other  states  t>e  flxed  by  the  lexlalatare 
and  this  i>ower  has  alwaya  been  e^erdaeil  where  given  (Kanaaa.  Con- 
atitutloii.  Art.  XM.  St^r.  .1). 

■New  llnniiwhlre  (AblnKfa.  Lair«  of  PnbUc  Sfx^ritiet,  p.  9021  and 
Kansas  (ConntKutlon  Art.  XII,  Hoc.  Ti)  are  eianiples  of  lejflnIntlTe  i-on- 
trol. 
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a  condition  ■which  necessitates  the  examination  of  each  statute 
authorizini?  the  loan. 

The  most  common  hasis  of  restriction  is  that  which  limits  the 
debt  to  a  ratio  of  the  assessed  valuation.  A  comparison  of  the 
oblij^ations  of  two  or  more  states  on  this  basisj  as  suggested  in  a 
previous  chapter,  may  be  quite  misleading.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  previously  stated,  if  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  rate  of 
assessment  be  known,  the  market  value  can  be  easily  computed. 
For  practical  purposes  this  is  all  that  is  wanted,  for  the  check 
can  then  be  made  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  debt  by  use 
of  ratios. 

ProfeSvSor  Horace  £?ecrist  says  in  criticism  of  this  standard 
of  debt  limitation  that:  "Constitutional  restrictions  based  upon 
the  assessed  value  of  property  are  imposed  to  prevent  public 
credit  being  abused.  But  if  property  is  under-assessed,  then 
the  use  of  credit  is  prevented  to  the  degree  of  the  undcr-assess- 
ment  even  when  a  policy  of  deficit  financiering  is  justified,  and 
also  when  the  debt  limit  in  reality  has  not  been  reached  when  it 
is  measured  in  terms  of  actual  property  value.  To  make  the 
borrowing  power  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed  value  of 
property  answers  only  half  of  the  problem,  and  this  part  in  an 
unscientific  manner.  Borrowing  is  a  necessary  financial  device 
for  public  corporations  to  employ.  It  is  liable  to  abuse,  how- 
ever, and  needs  to  be  regulated,  but  regulation  must  not  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  willingness  or  ability  of  local  as- 
sessors to  correctly  or  uniformly  evaluate  property."* 

The  evil  results  of  a  too  narrow  or  rigid  limitation  by  con- 
stitution or  statute  arc  reflected  in  the  forced  amendments 
that  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  give  relief  to  a  munici- 
pality. Within  reasonable  limits  this  over-ruling  of  a  restric- 
tion by  extending  special  favor  may  be  justified,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  it  is  bad.  South  Carolina  hag  without  question 
made  the  greatest  abuse  in  the  past  of  these  specially  granted 
privileges  of  evading  the  debt  limit.' 

Refunding  of  municipal  issues  is  generally  not  permitted, 


'Horace  Secrist,  An  Economic  Analufis  of  the  ConaUtutional  Rcatrio- 
Hon$  Upon  Public  Indehtedtieiix  in  the  Vnited  Statea   (1914).  p.  87. 
*See  Coae  Laira  of  Sauth  Carolina  (1912J  vol.  11,  p.  032  and  others. 
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though  in  some  states  an  issue  may  be  refunded  for  a  few  spe- 
cified purposes.  As  a  general  practice,  however,  this  is  neither 
a  sound  nor  a  conservative  method  of  financing  where  the  funds 
have  not  been  used  for  revenue  producing  purpose.' 

One  of  the  more  recent  restrictions  of  municipal  funded 
debt,  limits  the  municipality  to  making*  issues  for  certain 
designated  purposes.  These  purposes  are  now  principally  con- 
fined to  what  may  be  termed  public  affairs  as  distinct  from 
individual  or  private  corporation  affairs.  They  include  such 
enterprises  as  courthouses,  county  and  city  buildings,  bridges, 
jails,  roads,  school  houses,  fire  stations,  sewers,  and  other  forms 
of  municipalized  public  utilities.  It  is  still  possible  in  certain 
states  for  a  political  division  to  make  an  issue  for  certain  pur- 
poses, as  for  example,  municipalities  in  Nebraska  may  issue 
bonds  to  assist  railroads  or  other  private  internal  improve- 
ments, not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
municipality."  The  majority  of  states,  however,  forbid  issuing 
bonds  for  such  purpasos. 

As  to  specific  control  of  debt,  four  states  limit  debt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  income ;  Utaii*  and  Wyoming^  not  to  exceed 
the  current  taxes  of  the  current  year  except  by  a  vote  of  th« 
people,  and  California*  and  Idaho*  not  to  exceed  the  income 
and  revenue  for  the  current  year  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  people.  Massachusetts  now  requires  that  all  current  ob- 
ligations of  municipalities,  etc.,  shall  be  certified  in  order  to 
avoid  over-issue/    This  is  a  method  of  control  which  might  well 


'VermoDt  Is  an  Illustration  of  a  state  allowloK  refunding  for  cer- 
tain purpoaes.     See  Public  Statute*  (1900)  chap,  civil. 

'AlODff  with  the  ptirpo8e  of  ifvtiio  a  <lffli)itc  rentrictlon  U  sometUnea 
put  on  tbe  daratlon.  thouKb  more  often  there  i^  no  deflnlte  relation 
between  them,  as  Is  later  referred  to  under  the  topic  of  tbe  DnratloD 
of  the  Loan. 

*See  Nebraska  Constitution.  Art  XII,  See  2,  and  also  Revtatd 
Statntca  <1915),  Sec  5. 

•Constitution,  Art  XXIV.  Sec.  3. 

■Constitution,  Art  XVI.  Sec.  4. 

•Constitution,  Art.  XI.  Sec.  1ft. 

'Constitution.  Art  VITI.  Sec.  3. 

*See  Annual  report.*;  on  the  Stntlstlrs  of  Muntripal  FInanOM  Of  UA^ 
ncboaetta:  itf>o  nlM>  i  hnrlos  K.  OHtemy.  tbe  NVir  MassaohnMttS  Zilgbh 
latlon  Reffnlntliie  Municipal  Indebtedness.  Sat.  Muniripat  ffrr.,  rol.  Ul« 
P9.«BZ-602  (1(»14>. 
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be  adopted  by  all  states.  Effectively  administered,  it  should 
■work  as  an  automatic  check  to  over-issue. 

Like  the  state,  the  minor  political  divisions  of  the  state  can 
borrow  for  certain  stipulated  reasons  set  forth  by  state  con- 
stitution or  statute.  The  more  common  of  these  restrictions 
regulate:  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  relation  to  assessed  valua- 
tion; the  tax  rate  in  relation  to  debt;  the  refunding  of  out- 
standing issues ;  the  purposes  of  issue ;  the  relation  and  amount 
of  funded  debt  to  current  debt^  the  duration,  the  payment;' 
the  inclusion  or  exemption  of  the  debt  of  revenue  producing 
utilities  owned  by  the  municipality  from  the  total  debt  of  the 
municipality;  and  the  referendum  required  before  a  funded 
debt  can  be  made  legal.  In  addition  to  this,  the  municipal 
governments  arc  required  in  most  instances  to  levy  a  tax  at  the 
time  of  the  issue,  sufficient  to  provide  sums  in  each  of  the 
following  years  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  at 
maturity.*  Such  a  pledge  by  the  issuing  municipal  authorities 
can  be  compelled  by  mandamus  proceedings. 

The  most  recent  development  in  constitutional  restrictions 
has  been  the  exclusion  of  public  utility  debts  as  a  part  of  the 
indebtedness  of  municipalities;  the  more  numerous  of  these 
exclusions  are  debts  incurred  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance 
or  extension  of  public  service  water  plants.  Virginia*  has  pro- 
vided a  most  important  qualification  in  requiring  that  water- 
plants  be  self-sustaining,  and  in  addition  setting  aside  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonds 
at  maturity.  For  greater  effectiveness,  pravisions  should  be 
made  guaranteeing  to  these  enterprises  such  rates  as  will  allow 
them  to  be  self-^^I staining;  otherwise  they  put  upon  the  tax- 
payer an  added  debt  burden. 

Virginia's  constitutional  provisions  governing  the  original 
issue,  amply  protect  the  community  and  the  investor  at  the 
time  of  issue,  but  it  is  during  the  subsequent  period  that  these 
enterprises  may  resolve  themselves  into  an  increased  burden  on 


'See  discussion  of  Duration  and  Payment  in  siihaeqnent  topic. 

•New  York  ConstttHtimi  1S04.  Ameiicied  IflOf).  Art.  VIII.  Sec.  10. 

■Cotistltutlon  (1J)02).  Sec.  127;  see  also  Michigan's  Interesting  pro- 
vision for  the  pnrrhase  of  public  utilities.  Pnblic  Acts  of  Michigan 
turn),  chap.  27S.  Sec.  26. 
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the  communitj'.  Though  the  investor  is  fully  protected  by  the 
loan  becoming  a  general  obligation  of  the  municipality,  as  a 
matter  of  sound  investment,  the  ''corporation  plant"  should 
be  completely  maintained. 

The  New  York  amendment  of  1909  to  its  constitution  treats 
of  these  exemptions  with  far  greater  completeness;'  *'for  a 
public  improvement  owned  or  to  be  owned  bj'  the  city  which 
yields  to  the  city  current  net  revenue,  after  making  any  neces- 
sary' allowances  for  repairs  and  maintenance  for  which  the  city 
is  liable,  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  said  debt  and  of  the  annual 
installments  nooessury  for  its  amortization,  may  be  excluded  in 
ascertaining  the  power  of  said  city  to  become  otherwise  in- 
debted,  provided,  that  a  sinking  fund  for  its  amortization  shall 
have  been  established  and  maintained  and  that  the  indebtedness 
shall  not  be  so  excluded  during  any  perio<l  of  time  when  the 
revenue  aforesaid  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  equal  the  said  inter- 
est and  amortization  installments,  and  except  further  than  any 
indebtedness  heretofore  incurred  by  the  city  of  New  York  for 
any  rapid  transit  or  dock  investments  may  be  so  excluded  pro- 
portionally to  the  extent  to  which  the  current  net  revenue 
received  by  said  city  therefrom  shall  meet  the  interest  and 
amortization  installments  therefore,  provided  that  any  increase 
in  the  debt  incurring  power  of  the  city  of  New  York  which  shall 
result  from  the  exclusion  of  debts  heretofore  incurre<l  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  properties 
to  bo  used  for  rapid  transit  or  dock  purposes."  Oklahoma,  next 
to  New  York  and  Virginia,  has  proceeded  the  furthest  in  the 
exemption  of  the  debt  of  self-supporting  properties  of  munici- 
palities. States  exempting  municipal  public  utility  debt  from 
taxation  arc  Oklahoma,*  Arizona.'  Montana,*  New  Mexico,*  North 
Dakota,*  South  Dakota,'  Utah,'  Washington,*  and  Wyoming.'* 

■New  York  Conftrltutfun.  1KD4.  Amended  1900,  Art.  VIII,  Sec  la 
VonstMution.  UK>1,  ^pc  22r», 
•Cou»«rMulIou.  lun.  Art.  IX.  Sec.  8. 

K!onstltutJ<)ti,  \Hh&,  Art.  XIII.  See.  11  (AxnooDt  not  sUted). 
•Couwthutloh.  ion.  Art.  IX.  Sec.  IS. 
•ConKtItulion.  lv«>.  Soo.  1S3. 
»l''onMli!itioii.  ls«).  Art.  Xltl.  8ec4. 
ToiiKtUiitiori.  1S05.  Art.  XIV.  Sec.  1. 
•t'onstUtitlon.  }ssM,  Art.  VIH.  Soc.  6. 
'HJounlltutiou,  18h0.  Art.  XVI,  8ee.  5. 
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Most  bond  issues  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a  state  must  receive 
the  referendum  of  the  voters  of  the  political  division.  Twelve 
states  require  this  for  all  bonds  before  they  can  be  issued. 
Seven  states  require  this  vole  on  issues  above  a  certain  amount. 
Others  meet  this  requirement  by  signed  petitions.  The  number 
of  votes  or  signatures  required  on  these  petitions  is  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  property  owners  within  the 
minor-political  division  who  are  recipients  of  the  benefits  of 
the  bond  issues. 

Duration  of  the  Funded  Debt, — Lastly,  an  important  prob- 
lem in  the  payment  of  debt  is  the  duration  of  the  loan.  No 
important  study  of  the  effect  of  duration  of  municipal  bonds 
in  the  United  States  upon  price  has  ever  been  made,  and  the 
difficulty  of  divorcing  it  from  other  influences  would  probably 
make  it  difficult  to  establish  any  definite  conclusions.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  material  upon  the  whole  subject  of  municipal  bonds 
which  has  never  been  touched,  but  which  we  shall  eventually  be 
forced  to  study.  The  irredeemable  loans  formerly  used  by 
European  countries  have  never  met  with  favor  in  this  country. 
We  have  always  been  a  debt  paying  countrj^  hence  irredeem- 
able loans  need  not  he  given  any  consideration.  Maximum 
limits  should  be  placed  upon  all  loans,  though  some  elasticity 
should  be  permitted  below  this  maximum  limit.  Neither  should 
the  same  duration  be  applied  to  all  loans.  Certain  tjT)es  of 
improvements  of  even  the  same  character  will  vary  in  the  extent 
of  their  lives  in  the  same  city  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  used.  Consequently,  the  maximum  term  for  these 
securities  enacted  by  law  should  be  less  than  the  term  of  the 
improvement. 

England's  precedence,  in  this  regard,  is  an  excellent  guide 
for  us  to  follow.^  An  effort  has  been  made  in  its  regulations 
to  make  adaptation  of  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  loan  to 
the  life  of  the  utility.  The  periods  vary  from  ten  to  sixty  years 
and  are  determined  by  a  Local  Government  Board  provided 


'Horace  Secrlst.  An  Eronttmic  Anali/ain  of  the  Constitntianal  Re» 
tttrictions  I'pon  I'ubHc  Indcbtednest  of  the  United  States  (1914). 
pp.  112-lir).  (See  alHo  the  quotet!  sources  of  this  author  la  footnotes: 
Re[>»rt  of  the  Select  CoinoiUtee  on  Repayment  of  LoaDs  by  Local 
Authorities,  1002,  pp.  Iv,  v ;  also  Appendices  of  iMs  report. 
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with  an  expert  staff  of  enpnccrs  who  can  correctly  advise  on 
the  life  and  kindred  problems  of  utilities.'  The  Ontario  and 
Municipal  Board  of  Ontario,  Canada,  performs  much  the  same 
function.* 

"While  the  theoretical  argument  seems  most  convincing  for 
the  extension  in  the  maturities  of  bonds  on  a  certain  class  of 
improvements,  it  is  doubtful  whether  our  present  form  of  con* 
trolling  municipal  finance  makes  this  yet  practicable.  To  leave 
this  problem  for  local  officials  to  solve  Ls  equivalent  to  leaving 
it  unsolved,  and  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the  wholesale 
abuse  of  credit  and  the  waste  of  money.'  The  payment  of  debt 
also  serves  to  increase  potentially  the  municipality's  credit. 

Pa^ftnent  of  the  Debt. — The  pajTnent  of  civil  loans  is  quite 
A  distinct  problem  from  that  of  the  payment  of  private  cor- 
poration debt.  In  the  former,  the  equalization  of  tax  distribu- 
tion between  the  present  and  the  future  and  the  prevention  of 
the  continued  accumulation  of  debt  which  will  be  handed  on 
to  future  generations  are  the  chief  concern.  In  corporate  finance 
fundeil  debt  is  usually  indefinitely  continued  by  renewals  and 
increased  where  corporate  growth  justifies.  Corporate  debt  and 
interest  must  be  paid  out  of  revenues  from  operation;  ci^Tl 
bonds  must  be  met  from  revenues  derivetl  from  taxation.  To 
place  an  unequal  burden  on  either  the  present  or  the  future, 
forces  the  generation  bearing  the  unequal  share  to  pay  for  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  other.  To  avoid  this,  civil  loans  must 
be  paid  off.     What,  then,  is  the  most  economical  and  safest 


2 


T**?  tconomic  Journal  ( London  1.  vol.  Xlv.  p.  47-&6. 

•Statute  (Ontario  Province,  Canada)  6  Ed.  vUl.  chap.  xxzt.  m 
%,  O.  Long.  Canadktti  Municpal   Bonds,   SynoptU  of  Latca  Oocemimff 
fM«*t,  PP'  4*12. 

Tb*  North   Dakota  State  Tax  Aaaooiation  relates  this  now  wtU- 
lawwa  vtory  of  a  Art*  engine  in  Grand  Forks  told  In  ttie  foLIowlns  •tat»' 

Oriiclnal  are  enicine  cost   96,000 

pliu  intereet  35  years : 

(1)  On  »ti.oor>  nt  7%  for  IB  yewrs 0,300 

(2)  On  fTi.MOO  R«fundlnfr  Bonds  at  0%  for 

20  years 4],O0O 


tlH^tflO 
gtni  dne  at  time  of  this  autement  $5,000  and  Are 
tocliie  In  Jnnk  heap  for  10  years. 
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method  by  which  these  loans  may  be  paid?  Do  any  of  these 
methods  of  payment  have  particular  advantages  in  the  pay- 
ments of  civil  loans?  Such  conclusions  as  are  drawn  in  the 
foilowing  discussion,  howevc",  the  reader  must  remember,  arc 
not  meant  to  apply  to  corporation  loans. 

The  most  common  metliod  of  providing  for  the  payTnent  of 
loans  is  by  the  sinking  fund.  This  is  a  fund  accumulated  at 
certain  regular  intervals  and  used  for  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt  or  invested  in  interest  bearing  securities  which 
are  held  until  the  maturity  of  the  whole  debt.  These  securities 
may  be  securities  of  the  same  issue  or  of  other  civil  loans  or 
corporation  bonds.  The  serial  method,  a  more  recent  form  of 
payment,  provides  that  stipulated  amounts  of  the  principal  to- 
gether with  the  interest  payments  shall  come  due  on  certain 
interest  payment  dates  over  a  period  of  years.  A  number  of 
states  permit  the  refunding  of  old  issues — a  practice  which  per- 
mits payment  without  the  raising  of  funds.  When  no  pre- 
vious provisions  have  been  made  for  the  raising  of  such  funds, 
the  bonds  are  usually  refunded,  especially  where  the  bond 
issue  is  very  large  relative  to  the  revenues  received. 

The  sinking  fund  was  originally  applied  to  national  loans 
and  has  changed  little  from  its  first  form.'  The  national  sink- 
ing fund  as  evolved  originally  contemplated  the  payment  an- 
nually to  the  ** Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund" 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  debt^  usually  one  per  cent.  The 
interest  on  this  fund,  compounded  annually,  was  to  go  to  swell 
the  fund,  and  thus  the  process  of  **ainking"  the  debt  was  ex- 
pected to  be  constantly  accelerated.  In  1772,  one.  Dr.  Price  in 
England,  wrote  his  "Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the 
National  Debt/*  in  which  he  laid  down  the  sinking  fund  doc- 
trine. His  work  continued  to  be  the  standard  guide  of  finan- 
ciers for  the  greater  part  of  a  century.  Dr.  Price  went  to 
the  extent  of  advocating  borrowing  in  order  to  maintain  the 
sinking  fund  payments,  as  only  simple  interest  was  paid  on 


*For  morlprn  mctho<]s  of  handlinp  the  nlnklne  fund  see:  Park  Ter- 
rell. The  American  Citu  {Feb..  1911),  p.  57;  Thomna  B.  Frost.  The  Gov- 
ertiment  Accrmtttant  (Oct.,  1011).  pp.  208-274;  English  Pariiamcniary 
Jieport,  June  16,  lUOO. 
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the  sums  borrowed,  but  wlien  the  money  was  in  the  sinking  fund 
it  drew  compound  interest. 

It  used  to  be  said — and  the  statement  is  sometimes  still  made 
— that  the  sinking  fund  has  the  advantage,  from  the  debtors' 
standpoint,  of  a  lower  rate  than  the  serial  method  of  payment. 
There  may  originally  have  been  cases  where  a  municipality's 
maiden  attempt  at  serial  bond  issues  necessitated  a  higher  rate 
being  offered,  but  this  was  not  true  generally  or  was  it  long 
continued.  As  far  back  as  1886.  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
placed  its  fii*st  serial  Iwnd  loan  of  $100,000  without  difficulty 
at  3.65  per  cent  and  since  that  time  it  has  placed  fifty-eight 
loans  aggregating  about  $3,600,000  at  an  average  rate  of  3.50 
per  cent.' 

The  important  thing  in  sinking  funds  is  their  management. 
Failures  in  administration  have  been  the  trouble  in  the  past. 
A  good  share,  then»  of  what  is  said  against  the  sinking  fund 
8>-8tem  turns  upon  the  question  of  investment.  Just  how  im- 
portant this  question  may  Iveoome  is  shown  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  on  September  30,  1913. 
On  that  date  the  state  had  $34,674,498  in  sinking  funds  on 
hand.' 

Cash  accumulations  for  the  sinking  fund  may  have  the  good 
effect  of  bolstering  up  the  municipality's  credit.  Cash  funds 
in  a  bank  bring  a  low  rate,  while  if  properly  invested  they 
may  be  made  to  earn  considerably  more.  Then,  too,  ca.Hh  funds 
on  hand  in  a  bank  may  tempt  officials  to  misappropriate,  whcro 
no  legal  restrictions  exist.  Experience  seems  to  indicate  thai 
with  the  national  loans  of  long  tenure  payments  into  sinking 
funds  have  had  little  success.* 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  interest  rates  obtained,  the 
necessary  investment  in  securities  may  not  produce  sufficient 
funds  to  liquidate  the  loan  at  maturity  or  it  may  create  a  sur- 
plus. Further,  when  other  securities  are  bought,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sell  them  at  the  maturity  of  the  loan  even  though 


■A.  D.  Chandlrr.  MetropoUtan  Dehtt  of  Boalon  and  VidnHir  (1018). 
pp.  MO. 

'A.  n.  rh»Ddler.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

•K.  A.  Uom,  Sinkintf  Fwnrf*.  Amrr.  Koon.  Rev.  vot  rU  (198). 
p.  390.    {Hee  alM  caite  of  liiddleberfer  Bonds  of  Virginia.) 
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the  market  may  not  be  advantageous.  These  objections  are  in 
a  measure  overcome  by  the  practice,  as  in  Massachusetts,  of 
basing  the  computations  for  sinking  funds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  funds  should  earn  Zy^  per  cent  annually,  this  being 
a  conservative  rate  for  the  basis  of  a  uniform  computation, 

BorrowinpT  for  the  sinking  fund  is  never  justifiable  and  hna 
often  jeopardized  the  fund.  It  also  adds  to  the  debt  instead  of 
decreasing  it.  A  few  courts  have  forbidden  the  practice  of 
borrowing  to  pay  the  fund,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  municipality.  The  practice  of  borrowing  is  also  likely  to 
lead  to  greater  extravagance  in  expenditures. 

A  great  many  of  the  false  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived 
at  by  officials  and  legislatures  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that 
interest  money  paid  by  a  government  on  its  own  securities  into 
its  sinking  funds  is  income,  i.  e.,  that  such  sinking  funds  are 
productive,  **That  cannot  be  regarded  as  productive  property 
to  the  government  which  rests  upon  taxes  levietl  and  collected 
by  the  government.  It  is  the  taxes  that  are  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  not  the  fund.'" 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  municipalities  are  required  by 
statute  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and 
it  is  also  a  common  practice  even  where  it  is  not  obligatory,  to 
use  this  provision.  The  Federal  Census  Bureau  states  of  its 
operation:  "For  the  greater  number  of  cities  the  sinking  funds 
are  prudently  and  economically  administered.  ...  In  a  small 
number  of  cities,  however,  the  cash  accumulations  in  the  funds 
have  been  diverted  to  current  city  expenses,  with  the  result 
that  the  so-called  assets  of  the  funds  are  merely  accounting 
entries  and  therefore  do  not  constitute  Uiie  offsets  to  the  bonded 
debt.'"  Even  where  taxes  are  provided,  the  loose  accounting 
systems  have  caused  the  easy  disappearance  of  these  funds  for 
other  purposes.' 


"H.  C.  Adams.  PuhJic  Tirhts  (1S02T.  pp.  244-254. 

'Biiroau  of  Coiisus.  Stniistirs  of  CUica  Uavlnu  Populatitm  of  Ovrr 
30,000  (1907),  (vrUiieA  11)10).  p.  73. 

■I'll  to  April  1,  11>15.  the  SinkinK  Funds  of  the  New  York  Canal 
debt  amoiintefl  in  three  ypnrs  to  one-fourth  of  (he  amount  outHtancUnR. 
olthoiiph  the  honds  hnrl  nn  average  of  4.1  years  to  mature.  (Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  No.  60,  AprU,  1915.  p,  1.) 
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So  common  have  been  the  looseness'  and  errors  with  which 
sinking  funds  have  been  administered  since  their  first  conception 
that  their  use  for  civil  loauH  must  be  seriously  questioned, 
except  under  the  most  rigid  control/  Under  the  rigid  econ- 
omy necessary  for  safety,  they  arc  expensive. 

Even  if  the  sinking  fund  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
its  plan  of  payment  is  more  costly  than  the  serial  method.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  must  be  paid  on  the  entire  loan 
throughout  its  life  while  under  the  serial  method  the  interest 
is  annually  diminishing  and  also  to  the  fact  that  sinking  fund 
investments,  as  pointed  out,  bring  in  only  a  low  average  yield.' 

Certainly  if  the  sinking  fund  is  to  be  used,  a  single  sinking 
fund  should  not  be  made  to  cover  all  issues.    Each  loan  should 


^Tlie  HiiiLiudT  fund  lias  easlb'  U'Ut  Itself  to  the  tt^iuptatlon  of  mls- 
approprlutlon  where  strict  re<iuireUK'nt«  of  the  applioatlun  of  money 
bi*lon»;iUK  to  the  HiiikiiiK  fuud  have  existed.  The  CousoUdated  MunlcipAl 
Act  of  Ontario,  Canada  (i^oc.  S*.  llKtS,  bos  inconwruted  a  clause  to 
protect  the  muuicipallties  aeainHt  these  evilM. 

*1I.  C.  Getteiuay,  I>lrector  of  the  Bureau  of  f^tatistlcs  tn  Maasa- 
chuROtts,  in  investigation  of  twelve  hundred  sinking  funds  found  dla- 
crepaucies  in  forty  towns  and  cities  of  f  1.7!M,3l>l..V^  and  net  mirpluaea 
iQ  forty-aeven  towns  and  cltic*  of  |2.S5r».ue.37. 

See  nI.sio  Ktudy  of  the  AVjt  York  State  tiinkino  Fund$  by  the  Bureau 
of  iiunMital  Research  (1015).  p.  277. 

'Under  the  sinlcinfc  fund  the  lutereMt  charse  la  the  same  from  year 
to  year  while  tlie  interest  chur;;e  under  tlie  i«erlal  method  of  paymcfit, 
aa  Mr.  Chandler  Htates  ]n  his  contrmtation.  is  cnniltmally  being  reduced: 
••$1.000,OtX>  at  3%  for  "JO  years.    Comparison  t>etweeD  Slnlilnf;  Fund 
and  Seriiil  Uond  Methods. 

Bj  the  SiiilvlnK'  Fund  method  the  Interest  at  3%  la $600,000 

By  the  Serial  Bond  method  Itie  intereat  at  3%  la 815.000 


DlflTerence  In  interest  in  favor  of  Serial  Honda $285,000 


(1.000.000  Slnkinif  Fund  requireraenta  for  20 
years*  on  n  3%  baala,  the  decimal  for  $1 
twins  .OaSCM   f734.428 

$1,000,000  at  3%  for  20  year*.  Interest flOO.OOO 


Coat  of  loan.  SInklni;  Fund  Method  

$1,000,000  20  year  Serial  Bond,  1-20.  or  TiO.OOO 

payable  yearly   $1,000,000 

Intereat  (aonually  dlminiithlnK)  total  at  8%..     S15.00D 


Coat  of  loan.  Serial  Bond  nietbod 


niDrcrefiee  in  codt  In  favor  of  Serial  Bond  method.  .         $      10.«2*t 
Alfrwl  n.  Chandler.  The  MdrnpoUtaH  Drbt$  of  Boston  and  Vicinitu 
(1000),  p.  73. 
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have  its  own  sinking  fund  which  should  provide  for  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments,  and  all  requirements  covering 
the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  carefully  stated. 

Repudiation  of  Debt. — The  first  essential  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
criminating knowledge  of  civil  obligations  is  a  historical  per- 
spective of  civil  debts.  The  necessity  for  this  is  illustrated  by 
the  states  whose  credits  are  still  affected  by  the  repudiation  of 
their  debts  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago.'  While  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  state  or  group  of  states  or  other  civil  divi- 
sion will  repeat  the  indiscriminate  defalcation  or  repudiations 
practiced  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  ago,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  states  (not  minor  civil  divisions  of  the  state) 
still  possess  this  power  and  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  repudiation  of  state  debts  was  always  on  the  grounds  of 
illegality,  a  claim  against  which  the  investor  has  no  recourse.* 
When  considering  the  probable  future  action  of  a  state  in  a 
stringency  or  crisis,  the  only  criterion  we  are  warranted  in 
accepting,  is  its  action  in  the  past.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  1 
that  many  commonwealths  of  the  Union  are  still  in  compara- 
tively early  stages  of  development,  and  to  classify  the  securities  ^">^' 
of  these  states  with  those  of  long  tested  commonwealths  like 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  shows  lack  of  appreciating  the 
necessity  of  *' seasoning*'  in  securities.    The  only  way  in  which 


*A  compTchpnsive  stndy  of  state  repudiations  Is  W.  A.  Scott's, 
Rejmdiation  of  State  Debts  (1803). 

A  Kood  siiTniiiary  is  contained  fn  WilUnm  T^.  Raj^mond'a  American 
and  Fnrriun  Invrstmmt  Bondit  (lt>lfiK  ohnp.  lil.  pp.  ft4-139:  l^awrenco 
ChamherlalD,  Prinripica  of  Bond  InreJitmetita  <1011),  \tp.  122-138  and 
the  United  Stated  Cenms  Report  on  Stnte  Deht  (Census  of  1S90). 

*On  the  hasis  of  the  economic  Inflnenres  causing  repudiation,  the 
states  repndlntinff  their  dehrs  faU  Into  throe  pi^rloris:  (n)  The  defanlt- 
ing  in  the  period  1^35-1845  in  whirh  Arkansas,  Florida,  IllinolR,  In- 
diana, Maryland,  MichiRan.  Mlsslflsippi.  and  Pennsylvania  repudiated, 
were  due  to  either  an  ovpr-extenMon  of  Interna!  improrementR  or  the 
excessive  support  of  state  hanlf.s  and  milroads;  ih\  In  the  serond  period 
(Ift4f)-lSr)0>  wlille  the  causpR  were  similar  to  (hose  In  the  first  period, 
the  specific  repudintJon  was  caused  hy  an  arhltrary  readjustment  of 
debts.  This  period  of  repnrilatlons  ineludod  California,  Minnesota  and 
T**xfls:  fol  Tn  fhe  third  period  flR6r»-1SD5)  in  which  the  lonjr  lint  of 
Southern  stales  Is  found,  repudlntion  was  largely  due  to  a  disreffard  of 
the  oMleatinns  cronted  under  the  "Varptf^t-hajr  pnvernment"  foltowinc  the 
Civil  War.  These  atafes  were  Alai)aina.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Ceorffla, 
rouisinna.  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia. 
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this  "seaflonmg"  can  occur  with  any  class  of  securities  is 
through  cxporienpc.  This  historical  experience,  of  course,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  variations  which  occur  among  the^ 
states  in  their  financial  pf>sition  due  to  the  stage  of  development 
and  amount  and  varieties  of  their  resources  and  industries. 
Other  things  being  equal,  this  must  always  be  a  factor  which 
influences  the  difference  in  state  credit. 

Many  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  have  over- 
emphasized the  importance  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debt 
which  occurred  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  In  a  large 
measare,  at  least  in  some  of  the  states,  the  stigma  of  repudia- 
tion has  been  lived  down  by  the  subsequent  policy  pursued  by 
the  state.  While  marked  distinction  must  be  made  between 
wilful  repudiation  and  unavoidable  defalcations,  it  is  radically 
unfair  to  assume  that  the  same  flnanoial  policy  propagated  by  an 
over-zealous  improvement  party  in  the  interests  of  a  **  carpet-bag 
government"  will  be  followed  by  the  state  governments  after 
a  period  of  seventy-five  years.  But  no  one  will  deny  the  in- 
fluence repudiation  has  had  and  still  has  on  the  credit  of  those 
Southern  states  where  repudiation  took  place  and  no  readjust- 
ment has  been  made.  This  docs  not  deny,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  safeguarding  against  a  recurrence  of  delinquency  to- 
ward all  forms  of  obligations/ 

However,  a  historical  study  especially  of  county  and  munici- 
pal repudiated  issues  is  instructive  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
it  teaches  us  to  avoid.  The  total  of  municipal  repudiations  M 
compared  to  state  repudiations  is  relatively  small.  The  reason 
for  this  is  easy  to  explain.  Municipal  financing  in  the  newer 
and  rural  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  had  not  reached 
very  large  proportions  until  after  state  repudiation  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  With  the  passing  of  state  repudiation,  the 
attitude  toward  repudiation  entirely  changed,  and  it  is  indeed 
rare  for  a  municipality  to  attempt  repudiation — it  is  fatal  to 
credit  and  this  is  now  appreciated. 

Of  the  bonds  repudiated  and  still  outstanding  there  is  not 
only  no  effort  but  not  even  a  desire  to  pay.    And  it  is  unlikely 


'See  I^ecallty  and  Validity  for  more  complete  dlecuailon 
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that  these  iasaes  long  ago  repudiated  will  ever  be  paid.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  illegality  of  issue  is  usually  advanced  as  a 
cause  of  repudiation,  but  with  only  rare  exceptions  the  funda- 
mental cause  has  been  the  inability  to  pay.'  This  is  revealed 
in  the  brief  summary  of  the  causes  of  municipal  bond  repudia- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Raymond :' 

"The  principal  causes  of  default  in  the  bonds  of  counties, 
municipalities,  nnd  districts  have  been:  .  .  .  1.  A  furor  for 
improvements  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  at  one  time  in 
many  of  our  states  and  which  led  to  financial  difficulties  at  one, 
time  or  another  in  such  cities  as  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  Eliza- 
bethj  New  Jersey;  and  Superior,  Wisconsin.  2,  Issue  of  rail- 
road-aid bonds  or  bonds  for  other  doubtful  or  illopjal  purposes  as 
in  the  eases  of  Macon  County,'  Missouri;  St.  Clair  County,  Mis- 
souri; Green  County,  Kentucky;  Taylor  County,  Kentucky,  and 
Otoe  County  (Nebraska  City  Precinct),  Nebraska.  3.  Issue  of 
bonds  by  small,  struggling,  or  unstable  communities  where  the 
property  and  taxing  power  proved  insufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
bonds,  as  in  the  cases  of  Syracuse,  Kansas;  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton; Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  ami  Mobile,  Alabama.  4.  Special 
misfortunes  such  as  yellow  fever  epidemics  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  the  dtsastrous  floods  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  5.  Issue  of  bonds  by  municipal  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, where  the  inherent  risk  of  the  enterprise  is  considerable, 
such  as  Dcnver-St.  Vrain  Municipal  Irrigation  District,  Colo- 
rado, Denver-Greeley  Irrigation  District,  Colorado,  and  San 
Arroya  Irrigation  District,  Colorado." 

Projects  of  this  latter  character  are,  however,  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name  municipal.  They  strictly  belong  to  the  speculative 
and  promotional  class  of  undertakings. 

'M.  H.  Dean.  Municipal  liomls  Hdd  Void  (1011).  p.  122.  This  gives 
one  of  the  moat  complete  cataloKUos  of  tiie  rcputUntion  of  municipal 
boutls  U[>  to  ilH  urltcinul  <lule  of  issue  which  has  hoen  so  fur  pttbU»he<]. 

'William   L.   Rayiuond,   American  tind  Foreign  Invvatment    BontI», 

lom  pp.  iri4-iri5. 

*Thr  Maciin  Connty  i«Rne  was,  oh  has  hcen  the  case  In  other  Issuefl. 
roinprmiilfiPfl.  And  It  must  he  fruiikly  milrl  that  hoiiic  t>f  thoHc  comnm- 
rdtics  have  heen  sinned  nriainHt  as  much  as  they  have  themselves  sinned. 
In  some  eases  owners  have  hninpht  them  with  the  full  knowlpiljjp  of  their 
irrcfc'ularifies  with  the  hope  of  larce  profits.  This  however,  does  not 
Imply  any  excuse  for  the  strict  aceouutahllUy  of  the  nimildpallty  in 
compiianee  of  the  law.  though  both  sides  of  tiie  case  should  be  known 
to  enalde  one  to  pass  judsnieut.     (Author^a  comment) 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

SPECIAL   FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE   MARKET   AND 
PRICE  OP  CIVIL  OBLIGATIONS 


A  grreat  deal  of  apprehension  has  been  exprcssc<l  tlurinj?  the 
last  twenty  years  over  Ihe  growth  of  munieipal  indebtedness.' 
The  increase  of  indehtednpss  has  no  doubt  in  Home  cities  been 
out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  in  population,  though  too  much 
significance  has  often  lK?cn  given  to  such  eomparisona.  As  cities 
increase  in  size,  costs  necessarily  must  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
ratio.  "It  requires,"  states  a  former  Ohio  Commission,  *'but  a 
glance  at  the  appropriation  ordinances  of  our  cities  to  see  that 
as  population  increases  the  functions  of  government  become 
numerous,  complex  and  costly.  This  is  not  due,  at  least  in  any 
degree  to  an  artificial  demand  on  the  part  of  those  who  live 
in  cities,  but  is  due  to  a  compulsion  quite  as  irresistiblQ  as  the 
forces  of  nature,"' 

That  the  costs  of  municipal  government  are  persistently 
tending  upward  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  quinlennial  census 
made  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  of  the  cities  above 
30,000  population.    It  will  bo  noted  from  the  table  given  in  the 


^The  romttirrcio'  and  Financial  Chronirlr.  vol.  <*xil,  p.  177, 
vol.  Ixxxvili,  p.  113.  vol.  xc,  p.  121.  show  sales  of  municipal  boDds  for 
1892  to  1909  and  vol.  rvlli.  p.  1S7. 

Ififtfi    ...,»lft3.OS4.000      100«^    ....$201,743,000 

lfi09    ....  118.113,000       1J¥)7    ....  227.<m:1000 

WOO  ....  I4f..733.ooo     iiirw   .....iia.7vr7.orio 

1001  ....  14D.498.0D0   UiOO  ....  339.424,000 

1002  ....  iri2.K4O.00O     lino  .,..  sso.aw.ooo 

1908    ....  1^2.281.000      Uill    . . . .  .TI>fi.Kr.f).000 

1004    ....  2riO.7M.Oo0      VM2    . . ..  :is<i.r>51.000 

lOOn    ....  1«J.080.000       ll»in    ....  403.24»1.000 
'HulU'tlD  of  the  Ohio  I^eielsliitlve  Kcferouor  Oeiuirtincnt,  Rrport  of 
the  Committee  for  an  tnvcatlffation  of  Finance*  of  MunicipaUHe*  (Col- 
umbus, February  3,  lOlS.  p.  13 1 . 

eoe 


1914  .. 

.4474.074.000 

lOI.-i  .. 

..  49H..V»7.000 

I91rt  .. 

..  4.'.7.140.0IW 

1P17  .. 

..  451.278.000 

101S  .. 

..  29«.r.20.<W> 

1910  .. 

..  fini..M.s.ooo 

1020  .. 

..  070.034.(^00 

i 
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footnotes'  that  these  cities  have  had  a  35  per  cent  increase  in 
population  from  1902  to  1917,  while  the  per  capita  cost  of  gov- 
ernment has  increased  44  per  cent  and  the  total  cost  117  per 
cent.  This  is  explained  by  the  greater  number  of  civic  under- 
takings of  the  larger  cities.  This  comparison  of  expenditures 
and  growth  of  cities  over  30,000,  is  also  generally  applicable  to 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  slight  fall  of  $34.53  to  $33.26  in  per  capita  cost  from  1915  to 
1917  u-ill  remain  permanent.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this 
is  merely  a  rcflcrtinn  of  the  tempornry  check  given  all  munici- 
pal improvements  during  and  immediately  following  the  War, 
The  real  test  by  which  this  growth  in  municipal  expenditures 
and  indebtetlness  should  be  measured,  is  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity's growth  in  wealth.* 

After  all,  the  interest  of  the  investor  in  the  growth  of  mu- 
nicipalities is  in  the  effeet  upon  the  security  of  his  bond,  the 
permanency  in  its  price,  and  the  net  yield.  If  wealth  accumu- 
lation and  income  have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  expendi- 
ture and  indebtedness,  the  ability  to  pay  thewe  obligations  has 
also  increased.  The  strong  position  which  municipal  bonds 
continue  to  maintain  would  substantiate  this  conclusion. 

The  Market. — A  very  insignificant  proportion  of  state  or 
municipal  bonds  is  ever  listed  or  sold  on  the  stock  exchange. 
They  are,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Negotiation  and  In- 
surance of  Securities,  purchased  in  blocks  by  the  Investment 


M148  Cities)  Net  Governmental  Cost  PajmenU 

Ynr 

Total 

Per  Capita 

1917 

$1.0073K).000 

|«a.2fi 

1915 

9&6,001.«00 

34.n3 

1013 

912.3  W  .000 

32.4(5 

Iflll 

sra.ofHi/Kio 

32.25 

11*01> 

701.r.*12.O0O 

30.33 

1!K)T 

(J91.CI71.*K)0 

29.1)1 

lSK)r> 

5fil,772.000 

2.n.57 

inca 

514,1  sniXK) 

24.74 

1002* 

462,574.000 

22.71 

iFinancHal  StatUiica  of  VitifH  in   tht   United  States   Over  30.000, 

[1017]  p.  17.) 

(•Taken  from  11512 

Census. ) 

"The  Study  of  fho 

Tost  of  noTornment  !n 

Minnesota  sustains  this 

or^iment.    Kdwiird  Van  Dylu'  HotiliiHoii.  Tht^  Cost  of  Oovernment  In  the 

t'nltcd    States.    Tho   At 

ncrican   Eronomiv   Rciietc,    vol.    Ill    (December, 

1913),  pp.  815-S30. 
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Banker  and  retailed  across  his  counter.  While  these  bonds  may 
l>o  widely  distributed  by  the  banker,  they  are  UKually  deposited 
in  safety  deposit  boxes  as  permanent  holdings.  Consequently 
little  activity  is  ever  experienced  in  these  issues  after  their 
original  purchase.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  amount  of  inKtitutionnl  purchases. 

The  breadth  of  the  distribution  of  state  bonds  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  size  of  the  issue;  and  of  municipal  bonds 
upon  the  size,  importance,  and  location  of  the  municipality.  A 
large,  well-known  municipality  will  not  only  have  a  wider  geo- 
graphical market,  but  the  demand  within  the  municipality  itself 
is  often  large  enough  to  absorb  a  motlerale  sized  issue. 

Another  local  market  is  created  by  the  preference  of  trus- 
tees, savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  financial 
institutions  for  bonds  of  their  own  state  and  its  political  divi- 
sions. This  results  in  many  institutions  buying  these  issues. 
So  decided  is  this  preference  that  even  where  not  limited  to 
state  issues,  institutions  have  been  known  to  purchase  them 
when  they  might  have  made  an  equally  safe  investment  with  a 
higher  ^-icld.  Some  state  bonds,  particularly  those  for  small 
amounts,  have  had  a  more  or  less  artificial  market  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  state  sinking  fund  lias  to  be  invested  in  state 
bonds.  In  a  few  cases,  where  states  have  issued  bonds  in  a 
strained  market,  they  have  maintained  the  market  by  purchas- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  issue  for  a  state  sinking  fund.  This  is 
much  liko  taking  money  from  one's  right  hand  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  left.  This  market  for  state  bonds,  however, 
has  never  been  an  artificial  market  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
artificial  market  which  was  created  for  United  States  2  per 
cent  bonds  under  the  National  Ranking  Law. 

A  study  of  the  states  which  include  the  more  important  ao- 
called  metropolitan  areas,  indicates  that  the  cities  within  cer- 
tain distancc-s  of  the  financial  centers  of  these  areas,  have  an 
advantage  over  the  more  remote  and  purely  rural  areas  in  the 
price  they  can  aemre  for  their  bond  issues.  CommunicaUon 
facilities,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  municipality,  are  all 
factors  which  enter  into  determining  the  price  of  the  iasae.' 

The  dctaiU  of  tbU  study  will  t>c  pabUsbed  at  a  later  date. 
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Why  these  differences  in  price  exist  in  issues  of  the  same 
class  of  bonds  in  these  areas  is  often  difficult  to  explain. 

Qualifications  which  may  safely  he  allowed  the  individual 
purchaser  are  not,  however,  always  permissible  for  financial 
institutions  in  their  purchases.  For  example,  one  prominent 
New  York  Savings  Bank  has  adopted  the  following  rules 
for  the  purclmsc  of  other  than  direct  obligations  of  coun- 
ties and  municipalities:  It  purchases  no  road  bonds  except 
those  issued  by  states  and  counties,  and  those  issued  by  munici- 
palities of  a  certain  size.  Tbis  rule  is  also  followed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  paving,  sewerage,  drainage,  and  levee  bonds.  If  the 
bonds  are  issued  by  a  special  tax  district  a  guarantpp  of  the 
city*s  complete  responsibility  for  these  issues  must  be  contained 
in  the  statutes.  All  paving  bonds,  as  well  as  other  special  im- 
provement bonds  must  come  well  within  the  life  of  the  improve- 
ment. All  paving  bonds,  for  example,  must  not  be  more  than 
ten  years  in  duration.  Bonds  issued  by  mining  towns,  or  towns 
dependent  on  one  industry,  arc  accepted  only  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, and  a  school  district  must  be  within  city  limits  to  have 
its  bonds  considered.  Debt  limitations  rather  than  limitations 
on  the  tax  levy  or  rate  are  given  favor.  Debts  must  not  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  actual  valuation  of  property,  and  assessment 
of  property  values  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  capita  is  con- 
sidered adequate. 

A  number  of  writers  continue  to  place  great  emphasis  on 
the  extent  to  \vhi<Oi  repudiations  of  the  past  influence  the  price 
of  civil  loans  today.  No  doubt  these  repudiations  and  espe- 
cially such  notorious  instances  as  that  of  St,  Clair  County,  Mis- 
souri, continue  to  exert  some  influence  on  the  price  of  these 
securities,  but  not  as  some  writers  w*m!d  have  us  belicvo  tn  the 
extent  of  being  the  dominant  influence  in  determining  their 
price.  When  we  consider  how  different  arc  the  present  day 
conditions  that  must  affect  the  price  of  bonds  issued  by  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York,  and  Tennessee  or  Alabama,  we  realize 
that  there  is  little  foundation  for  most  of  the  sweeping  asser- 
tions made  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  old  repudi- 
ated bonds  themselves. 

Protection  io  ike  Investor  in  Certification, — The  investor  in 
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securities  needs  special  protection  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
bond  instrument,  and  tlio  validity  of  the  issue.  As  re^rds  the 
first,  the  trust  company's  certification*  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
instrument  gives  protection  to  the  purchaser  against  forgery. 
While  this  latter  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  considered  essential 
by  many  bond  houses.  In  a  great  many  instances  registration 
by  the  State  Auditor  is  compulsory.'  As  to  the  second,  while 
the  bond  attorney  has  reduced  the  danger  of  invalidity  to  a 
minimum*  tliere  is  never  an  absolute  guarantee.  As  a  result 
it  is  often  essential  to  seek  the  court's  interpretation,  as  fre- 
quently because  of  faulty  legislation,  as  for  t!ie  errors  of  officials 
in  issuing  bonds.  This  legislation  is  termed  faulty  in  the  sense 
that,  had  the  legislation  been  more  accurate  or  definite,  the  error 
in  issue  would  not  have  been  made.  Both  constitutional  and 
statutory  law  still  reveal  a  good  dt^al  of  confusion  in  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  economic  and  legal  principles.  A  growing  recog- 
nition of  this  essential  distinction  is  now  apparent,  and  with 
it,  a  number  of  the  early  difficulties  in  issuing,  experienced  be- 
cause of  faulty  legislation,  are  being  corrected  in  the  revision 
of  municipal  bond  laws. 

Where  small  legal  technicalities  and  economic  principles  or 
principles  of  justice  conflict,  the  courts,  as  previously  stated, 
have  recently  often  tended  to  evade  these  technicalities  and 
made  their  decisions  on  the  sounder  grounds  of  economic  jus- 
tice. The  lack  of  compliance  with  such  technicalities  as  proper 
advertising  or  voting  and  even  limitation  of  debt  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  courts'  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  have  been 


'See  Chapter  vlil,  He^Rtration.  Transfer  and  AsslcDtnent  of  Sec- 
nrlllrs. 

'When  definite  recomnicndntlonH  are  advanrfnl  In  regard  to  cer- 
tlflciitlon.  one  U  cnnfront«M!  with  erent  diffprenrt-s  of  opinion  atnnciK 
tmnkem.  Many  baukorH  feel  that  the  recordfi  of  the  local  Isautnc  unit 
arc  Kuflldcnt  ftafrKuanl. 

■W,  H.  Ilarrln.  The  Lntr  Omrminff  thr  tsMuino,  Trnntfrr  on4  Coh 
JccHon  and  Vatiditu  of  Mnniripat  Honda  (1017).  8ee  Index  for  nnmer- 
ona  Illustrations.  The  weU-known  attempt  of  the  mayor  of  At<4tlnMm, 
Kanian.  to  forop  the  refundhijf  of  old  bonds  yleldlni!  -IH  to  fi  jM»r  rent 
Into  4  per  cent  bonds  nt  par  Jind  his  refusal  to  pay  off  the  maturltnC 
iamies  Is  one  of  the  bt^t  reornt  Illustrations  of  a  ^vinrt's  enforcemcot 
of  Justice.  Tli<»  ronrt  re«iu1rod  tho  Hty  to  levy  a  tn\  nml  pay  the 
tirvtaon  ra.  Flnury  No.  is,  9.14  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  (TbU 
otme  to  a  final  bearing.) 
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used  and  the  beneGta  received,  and  the  issuing  political  division, 
therefore,  should  be  held  liable  and  taxes  be  levied  to  pay  off 
the  oblig-ation. 

A  few  states  have  adopted  methods  of  certifying  the 
validation  by  a  guarantee  of  Iho  validation  of  the  bond  issues. 
Certification  of  the  validation  of  an  issue  though  not  a  com- 
plete corrective  of  the  present  short -comings  of  financing  civil 
loans,  especially  municipals,  is  a  long  step  forward.  Like  all 
reforms,  this  one  is  slow  in  developing,  and  no  definite  form  of 
procedure  has  as  yet  been  adopted,  in  the  methods  of  certifi- 
cation. 

Some  of  tlie  Canadian  provinces  have  dealt  most  effectively 
with  the  certification  nf  civil  loans.  While  the  administration 
of  certification  is  vested  in  different  bureaus  or  departments 
of  government,  the  principle  involved  is  the  same  in  all  eases. 
In  the  Province  of  Ontario^  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board ;  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba^  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioner; in.  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Min- 
ister or  Deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs;  in  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Inspector  of  Municipalities;  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Municipal 
Sinking  Fund,  and  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
Auditor  General,  have  the  power  to  certify  municipal  loans.' 
These  laws  which  have  worked  with  admirable  success  and  have 
had  a  perceptible  effect  on  lessening  the  cost  of  financing  these 
issues  are  worthy  of  emulation. 

Long  before  any  very  serious  thought  was  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  state *9  certification  of  its  own  municipal 
loans,  North  Dakota  adopted  (1889)  a  constitutional  measure 
which  requires  that  the  bond  issues  of  the  state  or  its  political 
divisions  shall  be  eertific<l  by  the  State  Auditor  '^showing  that 
the  bond  or  evidence  of  debt  is  pursuant  to  law  and  within  the 
debt  limit.*'*  Likewise,  the  bond  issue  of  a  minor  civil  division 
to  be  made  valid,   '* shall  have  indorsed  thereon  a  certificate 


'E.  O.  Long  (meiiilier  of  Ootario  Bar),  Pamphlet  on  Canadian  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds,  a  syiin[mis  nf  Inws  governingr  issuea  (published  by  Brent 
Norton  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Ontario). 

'CoastltutloD  of  North  Dakota.  Art  XII,  S«c.  187. 
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signed  by  the  county  auditor,  or  other  officer  authorized  by 
law  to  sign  such  certificate."  With  this  certification  no  con- 
test can  be  made  of  the  validity  of  the  issue,  though  it  has  no 
effect  on  the  power  of  the  state's  authority  to  resist  the  payment 
of  any  debt,  if  it  wills,  t.  e.,  its  i>ower  of  supreme  sovereignty 
is  not  overcome  by  its  own  constitution. 

The  statutes  of  Texas'  reijuire  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  and  no  bonds  can  be  issued  without  his  approval.  The 
latter  law  goes  into  greater  particulars  as  to  the  detailed  evi- 
dence of  the  right  of  issue  to  be  presented  to  the  state  official 
than  does  the  North  Dakota  requirement  of  certification.  In 
this  respect  the  eritipisni  previously  directed  against  the  lack 
of  the  economic  justification  of  the  bond  issue  can  to  some  extent 
be  forced  upon  the  issuing  political  division  by  state  officiabi, 
but  it  is  still  quite  incomplete. 

Similar  clauses  re<iuiring  certification  or  approval  of  minor 
civil  division  bonds  have  been  included  in  the  state  constitutions 
of  Kansas,'  Nebraska,'  and  Oklahoma,*  and  the  statutes  of  West 
Virginia*  and  Colorado"  (applies  the  certification  to  refunding 
issues  of  municipalities),  New  Jersey  limits  its  validation  to 
school  bonds,  which  must  be  passed  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  state,'  and  no  question  of  validity  can  be  raised  "after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  days  from  the  first  publication  of  the  ordi- 
nanee."  North  Carolina.'  whase  law  is  similar  to  that  of  New 
Jersey,  limits  the  period  of  protest  of  validity  to  thirty  da^-s. 

The  statutes  of  the  state  of  Georgia*  have  gone  further  than 
those  of  any  other  stale  in  giving  the  power  of  rexnewing  a 
municipal  loan.**  After  a  municipality  has  approved  of  the 
bond  issue  by  vote,  the  Attorney  General  files  all  the  evidence 


TexBK  Act*  of  ISflO.  p.  1H04 :  Acts  1001.  p.  10.  Rerised  StatulM 
Title  XVIII.  Art.  (n9-*t2r.. 

*KanAn8.  fJonerfll  Statnioa  for  1915. 

•Ncbrafika.  Constitution.  Art.  XII.  Sec.  2. 

Slklnhninn.  roiistHiitlnii.  Art.  X.  i^e^'.'JXi  <lfta7). 

'Wwit  Virginia.  Slnfiitna  11117.  chap.  WW. 

•Colorado.  Statutes  nf  1000. 

'Now  Jprwy.  The  IMwwm  nond  Art,  1010. 

•North  ('nrollnn  rnhllc  Ijixv».  Utl".  rhup,  ctttvIII. 

•Go«irKla  Actd,  1S07.  p.  H2.  Code  of  1911.  Sec.  44f>,  47i7. 

"^Snatalned  l»y  Supmiic  t"ourt  of  State  l>wrinbrr  1.  IWW, 
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pertaining  to  the  issue  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
together  with  a  petition  asking  for  its  validation. 

Massachusetts^  has  made  use  of  the  certification  in  an  en- 
tirely new  way  by  applying  it  to  current  or  floating  loans  of 
the  municipality. 

The  Purpose  of  Issue  vs.  Market  and  Price. — No  very  com- 
plete study  has  cvtr  been  made  of  the  effect  which  the  purpose 
of  the  issue  has  on  either  the  validity  or  market  price  of  civil 
bonds.  Not  only  the  enormousness  of  the  task  but  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  undertak- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  some  large  municipal  bond  house  will 
some  day  undertake  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  in- 
vestment bands.  The  different  purposes  referred  to  here  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  differences  existing  among  the  same 
classes  of  issues  made  by  the  various  civil  jurisdictions.  For 
example,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  bridge  bond  issued  by  a  county 
should  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  a  bond  issue  for  the  same 
purpose  issued  by  a  special  assessment  district.  But  why 
should  a  difference  in  yield  exist  between  a  bond  issued  by  a 
township  for  a  school  building  and  one  for  roads  if  both  bonds 
are  a  general  claim  against  the  township? 

Differences  in  the  powers  and  the  claims  granted  by  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  to  an  issuing  political  unit  will  explain  many 
of  these  differences  in  prices,  but  by  no  means  do  they  accourd 
for  all  those  slight  fractional  differences  in  return  which  are 
of  such  importance  in  the  purchase  of  the  highest  grade  securi- 
ties. Again,  it  is  obvious  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
price  between  serial  payment  bonds  and  special  assessment 
bonds,  due  in  a  single  payment,  or  why  a  difference  in  price 
should  exist  between  a  special  assessment  and  a  county  bond. 
But  why  should  a  difference  exist  between  issues  which  hold  the 
same  claim  against  the  county? 

One  explanation  which  accounts  for  and  is  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  any  extenderl  and  critical  examination  of  the 
varying  prices  of  municipal  bonds,  is  the  fact  that  they  are 


'Atns.saehuscttR,  Actn  1910.  p.  016;  Amended  1912,  cbaps.  xlv  and  xllx. 
Also  Acts  1915,  chapfl.  Ixxxlv  and  cclxxxv. 
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subject  to  the  wide  and  varied  influences  of  the  money  market, 
are  distinct  from  the  so-called  internal  influences.  As  stated  in 
the  chapters  on  Market  lutluenees,  the  highest  grade  bonds  are 
the  most  sensitive  to  any  changes  of  market.  These  changes,  of 
course,  are  not  the  large  variations  in  prices  normally  thought 
of  in  the  speculative  market.  They  are  very  slight,  often  affect- 
ing the  rate  of  return  only  fractionally,  but  they  are  important, 
nevertheless,  as  a  specific  rate  of  return  is  frequently  the  de- 
terminant in  the  purchase  of  high  grade  investment  securities,^ 

Denomin/ition  and  Duration. — Civil  obligations  come  iai 
denominations  as  low  as  ^^^,  though  the  more  generally  accepted 
denominations  are  the  $500  and  $1,000  coupon,  registered  and 
interchangable  bonds,  but  all  three  may  not  be  found  in 
the  same  issue  or  the  same  state.  Larger  denominations  which 
necessarily  have  an  inactive  market  are  usually  registered. 

The  duration  of  state  bonds  varies  from  six  months  in  the 
temporary  loans  of  Louisiana  to  the  century  bonds  of  the  state 
of  Virginia.  The  average  duration,  if  an  average  can  be  said 
to  exist,  is  about  twenty-five  years.  State  bond  issues  until  ten 
years  ago  were  very  few.  This  condition,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
has  changed,  as,  for  example,  large  and  relatively  frequent 
issues,  have  been  made  for  roads.  New  demands  are  conse- 
quently beginning  to  appear  for  changes  in  constitutions  and 
laws  affecting  state  issues.  The  majority  of  the  regulations 
affecting  the  details  of  state  issues  are  those  of  an  earlier  period. 

Of  the  long  termed  municipal  securities  the  range  in  dura- 
tion of  township,  county,  city  and  town  bonds  is  from  one  to 
forty  years.  Securities  issued  on  the  serial  plan  are  from  one 
to  twenty-five  years.  This  range  in  duration  is  also  true  of  spe- 
cial assessments,  with  the  exception  of  special  assessment  issues 
in  large  cities  which  range  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  majority  of  laws  regulating  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
states  require  a  sinking  fund.  This  is  true  in  some  instances 
even  where  the  local  governments  of  the  states  arc  required 
to  use  the  serial  form  of  pa>Tnent.  The  costliness  of  this 
method  of  financing  has  already  been  spoken  of  and  no  fur- 
ther reference  need  be  made  to  it.  Among  the  older  states, 
Maine  and  West  Virginia  require  the  serial  method,  while  one 
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or  two  other  states  allow  a  choice  of  either  one.  All  the  honds 
issued  by  New  York  State  from  1890  to  1902,  except  the  canal 
bonds,  were  serial  bonds.  Sixteen  states  have  provisions  for 
sinking  funds  but  have  accumulated  no  sinking  funds.  In  some 
instances  there  is  no  need  of  a  sinking  fund  as  uo  debt  is  out- 
standing. Only  two  of  the  Southern  states  that  have  sinking 
fund  provisions  have  accumulated  any  sinking  fund.  The  most 
common  regulation  for  the  accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  is 
the  eollecting  of  a  definite  amount  per  annum,  as  in  Ohio,  or  a 
given  rate  of  mills  per  dollar  of  tax  as  in  Arkansas,  Montana 
provides  for  six  sinking  funds  from  the  prncocds  rif  land  sales. 
New  Jersey,  though  it  has  only  a  very  small  debt,  goes  to  the 
extent  of  providing  that  the  sinking  funds  may  draw  on  the 
state  treasury  temporarily  for  deficiencies.  Carifornta  accumu- 
lates a  sinking  fund  from  fees  paid  to  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, and  invests  the  proceeds  in  United  States  bonds. 
These  illustrations  are  indicative  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  state  funds.  Even  the  amounts  are  of  little  significance 
at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  as  the  fund  may  be  in  several 
different  forms  which  are  not  usually  indicated  in  the  stato 
reports.  The  tendency  in  the  municipal  issues  of  the  last  ten 
3'ears,  as  jrointed  out  under  the  topic  of  Sinking  Fund  vs.  Serial 
Payments  in  the  chapter  on  the  Civil  Debt,  has  been  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  serial  payment  plan.  In  this,  the  only  imr 
portant  requirement  is  that  the  retirement  of  bonds  created  for 
improvements,  such  as  road  and  paving  bonds,  shall  be  well 
within  the  life  of  the  improvements.  In  relation  to  the  serial 
payment  plan,  it  might  be  added  that  important  dealers  in 
municipal  securities  are  almo.st  uniformly  in  favor  of  serial 
payment  and  have  done  very  much  to  induce  communities  to 
change  their  method  of  financing  in  this  respect. 

The  refunding  privilege  which  is  not  ordinarily  used  for 
civil  obligations  has  been  used  by  a  few  municipalities.  In 
some  states  this  practice  is  denied  by  law»  and  as  before  stated, 
it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  allowed  in 
municipal  financing.  In  states  where  some  of  the  early  issues 
of  very  long  duration,  and  the  6  and  7  per  cent  irredeemables 
of  the  seventies  and  eighties  are  found,  the  refunding  privilege 
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makes  it  possible  for  the  municipality  to  take  advantage  of 
better  market  rates.  If  the  length  of  municipal  bonds  were 
reduced,  this  advantage  would  be  at  least  partially  offset,  and  a 
check  would  exist  against  municipal  extruvBgances. 

Bonds  subject  to  call  may  be  called  in  whole  or  in  part  upon 
any  interest  payment  date.  Whore  callable  privileges  are  prac- 
ticed, the  procedure  is  followed  throughout  the  locality  or  state. 
This  privilege  gives  a  municipality  the  advantage  of  refunding 
an  issue  in  that  it  can  retire  an  outstanding  issue  which  carriefl 
a  high  rate.  The  call  feature  on  municipal  bonds,  however,  is 
frowned  upon  by  municipal  bond  dealers.  The  feeling  is  that 
the  safest  policy  for  a  municipality  is  to  adhere  to  a  rigid  final 
retirement  of  an  obligation.  If  call  features  are  attached,  the 
present  strong  structure  of  municipal  financing  will  be  open  to 
possible  abuse  by  politicians. 

The  successful  experience  of  the  Federal  government  in  its 
issue  of  postal  savings  bank  bonds  of  small  denomination,  as 
well  as  the  Liberty  bond  issues,  has  emphasized  the  existence  of 
an  extensive  field  for  investment  funds  which  has  been  little 
cultivated  in  this  country.  Once  our  machinery  for  the  distri- 
bution of  small  denomination  bonds  is  perfected,  eliminating  the 
present  obstacle  of  high  costs,  this  market  for  municipal  bonds 
of  small  denominations  should  have  a  very  rapid  expansion. 
The  limited  knowledge  of  municipal  as  compared  to  Federal 
bonds  possessed  by  the  group  of  people  to  whom  these  invest- 
ments should  appeal,  can  easily  be  remedied,  and  a  permanent 
popularity,  such  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent market  for  small  denominations,  can  be  established  for 
these  loans.  This  is  particularly  true  of  civil  bonds,  becaa9« 
of  the  small  margin  of  profits  realized  by  the  banker  under- 
writing the  issue.  Their  profits  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  sale  nf  municipal  issues  in  large  blocks. 

Civil  Loans  ast  Collateral — Thtir  ConvertibiJUy, — One  of  the 
necessary  requirements  of  a  high  grade  security  is  that  it  be 
acceptable  as  collateral  for  loans.  Civil  obligations,  as  a  clatss, 
are  not  excelled  by  any  other  class  of  securities  either  in  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  the  interest  paid  for  the  loan.  To  large 
investors  this  has  been  a  particularly  desirable  feature. 


( 
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The  functions  of  commercial  banks  make  it  necessary  that 
their  investments  be  particularly  safeguarded  as  to  safety  of 
principal  and  that  they  possess,  as  well,  a  very  high  degree  of 
convertibility.  These  funds  are  invested  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  reserve,  which^  in  case  of  emergency,  can  be  readily 
liquidated  and  drawn  on  to  keep  the  reserve  fund  of  the  bank 
at  a  normal  level.  Next  to  two  named  discount  papers  no  form 
of  securities  fulfills  the  requirements  of  this  secondary  reserve 
as  well  as  do  civil  obligations. 

While  convertibility  is  not  necessary  to  the  same  extent 
with  savings  banks  reserves,  and  even  less  so  with  those  of  in- 
surance companies,  safely  and  stability  in  price  must  be  had. 
Savings  banks,  though  they  are  from  time  to  time  forced  to  make 
a  large  liquidation,  normally  carry  most  of  their  funds  in  per- 
manent investments,  as  these  bring  the  largest  returns.  State 
laws  have  as  a  consequence  laid  down  fairly  definite  require- 
ments for  the  investments  of  saving  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Some  states  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  requiring 
that  the  investment  be  in  local  civil  bonds  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  objection  to  a  statute  of  thia  char- 
acter, civil  obligations,  as  a  class,  have  fulfilled  these  require- 
ments more  fully  than  securities  of  any  other  class. 

In  all  of  the  Federal  government's  dealings  with  national 
banks,  state  and  municipal  bonds,  certificates  and  warrants, 
after  Federal  bonds,  have  always  been  accepted  as  the  most 
desirable  securities  for  deposits  of  government  funds;  and  a 
wide  acceptance  of  state  and  municipal  bonds,  as  securities  for 
emergency  currency  was  made  under  the  former  Aldrich  and 
Vreeland  statute.  Though  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  law 
has  changed  depository  requirements,  the  law  still  requires  for 
particular  purposes  that  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  bonds  be 
offered  as  security.'  These  bonds  also  find  a  market  through 
their  acceptance  as  collateral  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan*  Act 
and  Postal  Savings  Acts.' 


*The  Federal  Ileacrve  Act  as  amended  (1020),  see  particularly  See- 

tlons  12-1 S. 

^Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  Section  fl. 
■ADicDdmeDt  to  Tostal  Savings  Bank,  Section  2. 
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Another  use  of  the  Federal  bonds,  discussed  more  com- 
pletely in  a  subsequent  chapter,  is  the  employment  of  the  two 
per  cents  as  security  for  national  bank  note  circulation.  Under 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  the  national  banks  can  continue  the 
circulation  of  their  bank  notes  on  the  basis  of  the  regulations 
of  the  old  law,  or  if  the  national  banks  give  up  their  privilege, 
a  similar  one  can  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Tax  Exemption. — Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  European  War  all  United  States  bonds  were  tax 
exempt,  and  the  exemption  of  the  principal  of  the  bond  from 
taxation  still  continues  where  an  income  exceeds  the  amount 
privileged  to  exemption  under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law. 
The  return  from  Liberty  Loan  issues,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  subject  to  taxation.'  This  limited  exemption  privilege  on  all 
but  the  First  Liberty  Loan  3i^s  and  3%s  as  shown  in  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  market  price  of  the  Liberty  Loans,  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  the  price  of  all  these  issues : 

"This  change  in  the  total  tax  exemption  of  United  States 
bonds  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  movement  started  by  those 
who  have  seriously  questioned  the  exemption  of  civil  bonds  as 
a  class.  While  the  Federal  government  might  tax  all  future 
bond  issues  directly  or  make  them  subject  to  the  income  tax, 
it  cannot  tax  the  bond  issues  of  the  state  or  any  of  its  minor 
civil  jurisdictions.  .  .  .  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  practically 
all  of  those  attorneys  who  may  be  regarded  as  experts  on  ques- 
tions of  Constitutional  Law  is  that  the  Federal  government  is 
without  power  to  legally  impose  taxes,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  income  from  obligations  of  states  and  their  sub- 
divisions and  that  the  various  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  indicate  clearly  that  if  that  court  is  called  upon 
to  decide  the  matter,  ...  it  would  declare  such  legislation 
(to  tax  municipal  issues)  unconstitutional.  Aside  from  the 
legality  of  such  action  is  the  fact  that  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  provides  the  authority  for  the  Federal  Income  Tax, 
as  it  now  exists,  was  ratified  by  the  states  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  no  such  power  was  sought  or  intended ;  and 
it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Federal  government,  if  it  desires 
to  impose  such  taxation,  should  secure  the  authority  for  the 


^For  the  details  of  the  tax  exemption  privileges  allowed  on  aU 
Liberty  Ix»an  issues,  see  the  table  of  C.  P.  Cbilds  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  Appendix  0, 
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same  througb  the  medium  of  a  properly  ratified  amendment, 
clearly  setting  forth  such  power."* 

While  this  statement,  in  light  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  seems  to  be  beyond  all  dispute,  is  an  amendment  to  our 
Federal  constitution  requiring  the  taxation  of  the  bonds  of  al! 
civil  divisions  likely  within  the  next  decade!  A  considerable 
agitation  for  a  more  general  taxation  of  bond  holdings  devel- 
oped in  certain  quarters  during  the  War,  and  should  this  agita- 
tion continue  and  grow,  it  will  command  immediate  attention 
and  consideration. 

Development  of  this  agitation  for  the  taxing  of  all  civil  loans 
is  interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  the  last  fourteen  years  to  exempt  especially  municipal 
bond  issues  from  taxation.  With  the  exception  of  the  statutes 
of  three  states,  all  the  present  exemption  statutes,  granting  com- 
plete exemption  to  municipal  bonds  of  the  issuing  state,  have 
been  passed  since  1905  and  the  greatest  increase  has  been  since 
1910.  But  should  this  agitation  for  taxation  continue,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  every  evidence  in  the  application 
of  such  a  tax  that  the  price  of  the  security  must  be  effected 
or  the  municipality  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  With 
securities  j-ielding  a  low  rate  of  return  this  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance, as  the  most  important  pxirchases  of  these  securities 
have  been  made  by  indi^ndl^al  investors  who  buy  in  large 
amounts;  and  since  income  taxes  are  levied  on  a  progressive 
rate,  the  result  is  apparent.  In  some  states,  as  mentioned  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Taxation  of  Securities,  there  is  a  re^stra- 
tion  through  which,  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  tax,  the 
securities  are  exempt  during  their  life,  regardless  of  owner- 
ship. 

Territorial  and  insular  bonds  liave  enjoyed  the  same  rights 
of  tax  exemption  under  Federal  law  as  Federal  bonds  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  municipal  territorial  bonds, 
concerning  which  legal  opinion  has  differed  as  to  their  taxabil- 


'Report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Securftlea  (Howard  F. 
Bpebe.  Chairman)  of  the  InreetmeDt  Bankers  Associntlon,  /.  B.  A.  of  A. 
BuUriin,  October  1.  IftlS.  val.  vll.  No.  2,  p.  24.  Also  see  PoUocIe  va. 
Farmers'  Loan  Trust  Co.  157  U.  S. 
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ity,  in  A  recent  case  have  quite  deRnitely  been  placed  in  the 
non-taxable  list.' 

Other  exemptions  under  Federal  law  are  the  bonds  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank,  the  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank*  and  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  Bonds,  the  latter  betn^  only  a  war 
emergency  corporation.  The  character  of  the  bonds  of  the  two 
former  institutions  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  previous 
chapter.  State  bonds  are  likewise  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxes 
and  generally  are  made  exempt  by  the  state.  This  exemption, 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  political  borders  of  the 
state  unless,  as  is  not  often  the  case,  specifically  allowed  by  the 
statutes  of  other  states. 

Of  the  minor  civil  tax  groups  those  most  favored  are  the 
city,  town  or  village.  Seventeen  states'  practically  exempt  all 
municipal  issues,  and  five  which  have  no  constitutional  or  tax 
law  affecting  municipals,  have  ruled  that  municipals  are  tax 
exempt.*  Other  states  exempt  municipals  under  special  condi- 
tions.* For  illustration.  New  Ilampshire  and  Wyoming  exempt 
municipals  when  held  by  citizens.  South  Carolina  exempts 
school  and  municipal  bonds  and  other  issues  by  a  special  legis- 
lative act.  Vermont  allows  exemption  to  certain  specified  issues 
with  a  rate  not  over  4  per  cent.  West  Virginia  allows  exemp- 
tion only  to  issues  held  by  banks.  In  Virginia  local  author- 
ities may  exempt  for  particular  purposes.  "All  bonds  issued 
by  Pennsylvania  municipalities,  counties  or  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  a  state  tax  of  four  mills  which  is 


■Farmers  Bsnk  vs.  Uinnesota,  1014.  232  U.  8.  510.  34  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  354. 

•See  chap.  xxxr. 

"Alabama,  California.  Connecticut,  Goor^a.  Idaho.  Indians  (c«rtala 
israes  are  limited  as  to  rate>,  Iowa  (bankR  not  allowed  to  defturt  fro-n 
shares).  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Maxytnnd.  MnKitachusettM.  MtchUan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Wnshinctnn.  iCommrrriat  and 
FUutnciat  Chronicle.  State  and  City  Supplement*  for  1910.) 

•Accordlnc  to  the  opinions  of  state  attorneys  rmdered  to  the  Com* 
mereiat  and  Financial  Chronielc  dted  In  the  ptipplpment  rrfpmsl  to 
Above,  the  following  states — nehiwnro.  Nevada  and  T'tah — exempt  all  ma- 
nlclpaU,  To  this  list  also  should  tte  added  tb<*  tc-rrltnrtal  and  muntcl[«] 
Issues  of  Artxona  and  New  Mexico. 

*Commrrcial  and  FinanHat  Chrnnicle.  Btatr  and  Citff  duppUmttU, 
1019.  (The  detailed  references  to  the  statutes  hare  not  been  dted,  as 
the/  are  so  esslly  srallable  In  this  standard  pnMlratlon  1 
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paid  by  the  political  nnit  issuing  the  bonds  and  deducted  from 
remittance  of  interest  to  the  bond  holder  unless  the  bonds  are 
issued  'tax  free'  when  the  municipality  itself  assumes  the 
tax."  With  the  modifications  which  are  continually  being 
made,  especially  where  partial  exemption  rights  exist,  the  text 
of  the  statute  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Unless  court 
interpretation  has  been  made,  the  assumption  of  this  privilege 
may  be  open  to  question.  A  subsequent  denial  or  withdrawal 
of  a  privilege  already  accepted  or  exercised  would  have  more 
than  a  relative  influence  in  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of 
the  bonds. 

Any  exemption  lists  or  special  laws  affecting  the  taxation  of 
securities  of  a  state  and  its  minor  civil  division  soon  become 
obsolete.  The  lists  cited  are  chiefly  made  to  give  the  reader 
some  appreciation  of  the  extent  of  these  exemptions.  Prior  to 
1905  only  seven  states  granted  complete  tax-exemption  to  the 
securities  of  their  minor  civil  division.  Since  this  period  there 
has  been  a  decided  tendency  toward  exemption  from  state  tax. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  reversion  in  the  next  ten  years,  as 
already  suggested,  back  to  a  taxing  of  these  securities  is  still 
problematic. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


United  States  government  bonds,  prior  to  the  European 
War,  were  purchased  almost  exclusively  by  a  few  ultra-eon- 
servative  investors  and  national  banks.  The  return  on  these 
bonds  was  too  small  to  attract  the  average  purchaser  of  invest- 
ment securities.  The  greater  part  of  the  national  bonds  were 
held  by  the  national  banks,  it  Wing  possible  to  use  them  as  col- 
lateral to  secure  national  bank  notes,  otherwise  known  as  ** cir- 
culation." In  1D14  approximately  seven-ninths  of  the  outstand- 
ing United  States  bonds  were  held  by  national  banks  and  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Treasurer  as  security  for 
national  bank  notes. 

The  Liberty  bonds  issued  during  the  European  War.  how- 
ever, changed  the  investment  position  of  the  United  States 
bonds.  Because  of  the  amounts  to  be  raised,  higher  rales  of 
return  had  to  be  offered  to  secure  a  wide  distribution.  It  is. 
however,  well  known  that  the  appeal  to  patriotism  in  the  nation- 
wide campaigns  for  the  Liberty  issues  was  responsible  for  their 
wide  alworption.  The  higher  nominal  rate  and  the  even  higher 
net  yield  resulting  from  the  deprr^ion  of  the  price  of  Liberty 
bond  issues  following  the  close  of  hostilities,  together  with  the 
tax  exempt  privileges,  made  these  issues  particularly  desirable 
to  large  investors.  As  a  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lil)orty  issues  were  transferred  within  the  course  of  a  very  few 
months  into  the  hands  of  large  investors.  But  while  the  greater 
part  of  these  securities  so  widely  distributed  during  the  period 
of  and  immediately  after  the  War  have  been  transferred  to  the 
larger  investors,  United  States  bonds  will  continue  to  have  a 
much  wider  investment  market  among  all  private  investors. 

Summary  of  the  IJisforif  of  the  United  Stntes  Bonded  Debt. 
— When  Alexander  Hamilton  became  Secretary'  of  the  Treaa- 
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ury  under  the  new  government,  he  found  an  empty  treasury  and 
no  credit  abroad.  But  with  the  authority  provided  imder  the 
constitution,  Hamilton  negotiated  small  loans  from  one  of  the 
few  large  banks  to  pay  the  actual  running  expenses.  Congress 
also  provided  for  an  issue  of  securities — then  called  stock  after 
the  English  practice— of  about  $60,000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000 
was  to  be  applied  to  foreign  loans  and  $21,500,000  to  take 
domestic  loans.  The  total  debt  assumed  by  the  new  government 
was  $72,775,895,  of  whit*h  $40,256,802  was  the  debt  of  the  Col- 
onial Confederation,  $12,556,874  loans  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  $19,962,219  debts  of  the  respective  states.  The  gov- 
ernment debt  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  fluctuated  to  its  high 
pohit  in  1804  when  it  totalled  over  $86,427,120.  The  most  im- 
portant loan  during  this  period  was  the  $13,000,000  issued  in 
1803  for  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  loan  negotiated  prior  to 
this  in  Holland  in  1798,  at  8  per  cent,  had  the  highest  nominal 
rate  ever  paid  on  a  United  States  bond  issue.  But  despite  the 
handicaps  of  the  new  government,  the  fundctl  obligation  under 
Hamilton's  Sinking  Fund  policy  had  been  reduced  by  1811  to 
$45,000,000.  In  1814,  however,  the  sound  financial  structure 
which  Hamilton  had  erected  w^as  almost  swept  away  and  pri- 
vate credit  was  not  less  demoralized. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  twelve  separate  loans  were  issued 
under  no  very  definite  financial  policy.  Rates  of  these  loans 
varied  from  5  2/5  to  7  per  cent.  During  this  period  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  for  the  first  time  between  a  government  bond 
and  a  treasury  note,  and  purchases  of  previous  issues  were  con- 
vertible into  subsequent  issues  which  possessed  more  favorable 
terms.  The  effect  of  the  latter  was  to  force  a  lowering  of  secur- 
ity prices,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the  later  loans  sold  at  a  dis- 
count from  12  to  as  low  as  35  per  cent.  The  total  loss  to  the 
government  in  discounts  approximated  $35,000,000,  By  Janu- 
ary 1,  1816,  the  debt  had  increased  to  a  total  of  $127,334,933. 
But  during  the  next  twenty  years  this  debt  was  paid  off  and 
a  surplus  of  $28,000,000  was  accumulated,  largely  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  was  distributed  among  the  states. 

The  next  important  episode  in  this  history  was  the  panic  of 
1837  which  tied  up  the  government  funds  in  banks  and  so 
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depressed  business  tliat  the  important  sources  of  revenue  were 
cat  off.  This  led  to  a  number  of  note  issues  which  had  not  been 
fully  retired  when  the  Mexican  War  of  1847  again  augmented 
the  debt  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  1860  the  gross  debt  of 
the  United  States  had  increased  to  $87,718,660. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  almost  every  avail- 
able form  of  credit  was  used  to  secure  funds.  Interest  rates 
varied  from  the  non-interest  bearing  demand  notes  to  rates  as 
high  as  7  3/10  per  cent.  Though  the  average  nominal  rate  was 
6  per  cent  the  net  yields  on  these  bonds  were  much  higher,  as 
a  premium  existed  on  gold. 

The  bond  issues  after  1862  followed  one  upon  another  in 
such  large  numbers  and  variety  that  to  follow  them  in  detail 
would  make  too  long  a  treatise  for  this  chapter.  So  complicated 
was  the  debt  of  this  period  that  only  the  expert  can  under- 
stand it.  At  the  close  of  the  War  the  net  debt  was  $2.7o8.000.000. 
A  large  part  of  this  was  in  short  term  paper  which  was  over- 
due. Less  than  one-half  was  funded;  $26,344,000  was  in  frac- 
tional currency;  and  $433,160,000  in  United  States  legal  tender 
notes.  The  largest  part  nf  the  funded  debt  was  in  *'five- 
twentys."  '*Only  one-ninth  of  the  debt  ran  in  any  contingency 
longer  than  two  years.  Eight-ninths  of  it  consisted  of  transient 
forms  issued  under  laws  made  up  to  a  gre^t  extent  of  incom- 
prehensible verbiage  giving  unlimited  direction  of  the  mass  over 
to  one  man  and  expressing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  one  hundred 
contingencies  of  duration,  option,  conversion,  extension^  renewal, 
etc.*  .  .  .  The  interest  bearing  debt  consisted  of  loans  bearing 
five  different  rates  of  interest  and  maturing  at  nineteen  differ- 
ent periotls.'*'  Congress  had  yirldcd  to  the  Hccmingly  easiest 
method,  a  common  war  policy  in  the  past,  namely  the  iasoance 
of  short  time  notes  and  cheap  currcnry  and  had  avoided  the 
most  difficult  one  that  would  retain  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
the  increase  of  taxes. 

When  George  S.  Boutwell  assumed  charge  of  the  Trcasui 
Department  in  1869  a  part  of  the  public  debt  was  soon  sul 


<I>avla  Rlchanl   Dewey*  Financial  BMoru  of   the   Vnitrd   Btctrt, 
p.  333. 

•ibid.,  p.  882. 
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ject  to  call.  lie  at  ijiicg  foniii'd  a  plan  (o  refund  the  debt  at 
lower  rates,  a  policy  which  was  also  strongly  demand^  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  He  argued  that  European  nations  \vere  bor- 
rowing at  lower  rates  and  that  these  high  rates  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment created  an  unjust  competition  with  private  industries 
for  capital.  The  refunding  of  the  debt  was  accomplished  under 
the  Refunding  Act  of  1870,  which  authorized  the  borrowing  of 
$500,000,000  at  5  per  cent  for  ten  years,  $^00,000,000  at  4^4 
per  cent  for  fifteen  years,  and  $1,000,000  at  4  per  cent  for  thirty 
years.  These  issues  were  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  par,  and 
principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  in  **coin.*'  This  Act 
together  with  the  Act  of  1871  and  the  two  Acts  of  1874  and 
1875,  which  supplemented  the  Act  of  1870,  determined  the 
character  of  our  debt  until  the  Spanish-American  "War, 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  marketing  these 
first  issues  because  the  government  had  taken  no  positive  step 
toward  the  resumption  of  specie  and  the  Inflationists  were 
growing  in  power.  There  was  also  considerable  disagreement 
over  the  use  of  the  word  "coin"  instead  of  "gold"  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  became  of  greater  importance  in  the  silver  agi- 
tation of  a  subsequent  date.  But  with  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
sumption Act  of  1875,  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
tax  elimination,  the  national  credit  was  well  established.  The  4 
per  cent  bonds  rose  to  a  premium  of  30  per  cent  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  many  national  banks  who  were  original  holders  was 
such  that  they  withdrew  their  circulation  privileges  under  the 
National  Banking  Act  in  order  to  market  these  bonds.  The 
government  within  thirty  years  was  thus  able,  because  of  its 
credit,  to  borrow  upon  a  2V2  Pcr  cent  basis.  In  twenty-seven 
years  the  debt  was  reduced  from  $2,756,431,571  (September  1, 
1865)  with  a  rate  of  6.34  per  cent  to  $585,000,000  (June,  1S92) 
with  a  rate  of  3.0  per  cent,  while  the  annual  charge  was  reduced 
almost  $130.000,0(X),  From  a  purely  financial  viewpoint,  as 
Bastablo  states,  "the  Federal  govoniment  became  unimportant 
except  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Treasury  and 
banking  system." 

"With  the  augmenting  of  the  silver  .supply  in  spite  of  the 
steadily  declining  price  of  sih^er  and  with  the  depletion  of  the 
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(•wnment  *s  gold  supply,  the  government  in  1894  was  forced 
to  iame  bonds  to  replenish  its  gold  supply.  Because  of  the  un- 
wiUtnmi^^  of  Congress  to  pass  any  legislation  to  provide 
Agninst  the  further  depletion  of  the  government's  gold  reser\'c, 
Prroident  Cleveland  was  compelled  to  resort  to  legislation  cn- 
notw!  eighteen  years  before  which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trmsury  the  power,  "to  purchase  gold  by  the  sale  of  any  bondn 
now  authorized  by  law."  This  meant  any  bonds  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  1870.  By  the  end  of  1896,  which  marketl  the  defeat 
pf  the  silver  party,  the  public  debt,  through  the  various  issues 
made  as  a  result  of  Congress  tampering  with  the  money  system, 
was  increased  to  $250,000,000/ 

The  next  important  Federal  loan  was  the  financing  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Congress  authorized  the  isstie  of  not 
more  than  $400,000,000  3  per  cent  ten  to  twenty  year  bonds 
and  not  more  than  $100,000,000  treasury  certificates,  together 
with  an  increase  to  the  existing  revenues  and  taxes  which  would 
yield  $100,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  authorization  of  bonds* 
$198,792,660  were  issued.  The  total  subscriptions  amounted  lo 
$1,400,000,000  or  seven  times  the  offering,  and  they  rose  to  a 
premium  of  $111.50  in  May.  1901.  This  premium  quotation, 
however,  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  this  issue  of  bonds 
wtt«  made  legally  acceptable  for  securing  the  issuance  of  na- 
tional bank  notes,  thereby  making  the  bonds  particularly 
attractive  and  profitable  for  national  bank  use.  This  was  the 
Itt^t  i»wue  of  United  States  bonds  which  carried  the  privilege  of 
UtUixing  the  bonds  for  circulation.  Another  reason  for  this 
favorable  subscription  was  That  the  bonds  were  offered  at 
|H»|Uilar  Hul>scription  with  bond  denominations  as  low  as  $20, 
aud  every  bona  fide  offer  under  $500  was  accepted.  The  bonds 
itIvAnced  in  a  very  few  days,  but  they  soon  passed  into  the 
■MMMMJon  of  a  few  large  corporations.  The  government, 
iVivugh  the  loss  of  these  premiums  and  the  additional  costs  of 
HcbtMtiim,  sacrificed  more  than  $5,000,000  by  this  popular  loan. 
TKr  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  later  admitted  that  the  guaran- 
If^  of  a  syndicate  to  take  over  the  issue  if  popular  subscription 


>V*Mf  A  more  complete  utatriuent  of  this  episode  vee  chap,  zlx. 
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failed,  was  the  real  force  that  stimulated  popular  subscription. 
As  David  Kinley  points  out,  a  loan  floated  under  this  specula- 
tive stimulus  can  hardly  be  called  a  popular  loan ;  further,  the 
method  of  management  was  expensive  as  the  premium  was  lost 
to  the  goveriunent,  and  this  method  of  placing  the  loan  added 
to  the  expense  of  management.' 

In  what  was  popularly  known  as  the  Financial  Bill  of  1900, 
provision  was  made  to  refund  into  2  per  cent  thirty  year  bonds, 
the  outstanding  four  per  cents  maturing  in  1907,  the  five  per 
cents  maturing  in  1904,  and  also  permitted  the  three  per 
cents  to  be  converted  nt  their  optional  redemption  date  in  1908. 
Approximately  $900,000,000  bonds  were  convertible  under  this 
law.  The  Act  states  concerning  the  exchange:  "Provided,  that 
such  outstanding  bonds  may  be  received  in  exchange  at  a  valu- 
ation not  greater  than  their  present  woMh,  to  yield  an  income 
of  two  and  one  quarter  per  centum  per  annum  and  in  consid- 
eration of  the  reduction  of  interest  affected  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  surrenderetl  for  exchange,  out  of  any  money  not  other- 
wise appropriated  a  sum  not  greater  than  the  difference  between 
their  present  worth  as  aforesaid  and  their  par  value,"  etc. 
The  chief  advantage  was  experienced  by  the  banks,  whose  tax 
was  reduced  one-half  on  their  circulation  privilege,  by  the  con- 
version of  their  shoi-t  time  to  long  term  bonds.  This  resulted 
in  greater  profits  being  derived  from  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes- 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  authorized  the  purchase 
of  two  per  cent  bonds  securing  circxdation  not  to  exceed  $25,000, 
000  par  value  of  bonds  per  year  from  national  banks  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  at  par,  whenever  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  approves.  If  the  national  banks,  however,  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  ''circulation"  privilege,  they  may  do  so.  If  no  circu- 
lation notes  are  issued  against  the  bonds  purchased  from  the 
national  banks  by  the  Federal  Rcser^'c  banks,  they  may  ex- 
change 50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  these  bonds  purchased,  for 


■Dnvid  Klnley.  National  Monetary  nom mission ;  The  Independent 
Trrnnuru  of  the  Vnitvd  Ptafes  find  fts  Rrlation  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Country,  CIbI  Congress.  2  Sess.  Sec.  Doc,  No.  587. 
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thirty  year  3  per  cent  bonds,  and  50  per  cent  of  their  amount 
for  one-year  3  per  cent  gold  notes/ 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1902,  provided  for  an  issue  of  bonds 
not  exceeding  $130,000,000  for  Panama  Canal  expenditures,  of 
which  $84,631,990  were  issued.  They  are  in  denominations  of 
$20  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum.  They  are  redeemable  in  gold 
coin  after  ten  years  from  issue,  are  payable  in  thirty  years, 
and  bear  two  per  cent  interest  payable  quarterly.  The  prices 
realized  for  the  issues  made  under  this  authorization  were :  for 
the  first  issue,  August  1,  1906,  104.036+ ;  for  the  second  issne^ 
November  1,  1907,  102.99;  for  the  third  issue,  November  1, 
1908,  102.436+. 

The  Act  of  August  5,  1909,  modified  this  latter  Act  and  pro- 
vided for  an  issue  of  $290,569,000  bonds  at  not  to  exceed  3  per 
cent.  This  was  furthef  supplemented  by  the  acts  of  February 
2,  1910,  and  March  2,  1911.  The  average  price  yielded  by  this 
issue  was  at  the  rate  of  102.5825.  These  three  per  cents,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  used  as  security  for  national  bank  notes. 

The  postal  savings  bonds  were  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910.  These  bonds  are  redeemable  after  one  year, 
are  payable  in  twenty  years,  and  bear  interest  at  2^4  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  They  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $20,  $100,  and  $500  and  both  principle  and  interest 
are  payable  in  gold  coin.  These  bonds  may  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Treasurer:  first,  to  redeem  United  States  bonds; 
second,  to  replenish  cash  in  the  Treasury;  third,  to  provide 
long  time  investments  for  depositors  in  the  postal  savings 
banks.  But  they  cannot  be  used  as  security  for  national  bank 
notes  or  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes. 

The  trustees  of  the  postal  savings  service  are  ready  to 
purchase  these  bonds  at  any  time  for  the  postal  savings  fund. 
At  this  writing,  practically  two  millions  have  been  purchased 
under  this  authority.  These  bonds  have  consequently  been 
subject  to  slight  fluctuations. 

With  the  issuances  of  the  European  War  the  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  increased  from  approximately  $1,000,000,000 


'See  Sec.  18  of  Act  for  further  quaUflcations  to  these  purchase 
privileges. 
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in  1914  to  a  gross  amount  in  bonds,  treasury  notes  and  war 
savings  stamps  of  $26,596,701,648  (August  31,  1919),  the  maxi- 
mum amount  reached.    The  bond  issues  were  as  follows : 

Loans  Issued  Normal  Rate 

First      Liberty  Loans  May  14,  1917  3%s 

Second  Liberty  Loans  October  1,  1917  4s 

Third     Liberty  Loans  April  6,  1918  4%s 

Fourth  Liberty  Loans  September  28, 1918         4%s 

Victory  Liberty  Loans  April  21,  1919  444s 

The  details  of  these  issues  have  been  so  completely  covered 
in  the  chart  given  in  the  Appendix  that  further  reference  to 
their  characteristics  does  not  seem  necessary/  Neither  would 
it  be  possible  in  the  brief  space  allowed  here  to  give  them  ade- 
quate treatment. 

Security  of  National  Bonds. — No  class  of  securities  is 
financially  so  strong  and  at  the  same  time  legally  so  weak  as 
national  bonds.  There  are  no  limitations  or  restrictions  to 
which  the  nation  is  subject  except  those  enacted  by  its  people. 
And  as  sovereign  powers  cannot  be  sued,  no  recourse  is  possible 
should  a  national  government  choose  to  repudiate  its  debts. 
The  only  security  is  the  promise  to  pay  and  this  is  dependent 
on  the  credit  and  good  faith  of  the  sovereign  power.  An  inter- 
pretation of  this  credit  and  good  faith  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  correct  historical  interpretation  of  the  nation's  record. 

A  consideration  of  the  theory  of  national  and  state  indebt- 
edness, however,  is  not  within  the  province  of  private  finance, 
but  belongs  to  the  study  of  public  finance.  Nevertheless,  the 
effect  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  indebtedness  on  national 
and  state  credit  and  the  influence  in  turn  on  the  value  of  their 
securities  are  of  paramount  importance  in  any  consideration 
of  investment  securities. 

As  already  stated,  the  only  security  of  national  or  Federal, 
and  state  provincial  bonds,  is  **the  promise  to  pay"  of  the 
sovereign  power  supported  by  the  power  to  tax.  The  value  of 
that  promise  cannot  be  determined  by  the  same  intensive  method 
of  examination  required  in  determining  the  value  of  corporate 


'For  details  of   these  loans  see  Appendix  C.     In  this  cbart  ten 
aeptLTtkte  divisions  of  these  loans,  are  given. 
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securities,  but  must  be  ascertained  by  factors  affecting  that 
promise  which  are  external  to  the  security.  And  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  this  latter,  to  a  large  measure,  is  dependent  on 
historical  knowledge.  One  cannot  proceed  far  in  determining 
the  investment  status  of  national  and  state  loans  before  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  facts  has  been  obtained. 

With  rapidly  shifting  events  the  people  of  a  nation  are 
prone  to  forget  the  influence  of  change  on  national  credit  &nd 
merely  assume  that  the  strength  or  weakness  of  national  or 
state  securities  of  their  decade  is  indicative  of  the  status  of 
national  credit.  But  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  very  super- 
ficial exnminatinn  of  the  origin,  character  and  growth  of  public 
debts  to  disprove  this  belief.  Neither  would  the  explanation 
of  the  public  debt  of  one  nation  be  applicable  in  determining 
the  security  values  of  another.  As  Professor  H.  C.  Adams 
states:  **With  some  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  seems  to  be 
indigenous,  having  sprung  naturally  from  the  political  and 
social  relations  of  their  complex  civilization ;  but  with  others  the 
growth  of  public  debt  is  largely  the  result  of  imitation  or  of 
foreign  interference."'  A  historical  study,  then — a  study  of 
their  past  and  present  debts — is  the  first  step  necessary  towarci 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  national  and  state  securities. 

Any  analysis  of  the  history  and  present  credit  of  a  nation, 
if  it  is  to  give  the  true  credit  status  and  reveal  the  eo 
security  of  a  nation *s  bonds,  must  enable  one  to  determine:  (1) 
the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the  people;  (2)  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  government;  (3)  the  material  resources  and  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  develop  these  resources;  (4)  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  revenues  and  expenditures  and  the  organi* 
Btion  of  public  credit;  (5)  the  amount  of  the  state>  obliga- 
tions; (6)  the  dependence  up<m.  or  independence  of.  foreign 
markets  for  the  marketing  of  its  securities  as  well  as  the  finan- 
ml  habits  and  investments  of  the  people;  and  (7)  the  amount 
and  variety  of  securities. 

The  integrity  and  good  faith  of  a  nation ^a  people  are  di- 
tfctly  reflected  in  its  economic  and  financial  records  of  the  pa«t 


it  ion,  ^1 
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A  nation  which  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  produce  and  save 
is  usually  a  nation  where  citizens  are  industrially  efficient  and 
thrifty.  If,  coupled  with  this  ability,  the  people  have  shown 
tho  same  attitude  in  the  discharge  of  national  obligations,  the 
strongest  test  is  had  of  the  character  and  integrity  of  the 
population.  The  reputation  which  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  possessed  in  this  regard 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  last  half  century  hasi 
been  an  invaluable  recommendation  for  the  extension  of  any 
credit  to  these  countries. 

Where  integrity  and  good  faith  exist,  a  strongly  organized 
and  responsible  government  is  sure  to  exist.  The  stability  of 
the  govemmcjit  rests  upon  the  contentment  of  tho  people  of  a 
nation  with  their  government  rather  than  upon  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. "More  important,  however/'  states  Mr.  Kimber,  **is 
a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  government  in  all  its 
relations,  both  with  its  own  people  and  with  foreigners,  for, 
as  a  British  authority  puts  it:  If  there  is  no  moral  conscience 
or  sentiment  in  the  actions  of  a  government  in  the  conduct  of 
its  national  policy  there  can  be  no  security  anywhere;  and  as  a 
corollary  no  confidence  can  be  extended  to  its  instruments  of 
credit.'"  A  survey  of  national  indebtedness  of  the  last  twenty 
years  and  especially  the  experience  of  the  European  War  demon- 
strate more  than  ever  the  emphasis  that  must  be  placed 
Upon  this  internal  relationship  between  a  government  and  its 
people. 

Such  governments  as  Russia  and  Mexico,  which — so  far  as 
the  casual  observer  could  judge  from  outward  appearance — for 
a  long  period  seemed  to  possess  all  of  the  requirements  of 
stable  govcrnmcnt.s,  lacked  the  most  essential  fundamentals 
stipulated  above.  For  a  long  time  a  well  organized  administra- 
tive government  w^as  con.sidcrcd  sufficient  security  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  to  nations  such  as  these.  The  recent  War,  as 
well  as  the  experiences  with  some  of  the  Central  American  gov- 
ernments have  clearly  demonstrated  that  over  long  periods  per- 


»AlherC  W.  Kimber,  Foreiffti  Oovernment  Securitien  (1919).  p.  218 
(Quotation  from  J.  Taylor  Peddle,  Economic  ReconairucHon  (1910], 
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SMiient  and  stable  govcnunents  cannot  ejdst,  without  acting  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  own  people. 

Bastable  states  that:  "the  financial  power  of  the  state  rests 
on  the  economic  development  of  the  people  and  will  be  propor- 
tional to  it/*'  A  people  might  possess  a  strong  government 
and  willingness  to  pay  their  obligations,  but  if  they  possessed 
no  resources  to  develop  or  means  to  produce,  the  former  char- 
acteristics obviously  would  be  of  little  avail.  A  country  need 
not  possess  all  the  raw  materials  for  production,  but  it  must 
have  some  of  the  basic  materials  essential  to  production. 
England,  which  has  had  large  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  other  essential  products  abroad  for  the 
development  of  its  great  textile  industries.  But  even  should 
England's  home  supply  of  coal  and  iron  become  exhausted,  it 
has,  out  of  its  savings,  acquired  the  good  will  and  control  of  raw 
product  markets  through  financing  the  industries  of  other 
countries.  Japan,  which  lacks  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
raw  materials  in  its  own  islands,  has  aBsume<l  an  aggressive 
policy  in  acquiring  territory  possessing  these  materials  on  the 
adjoining  mainland  of  Asia. 

In  the  last  analysis  a  nation  must  possess  not  only  the 
resources  but  the  ability  to  develop  them.  But  even  great  re- 
sources cannot  be  considered  apart  from  a  people.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  China  possessed  wonderful  natural  resources^ 
but  it  is  due  to  foreign  capital  and  initiative  that  it  is  now 
developing  them. 

Modem  authority  has  generally  conceded  that  the  revenuet 
of  a  government  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenditures 
excepting  in  extraordinary  emergencies  or  expenditures  for 
enterprises  which  have  a  productive  income.  Illustrations  of 
the  latter  are  the  railways  of  Germany  and  the  salt  monopolies 
of  Peru.  Where  the  income  from  a  productive  industry  is  soffi- 
cient  to  support  the  industry'  the  same  policies  used  in  the  eon* 
trol  of  private  enterprises  can  be  followed.  Extraordinary'  ex- 
penditures, such  as  those  for  war,  national  calamities,  or  large 
permanent  improvements,  must  usually  be  met  by  loans  instWMJ 
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of  by  taxation.  The  majority  of  these  national  loans  have  been 
created  for  carrying  on  war  or  for  war  indemnities.  The  loans 
for  these  extraordinary  outlays  are  justified  on  the  basis  that 
the  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  that  therefore  these  charges  should  be  distributed. 

Granting  the  latter,  the  strength  of  the  national  credit  still 
rests  on  the  nation's  ability  to  tax.  As  Henry  C.  Adams  again 
states:  "If  new  taxes  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  of  war  finan- 
ciering to  the  exclusion  of  credit  it  is  equally  true  that  credit 
cannot  be  so  used  to  the  exclusion  of  new  taxes.  Both  reason 
and  experience  may  be  brought  to  the  support  of  this  asser- 
tion. Credit  cannot  sustain  itself.  It  must  be  based  on  revenue, 
and  as  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  nation  are  not  mate- 
rially decreased  on  account  of  war,  the  income  from  taxes  must 
at  least  be  increased  to  cover  the  interest  which  accrues  on  the 
loans  contracted.  To  do  less  than  this  would  be  to  base  credit 
on  credit,  a  procedure  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  financial 
disaster. ' '  ^ 

Another  test  of  the  credit  of  a  large  civilized  country  like 
the  United  States  is  its  ability  to  readjust  its  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures and  float  bonds  in  its  own  market  for  the  financing 
of  a  war  or  exigency.  M,  Neymarck  stated  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  strength  of  the  French  rentes  rested  on  the  fact  that  all 
French  loans  could  be  floated  in  the  home  market.  It  is  true 
that  a  nation  may  effectively  increase  its  borrowing  power  by 
an  expansion  of  loans  in  the  foreign  market,  but  without  a 
large  home  market  the  cost  of  the  loan  must  be  correspondingly 
increased.  It  is  not  essential  to  go  beyond  the  history  of  the 
national  loans  of  the  last  War  to  secure  ample  verification  for 
M.  Neymarck's  contention.  England,  financially  the  strongest 
of  the  European  powers,  for  the  first  time  entered  a  foreign 
market  to  place  a  loan  in  the  recent  War.  Even  France,  with 
its  large  per  capita  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
floated  the  greater  part  of  its  obligations  within  its  own 
borders. 

While  both  the  rapidity  and  the  large  amoont  in  which  these 


1 


*llenry  C.  Adams,  Public  Finance  (1000),  p.  &35. 
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loans  had  to  be  issued  would  have  caused  undue  pressure,  the 
stronger  nations  could  have  floated  all  of  their  loans  internally. 
The  real  reason  for  the  floating  of  these  particular  loans  abroad 
was  to  check  the  flow  of  gold  and  create  an  offsetting  balance 
in  trade,  thus  securing  the  needed  goods  without  which  they 
could  not  have  succeeded.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  com- 
modities, it  will  be  remembered,  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  war  period  from  the  belligerent  nations.  The 
loans  were  consequently  an  advantage  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  European  countries  securing  these  loans.  The  forced 
necessity  for  these  countries  to  seek  loans  in  foreign  markets 
during  this  period,  consequently,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  the  necessity  for  a  country  to  seek  loans  else- 
where because  of  its  inability  to  finance  them.  Some  of  the 
earlier  loans  of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  good  examples  of  the 
latter  class. 

In  the  extension  of  credit  in  normal  times  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  advance  of  the  loan  is  always  made  by  the  nation 
which  is  able  to  finance  its  own  needs.  The  ability  of  a  people 
to  save  enough  above  its  own  requirements  to  make  loans  to 
other  nations  demonstrates  more  than  anything  else  the  story 
of  a  nation's  financial  habits. 

A  large  public  debt  is  not  necessarily  objectionable,  neither 
need  it  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  If  a  large  debt  has  been  created 
for  productive  purposes,  and  is  self-sustaining,  it  must  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  indebtedness  of  any  commercial 
enterprise.  The  amount  of  debt  issued  for  all  other  purposes 
must  be  measured  by  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay.  The 
increased  funded  debt  in  each  succeeding  war,  since  1800,  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  limit  to  which  the  particular 
nation  or  nations  involved  could  go,  but  each  war  has  revealed 
an  increased  wealth  and  income,  with  the  corresponding  power 
to  carry  a  larger  debt. 

The  duration  of  the  last  European  War  in  1914  was  thought 
of  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  nations  to  finance  previous  wars. 
The  prognosticators,  as  in  other  wars,  failed  to  reckon  fully 
with  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  income.  While  a  single 
one  of  the  Liberty  Loans  was  larger  than  the  total  war  debt  of 
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the  Civil  "War  in  the  United  States,  they  were  all  absorbed 
more  easily  than  were  any  of  the  Civil  War  Loans.  "The  com- 
bined direct  cost  of  the  wars  in  the  125  years  proeeding  this 
war  was  $21^000,000,000.  One  of  these  raged  through  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  Another  lasted  four  years.'"  When  we 
view  these  loans  in  more  distant  perspective,  we  will  fully 
appreciate  that  the  financial  distiirhances  caused  by  the  flota- 
tion of  the  huge  loans  by  the  more  important  countries  wore  far 
less  than  that  following  any  of  the  wars  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  continued  strength  of  the  banks  is  a  testimony 
of  the  increased  ability  of  the  countries  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions. The  debt  of  every  period  must  then  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  ability  to  pay.  Measured  in  these  terms  the  obligations 
of  our  own  country  are  not  so  enormous. 

Many  have  assumed,  because  of  the  increased  taxes  upon 
capital  holdings,  both  direct  and  indirect^  that  the  burden  of 
indebtedness  has  materially  increased.  This  is  merely  a  shift- 
ing of  the  burden  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  true  that  taxes  have  increased,  but  so  have  the 
services  which  the  state  renders.  But  as  long  as  the  ability  of 
a  nation  to  pay  its  obligations  has  increased,  the  security  of 
its  obligations  has  been  enhanced. 

Wealth  and  Income  of  the  United  States. — The  wealth  of 
the  United  States  has  been  variously  estimated  from  $250,000,- 
000,000  to  $300,000,000,000  and  its  income  from  $40,000,000,000 
to  $50,000,000,000  (1918).  With  the  gross  indebtedness  now 
reduced  to  less  than  $25,000,000,000   (November  1,  1920),  the 

'The  Mechanics  &  Metal  National  Bank.  The  Co$t  of  the  War 
(1917  K  p.  15.  The  following  table  from  the  flame  pamphlet  gives  the 
cost  of  the  worlds  most  notable  struggles  (p.  15)  : 

Xapoleonic  Wars.  1703-1815 $8,250,000,000 

Crimean  War.  1853-1S56   1,700.000,000 

American  Civil  War.  18^.-1865  8,000.000,000 

Franeo-Pnisslnn,  1870-1871    3.500,000.000 

South  African  War.  1900-1902 1,250.000,000 

RuHSO-Japaaeae  War.  1904-li>05   2,.*iOO.0O0,O0O 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Great  War  by  Carl  C.  Plehn  (Introduction  to 
PHhllr  Finance.  1320.  p.  40R>,  "The  eatlmoted  cost  to  date,  not  including 
pensions  and  simiUir  unsettled  Items,  is  placwl  at  $200,000,000,000, 
tafcinu  tho  Inflated  and  discounted  cnrrenoies  at  the  old  parity  with 
dollars.  Tt  has  loft  the  belllgerpnta  with  nominal  debts  amounting  to 
1240,000.000,000  as  against  pre-war  debts  of  |29,000,000,000/' 
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annnal  income  is  approximately  twice  the  total  funded  debt.  A 
comparison  of  the  funded  debt  to  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  with  that  of  European  countries  indicates  the  relative 
financial  strength  of  the  United  States. 

WEALTH  INCOME  AXD  DEBTS  OF  IMTORTAXT  NATIONS 

Eati-    Elstlmated 

Fop-     mated    Natioukl  Per            Per 

nlatioD  Weallh    lorome  Capita  Capita 

in          per         per  Debt          Debt 

CouottT'                             HUIlon  Capita    Capita  1914          ISSO 

United   States   104      $2,404      $385  $9.70  |249^j 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     47        1.015        2S5  74JS0  SlTjOft 

Germany    68        1^5        102  76.45  CSMt, 

France    40        l.n25        187  162.50  76&li 

HuasU   175           343          40  20.25  296. 

AnatrU-Hungary   SO           750        113  70.25  97i 

Italy    36           833        118  77.75  408 

Belgium 7^      1,200  246.67 

Portngal    6^        500 

Bulgaria*   ,..,^ 5^  S0.9G  209^ 

Japan  72           186  23.92          2214 

Turkey'  21.2  31.65          ©4.11 

As  already  intimated,  the  United  States  has  always  followed 
the  unumial  policy  among;  the  nations  of  serionsly  attempting 
to  pay  off  its  funded  debt.  In  comparison  with  the  funded 
debt  of  the  countries  in  Western  Europe  in  1914,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  seemed  exceedingly  small.  The  per  capita 
debt  at  this  time  was  more  than  eight  times  as  great  in  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Germany  and  more  than  sixteen  times  as  great 
in  France.  Even  with  the  larger  debt  which  the  Unitel  States 
haa  assumed  as  a  result  of  the  war-financing,  the  burden  is 
no  larger  than  the  debt  following  the  Civil  War.  The  per 
capita  debt  at  the  end  of  1865  was  approximately  $80  per  capita 
or  lOV^  per  cent  of  the  wealth  per  capita.  The  indebtednets  at 
the  beginning  of  1920  was  approximately  $275  per  capita  or 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  wealth  per  capita.    Compared  with  our 

*The  Data  In  this  table  are  compiled  from  the  tables  taken  from  the 
nampblct  on  "The  Co»t  of  ihv  War*'  prepared  and  Issued  by  tb»  Iff- 
chanics  and  Mf^tals  National  Bank,  New  York  City.  The  flgnrea  fi 
-1020  are  tnkcn  from  Carl  C.  Plebo. 

>Carl  C.  riebn.  introduciion  to  PubUo  Fimnce  (1920).  p.  863. 
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facilities,  and  our  ability  to  produce,  the  burden  is  much  less 
than  in  the  Civil  War  period.  The  great  geographical  extent 
of  the  country,  linked  with  the  great  diversity  of  raw  materials 
and  climatic  conditions,  give  added  weight  to  this  argument 

The  Circulation  Privilege, — National  banks  may,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  exercise  the  privilege  of  issuing  national  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  paid-in-capital.  The 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  when  they  purchase  any  of  the 
bonds  held  by  national  banks,  are  accorded  the  same  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  secured  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  purchased. 
No  national  bank,  however,  is  required  to  give  up  its  circula- 
tion privileges  and  with  some  of  the  amendments  added  under 
the  national  banking  law  the  retention  of  this  circulation  is  even 
more  desirable.  And  as  new  bonds  will  probably  not  be  issued 
with  circulation  privileges,  the  market  demand  for  these  bonds 
will  be  supported  by  the  national  banks  until  maturity.  As 
long  as  a  national  bank  makes  pro%nsions  in  the  calculation  of  its 
profits  for  the  amortization  of  premium  on  the  bonds  purchased 
there  is  the  advantage  of  a  profit  to  a  national  bank  in 
exercising  the  rights  of  this  circulation  privilege,  at  the  present 
price  of  the  bonds  possessing  circulation  privileges.  This,  of 
course,  adds  to  the  strength  of  this  artificial  market  for  bonds 
with  circulation  privileges. 

The  bonds  which  have  the  circulation  privilege  arc  the 
Consol  2's,  Panama  2's,  and  Old  4*s.  The  difference  to  the 
banks  in  the  use  of  these  respective  bonds  is  in  the  tax  rate  on 
circulation.  If  the  national  bank  notes  are  secured  by  2's  they 
are  subject  to  a  tax  of  V^  of  1  per  cent  and  when  secured  by 
4's  to  a  1  per  cent  tax.  The  maturity  dates  of  these  bonds, 
however,  are  becoming  an  even  more  important  factor  than  the 
tax.  The  Panama  2*3  are  the  only  bonds  due  at  definite  dates, 
which  are  1936  and  1938  respectively.  The  optional  dates  of 
1906  and  1918,  since  which  time  the  government  has  had  the 
privilege  of  reducing  the  bonds,  has  not  been  exercised.  The 
Consol  2's  are  due  on  or  after  April  1,  1930,  at  the  option  of 
the  government;  the  old  4's  after  February  1,  1924.  Should 
the  government  exercise  its  privilege  of  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds  at  their  respective  option  dates,  all  other  outstanding 
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bonds  which  retain  the  circulation  privileges  would  receive  an 
additional  market  stimulus/ 

Rate,  Amount,  Denomination,  and  Taxation, — ^While  the  net 
return  on  government  bonds  fluctuated  more  or  less,  the  nomi- 
nal rate  on  bonds  after  the  Civil  War  continued  steadily  down- 
ward to  1891  when  the  first  2  per  cents  were  issued.  It  was, 
however,  self-evident  after  1900  that  bonds  could  not  have  been 
maintained  at  that  low  rate  except  for  the  existence  of  an 
artificial  market  which  the  circulation  privilege  created.  With 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  War  the 
first  issue  was  made  at  3%  per  cent,  with  full  tax-exempt  privi- 
leges. The  rate  reached  its  highest  mark  in  the  Fifth  Loan  at 
4%  per  cent.     Some  of  the  differences  in  these  rates  can  be 

UUustration  of  Profit: 
Value  of  Circulation  Secured  by  $100,000  TT.  S.  Consol  2*s,  at  102 
(Money  at  6% ) 
$100,000.    2%   Bonds  deposited  in  Washington  would 

yield $2,000  per  annum 

100,000.    Circulation,    immediately    returned    to    the 

bank  and  loaned  at  6%  would  yield 6,000    **        ** 

TOTAL  GROSS  RETURN  FROM  CIRCULATION. .  .$8,000    "        - 
From  Which  Deduct : 

Tax  on  Circulation  (%%)     $500 

Expenses  (covering  shipments  of  renewed  cur- 
rency from  Washington )   about*   65 

Loss  of  6%  interest  on  $5,()00,  redemption  fund 
to  be  lodged  in  Washington  against  out- 
standing circulation  300         865    "        •• 

NET  INCOME  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM 

CIRCULATION    $7,135    «         •• 

Net  income  without  circulation,  obtained  by  loaning 

at  6%  the  net  cost  of  102  for  bonds 6,120    "        « 

INCREASED  INCOME  OR  PROFIT  DERIVED 
BY  OBTAINING  AND  LOANING  CIRCULA. 
TION  INSTEAD  OF  LOANING  AMOUNT 
WHICH  BONDS  WOULD  COST $1,015     "         - 

The  above  calculations  are  based  upon  $100,000  drculatlon.  The 
profit  on  greater  or  lesser  amounts  will  be  proportionate.  Assuming  a 
maturity  of  100  years,  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  extinguish  the 
premium  price  paid  for  the  bonds  would  amount  to  only  a  few  cents 
per  annum. 

•Average  expense  which  is  more  than  the  estimate  made  recently  by 
the  Comptroller  of  Currency. 

C.  F.  Childs  and  Company.  Pamphlet,  Concerning  Bank  Vote  OT' 
oulation  AccounU  and  the  Profit  of  yationai  Banka. 
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explained  in  the  exemption  privileges  allowed  in  the  different 
loans.  Unless  new  bond  issues  are  made  bearing  the  circula- 
tion pri\'ilege,  there  is  little  probability  that  any  more  2  per 
eent  United  States  bonds  con  bo  issued  in  the  near  future,  if 
ever.  Prior  to  the  Eiiropean  War  issues,  all  the  United  States 
bonds  were  exempt  from  all  taxes.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
3^2  per  eent  and  3%  per  eent  loans  of  the  Liberty  Loan  issues. 
The  4,  4^4  and  4^/^  per  cents  were  accorded  certain  exemption 
privileges,  all  of  whteh  are  stated  in  Appendix  '*C."  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  4  per  cents  convertible  into  the  4^4  and 
all  of  the  4^1 's  are  not  important  enough  to  have  any  appre- 
ciable influence  on  the  market  price  of  the  different  issues  at 
this  rate.  The  difference  in  price,  then,  primarily  depends  upon 
the  different  maturity  dates  together  with  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  variotis  issues  outstanding.  This  difference  in 
prices  must  ultimately  take  place  though  the  public  generally 
is  not  cognizant  of  this  difference  * 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1912  approxi- 
mated $1,000,000,000.  On  June  30,  1919,  the  funded  debt  as  a 
result  of  the  European  AVar  financing  approximated  $25,000,- 
000,000.  This  meant  an  increase  from  almost  $10  per  capita  to 
approximately  $275  per  capita.  Though  this  increase  in  abso- 
lute amount  is  twenty  times  greater,  it  is  not,  as  already  stated 
any  greater  in  ratio  to  the  income  of  the  country  than  the  debt 
following  the  Civil  "War  was  to  the  income  of  that  period.  As 
a  consequence,  the  payment  of  this  debt  shoTild  impose  no 
greater  hardship  than  was  experienced  after  the  Civil  War.  As 
the  United  States  unquestionably  will  continue  its  policy  fol- 
lowing other  wars  of  rapidly  reducing  its  debt,  the  effect  will 
be  of  importance  upon  both  its  credit  and  the  prices  of  its 
securities. 

The  post  policies  of  rigidly  limiting  the  increase  of  funded 
debt  and  the  payment  of  funded  debt  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. The  United  States  for  a  long  time  stood  quite  alone 
among  national  governments  as  a  debt-paying  nation.  It  was 
seriously  questioned  whether  the  paj-ment  of  public  debts  was 
not  a  doubtful  procedure.     Certain  European  statemen  for  a 


'C.  F.  Chllds,  Ignited  StatcB  BnndH,  Annaht  of  the  American  Academj/ 
of  PotiUcnl  and  f?orial  f^cicnce,  vol.  Ixxxrlil  (March.  1920),  p.  47. 
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long  time  advocated  that  national  obligations  should  all  be  made 
long-time  loans  and  rcncwe<i  from  time  to  time,  or  made  per- 
petual obligations.  This  attitude,  however,  has  changed.  The 
United  States  as  a  young  nation  could  not  have  done  any  one 
thing  that  would  have  enhanced  its  credit  as  much  of  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debt  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of 
1848  and  especially  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  denominations  of  United  States  bonds  have  a  very  wide 
variation.  They  are  in  $20,  $50.  $100.  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000, 
$10,000,  $50,000  denominations,  and  can  be  issued  in  higher 
denominations  under  speoial  authority  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Coupon  and  registered  bonds  are  issued  in  the 
lower  denominations,  though  coupon  bonds  arc  not  usually 
issued  for  more  than  $1,000.  Because  of  the  inactivity  in  bonds 
of  large  amounts  and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  against  the 
loss  of  the  instruments,  the  larger  denominations  are  always  in 
registered  form.  The  generally  accepted  standard  has  been  the 
$1,000  bonds,  but  with  the  growing  demand  for  government 
securities  it  is  not  impossible  that  smaller  issues  will  become 
the  popular  denomination.  The  low  minimum  rate  of  the 
French  rentes  can  never  be  considered  a  possibility  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  higher  wage  of  the  lower  clan  of 
wage  earners  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent  higher 
standards.  Though  expediency  or  popular  demand  may  neces- 
sitate lower  denominations,  the  greater  cost  of  small  denomina- 
tions will  always  be  an  argument  against  their  issue.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Postal  Savings  issues  in  bringing  out  hidden  cash, 
and  a  few  of  the  well  directed  sales  of  municipal  issues  in  small 
denominations,  indicate,  at  least,  a  possible  development. 

There  is  no  standard  form  nf  maturity  in  Federal  bond 
issues.  They  vary  from  the  emergency  notes  of  one  ycjir.  that 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Panama 
3*8  of  1861  with  a  life  of  fifty  years.  The  V»  of  1925  were 
also  authorized  ns  fifty  year  bonds.  The  lengths  of  other  ma- 
turities, including  the  war  issues  now  outstanding,  from  the 
date  of  issuance  are  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  thirty-fire 
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Registered  bonds  have  a  decided  advantage  in  case  of  loss, 
as  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  can  be  stoppe<3. 
The  only  redress  for  recovery  of  coupon  bonds  is  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress.  Eegistered  bonds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  trans- 
fer. With  respect  to  bonds  issued  prior  to  1917,  coupon 
bonds  can  be  converted  into  registered  bonds  of  the  same  obli- 
gation, but  *'the  law  does  not  authorize  the  conversion  of  reg- 
istered bonds  into  coupon  bonds.'*  Consequently,  if  the  owner 
desires  to  hypothecate  government  Kccurities,  coupon  bonds  are 
the  more  desirable.  This  advantage  possessed  by  coupon  bonds 
usually  causes  them  to  be  sold  at  a  slightly  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  registered  bonds. 

The  Markets,  Prices  and  Net  Yield. — The  ability  to  dispose 
of  bond  issues,  even  of  the  minor  civil  divisions,  gives  a  direct 
evidence  of  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  issuing 
civil  unit,  and  gives  one  a  clue  to  tlie  security  of  the  issue.  With 
minor  civil  divisions,  the  issue  may  be  too  large  for  the  absorp- 
tion necessary  for  a  successful  bond  sale,  a  condition  which 
must  be  taken  intn  consideration,  The  same  may  be  true  of 
state  loans,  but  not  of  national  loans  except  during  the  periods 
of  extreme  emergency  such  as  the  recent  War, 

Prior  to  the  World  War,  the  investing  public  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  absorb  any  peace  loan  issued,  but  this  ability 
was  more  especially  dcmonstratrd  in  the  war  issues.  These 
issues  were  not  floated  without  effort^  but  their  absorption 
showed  the  latent  resources  in  wealth.  The  large  turnover  of 
small  holdings  in  the  several  months  following  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  a  glutted  market,  but  rather  of  the  spendthrift  pro- 
pensities of  the  nation  of  which  there  has  been  and  still  is 
an  abundant  testimanj'  on  every  hand. 

The  contrast  between  the  ability  nf  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish its  own  markets,  and  the  continual  necessity  for  Russia 
and  Turkey  to  seek  other  markets,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  home  market,  as  an  evidence  of  the  security  back 
of  national  bonds.  Not  only  have  these  two  latter  countries 
been  compelled  to  find  a  market  for  their  national  loans,  but 
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indnstrial  developments  have  largely  been  dependent  upon  for- 
eign capital,  though  Russia  especially  has  sufficient  resources 
to  make  it  the  dominnnt  empire  of  the  Old  World.  As  stated 
in  the  beginning,  this  contrast  in  markets  is  an  evidence  of  the 
available  income  of  the  community  which  also  means  a  security 
of  income-producing  wealth. 

The  market  for  Ignited  States  bonds  from  the  Civil  War  to 
1917  was  largely  an  artificial  one.  The  Petleral  banking  law,  as 
previously  stated,  requires  every  national  bank  with  a  capital 
in  excess  of  $irjOjOOO  to  purchase  a  minimum  of  $50,000  in 
bonds;  if  the  capital  is  $150,000  or  less,  to  purchase  one-fourth 
of  its  capital  in  government  bonds.  The  market  value  of  these 
bonds  has  been  especially  stimulated  by  national  banks'  pur- 
chases for  the  purpose  of  issuing  their  own  bank  notes  against 
these  bonds.  If  a  bank  desires  to  issue  national  bank  notes  in 
addition  to  this  amount,  it  can  do  so  by  purchasing  additional 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  desired  increase  in  circulation 
wanted,  but  limited  to  the  amount  of  its  paid-in-capital. 

With  the  revision  of  the  national  banking  law  in  December, 
1913,  this  market  for  United  States  bonds  will  continue,  as  the 
banks  are  not  required  to  give  up  this  privilege,  though  it  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  if  they  purchase 
these  same  bonds  from  the  national  banks  having  the  circula- 
tion privilege.  Still  another  factor  which  has  stimulated  this 
artificial  market  has  been  the  requirement  to  furnish  bond 
security  for  national  banks  that  were  made  depositories  for 
government  funds.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  deposited  by  tho 
United  States  government  in  these  banks,  one  dollar  in  United 
States  bonds  or  other  bonds  designated  by  the  United  States 
Treasurer  must  Iw  depusiteil  with  the  Unitetl  States  Treasurer. 
On  the  average,  about  60  per  cent  of  these  bonds  accepted 
against  deposits  have  been  United  States  bonds.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  now,  that  the  disbursements  of  the  United  States 
funds  among  depository  banks  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  Panama 
3*s  at  a  premium,  made  their  sale  possible. 

Bonds  that  are  devoid  of  technical  support  soeh  as 
■eoority  of  circulation  or  deposits  as  described  above  are  subjeet 
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to  general  competitive  influences.  The  transition  of  this  read- 
justment, however,  may  continue  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
Icnprth  of  the  period  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  still  doubtful,  and  upon  the  competitive 
demand.  As  the  banks  do  not  have  to  sell  the  bonds  below 
par  and  there  is  no  provision  for  new  issues,  the  amount  of 
these  bonds  will  decrease  in  the  face  of  a  continued  and  prob- 
ably increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  national  banks.  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  doubly  certain  that  no  more  2  per  cent 
bonds  can  be  issued  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  market  experience  of  the  United  States  pre-war  bonds 
throuprh  the  early  months  of  the  European  War  appears  on  the 
surface  to  have  been  rather  remarkable.  From  the  declaration 
of  the  war  on  July  28,  1914,  to  January  1,  1915,  government 
2's  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  only  three  points.  It  was 
claimed  by  thase  not  familiar  with  the  market  of  Federal  bonds 
Ihat  these  secorilies,  like  all  .securities,  should  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  closing  of  the  stock  exchange.  To  the 
observant  this  narrow  fluctuation  of  government  securities 
prices  was  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  artificial  market  for 
bonds  still  existed.  The  depressed  demand  growing  out  of  the 
impre.ssion  among  many  bankers,  a  few  weeks  earlier^  that  the 
establishment  of  the  "Federal  Reserve  banks  would  bring  about 
some  unknown  result  was  found  to  be  a  misapprehension.  The 
market  had  quickly  reacted  from  this  influence,  when  it  fully 
realized  that  the  banks  did  not  have  to  dispose  of  bonds  with 
circulation  privileges,  and  if  the  banks  did  sell  them,  they  would 
onh'  be  transferred  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  exchange  could  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
prices  of  government  bonds,  as  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
transactions  in  these  securities  were  made  at  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  exchange.  The  purchases  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks^  which  were  probably  the  strongest  single  factor  in  sup- 
porting the  market,  were  during  this  period  large  enough  to 
take  up  the  floating  supply, 

"With  an  increase  of  an  indebtedness  from  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  to  a  gross  indebtedness  at  its  highest  point  of 
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$26,596,701,648  on  August  31,  1918,  and  with  approximately 
eighteen  million  holders  of  Liberty  bonds,  a  market  reaction 
was  inevitable.  On  the  one  hand,  increasing  price  levels,  rising 
interest  rates,  and  the  lack  of  the  artificial  market  possessed  by 
the  2's,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  large  amount  of  loans  carried 
by  banks  for  depositors  who  had  not  paid  for  their  bonds  even 
by  the  mid-summer  of  1920,  made  a  fall  of  prices  a  certainty. 
Banks  consequently  were  over-loaned  in  the  advancement  of 
credit  on  these  bonds  not  paid  for,  and  with  the  bonds  which 
they  themselves  held.  Corporations  which  normally  depended 
on  bank  credit  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  current 
needs,  found  their  credit  limited  or  the  interest  rates  too  high 
after  the  Federal  Board  raised  its  rates  early  in  1920.  To  bor- 
row on  the  Liberty  bonds  meant  a  heavy  loss — the  other  re- 
course w;as  to  sell  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  Also 
Europe,  which  has  always  furnished  some  outlet,  was  more  than 
incumbered  with  its  own  indebtedness  and  sought  relief  itself 
in  the  United  States*  markets. 

Purchasers  who  continued  to  carry  their  holdings  on  loans 
with  the  banks  were  also  forced  to  renew  their  loans  at  higher 
interest  rates.  Other  private  investors  who  had  not  paid  for 
their  bonds  threw  them  on  the  market  rather  than  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  they  received.  The  supply  temporarily  became 
greater  than  the  demand,  as  those  who  would  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  were  limited  by  the  cash  funds 
which  they  could  command.  The  amount  of  this  turnover  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  the  present  holders  of  these  issues 
as  compared  with  the  number  on  May  1,  1919.  Of  the  original 
eighteen  million  Liberty  bond  holders  less  than  25  per  cent  now 
hold  their  bonds.  As  long  as  commercial  banks  must  continue 
to  carry  these  bonds  in  large  quantities  and  until  they  are 
absorbed,  paid  for  and  placed  in  strong  boxes,  inflation  must 
persist  to  a  more  or  less  degree  and  the  market  price  be 
depressed. 

But  the  more  permanent  influence  of  changing  interest 
rates  and  prices  upon  national  bonds  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Liberty  loans  must  rest  on  their  own  competitive  invest- 
ment base.     The  experience  of  the  English  consols  in  their 
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steady  decline  prior  to  1914  under  the  pressure  of  a  rising  price 
level,  is  a  case  in  point.  With  increasing  price  levels  conies  the 
demand  for  higher  yields,  and  competition  with  other  securi- 
ties becomes  a  pertinent  consideration.  Foreign  and  civil  loans 
and  seasoned  corporation  securities  which  have  survived  three 
panics  must  now  be  reckoned  with,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
other  security  holds  the  enviable  position  of  the  United  States 
bonds. 

The  policy  which  the  Treasury  Department  may  follow  in 
its  handling  of  the  sinking  fund,  especially  until  the  complete 
adjustment  to  normal  conditions,  will  influence  the  market.  If, 
instead  of  using  up  the  fund  from  month  to  month  as  it  accrues, 
it  be  held  in  reserve  until  needed  in  a  particularly  depressed 
period,  it  might  have  some  effective  influence.  There  seems 
scarcely  any  need  of  dissipating  this  fund  when  the  amounts 
are  so  small  that  they  will  have  no  influence  on  the  market. 
Even  if  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  their  amount  will  be 
hardly  suflicient  to  support  the  market,  if  call  must  be  made 
upon  them  at  frequent  intervals.  If  public  buying  adequately 
gives  this  support  there  is  no  need  of  an  artificially  maintained 
market.  With  very  heavy  liquidation  of  Liberty  bonds  in  the 
market,  the  support  which  the  funds  from  the  two  and  more 
per  cent  sinking  fund  can  give,  of  course,  will  be  decidedly 
limited.  The  success  of  some  of  the  European  governments  in 
calling  the  bonds  by  lot  at  par  instead  of  buying  them  in  the 
open  market  for  the  sinking  fund  has  been  suggested  by  one 
prominent  authority  on  government  bonds,  as  a  policy  to  be 
followed  by  the  Treasury  Department.*  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  soundness  of  this  argument.  Although  it  would  not 
force  these  bonds  to  par  at  this  time,  it  would  enhance  their 
price,  as  the  chance  of  "one  in  eighty"  of  being  called,  will 
cause  greater  hesitation  in  selling  the  bonds. 

Of  the  ten  distinct  Liberty  bond  issues  outstanding,  the  two 
tax-exempt  issues,  the  3y2S  and  the  3%s  (except  for  state  and 


*C.  F.  Childs  and  Company  (Chicago  and  New  York)  Market  Letter 
on  Government  Bonds  for  May,  1920. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  no  douht  did  assist  in  a  measure  in 
checking  the  downward  trend  of  prices  early  in  1920  by  its  purchases 
in  the  open  market. 
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inheritance  taxes),  have  depreciated  the  least  in  price.'  These 
two  issues,  consequently,  have  been  purcha.scd  by  large  investors, 
insurance  companies,  trustees,  etc.,  having  large  incomes,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  war  issues.  When  purchased 
by  the  investors  referred  to,  they  are  put  away  in  strong  boxes. 
The  difference  in  the  price  between  the  various  4^4  issues 
should  be  determined  by  the  difference  in  their  maturities,  but 
the  varying  quantities  offered  or  sold  have  largely  offset  this 
normal  corrective.  Wlien  the  market  has  once  been  readjusted, 
maturity  dates  will  control  the  difference  in  prices.'  Mr.  Childs 
in  commenting  on  these  price  differences,  states:  "As  a  general 
rule,  the  most  inexperienced  investors  select  by  preference  short, 
rather  than  long-time  maturities.  The  two  different  issues  of 
First  ^y^s  afford  another  conspicuous  example  of  a  notable 
price  difference.  Both  of  these  bonds  exist  as  the  result  of 
converting  3V2  per  cent  bonds  into  those  with  a  4^4  per  cent 
rate  under  two  different  Acts  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of  the 
First  Liberty  Loan  Converted  4Vis,  issue  of  May  9,  there  are 
nearly  $380,000,000  bonds  outstanding,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
issue  of  October  24,  there  are  outstanding  less  than  $3,500,000. 

"Ixiwest  and  Highest  Recorded  Prleo  Levels  of  AH  Outsitanding  V.  i*. 
and  TcrrltoriBl  Bouds  Siuce  Their  Issuance  to  Date  (August  U  1021). 

Lowest  HlKhcflt 

Price  Date      Price  Dat« 

OODSol    2b 94  19ia      1O0H  1907 

Panama  28 MVt  1913      105H  IfiOtt 

Panama  3a  75  1920      104  1W6 

Conrf<rslon  Sa  75  1920      103  lOlfS 

Old  4«   104  1919      130^  1908 

Hawaltan:  Porto  Rlcan: 

PhlUpplne  4s  7S  1D20      100  1018 

D.  C.  a05a  04  1920      107  1913 

Mhrrfy  »%«    86.00       May.  1920       102.50     Aup..    191S 

Ml»erty  First  48 83.00      May.  1920        9H.40    Jan..    19m 

r.U»rrty  Second  4« 81  .-10      May.  1920      100.02    Oct.,     1917 

Mliorty  First  4t48   84.00       May.  1920        90.00    Oct,     lOlS 

l.llH«rtv  Flrnt-SeooDd  4^a....     86.00      May.  1920      102.00    OcU     1919 

Liberty  Second  4^8 81.00      May.  1920        98.14    Nov..    1918 

Mbfiftv  Third  4»4s 85.90      May.  1920        9aiO     May.    191S 

t.nH»rty  Fourth  4^fl  82.00      May.  1920        98.10    Nov..    1918 

VIolory  3%fl 94.00      May.  1920      100.48    June.   1919 

Victory  i%n 94.70      May.  1920      lOO.W    June.   1910 

«r    F.  Childs.   rnJted  States  Bonds.   Tkr  Atmc^M  of  the  Amrrimu 
li^rfrMV  of  i^oUtical  and  Social  Beienee  <March,  1920).  toL  IxzxTill. 
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Bonds  of  the  former  loan  are  available  in  sofScient  amounts  to 
meet  the  demand  and  still  be  quoted  at  a  substantial  discount, 
but  bonds  of  the  latter  loan  on  the  other  hand  are  scarce  and 
virtually  unobtainable  in  the  open  market,  which  fact  causes 
them  to  be  quoted  at  a  premium  when  an  occasional  block  of 
bonds  becomes  obtainable.'** 


>Ibld   (see  the  appendix  also  for  a  chart  compiled  by  thia  same 
authority). 


CHAPTER  XXXVm 
FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES* 

Prior  to  the  European  War,  foreign  government  securities 
were  unknown  to  the  average  American  security  holder.  Cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  large 
loans  abroad  to  help  develop  their  enterprises  in  this  country. 
Consequently  the  international  problem  as  related  to  securities 
was  the  finding  of  a  market  for  United  States  stocks  and  bonds 
and  not  the  finding  of  a  market  for  foreign  securities  in  this 
country.  The  War,  however,  has  reduced  the  former  holdings 
of  the  United  States  securities  in  Europe.  Large  holdings  of 
American  securities  have  been  re-purchased  and  huge  credits 
extended  to  Europe.  At  this  writing,  the  after-war  readjust- 
ment in  financial  affairs  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  this  advantage  will  be  retained  by  the  United 
States.  The  present  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
establish  itself,  as  a  world  power,  is  one  which  has  never 
before  come  to  any  nation. 

Among  the  European  nations  Great  Britain  has  stood  out 
pre-eminently  as  the  great  lending  nation,  though  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  have  also  occupied  an 
important  place.  It  was  England's  large  ownership  of  foreign 
securities,  both  government  and  private  corporation  securities, 
which  gave  it  a  dominant  position  and  enabled  it  to  assist 
the  Allies  in  their  war  financing,  Mr.  C.  K.  Hobson  states  con- 
cerning the  British,  prior  to  this  period:  "This  'pioneer'  char- 
acter of  British  foreign  investment  is  mainly  attributable  to 
the  willingness  of  many  British  investors  to  assume  risk,  to 
the  extensive  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain."*    In  1914,  the 

'Much  of  the  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter  on  the  general 
principles  Is  applicable  to  foreign  government  bonds  and  consequently 
has  not  been  duplicated  in  this  chapter. 

»C.  K.  Hobson,  Export  of  Capital  (1014),  p.  122. 
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total  holdings  of  England  were  estimated  to  be  between  three 
and  one-half  and  four  billions.  The  French  have  not  made  as 
wide  a  diversification  of  their  holdings,  confining  the  larger 
part  of  their  advances  to  adjoining  countries,  and  their  North 
African  colonies.  French  investments  have  been  especially 
heavy  in  Russian  and  Turkish  government  issues.  By  1914.  the 
foreign  listings  in  France  reached  nearly  six  hundred  million. 
Prior  to  the  War,  French  holdings  in  the  United  States  were 
given  at  about  one  billion.  Germany  was  the  last  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  become  a  large  holder  of  foreign  securities.  In 
1914  the  total  German  security  holdings  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  about  one  billion  and  a  quarter. 

The  United  States  prior  to  the  War  occupied  only  a  minor 
role  as  a  lender  of  credit  to  foreign  governments.  The  most 
important  loans  extended  by  the  United  States  before  1914  were 
to  Mexico  in  1899,  1904,  and  1913;  to  Cuba  in  1904.  1909,  and 
1914,  and  to  Japan  and  San  Domingo  in  1908  and  1913.  The 
war  conditions  changed  this  situation.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  $235,000,000  were  held  in  national  bonds  of  foreign  coun- 
tries by  private  holders  and  corporations  on  September  1,  1914. 
It  probably  would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  $1,500,000,000  of  for- 
eign government  bonds  were  held  on  January  1,  1920,  by  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the  approximate 
$10,000,000,000  advanced  by  the  United  States  government  to 
Europe.  But  to  maintain  this  position  greater  co-operation  and 
larger  and  more  effective  organizations  are  needed.  Bankers  are 
quite  aware  of  this  neces.sity  as  well  as  of  the  need  of  the  govern- 
ment's co-operation  and  goodwill. 

United  States  investors  have  never  had  the  support  or  co- 
operation that  has  been  given  the  European  foreign  investors 
by  their  governments.  If  we  include  the  international  trade 
relationships  and  the  finances  which  grow  out  of  them,  this  has 
been  especially  true.  The  larger  and  more  important  factor, 
however,  has  been  the  lack  of  capital  within  the  United  States 
for  its  own  needs  and  the  necessity  to  go  abroad  for  large 
amounts  of  capital.  While  these  statements  are  not  all  speci- 
fically applicable  to  all  government  bonds,  they  do  throw  light 
upon  the  financial  policies  of  a  nation. 
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What  Determines  the  Flow  of  Investment  Between  Coun- 
tries.— All  the  conditions  and  requirements  which  make  a 
sound  investment,  described  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  book, 
are  equally  applicable  to  foreign  government  and  foreign  cor- 
porate securities.  And  though  the  discussion  here  is  primarily 
concerned  with  government  securities,  the  movement  of  funds 
resulting  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  between  two 
different  nations  also  includes  corporation  securities.  What 
then  does  give  rise  to  the  purchase  of  the  securities  of  one 
country  by  another  t 

When  new  countries  are  to  be  developed,  capital  must  be 
secured  from  other  countries — ^this  is  furnished  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods  and  all  forms  of  equipment.  It  is  not  the  money 
in  itself  which  is  wanted,  but  the  instruments  which  can  be 
utilized  in  the  actual  development  of  the  country  *s  resources. 
The  immediate  result  then  is  that  the  new  country  has  an  excess 
of  imports  of  those  goods  and  equipment  over  the  products 
which  it  may  immediately  render  in  payment,  either  directly 
to  the  country  furnishing  these  goods  or  to  other  countries. 
And  the  principle  would  be  the  same  if  it  shipped  products  to 
another  country  and  exchanged  this  credit  to  pay  its  own 
balance. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  country  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  sufficiently  large  amount  with  which  to  pay  for  all 
the  imports.  To  pay  this  balance,  credit  must  be  secured  from 
the  country  selling  the  goods.  Where  this  balance  may  con- 
tinue for  a  considerable  period  this  advance  of  credit  is  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  loan. 

Exactly  the  same  relationship  would  exist  between  two  coun- 
tries where  one  of  them  becomes  involved  in  war  and  is  forced 
to  turn  its  productive  capacity  to  producing  war  material,  and 
its  man-power  to  carrying  forward  military  activities.  To 
secure  the  means  to  pay  for  food  and  war  supplies,  credit  must 
be  advanced,  for  no  country  ever  carries  a  sufficient  surplus  of 
funds  to  meet  such  extraordinary  expenditures,  and  the  burden 
is  usually  too  great  to  be  met  by  taxation.  The  only  other 
recourse  is  to  secure  large  loans ;  and  where  the  war  activities, 
even  of  the  oldest  countries,  become  too  large,  credit  must  be 
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secured  from  abroad.  This  credit  will  usually  be  secured  from 
the  country  funiishing  the  supplies.  The  United  States  occu- 
pied this  position  during  the  European  War  in  its  extension  of 
credit  to  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  United  States  buy  back  a 
considerable  volume  of  private  corporation  securities,  but  it 
also  advanced  approximately  ten  billions  in  the  form  of  credit 
to  the  national  allied  jarovernnients. 

The  sending  of  gooils  is  the  simplest  of  the  forms  of  settle- 
ment, but  balances  may  be  adjusted  by  other  means  than  loans 
or  goods.  For  illustration,  travelers  in  a  foreign  country  may 
spend  large  sums  which  they  have  taken  from  their  home  coun- 
try. The  Unitoil  States  travelers  prior  to  the  War  probably 
never  spent  less  than  $100,000,000  annually  in  Europe.  Immi- 
grants in  America  send  millions  every  year  to  their  kinsfolks  in 
Europe,  again  creating  a  debit  item  in  the  national  balance 
sheet.  Prior  to  the  War,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  ocean 
freight  of  the  United  States  was  haided  in  its  own  bottom.s; 
the  charges  on  the  other  more  than  90  per  cent  were  paid  to 
European  countries,  thus  creating:  another  debit  balance.  The 
payments  of  such  items  are  called  invisible  balances  in  trade, 
between  two  countries  as  distinguished  from  the  balances 
created  by  the  export  and  import  of  goods,  yet  they  are 
just  as  effective  in  settlements  of  differences.  Payment  for 
any  form  of  services  would  likewise  be  placed  under  the  same 
caption. 

Even  where  gold  is  mined  to  the  extent  that  a  surplus  is 
created  and  exported  from  a  country,  the  export  of  gold  enters 
into  an  adjustment  of  trade  balances  the  same  as  the  export  of 
any  other  commodity.  ''A  country  which  produces  specie,  and 
especially  in  modern  times  one  which  produces  gold,  is  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  If  this  be  the  only  item  (or  the  dominant 
item)  over  and  above  ordinary  merchandise  transactions,  the 
country  will  regularly  have  an  excess  of  merchandise  imports, 
just  as  it  would  have  if  travelers'  expenses  or  freight  charges 
had  to  be  remitted.  But  it  will  also  have  a  regular  outflow  of 
specie;  and  therefore  foreign  exchange  will  be  regularly  at  a 
premium.  The  specie  is  in  this  case  an  ordinary  article  of 
export,  like  wheat  or  cotton  or  any  other  commodity.    But  it 
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(^s  out  only  when  the  state  of  forei^  exchange  is  such  as  1.0 
warrant  its  shipments."* 

The  Character  of  the  Money  System  and  Its  Effect  on  the 
National  Debt. — "When  differences  exist  in  the  monetary  stand- 
ards of  two  countries  and  the  debt  is  payable  in  the  standard 
of  value  of  the  country  issuing  the  bonds,  there  is  an  immediate 
intluence  upon  the  value  of  the  bonds.  WTiere  a  counti-y  has  a 
paper  money  or  partial  paper  money  standard,  the  effect  upon 
bond  values  is  even  greater  than  in  a  country  having  a  silver 
standard  and  making  its  bond  issues  payable  in  its  own 
standard. 

As  all  students  of  money  systems  have  shown,  local  prices 
usually  respond  rather  slowly  to  the  changes  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates.  If  the  shift  in  foreign  exchange  rates  from  the 
normal  rates  between  two  countries  is  only  temporary,  reflec- 
tion of  this  change  is  not  likely  in  the  local  markets.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  bonds  issued  in  a  foreign  country  are  payable 
in  the  local  currency  the  holder  is  subject  to  the  risk  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  exchange  rates.  If  the  bond,  however,  is 
payable  in  the  standard  money  of  the  foreign  country  in  which 
the  bonds  are  sold  the  losses  of  these  risks  must  be  borne  by 
the  countries  issuing  the  bonds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  holder 
in  a  gold  standard  country  of  corporation  stock  of  a  silver  or 
paper  money  standard  country,  would  always  be  compelled  to 
assume  the  risk  of  any  changes  in  the  values  of  the  two  money 
systems.  If,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  paper  money  should 
depreciate,  a  loss  would  be  suffered  and  vice  versa.  Fortunately 
most  government  bonds  sold  in  a  foreign  country  are  now  pay- 
able in  the  money  (or  the  equivalent)  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  sold. 

Professor  John  Williams  gives  us  a  good  example  of  the 
effect  of  a  paper  money  standard  in  his  first  hand  study  of 
the  international  finances  in  Argentina.*  When  mortgage  bonds 
were  originally  issued  in  Europe,  they  were  quickly  bought 
up  by  British  investors  on  the  strength  of  the  govenunent's 

•F.  W.  Tausslir.  Prlnclplce  of  Eoonomica  (1915).  ro!.  !,  pp.  473-^4. 
'John  Henry  Wllllami?.  Arffcntlne  Interaational  Trade  I'udtr  InOQO* 
trorertible  Paper  MoDey  (1020),  1800-1000,  diap.  rt 
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guarantee.  The  investors,  however,  had  overlooked  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  interest  on  these  bonds  was  pay- 
able in  the  paper  currency  of  Argentina.  Consequently,  when 
Argentina  faced  its  financial  difficulties,  these  bonds  were 
isrreatly  depreciated.  Activity  in  sales  back  and  forth  between 
Europe  and  Argentina  depended  quite  directly  upon  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  exchange  rate. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
illustrates,  how,  even  in  a  well-established  country,  a  threat  to 
seriously  tamper  with  the  money  standard  may  affect  bond 
values.  The  political  compact  of  1890,  here  referred  to,  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  failures  of  an  attempt  to 
defy  the  principles  of  public  finance  and  monetary  science.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  dollar  in  1873,  and  after  1875  the  price  of 
silver  in  (fold  fell  rapidly.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  was  passed  in  1878  as  a  compromise  to  the 
Remonetization  party,  and  this  act  continued  in  force  till  1890. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  the  national  debt  was  payable 
in  "coin"  and  there  was  a  strong  minority  in  Congress,  from 
the  West  and  South,  who,  because  of  the  large  debtor  class  in 
these  sections,  opposed  the  payment  of  this  debt  in  coin. 

In  the  meantime  the  silver  constituency  in  Congress  had 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  Western  states,  and  this 
increased  the  power  of  the  silver  advocates,  especially  in  the 
Senate.  Three  things  were  necessary  to  satisfy  all  elements  in 
the  party :  namely,  the  passage  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  a 
compromise  to  the  Silver  Republicans,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury.  As  the  Western  Silveritea  of  the  Re- 
publican party  opposed  the  High  Protectionists  of  the  East,  and 
vice  versa,  a  eompronii.se  measure  was  necessary.  To  satisfy 
the  East,  very  high  duties  were  placed  on  certain  manufactured 
articles,  so  high,  indeed,  in  some  instances  that  the  revenue  was 
entirely  checked.  To  reduce  the  surplus,  the  tariff  on  sugar 
was  taken  off,  thus  dispensing  with  an  income  of  $50,000^000, 
while  an  increased  outlay  was  made  by  offering  a  bounty  to 
home-grown  sugar.  To  appease  the  Silverites,  the  Bland-Alli- 
son Act  was  repealed  and  the  Sherman  Act,  which  remained  in 
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force  three  years,  was  passed,  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
$4,500,000  of  silver  bullion,  and  Treasury  notes  that  were  made 
legal  tender  were  issued  in  payment. 

This  legislation,  aggravated  by  subsequent  conditions,  re- 
sulted in  such  a  heavy  drain  of  the  gold  supply  that  the 
national  credit  was  greatly  impaired.  There  was  now  added 
every  year  to  the  existing  supply  of  paper  money  of  $345,- 
000,000  in  United  States  notes,  $50,000,000  Treasury  notes 
which  were  also  legal  tender  and  had  no  limitation  or  reserve 
for  their  protection.  At  the  same  time  that  this  expansion  of 
paper  was  making  a  new  demand  on  the  gold  of  the  Treasury, 
the  tariff  was  lowered,  which  made  an  immediate  cut  into  the 
revenues  of  the  government.  With  this  sudden  retluction  of  the 
revenue  and  regular  increase  of  legal  tender  notes,  gold  was 
steadily  drained  from  the  Treasury.  For  as  soon  as  gold  was 
obtained,  either  for  export  or  for  the  payment  of  imports,  the 
notes  would  be  reissued  and  again  returned  by  the  bankers  for 
more  gold.  Thus  the  legal  tender  notes  created  a  vicious  circle. 
Before  1890  not  more  than  $1,000,000  notes  a  year  were  pre- 
sented for  redemption  while  $102,000,000  were  presented  in 
1893.  Further,  this  strain  on  the  country ^s  finances  was  in- 
creased by  the  demand  that  all  national  debts  be  paid  in  silver 
as  well  as  gold. 

This  caused  a  great  deal  of  consternation  among  holders  of 
Federal  bonds,  especially  among  European  bond  holders,  for  if 
the  demands  of  the  Silverites  had  succeeded,  the  value  of  their 
holdings  would  have  dropped  one-half  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
of  silver  at  the  time.  And  it  would  have  affected  not  only  na- 
tional securities  but  corporate  securities  as  well.  As  a  conae- 
quenee,  the  New  York  market  was  soon  overstorked  with  securi- 
ties for  sale,  and  both  prices  and  credit  nipidly  fell.  This  in 
turn  caused  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  a  consequent 
export  of  gold.  Encroachments,  even  beyond  the  point  of 
safety,  were  made  on  the  gold  reserve  to  meet  current  expenses. 
The  banks,  realizing  the  serious  effect  that  this  continuous  drain 
had  on  other  securities,  supplied  the  United  States  Treasury 
with  $31,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1894,  but  it  was  not 
sofiicicut  to  check  tlie  deman<l  on  the  Treasury. 
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There  was  only  one  expedient  left  to  conserve  the  gold 
reserve  and  prevent  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  that 
was  to  borrow  gold  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  Congress,  which  was 
now  dominaterl  by  the  silver  argument  and  political  conspir- 
acies against  the  administration,  refused  to  give  the  Treasurer 
the  authority  to  issue  long  term  bonds.  The  administration 
then  turned  to  the  old  Resumption  Act  of  1875.  under  which 
Act  the  Treasurer  issued  bonds  without  special  authority.  This 
Act  provided  for  bonds  maturing  in  two  years  at  5  per  cent; 
fifteen  years  at  4^4  per  cent  and  thirty  years  at  4  per  cent; 
but  the  Act  as  originally  passed  was  only  intended  to  apply  to 
the  bond  issues  of  1870.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Act  of 
1870  was  only  meant  to  meet  the  immedijite  necessity  for  the 
purchase  of  gold  to  provide  for  specie  payments,  it  prevented 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  at  this  time. 

In  January,  lSf)4,  $ryn,00O,000  of  5  per  cent  two-year  bonds 
were  sold,  which  yielded  the  government  $58,660,917;  and  a 
second  series  in  November  of  tho  same  year  that  yielded 
$58,380,500.  Both  issues  were  sold  through  a  syndicate  and 
caused  a  storm  of  criticism  at  the  time.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  continued  presentation  of  legal  tender  notes  for  gold, 
though  the  amount  of  the  trcasurj"-  notes,  which  had  reached 
$156,000,000  in  1894,  was  now  fixed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
in  1894.  Muhleham  estimated  that  for  the  fii'st  issue  of  bonds 
made  in  1894,  $24,000,000  of  gold  acquired  by  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  was  drained  out  by  the  presentation  of  treasury  notes, 
so  that  the  Treasurer  in  the  end  had  only  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  bonds  in  gold  left  in  the  Treasury.  This  in 
turn  was  still  further  lowered  by  the  continued  drain.  In 
February,  1895,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  this  drain  by 
a  contract  with  the  H}'Tidicate  which  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  has  called 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  in  the  history  of 
finance."  For  the  4  per  cent  thirty  year  bonds  netting 
104.4946,  the  bankei*s  were  to  furnish  3,500,000  ounces  of  gold, 
of  which  not  less  than  one-half  should  be  secured  abroad.  The 
syndicate  further  agreed  to  accept  3  per  cent  bonds  payable  in 
gold,  reducing  the  interest  25  per  centj  but  Congress  refused  to 
accept  tho  terms  of  the  contract. 
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The  syndionto  at  first  suecoodcd  on  account  of  favorable 
trudo,  hut  Inter  with  a  number  of  adverse  conditions  and  thf 
difflrulty  of  controllint^  foreipi  exchange,  which  is  difficall. 
pvmi  under  tho  moNt  favorable  Hituation,  the  syndicate  failed. 
It  did,  however,  tide  the  United  States  Treasury  over  a  possible 
bankruptcy.  Tho  TrcnKurj''  was  forced  to  make  another  loan, 
but  in  order  to  avoi<l  (he  criliciHm  that  the  loan  was  under  the 
enntrol  of  bunking  interests,  the  loan  was  offered  at  popular 
subscription,  but  $40,000,000  of  the  $100,000,000  Mas  paid  for 
In  the  with<lrawul  of  gold  by  legal  tender  notes.  As  a  result 
tho  gold  reserves  continued  to  decrease;  and  in  the  summer  of 
IHOO,  the  bankers,  realizing  that  another  bond  Issue  might  be 
the  dotcrmining  factor  with  the  silver  campaign,  combined  with 
Iho  Treasurer  in  redeeniing  the  legal  tender  notes  in  gold.  This 
action,  together  with  the  country *8  disapproval  of  the  bimetallic 
stnudnrd  in  November,  1806.  caused  gold  which  had  been  hidden 
to  be  brought  out,  and  nu»re  important,  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
ftx>m  th©  Treasury  ceased  and  sound  national  credit  was 
ff^torwl. 

Forms  of  Indebtrdnrss.* — Modem  national  funded  debt  waa 
originally  issued  in  the  form  of  annuities  or,  as  more  commonly 
called,  stocks  {i.e.,  securities  of  perpetual  tenure).  Some  of 
these  issues  still  exist  in  Europe.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
well  known  writers  of  the  period  that  this  added  so  much  capi* 
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tal  and  as  lon^  as  the  holder  of  the  annuity  remained  a  citizen 
of  the  state,  the  state  was  not  impoverished.'  The  strongest 
argument  against  this  method  is,  that  the  interest  rate  on  a  loan 
cannot  be  adjusted  to  changing  market  conditions.  If  any 
attempt  is  made  to  purchase  it  on  the  market  the  price  is 
forced  to  a  higher  level.  Further,  as  the  price  of  money 
fall.s,  the  price  of  the  annuity  automatically  increases  in  the 
open  market.' 

The  first  change  from  the  earlier  uses  of  the  perpetual  an- 
nuity was  to  that  of  the  payment  of  the  perpetual  debt  at  the 
government's  will.  This  removed  the  earlier  objections  to  the 
criticism  mentioned  above.  Not  only  can  the  debt  thus  be 
refunded,  but  the  time  at  which  the  debt  can  be  paid  is  deter- 
mined by  the  borrowing  government  itself.  As  these  loans  are 
always  payable  at  par,  the  original  holder  never  suffers  any 
disadvantage,  except  the  surrendering  of  a  security  which 
may  have  an  advantage  over  securities  of  equal  value  in  a  par- 
ticular market.  The  British  consols,  which  can  be  paid  at  the 
option  of  the  government,  are  an  illustration  of  this  type  of 
loan. 

The  new  government  of  the  United  States  naturally  followed 
Europe-an  precedent  and  first  adopted  the  simple  form  of  per- 
petual bond  issues,  but  the  closeness  with  which  the  people  came 
in  contact  with  government  affairs  caused  them  to  think  of  the 
pajTuent  of  government  debt  in  the  same  light  as  the  payment 
of  their  own  obligations.  As  a  result^  they  favored  debt  pay- 
ment. And  under  the  Jackson  administration,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  modem  nations  a  national  debt  was  paid. 
The  change  came  gi-adually,  of  course,  though  the  persistency 
of  the  movement  was  apparent.  In  the  law  of  February  25, 
1862,  a  new  clause  was  introduced  known  as  the  "limited  op- 
tion," that  is,  the  debt  could  be  redeemed  after  a  certain  date, 
but  not  before,  at  the  option  of  the  government.  The  bond  also 
had  a  definite  maturity  date.  An  example  of  these  issues  was 
the   "five-twenties."     These  bonds  could  be  called  five  years 


T^roy-Beaulleu.  vol.  ii,  p.  100.  Traill  de  la  Science  Francis  (quoted 
from  Henry  C.  Adams,  Tubllc  Debts,  p.  151  >. 
'Henry  C.  Adams,  i^ubiic  Dehtg  (1892).  p.  152. 
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after  the  date  of  issue  and  were  due  in  twenty  years.*  Small 
use  has  been  made  of  this  form  of  contract  in  Europe  and  it 
has  been  particularly  known  as  the  American  method.  Having 
a  fixed  date  also  skives  the  Treasury  a  more  definite  basis  on 
which  to  adjust  its  finances. 

But  even  after  transition  to  the  terminable  form  of  loan, 
some  of  the  European  countries'  in  times  of  fn**?^*  economic 
strain  have  returned  to  the  issues  of  perpetual  bonds  as  they 
can  be  issued  with  less  strain  on  the  exchequer.  On  the  option 
features,  however,  the  perpetual  debt  can  Iw  funded  into  ter- 
minable securities.  This  enables  the  government  officials  to  fol- 
low the  policy  of  pa>'in(?  its  debts. 

Modem  finance  has  come  to  recognize  that  debt  payment  is 
the  soundest  method  of  public  financing.  This  is  justified,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  such  a  policy  exerts  a  temporiz- 
ing influence  upon  a  nation's  expenditures.  While  the  common 
belief  of  many  is  thai  the  British  War  Loans  have  no  termina- 
tion date,  and  thus  are  a  continuation  of  the  old  idea  of  per- 
petual debts,  a  careful  reading  of  the  loan  contract  shows  other- 
wise. Where  definite  maturity  dates  are  not  given,  definite 
provisions  are  provided  for  paying  off  the  obligation.  Other 
illustrations  of  pre-war  issues  are  the  German  Imperial  3  per 
cent  bonds  which  can  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  old  French  3  per  cent  rentes  which  like  all  the  old 
German  Imperial  bonds  have  no  maturity.  When  the  latter 
government  decides  to  cancel  any  part  of  an  issue,  they  are 
selected  by  drawings.  The  decision  of  the  government  in  the 
retiring  of  these  issues  depends  upon  the  current  surplus  in 
the  treasury. 

Other  forms  of  debt  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  the  debt 
obligations  of  national  governments  in  addition  to  the  funded 
debt  are:  current  accounts,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  currency 
notes,  treasury  bills,  scrip  warrants  and  other  forms  of  un- 
covered temporary  obligations.  These  vary  in  nomenclature 
among    the    various    countries,    though    they    ore    practically 

*]hld.,  p.  in2. 
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that  the  Uorernment  would  announce*  rtilvniittloD  ttrrius  In  1&24. 
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always  created  to  finance  temporary  indebtedness.'  In  peace 
times  debts  must  frequently  be  met  before  revenues  or  i&xea 
are  available,  and  temporary  indebtedness  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  is  assumed  until  this  income  is  due,  at  which  time 
the  debt  is  paid.  At  times  the  accumulation  of  these  temporary 
forms  of  indebtedness  becomes  sn  lar^e  that  a  nation  is  forced 
to  put  the  obligation  into  permanent  form.  This  more  often 
occurs  during  war  periods,  thouqfh  ostensibly  the  purpose  of 
the  original  issue  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  taxes, 
but  for  the  issuing  of  a  permanent  loan. 

Funds  are  needed  quickly  in  war  operations  and  a  nation 
cannot  wait  for  the  slower  processes  of  eflTectinpr  the  sale  of  the 
bonds.  Temporary  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  then  usually 
issued  and  retired  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issues.  Thus 
the  funds  received  from  war  bond  issues  will  often  be  used 
long  before  the  bonds  have  been  sold.  While  all  forms  of  tem- 
porary indebtedness  are  called  Certificates  of  Indebtedness, 
the  name  should  only  be  applied  to  the  instruments  technically 
meeting  their  requirements/ 

The  treasuiy  bills^  another  common  form  used  during  the 
recent  War,  were  issued  in  large  amounts  without  interest  but 
were  sold  at  a  discount.  Prior  to  the  War  these  were  sold  only 
to  financial  institutions,  but  with  tlie  atti-aetive  rates  offered 
during  the  recent  European  War,  a  wider  distribution  was 
scoured  for  some  of  the  issues.  After  March  1,  1918,  treasury 
bills  were  issued  at  a  fixed  discount  rate. 

Paper  money  issues  may  become  a  serious  incumbrance 
upon  a  nation.  Pollowin^  the  European  War,  an  abatement  of 
their  issue  was  ur^d.  The  year  1919  saw  a  more  positive  in- 
crease, but  a  slowing  up  began  in  most  countries  in  1920,  with 

'In  tbe  discussion  of  national  loans  no  particular  reference  has  been 
inutle  to  (Inatiiiir  indelitpdness.  as  the  iirevIniiH  disctisKion  of  this  type 
of  deht  is  thought  to  be  atU'tinate.  NeitJier  has  such  so-called  uncovered 
paper  tia  tlif*  TnlCed  Shilos  Notes  ("Kre<Mi backs")  of  the  Currency  Notes 
of  rirt'at  Brlfttin  (T'nder  Act  of  An»just  U,  1I»14>.  etc.,  been  referred  to. 
These  latter  furiiis  of  ohlijfatious  and  others  cannot  strictly  be  called 
Investments. 

'Jacob  H.  Hollander,  War  Borrrnring  (1919).  Professor  Hollander 
kIvpr  n  very  fiiU  and  complete  description  of  the  Issuance  of  these 
instruiiip'  8. 
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probflhljT  tli«  exception  of  Himba.  In  the  Utter  eouulij,  tbe 
cspteity  of  the  printing  prewei  teems  to  hsw  beea  the  oKly 
limitation  of  usae.  Germany*!  poUey  of  over-Hsae  of  both 
boodf  and  paper  money,  especially  of  the  laUer,  has  placed  a 
harden  apou  it  which  will  greatly  retard  its  return  to  a 
normal  financial  pontion.  The  experience  of  the  United  States 
with  the  green  back  iasaes  of  the  Civil  Wmr  period,  and  the 
added  cost  aIone»  in  the  sale  of  its  bfjods,  for  which  it  accepted 
greenbacks  in  payment  that  fell  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar,  is  a  iftriking  example  of  the  folly  of  this  method  of 
financing.  The  net  increased  cost  to  the  United  States  gor- 
vnmcnt  in  i«naing  grccnbackn  has  been  estimated  by  Wealey 
Mitchell  at  $528,400,000/  When  the  increased  costs  of  the 
Rnropean  War  as  well  as  its  aftermath'  can  be  calculated,  our 
own  Civil  War  experiences  in  this  country  will  seem  small  in 
comparison.  But  no  comparison  can  ever  be  made  with 
our  Civil  War  experiences,  because  of  government  interference 
and  control  of  pricc«  in  this  country  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  Huropcan  conflict  in  1917. 

In  the  Htudy  of  the  total  obligations,  as  far  as  paper  money 
is  conccn»cd»  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
•0-callcd  covered  or  partially  covered  and  the  uncovered  paper. 
The  Hritish  currency  notes  issued  during  the  War  arc  of  the 
former,  and  the  greenbacks  issued  during  the  Civil  War  the 
latter  t>iM!.  The  cover  of  these  notes  should  be,  partially  at 
least,  in  gold  and  in  other  securities.  The  ratio  of  gold  to 
other  socuriticH,  of  course,  determines  the  strength  of  the  notes. 
The  purpose  of  tlie  British  issue  was  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  gold  reserve  and  to  furnish  ample  currency,  thotigh  the 
government  did  later  use  these  notes  for  other  purposes.  They 
did  relieve  the  strain  in  the  first  months  and  gave  reassurance 
to  all  the  financial  markets  of  the  world  as  to  Great  Britain's 
ability  to  handle  its  financial  problems. 

It  has  been  held  tliat  covered  notes  should  not  be  eonflid- 


"Wwili'y  MltchHl.  Ttie  Coirt  of  Greenbackji  In  the  CIrtI  War,  J<mrm^ 
of  I'titititiU  t't^ntimit,  vul.  x,  1S07.  vp.  llTirKV 

Tin'  nftrr-wur  ntlJiiHtnioiitx  In  Kuropr.  Jt  mwM  lie  rempral»crcd, 
ttlll  to  |>rooi*Mi  lit  tbU  wrltlus  (Jaauary  1.  1021 1. 
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ered  a  part  of  the  obligations  of  a  nation*  This  must  depend 
on  how  large  this  cover  is,  and  how  able  the  nation  is  to  redeem 
these  notes  in  gold ;  for,  after  all,  the  ability  to  pay  gold  will 
indicate  a  nation's  ability  to  back  its  bond  issues.  With  un- 
covered paper  money  issues,  a  form  of  compulsory  loan  exists. 
These  issues  are  usually  made  without  interest,  are  payable  at 
demand  or  after  a  fixe<]  period,  and  usually  pass  as  legal  tender. 
Consequently  their  fluctuation  in  price  quickly  reflects  the 
credit  condition  of  the  country,  as  no  other  basis  of  connection 
exists.  If  the  issues  are  held  within  moderation  and  to  actual 
currency  needs,  they  are  of  value  in  steadying  the  market.  The 
former  greenbacks  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations. 
The  status  of  these  issues  has  been  changed  since  1900  with  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  fund  of  $150,000,000  which  is  available 
for  the  redemption  of  these  notes. 

Long  time  funded  debt  issued  for  commercial  purposes  by 
governments  under  war  strain,  or  other  great  emergencies, 
where  goods  are  sent  out  from  the  lending  country  cannot  be 
compared  with  loans  through  which  funds  are  taken  out,  with- 
out giving  any  direct  advantage  to  the  producing  facilities  of 
the  country.  The  purpose  of  indebtedness  advanced  through 
private  channels  to  foreign  cnuntries  is  practically  always  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  former — namely,  the  advancement 
or  selling  of  goods  to  the  borrowing  country.  The  larger  this 
private  credit  can  be  made  with  safety,  the  stronger  will  be 
the  international  financial  position  of  the  country.  At  the  close 
of  the  War  many  bankers  strongly  advocated  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  assumed  the  burden  of  advancing  credit  to 
Europe  to  purchase  goods  in  this  country.*  This,  the  United 
States  government  strongly  opposed.  Loans  for  food  stuffs  and 
other  commodities,  however,  were  made  to  neutral  countries, 
such  as  the  $30,000,000  loan  dated  August  1,  1919,  at  5^  per 
cent,  to  Switzerland. 

The  very  decided  advantage  accruing  to  the  country  lend- 
ing, is  the  checking  of  the  abnormal  flow  of  gold,  which  turns 
price  levels  topsy-turvy.    Had  the  United  States  government 


'Frank  A.  VanderUp,  What  Happened  in  Europe  <1&10>. 
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^tvmled  loans  in  the  "War  period  to  European  countries 
th«  Atlit^l  eause  would  have  been  much  harder  pressed  in  its 
rffbrts  to  obtain  war  materials  and  food  and  the  plethora  of 
ICi^ld  would  have  eventually  created  a  price  panic  in  the  ulti- 
lUHt^  reailjustinent.  Europe  would  have  been  so  utterly  drained 
uf  ^^>hl  that  it  is  questionable  whether  Europe  would  not  have 
totally  discnrdwl  the  gold  standard.  This  would  have  left  the 
Vnit<Hl  States  in  an  unfortunate  plight.  Henco  the  advantaff^ 
in  the  extension  of  credit  in  the  buyinj?  of  foreipi  bonds  reach 
far  U\vond  tlu»se  of  the  individual  purchases  of  these  l)onda. 

l*\irposes  of  issue  can  be  placed  into  the  two  broad  elassi- 
fteatiouH  of  productive  and  non-productive  purposes.  The  issue 
of  the  Panama  Canal  bonds  by  the  United  States  and  the  French 
loan  in  1907,  to  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  are  illus- 
trations of  productive  issues.  All  war  issnies  can  be  placed  in 
the  non-productive  list.  Usually  a  loan  offered  in  peace  times  in 
u  foreign  country  should  not  be  purchased  by  an  investor,  except- 
ing where  the  loan  is  for  productive  purposes,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  is  a  nation  warranted  in  making  a  loan  except  for  produc- 
tive purposes  during  a  peace  period. 

In  war  time  this  practice  must  often  be  swept  aside,  though 
the  advantage  to  which  a  nation  may  place  these  loans  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  past  loans  placed.  England  and 
France,  for  example,  placed  all  of  their  loans  prior  to  the  War 
internally.  This  clearly  reflected  the  strength  of  these  nations, 
in  absorbing  their  own  loans.  The  pajinent  of  indemnities  can 
ba  placed  in  the  same  category.  The  contrast  between  the  Chi- 
naw  indemnity  of  1901  and  the  French  indemnity  pajTnenta  of 
1871-1874  is  pertinent  to  the  point.  While  the  French  people 
under  the  burden  of  debt  seemed  stimulated  to  greater  thrift, 
the  Chinese  people  seemed  unable  to  rise  to  this  extraordinary 
need,  and  were  forced  to  go  abroad  to  secure  their  loan. 

The  other  purposes  for  which  national  loans  can  be  iasned 
arc  for  refunding,  consolidation,  or  conversion  of  existing  issues. 
In  times  of  war  emergency,  when  new  issues  must  constantly 
bt  put  out,  both  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  war  demands 
and  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  the  total  amount  of 
iaauea  at  one  time,  rates  will  be  placed  upon  subsequent  isroea. 
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in  order  to  secure  a  sale  of  the  issues,  as  with  the  Liberty  bond 
issues.  Consequently,  to  induce  purchasers,  the  first  issues  are 
usually  made  cnnvertible  into  latt-r  isvsues  at  higher  rates.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  option  dates  have  been  included  in  many  of 
the  bond  issues  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  "War,  as  in 
some  of  the  European  AVar  issues.  This  will  provide  for  the 
refunding  of  these  issues,  if  the  government  can  secure  an  ad- 
vantaKe  in  lower  rates  at  a  subsequent  date  or  period. 

The  sale  of  refunding  issues  by  national  governments  most 
be  looked  upon  askance,  excepting  where  bonds  fall  due  during  a 
period  of  war  emergency.  Their  issuance  is  usually  a  reflection, 
aa  with  the  refunding  of  all  civil  obligations,  of  the  financial 
weakness  of  the  government.  If  the  government  has  utilized  all 
of  its  nvailablc  funds  for  development,  thus  increasing  the  wealth 
and  productive  power  of  the  country,  the  story  is  quite  different 
and  the  refunding  is  legitimate.  But,  if  it  has  spent  large 
amounts  for  war  equipment,  etc.,  which  should  have  been 
obtained  from  taxes  and  revenues,  the  refunding  lacks  justifi- 
cation. 

Consolidations  of  issues  are  frequently  of  value,  in  the  sim- 
plification of  the  bond  issues,  in  securing  better  credit,  and 
especially  in  the  reduction  in  the  interest  rates  which  may  be 
secured.  One  of  the  best-known  examples  of  this  was  the  con- 
solidated issue  made  by  England  in  1888  of  the  British  Consols. 

Repudiation  and  Defalcation, — Since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  a  number  of  repudiations  of  national  bond  issues  have 
been  made.  Without  an  examination  of  the  final  outcome  of 
these  repudiations,  the  general  public  has  very  naturally 
assumed  that  large  losses  have  resulted.  To  the  contrary,  the 
losses  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  small,  as 
compared  to  the  losses  in  corporation  bonds  in  the  United 
States.*    A  number  of  repudiated  national  securities  which  were 


Thomas  W.  Lament  states  in  the  Annala  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  nufi  Social  Rcicnre  (rol.  IxixvlH.  7,Jarch.  1920.  p.  123)  that, 
according  to  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Forelen  Bondholders  In 
London  from  tlic  years  1S82  to  1911,  the  average  defalcation  each  year 
per  |!100  was  ^.31*.  This  compares  well  with  the  defaults  in  the  United 
States  in  fias  and  Electric  ComimDlea  of  $0.37,  railroads  of  11.84  and 
induistrlals  of  $2.07. 
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issued  prior  to  tliis  period  still  are  considered  as  representative 
of  foreign  bonds  by  the  larger  part  of  the  American  investing 
public.  As  already  stated,  there  has  been  no  necessity  for 
Americans  to  familiarize  themselves  with  either  foreign  national 
government  or  corporate  bonds.  More  surplus  funds  than  the 
United  States  citizens  possessed  were  needed  for  the  development 
of  state  and  private  enterprises.  Consequently,  the  net  yield 
upon  funds  invested  internally  was  larger  than  on  European  in- 
vestments. Capital  was  thus  imported  and  not  exported.  And 
as  with  any  people,  where  a  knowledge  of  complex  foreign  affairs 
is  not  a  necessity,  the  general  American  public  has  been  indif- 
ferent to  foreign  investment.  As  a  consequence,  extraordinarily 
few  facts  concerning  these  securities  arc  generally  known,  ex- 
cept by  a  very  few  banking  experts  dealing  in  foreign  bomls. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  that  repudiations  have  not 
taken  place,  for  they  have.  But  a  settlement  of  a  majority  of 
the  defaulted  obligations  has  ultimately  been  made»  though 
certain  individual  investors  have  suffered  heavy  losses.  Nations 
have  come  to  realize  fully  that  repudiation  results  in  a  serious 
crippling  of  credit,  A  nation  which  has  repudiated  an  obliga- 
tion, regardless  of  the  justification  for  doing  so,  is  either  entirely 
denied  any  further  credit  from  other  nations,  or  must  pay  ex- 
orbitant rates  for  what  funds  are  obtained.  A  nation's  private 
enterprises  suffer  even  more.  The  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial nations  have  come  to  regard  the  payment  of  national  debt 
as  so  important  that  they  have  used  coercion  in  forcing  payment 
from  small  nations  which  have  actually  repudiated,  or  attempted 
to  repudiate  an  obligation.' 

England's  foreign  investments  arc  probably  the  best  criteria 
of  the  losses  which  have  been  experienced  by  the  investors  in 
foreign  securities.  With  the  policy  of  combination  purchase 
subsequently  referred  to,  the  British  have  cut  their  loMei  to 
an  astonishingly  small  figure.'  Not  infrequently  a  temporary 
collapse  has  taken  place,  but  with  an  eventual  recovery  and  full 


*Tlie  8etrlcmeDt  of  the  Veoexuela  tndebtnlD^ss  Id  1903  with  the 
•IfnlDK  of  the  jirotocol  at  WaablDRton  as  a  reault  of  the  default  In  1901 
Ifl  a  food  niuMralton. 

"iDlercetinfr  data  are  irlven  on  thme  experienrea  throughout  C  K. 
BobaoD'a  book  od  Th<  Export  of  Capital  (Loudou.  1014). 
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payment  of  obligations.  Where  individual  purchasers  have  held 
securities,  such  as  the  early  Argentine  bonds,  and  have  had  to 
wait  for  their  payment,  the  burden  of  carrying  them  has  been 
coHtly.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  obviated  by  the  wide  dis- 
tribution whicJi  ean  be  effected  by  large  purchases  through 
tnistee  organiKations.  Temporary  holding  up  of  payments 
under  this  form  of  buying  can  be  carried  without  the  penalizing 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  individual  investor.  This  is  car- 
rying the  principle  of  diversification  to  a  more  complete  extent. 
It  should  be  adopted  in  greater  part  at  least  for  all  small  in- 
vestors. This  would  not,  of  course,  apply  where  the  purchaser 
of  stock  desires  to  assume  the  risk  of  cntreprenuership  and  its 
possible  gains.  This  is,  however,  a  speculative  and  not  an  in- 
vestment risk. 

The  causes  of  state  defalcation  have  long  been  attributed  by 
the  general  public  solely  to  political  difficulties.  "While  political 
causes  of  repudiation  are  the  most  difRoult  to  cope  with,  external 
obligations  repudiated  for  political  reasons,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  have  been  met  when  the  repudiating  government 
has  regained  its  equilibrium.  A  number  of  the  repudiationH 
attributed  to  political  causes  have  been  due  to  economic  reasons, 
though  they  have  been  as  frequently  a  combination  of  both.  But, 
as  was  strongly  maintained  in  an  earlier  chapter,  economic  pres- 
sure tends  to  foment  dissatisfaction  with  existing  governments, 
or  legal  subterfuges  are  created  to  relieve  economic  pressure. 
Russia  is  today  the  only  country  which  for  purely  political 
reasons  has  wilfully  rejected  the  obligations  created  under  the 
monarchy.  Whether  Sonetism  maintains  or  is  replaced,  the 
government  in  power,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  place,  must  eventually 
pay.  The  effect  of  non-payment  by  a  nation  is  too  costly  upon 
its  credit. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  governments  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  been  one  of  indefinite  postponement 
or  indifference  to  their  obligations.  Reluctance  or  indifference 
of  payment  has  no  doubt  been  aggravated  by  the  ill-fated  ex- 
perience of  the  projects  for  which  some  of  these  obligations  were 
assumed.  Honduras,  whose  external  loan  has  been  defaulted 
since  1873,  is  an  illustration.     Funds  in  this  case  were  raised 
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for  the  purpose  of  building  the  Interoceanic  Railroad.  The 
failure  of  the  nefarious  affair  is  more  attributable  to  the  hi|?h- 
handed  robbery  of  certain  American  and  Enf^lisb  promoters 
than  to  tlie  fault  of  the  Honduras  government.'  Ecquador's 
more  recent  default  of  its  4  per  cent  Salt  Bonds  and  of  the  two 
guaranteed  railroad  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway* 
can  more  justly  be  laid  to  political  causes.  Repeated  requests 
have  been  made  by  the  State  Department  for  a  settlement,  and 
pajTnents  are  now  beinp  made  on  the  installment  plan.  The 
default  of  issues  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  were  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  political  influences  and  gross  neglect,  more  to  the 
latter,  however,  than  the  former.  Mexico  has  never  offered  any 
direct  repudiation,  but  since  1914  has  continually  corae  for- 
ward with  the  plea  that  it  was  unable  to  meet  the  obligation, 
but  would  resume  payments  as  soon  as  normal  conditions 
return. 

Brazirs  inability  in  1913  and  1914  to  meet  the  interest  on 
its  bonds  was  entirely  due  to  economic  causes.  "Wifli  the  severe 
business  depression  and  the  keen  competition  developed  by  the 
Strait  Settlements,  rubber  plantations,  and  other  regions  of  the  ■ 
Far  East,  the  price  of  rubber  fell  to  low  levels.  As  Brazil  must 
use  rubber,  one  of  its  chief  exports,  to  meet  its  obligations,  this 
fall  in  the  price  of  rubber  prevented  it  from  pajnng  the  inter- 
est charges  of  its  bonds  on  August  1,  1914.  Another  difficulty 
at  this  time  affecting  all  markets  was  the  war  development  in 
Europe.  A  plan  was  formulated  by  English  capitalists  for  the 
funding  of  interest  charges  for  three  years  at  5  per  cent.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  payments  were  resumed.  Brazil  has  been 
passing  through  an  over-developed  period  much  the  same  as  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  did  in  their  early  career. 

Considerable  blame  must  be  placotl  upon  the  underwriters 
who  furnished  capital  to  these  ennntries  without  making  ade- 
quate examinations  of  their  early  experiettees  in  financing. 
The  temptation  of  the  enormous  gains  could  not  be  re8ifted« 

"Hartley  WUhrr«.  International  F*nanrr  (1910) .  chap.  tI  In  this 
chapter  will  I>^  fouml  n  fihort  nkofrh  of  ihU  et'l''«<1<' 

Tho  last  avalluhle  reimrt  sbowHl  ttie  aiuouut  of  these  honda  for  thla 
railroad  to  Ik?:  ri.:;4r»,!trA  »ta  Prl<tr  Men*  and  |H.210A)00.  5%  Ftwt 
Uortffage  Bouds,  to^vtber  wUU  Interest. 
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and  sound  financial  investigations  were  thrown  to  the  four 
winds.  Resources  of  the  country  were  often  inadequate,  and 
the  treasury  of  the  country  overburdened  with  a  debt  which 
it  was  impossible  to  carry.  As  long  as  the  debts  of  the  future 
in  the  strong  Latin-American  nations  to  the  south  do  not  over- 
reach the  ability  of  their  resources  to  pay  for  their  obligations, 
there  is  no  more  likelihood  of  default  than  there  is  with  the 
United  States.  The  former  defaults  of  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  clearly  resulted  from  an  over-development  and  a  eon- 
sequent  inability  to  pay.  While  it  is  true  that  revolution  was 
the  cause  which  brought  these  conditions  to  an  immcrliate  crisis 
in  Argentina,  tho  deeper-seated  causes  of  these  insurrections 
were  economic. 

Foreign  Investment  Tnisis. — As  far  as  national  control 
entei-s  into  the  control  of  international  financial  affairs,  this  can 
best  be  secured  by  large  corporations  or  investment  trusts  pur- 
chasing foreign  securities.  The  method  followed  by  such  Eng- 
lish organizations,*  known  as  investment  trusts,  is  to  issue  their 
own  notes  or  bonds  against  these  securities.  In  this  way  they 
can  obtain  not  only  larger  holdings,  but  secure  more  favorable 
terms ;  and  with  the  large  amounts  of  their  funds  they  can  pro- 
vide the  diversification  essential  in  distributing  risk  and  thus 
secure  greater  safety  for  the  security  holders.  The  possibilities 
in  reduction  of  risk  under  this  type  of  diversification  are  almost 
unlimited.  The  purchases  of  these  trusts  are  not  confined  to 
civil  obligations,  for  some  buy  nothing  but  corporate  securities. 
This  protection  has  been  effectively  accomplished  by  national 
organizations  of  security  holders.  The  Corporation  of  Foreign 
Bondholders  in  England,  organized  in  1868,  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  these  organizations.  Under  the  present  Incorporation 
Act  the  representation  on  its  council  is  composed  of  six  members 
chosen  by  the  Central  Bankers'  Association,  six  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  other  nine  by  the  Council  as 


».\ccor(linR  to  Hie  Sfnek  Ert^hnnfie  TntelUffence.  1019.  there  are  ap- 
proilmatcly  fmir  hnnire*!  of  Ihes*'  oriiflnlzations.  As  Albert  W.  KImber 
points  nut  in  his  book  on  Foreipu  (lovprnment  Securities  (p.  114)  (he 
capnaUxatimi  of  th<*  Rritish  Tnvoslment  Trusts  is  not  as  a  rule  larjre. 
Neitlit?r  do*^R  it  nerpssnrlly  netd  to  be  very  large  to  secure  a  considerable 
diver&15catloD  In  iDvestmeots. 
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a  whole.  This  Council  both  looks  after  the  protection  of  \U 
secnrity  holders  and  gathers  data  concerning  the  securities  held. 
In  case  of  default,  difficulties  or  injustices  to  particular  secu- 
rity holders,  this  organization  makes  representations  in  the  behalf 
of  the  security  holders  affected.  It  has  made  adjustments  which 
total  nearly  five  billion  dollars.  France  and  Ilolland  both  have 
similar  forms  of  organizations.  The  Investment  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  also  has  a  permanent  committee  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Securities,  which  purports  to  perform 
a  similar  service  for  the  American  foreign  security  holders.' 

The  foreign  financial  relationships  of  the  United  States  arc 
still  too  new  to  effect  a  very  large  immediate  development  of 
this  method  of  bond  purchasing.  It  does  not  have  the  tangible 
appeal  demanded  by  the  average  American  investor.  National 
development  in  investment  buying  has  not  yet  reached  that 
stage  in  its  evolution.  Machinery,  however,  for  foreign  invest- 
ment has  been  created  by  which  institutions  can  be  provided  to 
carry  on  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  English  Investmeint 
Trusts.  Nee^lless  to  say,  institutions  of  this  character  most  be 
ereated  which  can  absorb  large  funded  obligations  if  the  United 
States  is  to  take  over  its  permanent  share  of  foreign  trade.* 

The  so-called  Edge  Act,  though  primarily  created  for  foreign 
trade  purposes,  provides  for  the  corporations  organized  under 
the  act  to  deal  in  foreign  securities.  Any  five  or  more  individ- 
uals with  A  minimum  of  $2,000,000  in  capital  can  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  trade.  The  organization  must  bo 
under  the  control  of  United  States  citizens  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  government.  Included  in  the  provisions  is  the 
power  to  accept  foreign  securities  which  may  be  used  as  security 
for  the  issue  of  the  corporation's  own  debentures.  The  act  fur- 
ther provides  that  these  corporations  can  invest  in  other  eor- 
porations  engaged  in  international  trade  to  the  extent  of  10 
p^r  cent  of  their  own  capital  stock  and  surplus,  and  in  b&nk- 


'Invoiitment  Bnnkera'  Assorlatlnn  of  America.  Bulletin.  July  ID,  1919. 

"The  Anierlcuu  KurelKii  Secnrltle»  Cor|H>ratlon  duriuK  the  war  d»m- 
onalrated  th**  ahiltty  of  an  American  otKunlzation  to  [>err(>rni  tbla  fuD**- 
lion.  It  waft  oncaiilMHi  with  a  capital  atoek  of  $1(MHX».<¥>0.  Acaltuit 
Mcurltli-«  pletlKetl  hy  the  French  Oovernnieut  it  mid  in  lOlfl  lU  3  year 
0%  <Jold  Note*  which  were  paid  at  maturity  to  the  amount  of  9^JBO0j0O0. 
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ing  corporations  lo  15  per  cent  of  their  capital  stock  and 
surplus. 

The  powers  conveyed  under  this  act,  however,  were  not  pri- 
marily supposed  to  serve  the  functions  of  investment  organiza- 
tion, but  to  fuiTiish  the  machinery  for  the  current  financing 
of  foreign  trade.  The  institutions  which  can  be  organized  under 
some  of  the  state  laws  will  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements, 

A  broader  Federal  law  providing  for  this  particular  need 
would^  however,  work  mucli  more  effectively. 

The  American  Market  for  Foreign  Srcxirities. — American  in- 
ternational bankei-s  are  generally  agreed  that  if  this  country  is 
to  linvo  an  uninterrupted  growth  in  the  future,  a  foreign  secu- 
rity market  must  be  developed  in  this  country.  The  position 
held  by  the  United  States  during  the  War  can  be  maintiiined 
only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  present  credit  and  extension  of 
additional  credit.  Prior  to  the  War  the  export  of  goods  was 
normally  greater  than  the  import  of  goods.  This  balance  was 
offset  by  our  payment  of  large  interest  charges,  freight  charges 
and  other  services  and  payments  to  Europe.  At  the  present 
writing  the  reverse  sitxiation  which  developed  during  the  War 
still  prevails,  and  credit  is  needed  elsewhere  to  pay  these  bal- 
ances. To  retain  this  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
our  investment  in  foreign  securities. 

The  depreciated  exchange  rates,  also  existing  at  this  writ- 
ing, in  many  foreign  countries,  cannot  be  restored  to  normal, 
until  more  complete  credit  facilities  are  made  possible  to  these 
countries.  In  the  long  run,  the  country  possessing  the  advantage 
in  the  exchange  rate  suffers  as  much  as  the  country  with  the 
depreciated  exchange  rate.  If  depreciated  exchange  rates  long 
continue,  American  trade  will  confront  increasing  difficulties, 
as  each  point  in  the  decrease  of  the  exchange  rate  means  a  rela- 
tively larger  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
with  the  depreciated  rate.  Consequently,  the  more  rapidly 
exchange  rates  can  be  brought  back  toward  normal,  that  much 
sooner  healthy  trade  relationship  can  be  established  with  Europe. 
Even  in  a  less  severe  slump  in  exchange  rates,  the  same  forces 
tend  to  operate,  and  only  when  normal  balances  in  trade  are 
re-established  will  these  rates  be  restored.    While  these  countries 
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even  under  these  severe  handicaps  will  eventually  recover,  the 
process  is  painfully  slow,  and  the  advantage  to  our  own  indus- 
tries, arising  out  of  these  peculiar  conditions,  will  be  lost. 

As  industries  in  our  country  during  the  next  half  century 
will  far  exceed  their  markets,  if  not  handicapped  by  financial 
diflSculties,  it  behooves  the  nation  to  take  some  forethought  of 
this  situation.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  new  and  broader 
markets  to  dispose  of  these  products.  And  broader  markets  will 
tend  also  to  give  greater  stabilization  to  industry.  All  the  lead- 
ing European  nations  are  now  perfecting  far-reaching  plans  to 
re-establish  themselves  in  their  old  and  new  foreign  markets,  so 
that  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions  they  will  be  in  control 
of  these  markets.  Further,  "trade  always  follows  the  invest- 
ment in  a  foreign  country.*'  "Without  markets  industry  is 
destitute;  and  without  foreign  investment,  foreign  markets  are 
not  to  be  had.  The  alternative  is  to  lend  our  money  to  other 
nations.  .  .  .  "*  Unless  this  can  be  done,  as  this  same  author 
suggests,  we  will  be  undersold  in  foreign  markets.  As  long  as 
our  own  markets  can  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  country's 
production  of  goods,  this  latter  statement  need  not  be  given  very 
serious  consideration — but  if  it  cannot,  then  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive for  us. 

The  position  which  the  United  States  occupied  in  the  pre- 
war period  is  best  illustrated  by  the  ratio  of  its  foreign  security 
holdings.  Out  of  approximately  2,200  securities  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  on  January  1,  1914,  there  were  14  for- 
eign issues,  whereas  the  foreign  securities  listed  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  were  approximately  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
listings  and  on  the  Paris  Bourse  40  per  cent.  The  total  listed 
and  unlisted  foreign  loans  in  this  country  are  now  slightly  over 
the  half  hundred  mark.  This  includes  some  of  the  short  dura- 
tion issues,  though  it  does  not  include  the  loans  advanced  by 
the  government.  It  is  evident  that  relative  to  the  holdings  of 
the  leading  European  countries,  foreign  security  holdings  in 
the  United  States  are  still  small. 


Uames  Sheldon.  The  Need  for  American  Investment  in  Foreign  Se- 
cnrities,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  vol.  Ixxxvili  (March,  1920). 
p.  119. 
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The  advantages  of  well-selected  foreign  government  securities 
will  give  unusual  diversification  to  the  holders'  investments.  It 
is  now  common  knowledge  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Great 
Britain's  ability  to  adjust  itself  so  rapidly  to  the  financial 
demnnds  of  war  was  the  great  diversification  of  its  invest- 
ments, With  the  great  holdings  in  American  securities,  Great 
Britain  was  able  to  mobilize,  and  sell  back ;  consequently  it  not 
only  secured  immediate  credit^  but  instilled  great  confidence  by 
its  ability  to  handle  financial  problems.  While,  as  stated  in 
chapter  two  of  this  book,  large  diversification  in  foreign  hold- 
ings is  more  important  to  small  European  countries  than  to  our 
own  because  of  our  great  geographical  area,  holdings  in  other 
countries  during  a  war,  would  be  a  decided  asset. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  market  to  absorb  foreign 
securities  no  question  need  now  be  raised.  Neither  can  any 
question  be  raised  as  to  the  necessity  of  future  investment  in 
foreign  holdings  to  protect  our  own  markets.  For,  if  markets 
are  not  maintained,  industry  is  checked — earnings  fall  off  and 
savings  with  which  investments  are  made  possible,  correspond- 
ingly slow  up.  With  the  ability  to  buy  and  the  need  and  desir- 
ability for  the  purchase  of  foreign  securities,  the  market  is  ripe 
for  development.  If  in  1920  we  had  po.ssessed  greater  familiar- 
ity with  some  nf  the  foreign  markets,  the  distribution  of  foreign 
securities  would  have  been  even  much  larger.  But  without  doubf 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  see  a  very  substantial  hold- 
ing in  both  foreign  government  and  foreign  corporate  bonds. 

Price  of  Government  Bonds. — The  net  yield  of  government 
bonds  directly  reflects  the  credit  of  the  issuing  country.  Pecu- 
liar conditions,  such  as  the  market  for  the  United  States  2  per 
cent  bonds  or  the  temporary  market  of  the  British  Consols  in  the 
nineties,  may  create  an  artificial  market.  Prices  under  these 
conditions  would  obviously  not  reveal  the  true  credit  of  the 
i.ssuing  nation,  though  a  comparative  study  of  the  prices  them- 
selves will,  over  long  periods,  reflect  the  strength  of  the  national 
credit.  Occasionally  the  market  of  a  national  government  bond 
ivill  be  absurdly  out  of  line  with  the  nation's  credit,  but  this  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Shifting  price  levels  will  always  have  an  immediate  effect  on 
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the  price  of  pfoveniment  bondB.  While  this  effect  may  only  be 
fractional  on  low-yield  g^overmnent  bonds,  it  is  comparatively  as 
ffreat  an  with  other  hi^h-grade  bonds.  The  long  downward 
trend  of  bonds  of  all  first  power  European  countries  after  1898, 
even  after  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  in  the  nominal 
rates,  was  due,  as  previously  stated,  to  the  world-wide  increase 
in  price  IcveU/  Adverse  political  agitations  may  for  a  time 
depress  prices,  but  they  will  not  continue  to  do  so  very  long. 
This  is  illustrated  in  all  the  experiences  of  the  English,  French, 
and  German  bond  prices  during  the  past  century.' 

War  will  always  depress  the  price  of  government  securities 
regardless  of  a  nation's  strength,  though  the  country's  credit 
may  be  in  no  way  impaired.  Military  successes  or  reverses  will 
on  the  other  hand  always  have  an  effective  influence  in  forcing  a 
price  change,  especially  among  the  weaker  nations.  Where  the 
nation  has  been  so  markedly  defcate<l  as  have  certain  European 
countries  in  the  recent  War,  the  national  credit  is  so  impaired 
as  to  force  the  prices  of  the  securities  of  these  governments  below 
their  uctual  value.  But  when  the  only  guarantee  of  a  govem- 
nient  is  its  will  to  pay,  values  must  be  viewed  from  other  than 
the  financial  ability  to  pay.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the 
prices  of  the  securities  of  strong  national  governments,  will  show 
less  fluctuation  than  in  any  other  class  of  securities. 

Money  market  changes  of  two  or  more  foreign  countries  will 
imm<^<lintcly  reflet-t  themselves  in  the  securities  of  these  govem- 
mcntH.  These  changes  in  the  normal  rates  for  money  are  wmally 
temporary,  and  result  only  in  short  speculative  swings.  Again 
the  gctiernl  discussions  on  markets  and  prices  in  the  previous 
chnptcrs  are  applicable  here. 

M'nItiHl  Stat(^.  yaiional  Monetary  CommUniim,  Senate  Document, 
No.  ri70,  PP   2TH.2S2. 

n'liomnii  W.  Ijimnnt.  Forrign  Oovrmmenf  Bandit,  AnnaU  of  Amer^ 
tcnn  Atadcfny  of  PolUioal  and  Social  ficfoicv,  voL  izxxvlH.  (March, 
1020),  p.  122. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CATALOGUE  DESCRIPTION   OF  TEE   MORE 
IMPORTANT  BONDS 

[A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  bonds  followed  by  a   (*) 
will  be  found  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.] 

Adjufiimmt  BtiinlH. — Tlutie  bonds,  of  wlilch  very  f^w  are  outstanding, 

have  been   Issued   !ii   nillroatl   reorganizations,   for  the  iiiirpose  of   re- 

ndjuatinc   the  ohl   fuiukxl  debt;    (i.  r.  bonded  debt),  usually  for  the 

liurpose  of  sailJut;  it  down. 

Anticipation  Tax  Warrants. —  (See  Revenue  Bonds). 

Anscntcd  Bond*. — Whon  nn  effort  is  made  to  reorcanlKe  a  road,  It  may 

be  necessary   to  Hubinit  a  plan  askhij;  for  coneeHsluns  from  the  boud- 

holdera.     If  tUey   assfiit,  the  Ijorida  or  note's  ure  sent  lo  tlie  dcHlj^nated 

depository,  und  (his  condition  is  stumped  on  the  bond,     {These  Bonds 

are  freiinently  colled   Stampe*!   Bonds.)      The  bonds  are   then  trana- 

fcrrcHl,  aubject  to  these  new  eondltionH. 

Assumed   Konds. — Wtien  a  corporniion   purchases  another  corjKiratloa 

and  unrecs  lo  pay  the  ijritidpul  and  interest  of  the  latter  corimratlon's 

bondt^,  ttie»e  bonds  are  called  AHsunied   Uunds.     If  thet«e  bonds  have  a 

siteeiflc  lien,  this  lUn    maintains,  and   any  loss  of  identity  of  the  old 

company  does  not  aCfect  the  value  of  the  bonds. 

Blanket   Mortgagei. — Mortpases   is»ue<l   as  security   on   one   debt   and 

secured  hy  a  number  of  separate  properties,  or  a  group  of  properties, 

are  termed  blanket   niortKHKes.     They   are  ehwely   akin   to  the  general 

mort^OKes,  and  the  two  terms  are  not  Infreiiuenlly  nse<l  hiterchanKeably. 

If,  however,  accurate  techntoul  distinctions  are  adhered  to,  a  difference 

should  Ik?  made  tietween  these  two  uiortKHKes. 

General  mortgages  cover  differont  p'''>pi*rtie«,  but  are  managed  and 
operatcfl  as  a  unit  under  the  control  of  one  corporation.  Blanket 
mortgages  may  be  jilaced  as  they  generally  are,  on  several  properties 
that  are  wholly  unrelated. 

Bovu^  Bonds. — The  strictly  bonus  bond  Is  an  old  form,  which  was 
issueil  to  cor|]oration  promoters,  or  sold  by  a  municipality  to  pay  pro- 
moters of  an  ontpri>rise  who  established  an  industry  within  Its  borders. 
Hridfjr  Bondn. — ^These  bonds  are  issued  both  by  mnnloIpallHe.s  and 
private  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  large  bridge  structures. 

875 
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Wb^re  th«  Btnicnirc  U  rety  Urce.  or  U  to  be  OMd  br  sfreral  irctemi, 
rsUroAds  nsiullsr  organise  a  aepirate  compaoj  for  the  pnrpoa»  of 
fhninriiig  It,  Id  tome  case*,  as  In  the  orsanliatlon  oC  wharf  or  ter- 
minal oompanieB,  the  compaor  is  forced  to  avoid  tbe  "after  acqolred 
propertj  clause"  In  the  mortgage  to  secure  stiffldent  funds,  and  this 
fact  neoeasitates  the  orsanizatlon  of  the  seiMtrate  companr. 
CctJchle  B<md$. — A  bond  which  has  In  the  Instrnmeiit  a  claose  prortd- 
Inc  for  the  retirement  of  the  bond  before  lis  maturity  is  a  Callable 
Bond.  This  clause  mar  sl^e  tbe  prlTSlcge  of  calling  the  bond  In  whole 
or  part  or  l»oth.  When  a  call  bos  been  made  for  an  Issue  of  bonds,  the 
Interest  ceases  st  the  dealgnsted  date  of  retirement.  If  tbe  corporation 
has  compiled  with  all  tbe  legal  reiiuirements  of  notification,  tbe  se- 
rnrlty  bolder  can  claim  no  further  interest  if  he  neglects  to  surrender 
bis  bond  00  lis  due  date. 

Cor  Tru$i  Bond*  (•).— Wben  the  Equtpment  Assodatlon  (organised 
for  the  pur|>OKe  of  fluoucing  the  rflilrnad's  c^iuipnieDt  needs)  leasee  tbe 
equipment  to  the  railroad  and  the  lease  itself  is  used  as  a  direct  secarity 
for  the  obligation,  the  bonds  are  termed  Car  Trust  Bonds,  as  dle- 
ttogtdsbed  from  tbe  Car  Trust  Certificates  which  represent  certifl- 
eates  of  partldiuitlun  in  tbe  Association.  In  the  Issuance  of  Car  Trust 
Bonds,  the  lease  of  the  etjulpmeut  securing  tbe  boudii  is  assigned  to 
a  trustee  and  tbe  bonds  as  already  stated  are  issued  against  this 
wcorltjr. 

C9r  Tmti  Certificate*  or  yotca  <•).— These  certificates  are  issued  by 
aqnlpment  associations,  corporations  or  indlviduala  which  lease  equip- 
Mcot  to  railroads  with  tbe  coniract  In  the  lease  providing  for  the  pay- 
Bwnt  of  the  oblii^ation  with  the  payment  uf  the  lease.  As  tbe  lease  to 
paid  annually,  or  semi-annually,  the  payment  to  the  purchasers  is  nsoatly 
ttsde  in  serial  form.  Few  o(  thf^se  ol'Ugatlonit  are  retired  by  means  of 
He  use  of  a  slukiu};  fund  ]>ruviNloD.  Formerly,  hullvidnal  warrants 
issued  covcrlnK  the  payments  of  tbe  seftarate  rentals;  tfals  is  no 
considered  necessary,  as  tbej*  are  fully  covered  in  the  lease. 
frer  a  more  complete  discussion  see  Chapter  ou  Railroad  Kquipmenta.) 
C^ffHtoile'S  of  Beneficial  Interest. — These  securities,  strictly  speaking, 
ve  WKetvly  a  nurflirtcatlon  or  form  of  the  Collateral  Trust  Honds.  Cer- 
^■ttf  of  Benefii-'lal  Interetit  have  been  used  chiefly  in  acquiring 
of  corpurations  with  a  minimum  exr>t*ndilure  of  money.  The 
of  tbe  cori>orailon  to  be  controlled  is  deponlt^d  with  a  rottDg 
gad  tbe  Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest  are  Issued  against  tbe 
stock,  the  security  of  the  certificates  depending  upon  tbe 
earnings  uf  the  coriwratlou. 
its  of  Indrbtednctfi. — A  certlflcate  of  Indebtedness  represeota  a 
debt  of  a  municipal  roriK»rutlun.  wbloh  Is  drawn  up  In  naore 
Urm  than  the  promissory  note.  Whrre  tbe  loon  Is  a  lanre 
^df  smaller  dcuumlnations  are  often  issued  agulnat  this  Indebt- 


edness.  If  defanlts  In  payments  take  place  the  holder  may  ask  for 
receivership.     (See  Town  Warrants.) 

City  and  Totcn  Bonds  (•). —  (See  Text  for  dlBcusslon  of  these  issues.) 
CoHafcrat  and  Participating  Bond*.— (See  Partldpatlug  Bonds  and 
CoUftleral  Bonds.) 

Collateral  Income  Bonds. — The  principal  of  these  bonds  Is  secured  hy 
collateral  paper  (see  Coliateral  TruHt  Hondn)  and  the  interest  payments 
arc  dependent  upon  earnings.     (See  Income  Bonds.) 

Collateral  Uoriftage  Bond*. — These  Bonds  are  secured  by  collateral 
paper  which,  in  turn,  is  directly  secured  by  a  mortgage  Hen.  (See  Col- 
lateral Trust  Bonds.) 

Collateral  Notes.— These  Beeiirltfcs  hare  the  same  charafiteristlcs  as  col- 
lateral trust  liuods  except  in  so  far  as  notes  differ  from  bonds.  (See. 
Collateral  Trust  Bonds.)* 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds.— The  collateral  trust  bonds,  are  those  bonds 
which  are  secured  by  other  cotlatcrul  securities  (bonds  or  stocks). 
Tbese  collateral  securititis  may  he  the  securities  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany, Its  subsidiaries,  or  the  securities  of  other  companies.  Hypothe- 
cated securities  of  comjianies,  foreiKa  to  the  issuing  corporation,  other 
thJu^a  being  equal,  are  the  most  desirable  form  of  collateral  security. 
Where  the  jssulug  conipatiy  has  hud  the  privilege  of  substituting  other 
collateral  of  ecpial  value  and  the  deed  of  trust  has  been  badly  draivn 
up,  the  holder  of  the  security  has  Ultle  protection.  This  fault  has  been 
a  not  uueomniou  weakness,  of  an  utherwine  desirable  collateral  trust 
bond.  Wlieu  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed  have  been  approved,  unless  an 
examination  of  the  issuing  onrporalkm  and  the  corporation  whose  se- 
curities have  been  hypothecated  «in  be  made.  It  Is  of  little  use  to 
examine  the  secnrlly  further  for  a  conservative  Investment.' 

Collateral  securities  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  railroad 
financing,  since  the  original  issue  of  the  I'nlon  Pacific  in  1ST9.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  use  of  collaterals  was  the  favorite  method  of 
financing.  The  separate  state  jurisdictions  forced  the  organization  of 
separate  companies  wlthiu  each  state.  These  companies  could  not  often 
market  their  own  securities,  and  the  parent  company  was  compelled  to 
take  the  securities  of  these  subsidiaries  and  use  them  as  security  for  its 
own  issues. 

Since  1897,  collateral  trust  bonds  have  been  used  In  the  financing 
of  the  holding  comxjany.*  This  form  has  a  declde<l  advantage  to  the 
corjHjratlon  in  the  readiness,  as  fomt>ared  to  other  beads,  with  which  the 
bonds  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  bonds  or  stocks  securing  the  debt  can  bo 


I 


*Thomas  Warner  Mitchell,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  zx, 
1906,  pp.  44^-407.  (This  is  the  best  single  article  on  Itailroad  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds.) 

"W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroads,  Finance  and  Organization,  pp.  143-156. 
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sold.  The  corporation  also  has  the  advantage*  If  provided  In  the  trust 
deed,  of  substituting  the  underlying  collateral.  This  privilege  has  been 
particularly  abused  In  real  estate  bonds.  There  is  also  a  temptation  for 
the  corporation  to  use  Its  collateral  holdings  for  speculative  purposes, 
and  a  good  many  holders  of  these  securities  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
through  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  corporations  to  enrich  themselves. 
To  safeguard  against  this,  no  exchange  of  collateral  should  be  allowed 
except  by  very  specific  regulation  given  in  the  trust  deed. 

Distinction  Is  seldom  made  between  a  collateral  mortgage  secured 
by  stocks  and  one  secured  by  bonds.  Even  conservative  investors,  who 
would  never  buy  stocks,  purchase  collateral  issues  secured  by  the  weak- 
est stock.  As  a  speculative  purchase,  these  issues  are  very  desirable. 
Collateral  bonds  secured  by  stocks  will  not  only  fiuctuate  more  widely  in 
sympathy  with  the  stocks  securing  them,  but  they  are  very  much  more 
sensitive  to  market  changes.  If  the  collateral  bonds  are  used  as  a 
means  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt,  or  are  secured  by  such  of  the  com- 
pany's own  securities  as  could  not  be  marketed  and  were  later  used  as 
collateral,  they  are  fraught  with  possible  weaknesses. 

Consolidated  Bonds. —  (See  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

Consolidated  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. — (See  Consolidated  Bonds, 
also  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

Consolidated  First  Mortgages. — (See  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds.) 
These  bonds  are  based  on  a  first  mortgage  on  all  properties  which  have 
been  consolidated.  Other  mortgages  may  exist  on  the  separate  prop- 
erties, but  this  is  the  first  issue  on  the  combined  properties. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds. — ^The  title  of  many  bonds  having  this 
prefix  does  not  always  convey  what  the  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
Consolidated  mortgage  bonds  are  used  in  two  quite  distinct  meanings. 
Strictly  speaking,  consolidated  mortgages  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
all  the  properties  of  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies  which  have 
been  consolidated.  A  second  use  of  the  consolidated  mortgage  bond  is 
in  the  issuance  of  bonds  to  consolidate  a  number  of  Issues,  coming  due 
at  some  future  date,  on  separate  properties  already  consolidated  under 
one  organization.  Provision  in  such  a  mortgage  should  be  made  for  a 
trustee  to  hold  the  amount  unissued  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  retire- 
ment of  maturing  issues.  When  used  for  this  purpose  the  issue  Is 
similar  to  a  refunding  issue.  As  in  refunding  issues,  provision  is  also 
generally  made  for  an  amount  to  be  expended  in  improvements  and 
extensions  at  a  certain  ratio  to  the  cost  of  these  improvements.  These 
expenditures  should  always  be  capital  expenditures. 

If  mortgages  are  already  outstanding  on  the  separate  properties, 
the  consolidated  mortgage  is  subsequent  in  Hen  to  these  mortgages,  and 
is  in  relatively  the  same  position  as  a  general  mortgage.  If  no  mort- 
gages are  outstanding  on  the  several  properties,  the  consolidated  mort* 


gage  is  a  flrst  lien  and  In  the  same  position  as  a  first  mortgage. 
consolidated  issues  hure  been  used  almost  wlioUy  by  railroads, 

Tlie  ijriority  of  llie  Ileus,  under  the  division  of  the  character  of  the 
Hen,  is  relative,  and  it  is  in  this  particular  dlvialou  that  tlie  descriptive 
title  must  be  esijoclally  checked  with  the  deacriptlou  of  tlie  ujortgage. 
In  this  regard  the  general  classes  of  the  consolidated,  the  refunding 
nud  the  general  mortgage  issues  are  apt  to  prove  liie  most  troublesome. 
It  Is  a  very  common  practice  to  use  all  three  of  these  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  outstanding  Issues.  The  consolidated  mortgage,  ia 
its  simplest  form,  is  secured  hy  properties  consolidated  under  one  com- 
pany. When  It  Is  subject  to  a  uuujber  of  mortgages  on  the  varioua 
companies  consolidated,  it  is  the  same  as  a  general  mortgage  which  is 
a  general  or  blanket,  lien  on  nil  of  the  properties.  If  provision  Is  made 
in  either  of  tlie  issufs,  as  well  as  the  refunding  Issues,  to  replace  all 
issues  prior  to  them,  it  eventually  becomes  a  first  mortgage  bond.  The 
term  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  is  also  loosely  used  in  practice. 
"Where  the  issue  refuiida  the  various  mortKages  on  an  already  consoli- 
dated property.  It  is,  strittly  speaking,  a  refunding  issue,  and  where  the 
issue  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  a  first  consolidated  mortgage,  it  must 
not  be  taken  for  a  first  lieu  issue;  it  is  only  the  first  consolidated  issue 
which  is  outstanding  upon  the  properties. 

Regardless  of  the  technical  differences  and  the  similarity  between 
the  refunding,  the  general,  and  the  consolidated  issues,  they  denote  the 
common  trend  toward  the  simplification  of  mortgage  Issues  which  is 
ounimented  npon  elsewhere.  As  consolidations  cannot  continue  with  the 
same  frequency  in  the  future  as  in  the  past^  because  of  the  limits  placed 
upon  them  by  state  regulations,  the  refunding  and  general  mortgage  will 
be  in  the  ascendeuc}'.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  more  commonly 
favored  at  present. 

The  open-end-mortgage,  as  referred  to  In  the  discussion  of  refunding 
issues,  has  become  one  of  the  Imjiortant  features  in  many  mortgages  In 
the  last  ten  years.  This  clause  allows  the  company  to  issue  additional 
bonds  of  an  authorized  mortgage  having  a  given  amouut  already  issued. 
The  usual  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  Increase  is  that  it  be 
not  more  than  a  given  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  property  purchased 
or  constructed  (most  commonly  75%),  and  freijuently  the  added  re- 
quirement that  the  earnings  be  equivalent  to  a  given  number  of  times 
the  interest  charges  on  both  the  outstanding  and  purposed  new  issue. 
This  privilege  leaves  the  company  unhampered  in  Its  development  and 
yet  places  upon  it  restriotlons  that  should  protect  the  investor  and  In- 
crease the  volue  of  his  holding.  The  difficulty  to  date  of  these  "after 
acquired"  clauses,  is  their  trusteeship.  The  common  practice  has  hcea 
to  accept  the  company's  statement  that  It  has  fulfilled  the  necessary  re- 
quirements. A  more  careful  auditing  and  examination  as  to  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  this  contract,  for  the  protection  of  the  investor,  must  be 
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made  before  the  trustee  can  serre  the  bert  to 
Some  of  the  more  recent  mortsase*  now  provide 
up  of  the  Goiu^cT*^  finaixsa]  statiw  when  the 
additional  U»nd*  under  ihi*  clan^e  in  the  nw 
trusteeship,  this  rrinlese  of  futTire  IsFnanoe  on! 
must  serve  as  oi:e  of  the  ciost  valued  additions  t 
mortgage. 

CoH^tructioH  B-vd^*.— Whes  Ivcd*  are  Usoed  ai 
pHK-ess  of  ivusir-jic: :•■::.  ihirj  are  frequently  cal 
lu  most  caws  these  0'>=.*:r:sctioii  tond*  are 
issuer.  The  ler-jn  hAi  n^vrr  **«£  very  exactly  B 
(VNfiNMt-t/  ^'...Hrfrf.— .  5«*  EitenKon  Bond^) 
(ViHnWi?:.'  iJ- n-f*.— <.Vzvrr::;:e  loci*  are  thoi 
iHiuverirtI  into  vKhrr  sw-'.ir:::e«.  u^aallr  stock-  o: 
suiiiiT  the  tviid^.  Till*  *.vi.version  Uw  howevej 
rtHlulremoLits  .-^t  Uzzh  i-  :ie  n-orCi^aie  instrn 
IhuuIs  siuiv  li«.«'  i^Te  ^r».w-  vrry  much  in  ^•^ 
lH>ud  under  tlio  :i::i::a::;L*  :=.  :te  trust  deed,  i 
ixuivort  his  Ivua  in:-*  o:i:^r  s^vTirities  of  the  » 
few  Issues  iv.a'^e  tt-e  vx^versi.--  Into  seouritl 
whi*'h  aiv  aieiitTa'.'o  a-li^^i  :■-•  :-<■  isuuin^  corfnM 
more  (.vttuiu'::!y  •.;**•!  *v  riilr.ii*.  arid  the  bo 
are  usuatl,v  ^Uivr.turvs  ..r  s*.  — e  *-i=.:-:r  lien.*  X 
after  a  wrEaii;  vU:e  vt  -a-.:-:-  ctr:aJ.n  date*,  ai 
tutUms  arv  i:s*\i  Mv--^:  :<*"ts  aIs*-  jiv,?  the  co 
dtviuliic  the  ;s**.:o  1.a^:u^  ---^  ■.*  :_ -cr*:'.  —  j-rivile 
ltr«'inlum.  WUorx*  o.v". tr^:.-..  :<  :  "t  s*  =-e  tlaie  ir 
l»»  the  wiui'iiv^  vT  tr:.'.'.'..  .\  :.:r-  -Ui^  :-ZeTe*ts  h 
tvol.  the  vviv.v\*:\>  V.as  - '"iC  ,a1".-.-1  tL^?  ^-.■»:id  t*f< 
U»*io  date. 

Mv    Uv''!ivs  ^As  v*^.ArA,'CtrLie.l  r.t'zS^  «*<mrlti 
ivm\*(ni>*s    i".v.>" v;.:>        r.-    :.:±':     :--,rret*.     they 
vUkj*.     Who!*,  '.'■o  'ITS-.:  Vas  ■>•:■_    .•■-.r'oaded 
l»«u>    Is  ui  a  s'.r. '■■■(.>:    >  V  v.".  r  t>.«*   Tiiarkel 

t*4*iuo.4  haw*  Iw;-     ■.  ■.  tv    't^*.':-   ".s^-i      T'..-*  period 
thlM»M*  v't   IVONO  '.v^v-s  ^\v-^•    •-   *.'**>.   *.ST~,    ISP'S. 

V   uuni^,-v   .•:   >'r.r^    ..   -a-   -^   "  :rved    to 
Ih^N^r  Unu'.-4  tf.-r  •-•••  j^   .  a- =■  ■•<v-'  -■.--■';;  T'^   a<iv&n 


uilivU'  til    \>t-'  i'^  ^■•; 
^I'l  WW   \  ii»'o- 


-;  ?- : .  .-*  >^o^in  tie 
I  --  .■■'rrti':  le  isas 
A.aUciy  of  FoU 
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»Tt  termed  note.'  In  extensive  new  construction  or  In  financing  under 
uy  of  tiie  foregoing  conditions,  the  convertible  bond  has  been  much 
leaper  than  either  the  bond  without  this  privilege  or  the  straight  stock 
sue.  As  the  author  Just  referred  to  states:  ''The  flxed  charges  be- 
>me  transformed  into  contingent  ones,  with  the  progress  of  the  con- 
srslon  of  bouds  luto  stock.  And  this  proceiis  of  cunverstuu  is  automatic 
|lts  actions.  The  plan  in  short  is  that  of  an  automatic  sinking  fund." 
'  A  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
iTge  Interest  cbartre  in  the  face  of  a  continued  market  depression.  For 
e  corporations,  this  might  seriously  affect  credit,  whereas  with  others, 
ould  only  depress  the  price  of  the  stock  which  in  turn  would  depress 
price  of  the  convertible  bonds  depriving  the  holder  of  his  specu- 
ve  advantage.  It  Is  a  commouly  accepted  theory,  that  tlie  relatively 
>w  price  of  Pennsylvania  stock  bus  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
rge  amount  of  Us  convertible  t>ond  issues.  As  with  all  bond  issues, 
mvertlble  bttuds  deijeud  for  their  pure  Investment  value  not  ui>on  the 
rtvilege  of  conversion  but  uiwn  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 
I  The  price  of  the  convertible  bond  generally  will  follow  the  price 
r  the  stock  into  which  it  can  be  converted  in  an  ascending  market, 
>  that  either  the  sale  of  the  Ixmd  or  Its  conversion  Into  stock  will  give 
le  advantage  uf  the  profit  In  a  fulling  market,  the  price  of  the  bond 
UI  fullow  the  price  of  the  stock  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  this,  it 
lU  not  follow.  That  Is,  the  bond  price  will  not  fall  below  its  own 
ivestmeut  basis,  If  the  bond  at  par  can  be  converted  into  stock  at 
ID,  and  tliey  are  both  at  these  respective  prices,  there  Is  no  advantage 
t  conversion.  Two  movements  would  make  conversion  profitable.  If 
le  price  of  the  stock  alone  advances,  U  would  be  profitable  to  convert, 
r  If  the  Iwnd  price  alone  drops,  conversion  would  be  profitable.  The 
lovements  of  convertible  bonds,  as  a  class,  because  of  this  con- 
srsion  privilege,  have  relatively  greater  range  than  those  of  other 
►curities  with  eipml  security.'  Rut  as  pointed  out  In  the  discussion  of 
rluclples,  whenever  an  advaninge  is  secured  in  an  investment  it  must  be 
lid  for  by  an  offset  of  some  other  disadvantage.  Whether  Uils  prlvi- 
pe  la  the  one  wanted,  must  be  determined  by  each  Individual  investor. 
ertainly.  for  the  i>ermanent  Investment  uf  one  who  Is  unfamiliar  witli 
le  fimindal  nmrket.  the  convertible  security  is  not  the  kind  of  invest- 
lent  to  l)e  purchased. 
<mvcrtihl€  Collateral  Tru9t  Bonds, — (See  Convertible  and  Collateral 

nst  Bonds.) 


*\V.  Z.  Ripley.  Kallroad,  Finance  and  Organization,  p.  158. 

"There  are  so  many  experiences  and  auKles  of  approach  which  must 

exaniine<l  In  a  study  of  couvertlblp  set-nrity  prices,  that  it  is  only 

M^tical   1o  state  the  more  common  conditions  affecting  the  general 

ovenient  of  their  prices.    The  reader  who  Is  Interested  In  a  more  com- 

ete  study  of  convertible  price  movements  is  again  referred  to  Mr. 

articles  and  hooka. 
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made  before  the  trustee  can  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Inrestor. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  mortgages  now  provide  for  the  proper  checking 
up  of  the  company's  financial  status  when  the  company  se^s  to  issue 
additional  bonds  under  this  clause  in  the  mortgage.  Under  proper 
trusteeship,  this  privilege  of  future  issuance  out  of  an  authorized  issue 
must  serve  as  one  of  the  most  valued  additions  to  the  modern  corporate 
mortgage. 

Construction  Bonds. — When  bonds  are  issued  against  properties  in  the 
process  of  construction,  they  are  frequently  called  construction  bonds. 
In  most  cases  these  construction  bonds  are  replaced  by  permanent 
issues.    The  term  has  never  been  very  exactly  used. 
Continued  Bonds. — (See  Extension  Bonds.) 

Convertible  Bonds. — Convertible  bonds  are  those  bonds  which  may  be 
converted  into  other  securities,  usually  stock  of  the  same  company  is- 
suing the  bonds.  This  conversion  is,  however,  regulated  by  certain 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  mortgage  instrument.  The  convertible 
bonds  since  1900  have  grown  very  much  in  favor.  The  holder  of  the 
bond  under  the  limitations  In  the  trust  deed,  may,  at  his  own  option, 
convert  his  bond  into  other  securities  of  the  same  corporation.  Some 
few  issues  make  the  conversion  into  securities  of  other  companies 
which  are  generally  allied  to  the  issuing  corporation.  They  have  been 
more  commonly  used  by  railroads,  and  the  bonds  given  the  privilege 
are  usually  debentures  or  some  Junior  lien.*  The  conversion  dates  are 
after  a  certain  date  or  within  certain  dates,  and  frequently  both  limi- 
tations are  used.  Most  issues  also  give  the  company  the  right  of  re- 
deeming the  issue  having  the  conversion  privilege  before  maturity  at  a 
premium.  Where  conversion  is  put  some  time  in  the  future,  and  danger 
to  the  company  or  certain  controlling  interests  has  existed  in  wider  con- 
trol, the  company  has  often  called  the  bond  before  the  conversion  privi- 
lege date. 

Mr.  Rollins  has  characterized  these  securities  as  a  ''Call"  upon  the 
company's  prosperity.  To  that  degree,  they  have  been  speculative 
risks.  When  the  market  has  been  overloaded  with  issues  or  the  com- 
pany is  in  a  strained  condition,  or  the  market  badly  depressed,  these 
Issues  have  been  more  freely  used.  The  periods  of  greatest  activity  in 
the  use  of  these  Issues  were  in  1868,  1875,  1893,  1903,  1907,  and  1913. 

A  number  of  strong  companies  forced  to  go  into  the  markets  at 
these  times  for  funds  have  used  them  to  advantage,  while  weaker  com- 
panies at  such  times  have  frequently  been  forced  to  the  use  of  the 


'Montgomery  Rollins,  "Convertible  Securities"  (Boston,  1913).  This 
work  gives  a  very  complete  introductory  discussion  of  convertibles,  which 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  all  convertible  issues  in  the  United  States 
with  complete  tables  of  conversion  prices.  Also  see  the  same  author's 
article  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
VOL  XXXV  (1910),  pp.  97-107. 
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short  termed  note.'  In  extensive  new  construction  or  In  flnanciug  under 
any  of  the  foregoing  couditlous,  the  convertible  bond  has  been  much 
cheaper  than  either  the  l>oud  without  thiis  privilege  or  the  straight  stock 
iflsue.  As  the  author  Ju^t  referred  to  states:  "The  fixed  charges  be- 
come trauafarmed  into  contingent  onas,  with  the  progress  of  the  con- 
vprflion  of  houdn  into  stock.  And  this  process  of  conversion  is  automatic 
in  its  actions.    The  plan  in  short  is  that  of  an  automutJc  sinking  fund." 

A  corporation,  on  the  ottier  tiiiud,  may  be  ccHupelled  to  carry  a 
large  interest  charge  iu  tlie  fuce  of  a  continued  market  depression.  For 
some  corporations,  this  might  seriously  affect  credit,  whereas  with  others, 
it  would  only  depre^js  the  price  of  the  stock  which  in  turn  would  depress 
the  price  of  the  convertible  bonds  depriving  tlie  holder  of  his  specu- 
lative advantage.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  theory.  Chat  the  relatively 
low  price  of  I'ennsylvaula  stock  has  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  its  convertlbEe  bond  Ishucs.  As  with  all  boud  issues, 
convertible  IkiuUs  depend  for  their  pure  investmeuL  value  not  upon  the 
privilege  of  conversion  but  upon  the  soundness  of  the  corporation. 

The  price  of  the  convertible  bond  generally  will  follow  the  price 
of  the  stock  into  which  it  can  be  converted  iu  an  ascending  market, 
so  that  either  the  sale  of  the  !>ond  or  its  conversion  into  slock  will  give 
tlie  advantage  of  the  protU.  In  a  falling  market,  tiie  price  of  the  bond 
will  follow  the  price  of  the  stock  to  a  certain  point;  beyond  this,  It 
will  not  fallow.  That  is,  the  bouJ  price  will  not  fall  below  its  own 
InvoHtaieut  basis.  If  the  bond  at  par  can  be  convened  into  stock  at 
120,  and  tliey  are  both  at  these  respective  prices,  there  is  no  advantage 
in  conversion.  Two  movements  would  make  conversion  profitable.  It 
ihe  price  of  the  stock  alone  advances,  it  would  be  proQtable  to  convert, 
or  if  the  bond  priee  alone  drops,  conversion  would  be  profitable.  The 
movements  of  convertible  bonds,  as  a  class,  becanse  of  this  con- 
version privilege,  have  relatively  greater  range  thati  those  of  other 
securities  with  equal  security."  But  as  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of 
priiK*ij)les,  wbenever  an  advantage  Is  secured  iu  an  InveHtment  il  must  be 
paid  for  by  an  offset  of  some  other  disadvantage.  Whether  this  privi- 
lege is  the  one  wanted,  nnmt  l)e  determined  by  eaeh  individual  Investor. 
Certainly,  for  the  permanent  InveKtinenl  of  one  who  i^  unfamiliar  with 
the  financial  market,  the  convertible  security  is  not  the  kind  of  Invest* 
roent  to  he  purchase<I. 

Cofivcrtihle  Collateral  TrMt  Bond*, —  (See  Convertible  and  Collateral 
Trust  Bonds.) 


'W.  Z.  Ripley,  Railroad,  Finance  and  Organization,  p.  158. 

There  are  so  many  e,\perience.s  and  angles  of  approach  which  must 
be  examined  In  a  study  of  couvertlbit*  siMurlty  prlccn.  that  it  la  only 
practical  to  sUite  the  mure  common  ciuidltions  afTectiug  the  general 
movemeut  of  (heir  prices.  The  reader  who  la  interested  in  a  more  com- 
plete study  of  c<3nvprtible  price  movements  Is  again  referred  to  Mr. 
BtiUius*  articles  and  books. 
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Convertible  Debentures. —  (See  Debenture  Bonds.) 
Convt^tible  Income  BondM. —  (See  Income  Bonds.) 
County  Bonis  (•). —  <See  CTiapters  on  Civil  Loans.) 
Coupon  Bonds. — Bonds  to  whicli  interest  coui>on8  are  attached  can  be 
closaed  as  coiiiKtn  bmicle.  These  couiums  are  lutiTcst  certiflcates  at- 
tached to  the  iUMtrumeiit  of  the  bond  representlue  the  principal.  EncU 
coupon  attached  rcinreHriirs  the  intercHt  due  for  a  certain  i>eriod,  now 
practically  always  six  niuuths.  The  number  of  coupouH  attached  to  a 
bond  iH  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  bond.  The  due  date  of  the 
InterpHt  coupon  is  always  stamped  on  Us  face,  and  at  maturity  the 
coupon  can  be  cut  ofT  and  presented  for  payment  at  the  coriK>ration*s 
oRlce,  or  a  hank,  or  to  an  individual  acting  as  Its  agent.  Coupons  do  not 
ordinarily  hnre  the  name  of  the  owner  on  them,  so  tlint  thi-y  pass  with- 
out imlorscment  and  are  Independent  of  actions  which  hind  the  ri'ciK- 
tered  principal.  (For  more  complete  discussion  of  Coupon  Bonds,  see 
chap,  rill.) 

Coupon  \otes. — ^Notes  with  coupons  attached  are  termed  coupon  notes. 
Cumutativo  Jncomc  Bonds. —  (See  Incimie  Bonds.) 

Currency  Bonds. — Bonds  payable  in  lawful  currency  (any  legal  tender) 
can  be  classed  as  currency  bonds. 

Debentures. —  (See  Del>entnre  Bonds.)  The  term  debentures  la  used  aa 
an  abbreviation  for  all  foraui  of  corporation  det»enture  bonds  or  mort- 
gages. 

Debenture  Bonds  (•). — Corporate  debenture  laaiiea  are  an  unsecured 
claim  against  all  assets  of  a  cunionition  with  no  stipulation  as  to 
any  si>ecltlc  assets.  The  whole  of  the  debenture  fcroup  Is  an  adoption 
of  the  Kn^llsh  conception  of  the  value  of  a  mortgage,  namely,  that  the 
value  of  the  bond  depends  dirwtly  upon  the  earning  power  of  the  cor- 
poration. They  arc  virtually  formal  promissory  notes.  While  we  shall 
always  retain  the  advantage  of  the  specific  lien,  the  tendency  toward 
the  slmpllficatlou  and  conitolldation  of  issues  is  a  partial  recognition  of 
the  correc(ne«8  of  the  English  principle.' 

The  debenture  holder  has  no  specific  claim  against  the  property  of  a 
coriHirotion  and  cannot  bring  foreclosure  proceedings.  As  a  preferred 
creditor  he  can  institute  proceedings  for  n  judgment  or  the  apr>oIntmcnt 
Of  a  receiver.  For  protection  againtit  additional  mortgages  that  might 
be  given  prior  claims  to  a  debenture  holder's  preferred  claims,  the 
debenture  InKtruments  now  contain  clauses  that  give  them  a  priority  of 
claim  against  ftubsequent  issues. 

A  historical  study  of  debentures  in  the  Vnited  States  reveala  the 
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■Hartley  Withers  (Stocks  and  Sharea.  p.  D6),  (advocate*  the  advan- 
tage of  the  specific  mortgage  over  the  debenture  In  the  power  of  fore* 
closure). 


Interesting  conclusion  ^hat  the  maJorUy  of  these  Bectiritles  have  been 
Issued  l>y  corptirations  in  eithor  a  very  wcnk  or  In  n  very  stroni?  poflt- 
tlon.  The  use  of  debentures  by  weiik  coiupauies  is  easily  explatned. 
If  they  were  compelled  to  Issue  a  third  mortgage  or  any  other  junior 
lien.  It  would  either  bnvo  to  be  aold  ut  a  large  sucrlflce  or  It  could  not 
be  marketed,  so  they  have  been  able  to  use  the  debenture  to  advantage. 
With  the  bettor  understanding  of  spciiritles,  fhlH  haH  Iierome  Iphs  pos- 
sible and  the  market  prices  t>f  the  weaker  debeuturvs  Imve  reflected 
this  in  recvrit  years.  To  coiupaiiies  of  strong  credit,  in  adrlltion  to 
eUrninatinp  a  siieciflc  uinrtjiraffe,  debentures  ofTer  the  advantage  of  being 
retired  without  the  longer  formality  of  the  specific  lien  bonds. 
Debenture  Income  Bonds  (*). — Bonds  which  possess  the  general  lien 
on  assets  as  to  security  of  principal,  as  with  debenture  bonds,  imt  with 
the  Interest  dxie  when  earned,  are  termed  debenture  income  bonds.  The 
term  income  bonds  is  often  used  interchangeably  with  delienture  income 
bonds,  but  as  the  former  bonds,  at  tiuiew^  have  a  itiortgage  lien,  and 
the  latter  issues  do  not,  the  two  titles  should  not  be  used  Inter- 
changeably. 

Debenture  Mortgage  Bonds  (•). — (See  Debenture  Mortpages.) 
Debenture  Mortgages  <•).— The  delienture  mortgages  are  an  old  form 
of  issue  which  are  now  seldom  usett.  These  serurities  are  Issued  upon 
the  security  of  mortgages  ami  are  deposited  with  a  tnist  company  or 
tmst€«.  They  are  usually  issued  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  mortgage 
securing  them. 

Deferred  Bottd^.^Thosc  bonds  can  be  Issued  under  two  entirely  different 
conditions.  First,  the  interest  payments  may  be  deferreil  until  after 
some  future  date.  Second,  the  rates  may  gradually  increase  up  to  a 
certain  date  after  which  the  rate  remains  perninncntly  nt  that  amount. 
Delinque7}t  Tax  Certiflrateft. — These  certificates  usually  have  been  issued 
on  land  against  which  taxes  were  unpaid.  The  uncertainty  of  their  dura- 
tion and  the  dilllcnlties  in  muiutainint;  the  priority  of  title  have  not 
made  them  very  desirable  for  Investment  purposes. 
Development  Mortgages. — A  security  Issued  to  secure  funds  for  improve- 
ments, developments,  etc.,  is  termed  a  development  security.  It  may 
have  a  first  lien  upon  the  developments,  or  It  may  rank  as  a  Junior  Hen 
or  U  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  general  mortgage.  (In  the  latter  case 
it  is  generally  called  a  Development  General  Mortgage  Bond. 
Dividend  Sharing  Bonds — (See  Participating  Bonds.) 
Dirisionnl  (or  Dirision)  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  issued  by  railroads 
or  street  railway  systems  and  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  a  division, 
i.  e.,  part  of  the  system,  but  In  moat  case**  they  are  made  a  direct 
obligotion  of  the  railroad  corporation.  If  the  f>ond  is  on  the  property 
of  a  subsidiary  corporation  and  Issued  by  the  parent  company,  it  Is  also 
M  divisional  bond.     If  it  is  a  bond  on  a  subsidiary  company  and  it  is 
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aasnmed  by  the  parent  company.  It  Is  often  called  a  diruiona]  bond, 
though  strictly  spoaklng.  It  Is  an  assumed  bond. 
Dock  Bond*.— (See  Wharf  Bonds.) 

Drainaffe  Bonds  (*). — ^These  bonda  are  nanally  tasned  by  specially 
created  Municipal  Districts  for  Uie  purpose  uf  reclaiming  the  area 
included  within  the  district  by  constructing  adequate  drainage  fadUtlea. 
Dratcn  Bonds. —  (See  Callable  Bonds.) 

Electric  Light  Bonds  {•).— (See  Chapter  on  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Bonds.) 

Equal  JnstaUment  Bonds  (*). — These  hoads  are  paid  otf  in  equal  Install- 
mentfl.  When  the  principal  and  interest  payments  have  Iteeii  c«iniilly 
distributed  In  serial  payments,  tbe  allotment  to  the  lutereHt  payment 
grows  smaller  and  the  amount  available  for  the  principal  to  be  retired 
becomes  larger. 

E<juit}m€fit  Bonds  (*). — When  the  equipment  Is  sold  to  tbe  railroad  oa 
couditionaL  sale,  the  title  is  assigned  to  a  truHtee  and  l>onda  are  iaaued 
against  the  equipment.  As  the  railroad  can  have  no  claim  to  title  until 
the  complete  obligation  is  paid,  tbe  bolder  has  a  complete  claliu  agalmit 
the  title  of  the  equipment  assigned  to  tbe  trustee.  With  the  flnal  pay- 
ment of  the  last  installment  of  the  obligation,  tbe  title  passes  to  tbe 
railroad  company.  (See  Chapter  on  Equipment  Securities.) 
Express  Company  Bonds. — These  bonds,  which  are  issued  by  ExprcM 
Companies,  are  limited  iu  number.  There  are  only  four  large  expreafl 
companies  in  tbe  Vulted  States. 

JSxiended  Bonds. — When  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  a  l>ond  baa 
|>e«D  extended  to  some  future  date  by  mutual  agreement  of  tbe  com* 
pany  and  holders  of  the  l>ond.  tbe  latter  is  termed  an  extended  or 
continued  or  renewal  bond.  As  a  rule  this  extension  prirllege  la 
atamped  on  tbe  old  certlflcate.  The  security  remains  the  same.  Tbe 
reason  for  the  extension  may  be  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  refunding  into 
a  new  laane  or  to  await  a  more  opportune  market  to  float  a  new  loan. 
Extension  Bonds. — Extension  bonds  are  practically  always  secured  by  a 
first  lien  upon  an  extension  of  a  railroad,  and  are  usually  guaranteed 
by  the  Issuing  cortmration,  and  the  extension  bond  is  made  a  general 
obligatloD  against  the  compau>-.  These  l>ouds  are  not  Infrequently  uaed 
to  provide  funds  for  other  parts  of  tbe  property.  When  other  property 
Is  aJso  given  as  security,  Ibey  are  subject  to  the  exlstitig  Uena.  Tbe 
amount  lasued  should  be  fixed  at  some  ratio  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  majority  of  companies  make  this  75  per  cent.  Tbe  authorised 
amount  unissued  Is  made  subject  to  the  same  regulations  when  ianicd. 
Morii/age  Bonds  (*). — Bonds  secured  by  a  farm  mortgage  or  mort- 
come  under  this  claaalfication.  It  is  a  common  practice  now  for 
targe  dealers  in  farm  mortgages  to  issue  bonda  on  farm  mortsagci.    A 
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clause  In  the  contract  permits  the  dealer,  or  corporation,  to  replace  the 
maturing  mortgages,  securing  the  bond  with  mortgages  of  equal  value. 
The  issuances  under  the  Federal  farm  mortgage  statutes  are  Issued 
under  similar  conditions. 

FciTj/  Bonda. — Ferry  bonds  mny  be  issued  by  an  Independent  ferry  com- 
pany on  its  ferry  boats  aud  other  property,  though  independent  ferry 
companies  are  more  commonly  organized  by  a  terminal  or  railroad 
company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ferry  boats  or  wharves. 
First  and  Consoliiiatrd  Unrtffaffcs. — The  "First"  indicates  a  first  lien. 
How  much  or  the  prupt^rty  is  luctuded  under  the  Hen  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  reading  the  instrument.  The  consolidated  feature  is  upon  the 
wtiole  or  a  portion  of  the  cons4)lidati'd  ]in>]iertii<s  and  is  UKUiilly  a  remote 
Junior  Issue.  (See  Consolidated  Mortgages  aud  First  and  Kefuudlng 
Mortgage  Bouds.) 

First  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. — Bonds  which  arc  a  first  lien  on  a 
part  of  the  property  and  a  general  lien  on  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
property  wouhl  come  under  this  claHsirtcation. 

First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bovds. — This  bond  is  a  first  mortgaige 
upon  a  part  of  the  corporation's  property,  as  indicated  by  "First,"  and 
also  is  used  to  refund  other  outstuadlug  issues,  which  are  likely  to  be 
Junior  issues.  This  is  one  of  the  best  escamples  of  the  inexactness  of 
our  bond  terminology.  Many  purchasers  have  interpreted  the  prefix 
"First"  as  Indicating  an  entire  first  lien,  when  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  the 
lien  may  be  on  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  property. 
First  ConaoHdated  Mortgage  Bonda. — These  bonds  are  the  first  con- 
Bolldated  issues  made  by  a  corporation.  (See  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds.) 

First  General  Mortgage  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  the  first  general  mort- 
gage bonda  which  have  iieen  placed  upon  the  property.  Their  lien  can  be 
determined  only  by  reading  the  mortgage  instrument. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds. — Bonds  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  arc  included 
in  this  division.  These  bonda  should  not  be  Judged  on  the  merits  of  the 
term  "first"  but  on  the  equities  securing  the  bond.  First  mortgage 
bouds  are  not  always  a  lien  ou  all  of  the  property  of  a  company.  As 
a  company  expands,  the  first  mortgage  only  conttuuea  as  a  claim  on  its 
original  security.  If  other  properties  are  purchased  and  merged  or  a 
consolidation  is  made,  other  first  mortgages  or  Hens  may  exist,  distinct 
from  this  one,  ou  other  portions  of  the  company's  properties. 
First  Liens. —  (See  First  Mortgages.) 

First  Lien  and  General  Mortgage  Bonds. — The  "first"  lien  means  a  first 
claim  ou  a  jiart  of  the  property  aud  the  aecond  part  of  the  Issue  indi- 
cates tliat  it  has  a  general  claim  on  the  property  which  Is  a  Junior 
issue.     (8ec  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bouds.) 
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Fir9i  Mortgages, — (See  MoTtgage,  First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  Second 
Mortgages.) 

First  Mortgage  Trust  Bonds. — First  mortgage  tmst  bonds  are  bonds 
secured  by  a  lien  on  bonds  d^)osited  as  security,  whicb  are  secured  by 
a  first  lien.    (See  Collateral  Trust  Bonds.) 

First  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds. — ^The  first  refunding  bonds  are  the 
first  refunding  bonds  issued  by  a  corporation.    Their  lien  depends  upon 
the  issue,  or  issues,  which  the  refunding  bonds  replace.    A  part  of  the 
issue  may  replace  a  first  mortgage,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
Firsts. — (See  First  Mortgage  Bonds.) 

First  Trust  Mortgages. —  (This  is  a  vague  and  illegitimate  use  of  a  mort- 
gage title.) 

Founders  Bonds. — These  bonds  were  originally  Issued  by  English  com- 
panies to  reimburse  their  promoters,  and  are  similar  to  bonus  bonds. 
In  a  few  issues  the  meaning  is  quite  distinctly  diCTerent  from  the  more 
common  use  of  the  term.  This  is  when  the  issue  is  made  to  pay  the 
original  holder  or  owners  for  the  property  purchased  from  them  by  a 
corporation. 

Funding  Bonds. — Funding  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  issuing, 
In  the  form  of  a  permanent  debt,  an  outstanding  floating  debt,  which 
may  consist  of  several  issues.    The  practice  in  funding  floating  debts 
is  to  await  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  market    Both  municipalities 
and  private  corporations  make  use  of  these  issues. 
Funding  and  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds  (*). — A  corporation,  in  the 
issuance  of  these  bonds,  has  usually  selected  a  small  part  of  its  real 
estate  and  made  it  a  first  lien  for  a  portion  of  the  Issue  while  a  part 
of  the  issue  is  generally  used  in  funding  other  obligations.    While  the 
first  lien  is  not  necessary  to  the  issue  it  is  practically  always  used  be- 
cause of  the  higher  price  realized. 
Oas  Company  Bonds  (♦). — (See  Chapter  on  Gas  Bonds.) 
General  and  First  Mortgage  Bonds. —  (See  General  First  Mortgage 
Bonds.) 

General  First  Mortgage  JBond«.— This  bond  is  merely  a  general  mortgage 
bond;  its  lien  depending  on  mortgages  already  outstanding.  First  has 
no  significance.  If  the  qualifying  word  "and"'  is  found  between  Gen- 
eral and  First,  the  mortgage  will  usually  have  a  first  claim  on  a  small 
part  of  the  property. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds. — The  Hen  of  these  bonds  is  a  general  claim 
upon  all  the  property  of  a  corporation  subject  to  the  lien  of  previous 
Issues,  which  may  vary  from  a  first  claim  to  the  more  remote  Junior 
liens.  This  type  of  bond  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  blanket 
mortgage  bond,  which  Is  similar.  This  bond  is  chiefiy  used  by  railroads. 
Gold  Bonds. — Bonds  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  the  standard 
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weight  and  fineDesH  of  the  existing  standard  can  be  classed  as  gold 

bonds. 

Guaranteed  Ilonds, — Any  bond  wlilch  la  guaranteed  by  another  cor- 
poration, Individual,  etc.  Is  a  guaranteed  bond.  This  guarantee  may  be 
only  ou  the  principal,  or  the  interest,  or  both.  If  the  guarantee  la 
made  soon  alter  the  iHsne,  an  iiidorsenjent,  together  with  the  guarantee. 
Ih  niado  on  the  guaranteed  bond  hy  the  proiK»r  utlkiai  of  the  guaran- 
teeing company.  The  confiiHlon  thnt  exists  between  the  assumed  and 
the  gnaranteed  bonds,  whleh  nre  often  taken  as  one  and  the  9ame» 
calls  for  special  coiuuient.  When  one  company  has  Ijeeii  taken  over 
by  another  company,  the  obligations  are  asHunied,  the  same  as  the 
pro[)erty.  If  the  company  is  absorbed,  the  nmrtgagea  of  the  company 
taken  over  become  as  much  a  part  of  (be  oblifialions  of  the  company 
assuming  them,  as  If  they  were  oldlgutlona  that  had  been  Issued  directly 
by  the  company  itself,  All  bonds  a^fsumed  follow  the  order  of  their  liea 
nt  the  time  they  are  assumed.  Where  one  company  has,  for  example, 
leased  the  projierties  of  auotlier  company,  it  may  guarantee  the  prin- 
cipal or  interest,  or  l»oih.  The  value  of  the  guaranteed  security  de- 
pends upon:  <1)  the  validity  and  terma  of  the  contract:  (2)  the  value 
of  the  lease  to  Uie  leasor;  (3)  the  ability  of  the  guaranteeing  company 
to  pay  and  the  earning  power  of  either  company  as  an  independent 
enterprise;  and  (4)  the  duration  of  (he  guarantee. 

The  majority  of  these  guarantees  are  of  older  issues  and  many  of 
them  were  not  well  framed.  In  n  nimiber  of  contracts,  where  the  least* 
proved  to  be  a  losing  proposition,  these  loose  contracts  permitted  tho 
corporation  to  overthrow  its  contract.  Others  have  never  beeu  legally 
lented.  Guaranteeil  common  stocks,  being  much  more  numerous  and 
more  speculative,  have  had  more  unfortunate  experiences  than  guar* 
anteed  bonds. 

A  number  of  years  ago  guaranteed  securities  were  In  much  de- 
mand. In  recent  years,  the  prices  of  many  of  these  securities,  especially 
stocks,  have  fallen  as  compared  to  other  stocks  and  in  comparison  with 
their  former  high  price.  Certain  gutuninteed  stocks  probably  oflfer  one 
of  the  best  illustrations,  outside  of  Federal  government  bonds,  of  the 
influence  of  an  artificial  market.  A  study  of  guaranteed  bonds  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion,  except  that  the  range  in  prices  has  been  within 
narrower  limits.' 

Tmproremcnt  Bfmda  {•). — These  bonds  are  nsaally  a  charge  against 
the  property  which  (he  improvementa  abut.  In  a  few  states,  they  are 
direct  municipal  ohltgatlons;  in  others,  the  city  is  responsible  for  them, 
if  the  payment  of  the  bonds  Is  defaulted  by  the  abutting  i>roperty  owners. 
This,  as  far  as  the  investor  is  concerned,  makes  them  a  direct  obligation 
of  the  city.  All  bond  issues  for  improvements  for  streets,  pavements,  sew- 
ers, etc..  would  be  classed  under  improvement  bonds. 
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Income  Bontf ».— ( See  Debenture  Income  Bonds,  which  !fl  the  com- 
plete title  for  Uicomc  Bonds.)  These  Uonds  may  have  a  specific  Iten. 
tbout;h  not  -ueceHsurily  no;  but  tbe  interest  imyinents  are  qualified  by 
the  requireiuent  "when  earned,"  i.  e.,  can  only  l>e  |rtiid  when  earned — 
a  point  which  la  determined  by  the  directors.  The  Interest  may  he 
cumulative  or  non-cumulative.  If  cutuulattve,  tbe  interest  paymeots 
not  met  in  a  particular  year  continue  as  a  charee  against  the  company. 
The  variation  In  the  interest  payments  ou  income  bonds  necessitates  a 
careful  examiuatiou  of  these  rcKulntions. 

Tbe  preference  income*  bonds  are  given  certain  rights  over  other 
Irrucs,  and  in  uou-imyment  of  eiUier  interest  or  principal,  or. both,  thef 
are  sometimes  given  mortgage  rights. 

Indorsed  Bonds. — Coupon  bonds,  which  are  payable  to  bearer,  and  bars 
an  Indorsement  upon  them  which  docs  not  pertain  to  the  .security, 
must  he  sold  !»y  a  memt)er  of  tlie  New  York  Stoclc  Exchange  If  sold 
through  the  Kxchange  as  IndorntHl  bonds,  in  order  to  be  a  good  delivery. 
Bonds  of  one  eor[K>ratlon  which  are  indorsetl  b>  another,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  payment,  are  also  called  Indorsed  Imndf). 
Industrial  Bonds  (•).— (Sec  Chapter  on  Industrial  Bonds.) 
instollmmt  Bonda. — These  l>onds  are  retired  by  Installment  on  certain 
interest  dates.  Customarily  these  amounts  are  etiually  distributed  over 
the  life  of  the  bonda.     (See  Serial  Bonds.) 

Intercepting  Sever  or  Tmprovenumt  Bonds. — When  a  part  of  the  ex- 
|>cu8e  for  a  sewer  system  or  other  Improvement  is  charged  against  tbe 
abutting  property,  iiud  the 'other  against  the  municipality^  tbe  lK)nds 
lamed  by  the  latter  arc  known  as  an  lnteree|)tlng  bond  issue.  <A 
Bewer  Trunk  Issue  Is  a  tmnd  Issue  providing  fur  the  main  sewer  line 
with  which  the  Individual  street  sewers  connect.) 

Interim  Certificates. — These  certificates  are  temporary  certiflcatee  Isatied 
to  the  purchaser  of  a  security  by  tbe  coritoratlon,  though  more  fre- 
quently by  a  trust  company,  until  the  permanent  certificates  can  lie 
lasuecl.  This  fact  is  stamped  uikiu  tbe  certificates  (may  be  printed  or 
typewritten). 

Jntcrchangc^hJe  B<mds. — When  the  privilege  Is  extended  to  the  holder 
of  coupon  bonds  to  exchange  them  for  registered  tiouds,  or  vice  rersa, 
they  are  railed  interebangenble  bonds.  When  a  couiton  bond  has  been 
exchangcfl  for  a  registered  bond,  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  restrict  any 
further  exchanges.    (See  chap,  vlll.) 

Intentrhan  Baihcay  B<mdt  {*). —  (See  Cliapter  on  Street  Railway  and 
Intrrurban  Bonds.) 

Irredeemable  Bonds. — Very  few  of  these  Iwnds  have  been  Issued  In  the 
Suited  States.  Ureat  Britain  in  tbe  past  marketed  a  ouml>er  of  tbeee 
•ecurltles. 
Irrigation  Bonds  (*). — (See  Chapter  on  Irrigation  Bonds.) 
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Joint  Bond*.— IThese  bonds  ore  Joint  obJigatlona  of  two  or  more  diflferent 
corporations,  thoush  they  are  most  fommonly  aecured  by  the  same 
property.  When  collateral  securities  are  Oeposited  aa  securUy,  these 
boucl»  are  correctly  termed  joint  collateral  trust  bonds,  though  fre- 
Qiiently  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  collateral  trust  bonds.  Those  must 
not  be  confused  wKh  the  liouda  issued  by  one  company  and  later  guar- 
anteed by  two  or  more  companies.  The  latter  are  indorsed  bonda. 
Joint  Collateral  Trust  i?fmrf/».—  ( See* Joint  Bonda.) 
Joint  Mortgages. —  (See* Joint  Bonds.) 

Judgment  Bonds. — Those  bonds  are  issued  to  meet  an  obligation  which 
has  been*  adjudged  as  valid  by,  the  court 

Junior  Mortgages. — These  are  mortgages  over  which  another  mortgage 
or  mortgages  have  priority. 

Land  Grant  Bonds. — Tliese  bonds  are  secured  by  land  granted  to  the 
corporation  by  the  government.  A  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement  of 
the^e  bonds  was« practically  always  accumulated  out  of  the  sale  of  these 
lands.  Tbey  were  issued  Ity  the  railroudu  in  the  early  days  of  railroad 
cunBtruetion.  Cunadina  rullruads  have  made  use  of  this  bond  lu  recent 
years. 

Land  Grant  Certificates. —  (See  Land  Orant  Bonds.) 
Leasehold  Mortgage  Bmids  (•).^Iu  Chicago,  where  this  t)ond  has  had 
its  greatest  de%'plopnient.  t\u-  Iiond  isstie  is  made  upon  the  tniilding  and 
the  leaseliold  right.    The  latter  la  usually  made  for  99  years. 
Legal  Tender  Bonds. — All  bonds  which   are  designated  as  payable  in 
legal  tender  of  the  couutrj'  may  be  called  legal  tender  bonds. 
Lei'ee  Bonds  (•). — These  bonds  are  in  the  general  class  of  irrigation 
and  drainage  bonds,   which   are  usually   Issued  by   a  si)ecially  created 
zuunlclpal  district,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  area  against  over- 
flow waters. 

Mining  Bonds. — These  bonds  are  Issued  on  mining  properties.     There 
are  very  few  bonds  issued  on  strictly  mlniuK  properties;  smeltlug  plants 
and  other  properties  are  usually  Included  under  the  Uen,  a  fact  which 
makes  them,  [mrtiuily  at  least,  largely  industrial  issues. 
Mortgage  Bonds  (*). — These  bonds  constitute  "a  promise  to  pay  In  the 
form  of  bocids  and  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  property." 
Mortgage-Collateral  Trust  Bonds. —  (See  Collateral  Trust  Bonda.) 
Mortgage  Debentures. —  (See  Debenture  Bonds.) 

Mortgage  Tneomc  Bond.t. — Income  bonds  are  those  bonds  whose  principal 
Ims  a  siteciflc  claim  against  assets  (the  priority  of  the  claim  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  instrument).  These  bonds  are  often  designated  as  to 
their  order  of  Issue  liy  "Kirst/*  etc, 

.Mutiieipal  Mortgage  Bonds  (*). — In  a  few  of  these  bond  issnes  a 
speciflc  lien  Is  given  by  a  municipality  upon  revenue  producing  property. 
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The  dUtlDCtioD  Is  not  Important,  bowerer.  as  the  pejinent  of  tt»  bond 
and  lis  Interest  la  dependent  ajwn  the  same  aonrces  as  are  general 
municipal  bonds. 

Kationcl  Bond$  (•). — (S^e  Chapter  on  Government  Bonds.) 
Ifote9. — Notes,  like  certificates  of  tndehtedne«s.  differ  from  ordlnarr 
promlsaorj  notes  only  In  their  more  formal  character.  They  are 
assumed  by  oorimratlons  deslrins  funds  for  shorter  periods  than  the 
normal  duration  of  tlie  bond  Issues,  or  the  corporation  makes  tha 
tvm]>orary  noto  IsHUCft  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  a  more  propitious 
market  for  a  long  time  bond  litsne.  Railroads  hare  made  frequent  nae 
of  notes  under  llie  Utter  conditions.  They  are  most  fre<)oently  secured 
by  collatcraU  as  this  slmpUfles  the  creation  of  a  uevr  issue  and  girea 
them  a  better  market. 

Optional  BondJi.—The  corporation  Issuing  these  bonds  has  the  right, 
at  Its  own  option,  of  paying  the  bonds  off  before  the  rejnilar  maturity 
date.  The  majority  of  thcwe  bonds  are  redeemable  at  option  after  a 
glren  date.    They  are  then  frequently  called  "Optional  After." 

tn  n  nnmher  of  the  real  estate  issues  the  holder  of  the  Uonds  after  a 
given  date  has  the  |)rlvilege  of  surrendering  the  bonds  and  recelvluR  the 
amonnt  of  the  principal  paid  In  plus  interest  (usually  ^%)  for  the 
jK^rlod  during  which  the  corporation  has  had  the  use  of  these  funds. 
Ovcrtyinff  Morigoge*. — A  mortgage  over  which  one  or  more  mortgages 
may  have  precedence  Is  termed  an  overlying  mortgage. 
PariicipQiing  Bonds. — A  minimum  Interest  rate  Is  usually  fixed  on  tben 
Itonds  and  the  lionds  then'  participate  in  the  earnings.  The  amount  of 
thlfl  participation  may  be  unlimited  or  fixed. 

Paring  Bonds. —  (See  Improvement  and  Special  Assessment  Bonds.) 
PfTpetual  Bonds. — Bonds  which  have  no  maturity  of  the  principal  are 
termed  perpetual  bonds.  Except  for  a  few  old  Issues  they  are  not 
found  In  this  country.  They  are  no  longer  considered  a  desirable  type  of 
issue  because  t>elng  at  an  Indefluttely  fljcod  rate  makes  them  inadaptable 
to  long  time  changing  markets. 

Plain  i?onrfff.— Plain  bonds  are  theoretlcnlly  bonds  without  a  spedfle 
lien.  (Where  the  title  Is  correctly  used,  they  are  the  same  at  D^icD- 
ture  Bonds.) 

Prrfcrencc  Income  Bonds. —  (See  Income  Bonds.) 

PrefrrctiCe   Jncome  Bonds,   or   Preference   Bonds. — The  title  of   (hese 
bonds  Is  ufUHl   Interchangeably   with    the  term    Income  bonds.     When 
there  la  a  desire  to  differentiate  several  aeries  as  to  the  priority  of  their 
claims.  Uda  title  Is  often  nsed. 
Preferential  Bofirf*.— (See  Prior  Lien  Bonds.) 
Premium  Bonds. — Bonds  of  mnniclpalities  and  corporations  are  occa- 
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glonally  retired  at  a  premium.  When  bODds  are  made  eanatile,  it  Is 
also  a  couituon  practice  to  retire  tliem  at  a  premium. 
Prior  Lien  Z?o«d«.— Strictly  used,  this  title  should  indicate  a  prior 
claim  over  all  other  issues  outstanding  against  a  property.  The  title. 
however,  is  so  frequently  used  to  indicate  priority  ovpr  certain  specified 
issues  that  it  is  no  longer  dependable.  Au  exaiuluuliou  of  the  exact 
lieu  of  each  Issue  is  necessary. 
Profii  SJmring  Bond4. —  (See  Participating  Bonds.) 
Purchase  Line  Mortga^ca. — Wlien  a  railroad  corporation  purchases 
aUditioual  mileaRe  it  frequently  will  issue  bonds  secured  by  tills  line 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
The  oiily  security  that  tlie  hohler  of  these  bonds  has  is  the  Hue  pur- 
chased. The  Usuin^  corporation  has  no  ohiigatlon  uuless  it  guarantees 
the  issue,  or  addltlonnl  sccitrlty  is  offered.  This  necessitates  the 
e:^aminatlau  of  the  status  of  the  purchased  line.  This  method  of 
finaiiciiii^  is  employed  where  refltrictions  exist  whlrh  prevent  the  pur- 
chasing company  from  Is^idng  bonds  or  securities  on  the  purchased  fines, 
or  the  "after  acquired  clausolof  the  mortgage"  prevents  further  Indebted- 
ness. 

Purchase  Money  Bondfi. — The  only  distinction  between  these  bonds  and 
the  "Purchase  Liue  Mortgages"  is  that  they  may  he  issued  on  any 
property  purchased  by  a  corporation,  such  as  a  mauufacturing  plant. 
These  bonds  are  also  used  in  exchange  for  the  stocks  of  another  cor- 
poration of  which  it  desires  to  secure  control  or  they  may  be  Issued  to 
au  indlviduul  owner  for  property. 

Jtailrond  Aid  Honda. — These  bonds  wero  issued  by  minor  civil  divisions 
of  the  state,  and  In  a  few  still  earlier  cases  by  states,  lo  assist  In  the 
building  of  railroads  within  their  territory.  Tlie  issuance  of  these 
bonds  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  period  of  early  railroad  development. 
A  number  of  issues  were  also  made  to  assist  private  enterprles  during 
the  same  pcrlo*l,  but  they  fell  Into  even  worse  disrepute  (ban  the 
railroad  aid  issues.  The  great  number  of  early  repudiations  due  to 
their  illegal  issuance  has  left  theHe  bonds  in  very  bad  repute  and  they 
are  still  a  very  (luestionable  form  of  Investment. 
Railroad  Bonds  (•). —  (See  Chapters  on  Hallway  Securities.) 
Raihruj/  Truxl  Bonds  (*). — These  bonds  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
"EQulpiuent  Trust  Bomla"  which  are  an  entirely  different  form  of  issue. 
The  Railway  Trust  bond  is  only  a  particular  kind  of  "Collateral  Trust 
Bonds," 

Real  EatatG  Bonds  (*).— (See  Real  Kstatc  Mortgage  Bonds). 
Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds   {•). — Any  bond  secured  by  a  lien  upon 
rejil  estate  would  be  classed  as  a  "Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bond/'     The 
title  U  loosely  used  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  more  complete 
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dlflcusslon  of  thlB  subject  of  classification  in  chapters  on  "Real  Estate 
Securities.*' 

Receiver's  Certificaies. — ^Whrai  a  corporation  passes  Into  receivership 
the  court  takes  <diarge  of  its  operation.  During  this  period  of  operation 
any  form  of  a  term  obligation  to  secure  funds  is  Issued  by  authority  of 
the  court  as  "Receivers'  Certificates."  These  securities  have  precedence 
over  all  other  obligations,  except  wages  and  current  operating  expenses. 
In  the  final  settlement  and  reorganization  of  the  corporation,  their 
claims  must  be  paid  In  cash,  or  satisfactory  exchange  be  made  in  new 
securities.  Receivers'  certificates  are  usually  issued  only  for  current 
operation  and  for  the  more  essential  permanent  expenses  necessary  for 
public  welfare  in  the  operation  of  the  property.  kReceivers'  certificates 
which  are  also  a  general  claim  against  assets  are  an  exception  to  these 
general  statements  of  debentures.  As  they  are  issued  by  the  court, 
In  order  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  property  for  the  public  wel- 
fare or  Interest,  they  of  necessity  must  be  given  this  priority  by  law. 
Current  expenses  and  wages,  alone,  have  precedence.  If  they  are  not 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  receivership,  they  must  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  reorganization. 

Reclamation  Bonds  (*). — Reclamation  bonds  are  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  waste  or  overflowed  lands.  (Drainage,  Irrigation  and 
Levee  Bonds.) 

Redeemable  Bonds, — (See  also  Callable  Bonds.)  In  the  redeemable 
feature  of  bonds,  the  interests  of  the  investor  desiring  long  time  holdings 
and  the  Interests  of  the  corporation  are  opposed.  To  the  corporation.  It 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  be  able  to  recall  any  outstanding  obligation, 
when  there  Is  an  opportunity  of  refunding  It  at  a  lower  rate.  To  the 
investor  who  desires  to  be  relieved  from  care,  the  continued  possibility 
of  retirement  at  unexpected  periods  Is  a  disadvantage;  and  further- 
more the  security  is  the  more  desirable  to  him,  If  the  corporation  be- 
comes strong  enough  to  recall  it.  To  the  holder  desiring  the  speculative 
opportunity  together  with  the  investment  privileges,  the  position  Is 
reversed  when  the  bonds  are  callable  at  a  premium.  Where  the  securi- 
ties of  a  company  are  in  a  strong  Investment  position,  especially,  If  the 
callable  privilege  Is  likely  to  be  exercised  by  the  payer,  the  price  of  the 
securities  will  go  to  a  premium  and  they  can  be  sold  In  the  open  market. 
Securities  with  exceptional  Investment  strength  have  not  infrequently 
for  a  short  period  gone  above  the  premium  price  on  their  own  invest- 
ment basis.  This  premium.  It  Is  argued  by  some,  is  more  than  an  off- 
setting compensation  for  the  disadvantage  of  retirement. 
Redemption  Bonds. —  (See  Refunding  Bonds.) 

Refunding  Bonds. — Refunding  bonds,  as  their  name  Implies,  are  issues 
used  to  retire  or  replace  outstanding  bonds.  At  present  there  are  few 
refunding  bond  issues  which  do  not  make  provision  for  additional  funds 
under  the  same  authorization  when  needed.    A  clause  is  usually  inserted 
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In  tbe  mortgage  which  provides  that  If  any  additional  bonds  are  sold 
under  thifl  refunding  issue  for  extensions  or  purchases,  a  grlrcn  ratio  of 
the  coat  of  construction  of  the  new  extension  made,  to  the  amount  of 
the  issue  sold  muat  be  maiutaiiiod,  and  tbe  Interest  charges  earned  a 
fflven  number  of  times.  Refunding  issues  have  conse<iuently  come  to 
mean  not  only  a  continuation  of  an  old  debt,  but  an  increase  of  tho 
funded  debt.  Whore  tho  lattor  Is  warranted,  it  greatly  aimpllfles  the 
floating  of  tbe  new  securities  and  protects  tlie  luleresta  of  both  the  cor- 
poration and  the  investor. 

To  replace 'an  Issue  which  a  corporation  has  used  with  profit  and 
safety  to  itself  is  an  advantage  to  tbe  corporation,  as  well  as,  to  the 
holder  of  the  original  bonds.  If,  however.  It  Is  the  renewal  of  a  loan  of 
an  overbonded  corporation  which  la  merely  warding  off  the  evil  day, 
tbe  Issue  sliould  not  be  made.  If  tbe  corporation  under  the  latter  con- 
dition can  be  saved,  some  other  merbod  of  financing  or  reorganization 
is  necessary :  If  not,  immediate  receivership  Is  usually  the  olieapest 
way  out.  Also  a  refunding  privilege  may  enalde  the  corporation  to 
make  an  effectual  reduction  In  its  interest  rates.  Tbls,  of  course,  la  nn 
advantage  to  the  corporation  and  not  to  the  creditor  in  his  investment 
yield,  though  It  does  strengthen  ttie  investment  security  through 
strengthening  the  credit  of  the  corporation. 

While  the  issuance  of  a  refunding  bond  does  not  mean  the  final 
cancellation  of  a  debt  by  a  corporation  it  docs  permit  the  exchange  of  the 
eslHtiiig  debt  for  a  new  form  of  ludebteUneHs.  The  refunding  Issues, 
as  a  cfjnsequence,  are  commanding  universal  attention,  as  they  more  or 
less  Involve  the  problems  of  all  IIcdr,  both  In  the  replacing  of  old  Issues 
and  the  placing  of  new  funded  debt  on  corporation  property.  Strictly 
nsed,  a  refunding  bond  would  merely  be  employed  to  replace  old  issues. 
In  these  days,  however,  few  refunding  bonds  are  is8ue<l  that  do  not  make 
further  provision  for  future  fhnds  to  be  secured  under  the  same  issue, 
when  needed.  This  la  done  by  placing  (in  the  mortgage)  a  clause  pro- 
viding as  stated  above  that,  if  any  additional  bonds  are  sold  for  exten- 
sions, or  purchases,  a  given  ratio  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  new 
extension  to  the  amount  of  the  issues  must  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
Interest  charges  must  be  earned  a  given  niunber  of  times. 

A  refunding  Issue,  then,  means  not  only  the  continuation  of  a  debt, 
but  usually  an  increase  of  tho  funded  debt  The  effect  of  these  Issues 
upon  the  credit  of  the  corporation  and  upon  the  value  of  the  securities 
always  newls  to  be  carefully  scrutinized.  If  the  Issuance  merely  pro- 
longs the  evil  of  an  existing  heavy  obligation,  there  la  no  argument  in 
Its  favor.  On  the  other  hand  for  a  corporation  to  pay  off  its  bond 
issues  Just  as  It  Is  becoming  strongly  establi^ed  would  be  equally 
objectionable.  And  lasdy,  a  corporation  may  be  able  to  make  au  effec- 
tual reduction  in  Its  interest  rates,  if  the  privilege  of  refunding  is  had. 

In  cItH  loans,  with  the  exception  of  national  loans,  the  arguments 
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for  refunding  bonds  do  not  apply,  as  the  civtl  division  baa  no  nj«ana  of 
making  j»roflts  from  earnings  as  a  oor[>oration.  On  the  other  hami  the 
burden  of  luxation  In  the  puymeut  of  Interest  under  a  continuous 
refunding  of  an  existing  issue,  is  stinply  prolonging  the  obllgatloa  and 
forcing  ibe  public  to  pay  more  interest  charges. 

Refunding  Firti  Mortgage  Bondt  (*). — Refunding  Issnea  are  thoao 
which  are  used  to  retire  a  first  mortgage  bond  Issue.  One  maj-  not, 
however,  be  Uie  first  refunding  issue  made  by  the  corporation. 

Rfgintcrcd  Bondt  (•). — When  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  bonds  ap- 
X>ear8  on  the  face  of  the  bond.  It  U  u  registered  bond,  and  cunuot  be 
transferred  without  being  Indorsed  by  the  payee  and  sent  to  the  transfer 
ofllce  of  the  corjKiratlon  or  nuinidiiaUty.  A  new  bond  is  then  insucd 
to  the  new  owner  In  his  name  by  the  transfer  office  of  the  corporation. 

The  line  indicated  on  the  bond  for  the  uome  uf  the  truubferee  may 
he  left  in  blank  and  the  bund  may  pass  through  several  hands.  Any 
person  holding  the  bond  who  desires  to  do  so  may  then  fill  In  bis  name 
and  forward  li  to  the  transfer  office.  As  the  Interest  checks  are  mailed 
to  the  person  lu  whose  name  the  bond  Bp|»ears  In  the  company's  lK>ok, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  holder  to  have  his  twnd  transferred  in 
time  to  receive  his  interest  payment. 

Hegistered  Coupon  Bond*  (*). — When  bonds  are  registered  as  to  prind- 
]}ai  alone,  and   the  attached  Interest  coupons  are  uot,  they  arc  regis- 
tered coupon  bonds,  and  the  coupons  are  payable  to  the  bearer. 
Hatctral  Bonds. —  (See  Extension  Bonds.) 

Residuary  Estate  Bonds. — When  a  person  (not  a  corporation)  has  legtaJ 
claim  to  proi>erty.  etc..  which  the  purchaser  sboiild  make  certain  has 
been  probated,  and  Ibis  property  is  clear  of  any  other  legal  claims,  the 
claimant  can  Issue  bonds  against  It  The  right  of  claim  Is  conveyed  by 
the  proper  legal  Instrument  which  occupies  the  same  relation  to  Its  bonds 
S9  does  the  collateral  of  collateral  trust  bonds.  The  equity  demanded 
by  the  purchaser  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  tbe  longest  possible  life 
of  tbe  person  mortgaging  his  future  claims.  The  purchaser  Is  protected 
lu  this  by  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  which  returns  his  money  to  Iiim 
If  the  testator  dies  before  the  maturity  of  the  obligation. 
Rtvenue  Bonds  or  yotcs. — When  a  municipal  corporation  has  need  of 
temporary  funds  to  meet  current  obligations,  re\*enne  Becnrliles  are  fre- 
qoeotty  Issued.  Revenue  securities,  however,  are  temporary  loans  only. 
and  are  retlre<l  within  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  these  securities  are 
ilH>rt-termed,  they  are  usually  Issued  as  notes. 

Bonds. — Road  bonds  which  were  formerly  Issued  principally  liy 
c<Kiuty  or  special  assessment  district,  are  now  being  Increaalftgly 
by  the  state.     (See  also  Improvement  Bonds.) 

District  Bonds—These  bonds  are  issued  by  dril  dlatrlcH 


organized  nrwler  state  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sanitation^  or 
pure  water,  or  both. 

School  Difitrirt  BnndH  <*). — In  some  parta  of  the  country,  especially 
the  Middle  West,  the  Htate  la  geoKrajihically  divldetl  into  school  districts. 
These  units  commotijy  corresnoiul  to  the  city  or  towm  In  metropolitan 
areas,  and  to  the  township,  or  county,  in  the  rural  areas  where  schools 
are  provided,  lo  some  states  these  units  are  created  as  special  assess- 
ment districts ;  in  others,  the  law  makes  special  provision  for  the  creation 
of  these  districts  over  specitlcfl  areas  where  schools  ore  needed.  These 
districts  have  the  authority  to  Issue  bonds  whlcli  are  called  school  bonds. 
Second  ConaoUdated  Morigage  Bonds. — ^These  bonds  are  Issued  upon 
the  same  security  as  eunsolIdateU  Isumetliues  calletl  firnt  consotldated) 
bonds,  but  suhse(iuent  to  the  thiiiua  of  the  first  consolidated  or  con- 
Sflliilflted  bonds.     (See  Consolidated   Douds.) 

Second  Mortgage  Bond)*. — Bonds  secured  by  second  mortgages  are  aub- 
sequent  to  first  mortjiages,  which  have  prior  claims  on  the  corporation 
for  the  [luyment  of  interest  and  princliml  and  also  a  prior  lien  upon 
the  property. 

Securtd  \otea. — These  notes  are  the  same  as  collateral  notes,  f  e..  they 
are  secured  by  other  stocks  or  bonds  or  by  both  stocks  and  bonds. 
Serial  Bondi  (•).— The  principal  of  these  bonds  Is  paid  In  Installments. 
This  method  of  iiayiUK  a  bond  by  the  issuer  may  be  attached  to  a  bond 
of  any  form  of  a  lieu. 

Better  Bonds. — Sewer  bonds  are  improvement  bonds,  issued  by  a  munici- 
pality for  the  construction  of  sewers.  They  are  issue^l  either  as  direct 
obligations  of  the  municipality,  or  ns  special  assessments  securities. 
Silver  Bonds. — Silver  bonds  are  bonds  which  are  payable  In  silver  cur- 
rency. These  Imnds  nrt^  practioally  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  a  very  few  old  Issues, 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds  (*) — All  bonds  may  hare  the  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision feature  as  a  part  of  the  iirovlsiou  rt-yulutluK  the  Issue.  These 
provisions  re*iulre  the  setting  aside  of  state^l  sums  at  regular  Intervals 
for  the  payment  of  all,  or  a  part  of  the  nbllijatlon. 

The  fund  set  aside  for  this  purpose  may  be  used  ti>  puretiase  the 
securities  of  the  debt  itself;  the  securities  to  be  purchased  may  be 
drawn  by  lot  which  Is  a  very  objectionable  practice.  Serial  numbers 
may  be  place<I  upon  the  bonds,  and  the  specific  date  of  retirement  then 
.will  be  known,  or  the  bonds  may  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 
With  any  good  InveHtment  bond,  if  a  corporation  were  forced  to  buy 
all  of  its  own  bonds  on  the  open  market,  it  might  he  forced  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  premium.  The  experience  of  the  British  In  the  forced  pur- 
chase for  the  sinking  fund  of  Cousol  2*8  and  the  sharp  upturn  of  the 
price  during  the  nineties,  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The  other  niethod 
of  handling  the  fund  is  to  retain  It  until  maturity.     Some  mortgages 
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the  food  oat  of  earDln^,  oC  placiac  ic  baefc  in  tbe  properties, 
atrockc  oompanlea  tbSa  givca  added  cqoitT  and  •trengtb.    In 

it  U  A  dAogBOOB  proeedure  for  the  intereti  of  the  inneator. 
Bortsaces  bcTv  prvcedesoe  otct  mbw  oQHir 
The  term  Is  f rvqnently  Mcd  m»  nwhn  iral 
bvt  a  fenlor  moncas*  l«  not  muiiiOy  a  ttnc  OMrtsicB. 
FwrndMortgaae*  (•),— (See  SiaUnc  Pimd  Boeda.) 
Aammmtni  Bomds  <*>.— Thcae  bondi  are  laaoed  hf  ffpedal  drfl 
districts  cTMited  for  the  spedsl  purpose  of  flnaocinc  socb  improre- 
ments  as  street  paTtac  sewpn.  etc..  for  the  psriicnlsr  srea  or^ao- 
laad  as  the  special  district.  The  dty  as  a  wbnie  within  whl^  the 
dlatrkt  la  situated  is  not  obligated  for  the  pajmcut  of  these  obllgatloiN. 
except  where  so  destgnatcd. 

Btmmptd  Bonds. — AH  bonds  whtrh  bare  bad  stamped  on  them  some  new 
condition  which  Is  added  after  their  ori^nal  Liwue,  are  called  stamped 
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0taie  BomdM  (*).— (See  Chapters  oo  Clrti  Loans.) 

atramMkip  Brmda  {*). — (.See  Chapter  od  Great  Lake  Steamship  Bonds.) 

Hiock  IntcrcMt  Ccrfjyrca/c*.— (See  Stock  Trust  Ortlflcatea.) 

Stack  Trwsl  CirH/lcates. — These  certlflcates  are  nsuaUy  Issoed  to  refire- 

sent   the  stock  certificates  of   holders  of  stock  In  a  C(HT*oratioa.   the 

stock  certiflratea  tbemselres  t>elnK  deposited  with  a  tntstee.    The  trust 

eeitlflcates  are  nsuaUy  gireD  the  fall  power  possessed  by  the  stock  by 

agreement  on  the  psrt  of  the  stockholders.    Coascciuently  the  stodc  traaC 

certificates  merely  represent  the  ownership  of  the  holders  of  a  given 

ber  of  shares  of  stock. 

Strwt  BondK  (•). —  (See  Improvement  Bonds.) 

Btrtet  Baihcay  Bonds  (•), — (See  Chapters  on  Street  Hallway  Bonds.) 

Sub$idtf  0ond«.— (5lce  Rnllrosd  Aid  Bonds.) 

Tax  Arrenragc  Bonds. —  (See  Rerenae  Bonds.) 

Tar  Relief  Uond*.— (See  Bevenae  Bonds  or  Notes.) 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Bonds  (•).— (See  Oiaptcrs  on  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Bonds.) 

Temporary  Bonds  or  Certlfteatcs  or  Temporary  Beeripts. — When  tbs 
iasoing  corporstloD  or  cirll  dl.<:trlot  desires  lo  secnre  the  money  from 
the  sale  of  Us  securities,  before  the  securities  tbemselrew  are  ready  for 
detlrery,  temporary  cortltlctiteM  or  reivlptti  are  Issued,  which  are  later 
e^Cchantced  for  the  itrrninneut  securities.  In  the  past,  ahnae  was  occa- 
sionally made  by  corporations  which  were  organlced  for  the 
profits. 
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Terminal  Companp  Bonds. — ^TUeae  aectirltiefl  are  Issued  by  railroad  ter- 
minal companies  and  are  secnret!  by  terminal  properties,  Bueh  as  stations, 
yards,  and  terminal  tracks.  The  termiuul  com[)aiiy  is  UKually  owned 
by  a  group  of  railroads.  Tlie  bond  is^tues  may  alHo  have  ttie  atiditloual 
guarantee  of  tlie  several  railroads  using  ibc  termlnat. 
Territorial  Bands. — ^Territorial  bonds  are  those  Issued  by  territories  not 
yet  admitted  to  stateliood  in  tiie  union.  Some  of  Jhe  bonds  of  former 
territories  now  admitted  as  state^j  are  still  outiitandLug,  an  tlie  laaues 
have  not  yet  matured. 

Third  Consolidated  Mori ffagca.— Third  consolidated  Issties.  (See  Con- 
Eolldated  Mortgages.) 

Third  Mfii'tgatjc  Bunds. — Bonda  which  have  two  bond  issues  prere<ling 
them  iu  rlifht  of  priority  to  their  lieu  caii  be  classed  ha  third  mortgages. 
Timber  Bonds  (*). — (See  Chapter  ou  Timber  Bonds.) 
Totcn  Warrants. —  (See  Certificates  of  Indebtedness.) 
Toirnship  Bonds  {*). —  (See  Chapters  ou  Civil  Loans.) 
Trust  CeriiflCQtea.—  iSee  Stock  Trust  CertiOeates.) 

Vnticftifing  \forttjaors. — Bonds  which  have  precedence  over  some  other 
bond  or  bonds  arc  lermtHl  underlyiuK  issues.    Though  they  are  usually 
considered  first  mortgages,  they  are  not  necessarily  so.     Tbis  must  be 
determined  from   the  mortgut^o  instrument. 
Vnifyins  Bonds. —  (See  Consolidated  Bonds.) 

Vnifpinff  MortoaffC  Bonds. — (See  fTonsolldated  Bonds.)  First  and  X'ni- 
fyiiig  Mortgage  Buuds  (See  First  aud  CuDsolidated  Mortgage  Bonds). 
First  Unifying  Morfffatje  Bonds. —  (See  Fir«t  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonda.) 

United  States— Tre&snry  Certificates. —  (See  Chapter  of  (JoTernment 
Bonds.) 

Watn-  Bonds  <*). —  (See  Chai)ter  ou  Private  Water  Company  Bonda.) 
'Water  Compant/  Bonds  (•). —  (See  Chapter  on  Private  Water  Company 
Bonds.) 

Water  Power  Cmnpanu  Bonds  <•). —  (See  Cliapter  Hydro-Electric 
Securities.) 

Wh<trf  rtfirf  Ttork  /?an<?».-^Thefie  bonds  may  be  Issued  by  either  a  j>ri- 
VQte  corporation  or  nmnlcipality,  for  the  imrpose  of  constructing 
wharves.  Where  several  railroad  or  Kleamship  lines  are  using  the  same 
wharves,  a  separate  company  is  usually  organized. 
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U.  S.  LIBERTY  AND  VICTORY  LOAN  WAR  BONDS 

RTTMMARY 

The  posrible  Hmit  of  Income  tax  exemption  on  LIBERTY  LOANS. 
exdnsiTe  or  holdings  of  yMi«  «ntl  ^^%«.  '"*iy  consist  of  : 
I    5»000  iu  thu  uiTKreicate  of  First   48,   Kirst  4V48.   First   Second  4^8. 
Second  48   and  4^8.   Third   4^8.   Fourth   4Vjs.  Treasury  Cer- 
titlt-ates,  ami  L'liiteU  State»  War-Savlnys  Certlflcutes. 

30,000  of  First  Second  4^is,  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the 
teriuiDaTliiu  of  the  war,  as  tixed  by  proclamation  of  the 
['resident. 

30,000  of  Fourth  4Y^s.  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mlniuloii  of  the  war. 

30.000  In  the  u^Kresate  of  First  4h.  First  43^3.  First  Second  4^8. 
Second  An  and  4^48,  Third  4K».  and  Fourth  4^48.  «s  tn  the 
interest  received  on  ami  after  January  1,  1919,  uniil  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years  after  the  terniiuation  of  the  war. 

45,000  In  the  ntfgrcKate  of  Flrat  4a,  Firat  4V4s.  Second  4a  and  4%9,  and 
Third  4^48.  hs  to  (!ie  inlerest  rtKvlved  after  Junniiry  1,  1018. 
until  the  expiration  of  two  yearn  after  the  termination  of  the 
war;  this  exemption  CfinditiounI  on  ori]u:ina1  suhstTiption  to.  and 
continued  hol4liuc  at  the  date  of  the  tax  return  of,  two-thirds  as 
muuy  butulH  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Luan. 

20,000  In  the  asgre^ate  of  First  4s.  First  4Vis,  First  Second  4^8, 
Second  48  and  4>^s,  Third  4ViS.  and  Fourth  4Vi8,  oa  to  the 
interest  received  on  and  after  January  1.  1SHI»:  thia  exemption 
comlUlonal  upon  urislual  »nbserlptit>n  tii.  and  nmtiuued  holding; 
at  the  (late  of  the  tax  return  of,  one-third  as  many  notes  of  the 
Victory  Lii)erty  Ix»an,  and  extending  through  the  Ufe  of  Buch 
notcH  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 


$100,000  Total  coprrtgbtcd  No»..  i»» 

vtctout  loan  notes: 

Note  I.^-The  3%s  are  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all 
taxation  (e.xcei>t  estate  and  inheritance  taxes)  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  Vnited  Statics,  any  State  or  any  of  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States*  or  by  any  local  taxing 
authority. 

Note  J.-^The  4%n  are  exempt  Imth  as  to  principal  and  Interest  from  all 
taxation  now  or  Iiereafter  iinpoBcd  by  the  T'nltcd  States,  any 
Stnte,  or  any  ot  tlie  possenHlniiH  of  the  Tnlted  States,  or  l\v 
any  locfll  taxlnp  authority,  pxcet»t  estate  or  Inheritance  taxes, 
and  prnduatetl  additional  inc^une  taxes,  commonly  known  as 
surtaxes,  and  exccHs  jirotiia  and  war-proflt  tHxea,  now  or 
hereafter  iniposeii  by  the  t'ultod  States,  upon  the  income  or 
profits  of  Individuals,  partnerabips,  associations  or  cor- 
IwrationH. 


•OUTSTANDINO    JUNE   SO.    1«S0 

Otherwliw,    AboTo  Data   Rrvlwd   to   Not.    1.   USO. 


TTh«  two  Imfluei  of  Flnrt  CotiTerted  4^4«  aiffer  only  to  th«  Mttnt  thtl  lh«  Ihu*  of  Octobtr 
24(h  tt  UX  txsmpt  u  to  tbn  lntere«  on  not  to  eire<><l  tso.oon  bonds  r«<g;jiriIIPBB  *tt  onn'a  lub- 
Rcrlpllon  to  tbe  fourth  Lord.  wheT»«  (be  Ihu»  of  U«y  9th  la  tax  axvtnpt  ai  to  Lhe  Intertwt 
OD  not  to  tzceed  t<a.O0O  bonda  In  coDOCctioo  with   ooe'a  aubflcrlptton   to  the   Fourth   Loao. 


Not^—Thla  t«h)fr  aiRO  app«tra  In  tb«  AnnaW  of  tte  Amrrlcaa  Acndtmjr  of  Potltlcal  and 
6[)«1«1  Sc1v6e«,  TOl.  Ixxxrlll,  Marcb.  ino.  The  ■twve  uI)1«b  are  a  rvTlatoo  ot  thIa  Bam«  table 
br  C.  r.  Cbllda. 
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Meyer,  H.  H.  B. 

I^ist  of  Recent  Reference  on  Public  Service  Rates  With  Special 
Reference  to  Regulation  (Special  Libraries,  February,  191G,  pp.  8) 

Miller.  E.  X.  T. 

The  Texas  Stock  and  Bond  Law  and  Its  Administration  (Quart 
Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xxli.  No.  1,  Nov.,  1907,  pp.  108-119) 

Mundy,  Floyd  W. 

Federal  Regulations  of  Railroad  Stock  and  Bond  Issues  (Moody 
Magazine,  vol.  xU,  1911.  pp.  101. 105  and  192-198) 

New  York  Public  Service  Commission  of  Second  District 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  (Annual  Report  of  the  N.  T.  Pub. 
Service  Comm.  of  the  Sec.  Dlst.,  vol.  1, 1913,  pp.  106-11) 

Potts.  Charles  Shirley 

T^cas  and  Bond  Law  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sd.. 
vol.  nil,  No.  142,  May,  1914,  pp.  162-171) 

Control  of  Capitalization,  the  Stock  and  Bond  Law  (Texas).  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Univ.  of  Texas,  Mar.  1, 1909,  On  Railroad  Transportation 
In  Texas,  chap,  ix) 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Associations 
of  Securities  Commissioners  (Annual,  First  Session,  March,  1918) 

Rollins.  Montgomery 

Laws  Regulating  the  Investment  of  Bank  Funds  (Boston,  Mont- 
gomery Rollins ;  Current  changes  in  laws  of  state  relative  to  change 
furnished  on  detachable  leaves.  Fourth  Eklltlon,  1905,  pp.  184) 

State  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities  Upon  Municipal  Home  Rule  (Annals 
of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soc.  Sd.,  voL  lili.  No.  142.  May,  1914, 
pp.  357) 

Thelen.  Max 

Desirable  Scope  and  Method  of  Federal  Regulation  of  Security 
Issues  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soc  ScL,  toL  Ixxvl, 
No.  165,  Mar.,  1918.  pp.  191-201) 

Thompson,  R.  A. 

Regulation  of  the  Issuance  of  Texas  R.  R.  Securities  by  the  State 
Government  (Texas  Acad,  of  ScL,  Trans.,  Austin,  vol  v.,  1903, 
pp.  1-lT) 

United  States  Congress  Commission  of  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.  R.  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commission  to  Umlt  Issue  of  Stocks 
and  Bonds  (Wash.  Got.  Print'g.  Office,  1908,  pp.  13) 
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United  States  Iteg:nlation  of  Security  Issues^  Report  of  the  R.  R.  Securi- 
ties Gommission,  Hoose  of  RepresentatlTes,  62iid  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion, Doc.  No.  256,  Not.  1, 19U) 

Warburg,  Paul  M. 

Shrinkage  In  Public  Utility  Securities  and  Their  Relation  to  War 
Financing  (Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Bankers'  Assoc.,  toL  zll,  No.  1,  July, 
1918,  pp.  14-17) 

Wliliams,  W.  H. 

Letter  to  Railroad  Securities  Commission  (New  Tork,  Jan.  18,  1911, 
pp.  64,  pamphlet) 

Sayings  Banks  and  Trusteeship  Laws  (See  Legal,  etc) 

Selling  of  Securities  (See  Also  Markets) 
Black,  W.  H. 

Real  Wall  Street:    Understandable  Description  of  a  Purchase,  a 

Sale,  a   Short   Sale   (New  York,  Corporation  Organization,   1906, 

Pamphlet,  pp.  G9) 
Campbell,  Douglass 

The  Law  of  Stockbrokers  with  Reference  to  Transactions  for  Cus- 
tomers on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  York,  Baker,  Voorhls 

&  Co..  1914,  pp.  114) 
Conant,  C.  A. 

Selling  American  Securities  Abroad  (North  Amer.,  yoL  cItttIII,  S^t, 

1906,  pp.  508) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Selling  of  Securities,    (In)   Inyestment  and   Speculation,  pp.  29-53 

(New  York.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1014) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

The  Work  of  the  Bond  House  (New  York,  The  Moody  Magazine  Book 

Co.,  1913,  pp.  157) 
Cooper,  Francis 

Financing  an  Enterprise,  vol.  ii,  pp.  253-403  (Third  Edition,  New 

York,  The  Ronald  Press,  1909) 
Crozier,  John  Beattle 

Selling  of   Securities.    (In)   The  First  Prindples  of  Inyestments, 

pp.  la'S-ieS  (London,  The  Financial  Rev.  of  Rev.,  1910) 
Foley,  William 

Organization  and  Management  of  a  Bond  House  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  8,  S^t.,  1907,  pp.  ^7-263) 
Haney,  Lewis  II. 

Marketing  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  (In)  Business  Organization  and 

Combinations,  pp.  312-320  (New  York,  TheMacmiUan  Company,  1013) 
Huebener,  S.  S. 

The  Scope  and  Functions  of  the  Stock  Market   (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  Maj-,  1910,  pp.  483-506) 
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Jordan,  David  F, 

Listing  on  the  Exchanges,  (In)  Investments :  chap,  zvlli,  pp.  243-255, 

Mechanics  of  Purchase  and  Sale ,  chap,  xlx,  pp.  255-265 ;  Work  of  the 

Bond  Houses,  chap,  xvii,  pp.  229-243  (New  York,  Prentlce-HaU,  1920) 
Lough,  WlUam  H. 

Underwriting,   (In)   Corporation  Finance,  pp.  223-279   (New  Tork, 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1913) 

Underwriting,  (In)  Business  Finance,  pp.  291-338  (New  Tork,  The 

Bonald  Press  Co.,  1917) 
logons,  Hastings 

Syndicates ;  Joint  Accounts  and  Underwrltlngs,  Corporation  Finance, 

Part  I,  pp.  200-219;  Part  II,  chaps.  1.  U.  lil.  pp.  1-156  (New  York, 

Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916) 

The  Work  of  An  Investment  Banking  House  (Annals  Amer.  Acad. 

of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scl.,  vol.  Ixxxvili,  Mar..  1020,  pp.  34-43) 
M'Ewan,  A. 

The  Securities  Department  of  a  Branch  Bank :   A  Brief  Outline  of 

Its  Work  (Scottish  Bankers  Magazine,  July,  1915,  pp.  13) 
Meade,  Edward  Sherwood 

Sale  of  Securities,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  114-141  (New  York, 

Appleton  Co.,  1920) 

The  Banking  House  as  an  Aid  to  Investors,  (In)  The  Careful  Investor, 

pp.  61-82  (Philadelphia  and  London.  Llpplncott  Co.,  1914) 
Norton,  Eliot 

The  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Securities  Through  a  Stock  Broker  (Annals 

of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scl.,  vol.  xxiv,  No.  3,  May,  1910, 

pp.  500-524) 
Pavey,  T.  D. 

Sale  of  American  Securities  In  France  (North  Amer.,  vol.  cxc,  Dec., 

1906,  No.  6,  pp.  811-818) 
Pratt,  Sereno  S. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  Revised  Ed., 

1920) 

Selling  American  Bonds  In  Europe  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL 

and  Soc.  Scl.,  voL  xii.  No.  2,  Sept.,  1907,  pp.  269-283) 
Smith.  A. 

The  Abuse  of  the  Audit  In  Selling  Securities  (Jour,  of  Acct,  voL  xlv, 

No.  4,  Oct.,  1912,  pp.  243-254) 

Serial  Payments  and  Sinking  Fund 
Anyon,  James  T. 

Sinking  Fund  and  Reserve  Accounts  (Jour,  of  Acct,  vol.  vll,  No.  3, 

Jan.,  1908-9,  pp.  185-192) 
Bennett,  R.  J. 

Amortization,  (In)  Corporation  Accounting,  pp.  390-468  (New  York, 

The  Ronald  Press,  1917) 
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Dougharty,  Harold 

Annuities  and  Slnklnjr  Fnnds.  Simple  and  Compound  Interest  Tables 

with  Notes  (I^ndon.  E.  Wilson.  1906,  pp.  B2) 
GlbltB.  J.  W. 

I'ollcy  of  Railway  Sinking  Funds   (The  Railway  Age  Gaz.,  Na  8, 

Aug.,  1911.  pp.  360-361) 
Hatfield.  Henry  Rand 

Amortization.   (In)  Modem  Accounting,  pp.  201-273  (New  York  and 

London,  Appleton  A  Co.,  1011) 
Keys.  C.  M. 

Bond   Uedemption  and   Sinking  Funds   (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of 

Pol.  and  Soc.  Sd.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  2,  Sept.,  1007,  pp.  213-220) 
Leake.  P.  D. 

The  Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Sinking  Fund  (Tendon,  Gee  &  Co..  1913: 

Also  the  Accountant,  vol.  xlvll,  No.  1082.  Nov.  23,  1012,  pp.  063-669) 
Lownhaupt,  Frederick 

Sinking  Fund  and  Social  Payment,  (In)  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  22&- 

237   (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1006) 
Lyon.  W.  H. 

Amortixatlon.  (In)  Capitallzatiou,  pp.  144-165  (New  York,  Hongbton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 
Maciiherson.  F.  H. 

Sinking  Funds  Principles  and  Practices  (Jour,  of  Acct.,  roL  sir.  No.  % 

Aug..  1012,  pp.  113-117) 
Massachusetts 

Report  of  Special  Investigation  Relative  to  the  Sinking  Funds  and 

Serial  Loons  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts  (In  House, 

Doc.  No.  2006-220,  Feb.,  Mar.,  1913) 
Panborn,  Warrel  S. 

Sinking  Fund  Reserves  (Jour,  of  Acct,  toL  zU,  No.  4,  Aog.,  19U, 

pp.  262-268) 
Perrln,  J.  W. 

History  of  the  Cleveland  Sinking  Fund  of  1862  (Cleveland.  O..  Globs 

Printing  Co..  1913,  pp.  68) 
Public  Debt — Recommendation  of  Legislation  as  to   Sinking  Fund  of 

Treasury  (U.  S.  Treas.  Dept  Pub.  Doc,  Feb.,  1011,  pp.  473) 
Ross,  E<lward  A. 

Sinking   Funds    (Amer.   Econ.   Assoc.,  ToL   fU,   Supplemeot,   1802, 

pp.  311-410) 
Thomas,  E.  S. 

Determination  of  Income  Rates  on  Serial  Bonds  Unosual  (Joiir.  oC 

Acct..  vol.  xxiv,  No,  2.  Aug..  1917,  pp.  105-111) 
Turner,  Edward  Hartley 

The  Repayment  of  Local  and  Other  I^ans,  Sinking  Funds   (Mao* 

Chester,  Eng.,  Univ.  Press,  1913,  pp.  530) 
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Special  Assessments  (See  Municipals)  , 

Speculation 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Speculation,    (In)   Inyeetment  and   Speculations,  pp.  96-128    (New 

York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Inst.,  1014) 
Crump.  Artbur 

The  Theory  of  Sto<^  Exchange  Speculation  (New  Tork,  S.  A.  Nelson, 

1912,  pp.  114) 
Bngland,  M.  T. 

On  Speculation  in  Relation  to  the  World's  Prosperity  (1897-1902), 

(VniT.  of  Neb.  Studies.  May  5, 1906,  pp.  107) 
Emery,  H.  G. 

Place  of  Speculation  on  the  Theory  of  Distribution   (Amer.  Econ. 

Assoc.,  voL  I,  No.  1,  Dec,  1900,  pp.  103-114) 

Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  in  the  United 

States  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897,  pp.  230) 
Qibson,  Thomas 

The  Cycles  of  Speculation  (New  York,  Moody  Magazine  Corp.,  1907, 

pp.  187) 

The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation  (New  York,  Moody  Magazine  Corp.,  Be- 

vised,  1916,  pp.  184) 
Henry,  George  Garr 

Market  Movements  of  Speculation,    (In)    How  to  Invest  Money, 

pp.  108-121  (New  York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1908) 
Higgins,  Leonard  R. 

The  Put  and  CaU  (London,  Effingham,  Wilson,  1906,  pp.  76) 
Hollander,  Jacob 

Bank  Loans  and  Stock  Speculation  (61  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  Sen.  Doc,  S89, 

pp.  27.    In  National  Monetary  Commerce  Reports,  op.  1916) 
Investment  Bankers*  Association  of  America 

The  Stock  Exchange  Business;  A  Course  of  Study  with  References 

(New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  for  I.  B.  Assoc  of  Amer.,  1918, 

pp.  98) 
Kemmerer,  E.  W. 

The  Higgling  of  the  Market  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xvU,  No.  4, 

Aug.,  1903,  pp.  670-677) 
Mason,  P.  W. 

Working  of  German  Law  Against  Speculation  (TT.  S.  Consular  Re- 
ports, vol.  Ixiv,  pp.  438-444) 
Kelson,  S.  A. 

The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  (New  York,  A.  B. 

Bensch  Co..  1906,  pp.  124) 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Options  and  Arbitrage  (New  York,  S.  A.  Nelson,  1904, 

pp.  87) 

A.  B.  0.  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  S.  A.  Nelson,  1913,  pp.  164) 
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New  York  Committee  on  Speculation  In  Secnrltles  and  Commodltlea; 

Beport  of  June  7,  1909,  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  governor 

with  his  annual  message,  June  5,  1910,  pp.  23  (Printed  by  Lyon, 

Beport  of  Governor  Hughes  Committee  on  Speculation  In  Secoritles 

and  Commodities,  June  7,  1909) 
Korton,  Eliot 

On  Short  Sale  of  Securities  Through  a  Stock  Broker  (New  York, 

J.  McBride  Co.,  1907.  pp.  72) 
Pratt,  S.  S. 

The  Case  for  Speculation  (Jour,  of  Acct^  toL  tI,  No.  !•  May,  1906» 

pp.  1-10) 
Bipley,  Z. 

Railway  Speculation  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  voL  zxr.  No.  2,  Fdt>., 

1911,  pp.  185-215) 
Smithey,  Robert  Lincoln 

You  and  Your  Broker  (See  Bibliography  on  Speculation,  pp.  211-220) » 

(New  York,  Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  1920) 
White,  Horace 

Hughes  Investigation  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Kcon.,  vol.  xvii.  No.  28,  Oct, 

1909,  pp.  528-540) 

State  Bonds 
Bogart,  E.  L. 

The  State  Debt  of  Ohio,  1825-1911   (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ..  toL  xix, 

April,  1011,  pp.  249-68) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

State  Bonds,   (In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Invcstmerts,  pp.  122-158 

(New  York,  Henry  Holt  Co.,  1913) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

State  Bonds,  (In)  lovestments  and  Speculation,  pp.  102-18^   (New 

York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1914) 
Gephert,  W.  F. 

The  Growth  of  State  and  Local  Ex[)eQditures  (Proceeding  Nat'l.  Tax 

Assoc.,  1908.  pp.  53-525) 
Jordan,  David  F. 

State  Bonds,  (In)  Investments,  chap,  v,  pp.  42-61  (New  York,  Pren- 
tice-Hall &  Co.,  1920) 
Miller.  E.  T. 

Repudiation  of  State  Debt  Since  ISOl  (Southeastern  History  Quart, 

Oct,  1912.  pp.  13) 
Raymond.  William  L. 

State  BoudH,  (In)  American  and  Foreign  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  94- 

139  (Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1910) 
Randall,  J.  G. 

The  Virginia  Debt  Controversy   (Pol.  Sd.  Quart.,  vol.  xxx.  No.  4, 

Dec.,  If"         ^'^•78) 
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Scott,  W.  A. 

Tbe  Repudiation  of  State  Debts  {New  York,  Orow^  &  Oa,  1893, 
pp.  S25) 

United  States 

Statistical  Abstract  of  tbe  United  States  will  give  Annnal  Onrrent 
Information  (Annual) 

Steamship  Bonds 

Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

(In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  814-819  (New  York, 
Henry  Holt  Co.,  1913) 

Stocks 

Adams,  John,  Jr. 

Stocks  and  Their  Features,  A  Division  and  Classification  (Annals  of 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sd.,  toL  xxxt,  No.  3,  May,  1910, 

pp.  43-62) 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

Stocks  and  Their  Stock  Market  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soc.  ScL,  vol.  XXXV,  No.  3, 1910,  pp.  230  [See  Index  for  titles]) 
Bentley,  H.  G. 

Preferred  Stock,  (In)  Corporation  Finance  and  Accounting,  pp.  404- 

417  (New  York,  Ronald  Press.  1908) 
Burgunder,  B.  R. 

The  Declaration  and  Yield  of  Stockholders*  lUgbts  (Annals  of  Amer, 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scl.,  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3,  May,  1010,  pp.  554-578) 
Cooper,  Francis 

Stocks,  (In)  Financing  an  Enterprise,  vol.  11,  pp.  404-436  (New  York, 

The  Ronald  Press,  Fourth  Edition) 
Greene,  Thomas  L. 

Stocks,   (In)   Corporation  Finance,  Third  Edition,  chap.  1   (London 

and  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  1908) 
Btorvey,  Richard  Selden 

Rights  of  the  Minority  Stockholder  (New  York,  Baker  Yoorhls  &  Co., 

1909,  pp.  164) 
Henxy,  George  Gave 

Stocks,  (In)  How  to  Invest  Money,  pp.  100-107  (New  York,  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.,  1908) 
Longh.  W.  H. 

Stocks,  (In)  Business  Finance,  pp.  64-104  (New  York,  The  Ronald 

Press  Co.,  1917,  pp.  561) 

Stocks,   (In)  Corporation  Finance,  pp.  65-78  (New  York,  Alexander 

Hamilton  Institute  Series,  1909) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Stocks,  (In)  Capitalization,  pp.  1-29  (Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1912) 
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Meade.  Edward  Sherwood 

lodiistriul  Preferred  Stock.   (In)  The  Careful  Investor,  pp.  232-248 

(Philadelphia  aod  rx>ndoD.  Ltppincott,  1914) 
Meyer.  Edgar  W. 

Industrial  Stocks  As  loTestments  (AnnaU  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and 

Soc.  Set.,  vol.  XXXT,  No.  3»  May,  1910.  pp.  545-553) 
Norton,  L.  A. 

Stocks  of  Financial  Institutions  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soc.  Sci..  vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  May,  1010,  pp.  107-206) 
Sullivan.  John  J. 

Corporation  Stocks.   (In)   American  Corporations,  pp.  104-301   (New 

York  and  London,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910) 
Snyder,  Carl 

Railroad  Stocks  As  Investments  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and 

Soc.  Sd..  vol.  ixxv,  No.  3,  May,  1910.  pp.  164-174) 
Sunley,  W.  T. 

Treasury  Stock  (Jour,  of  Acct,  vol.  xx.  No.  5,  Dec,  1915,  pp.  424-30) 
Underwood.  Arthur  W. 

Liability  for  Unpaid  Subacriptiona  (Jour,  of  Acot,  ToL  zriU,  No.  1, 

May.  1009.  pp.  17-38) 
Withers.  Hartley 

Stocks.  (In)  Stocks  and  Shares,  pp.  217-282  (London,  Smith.  Elder  ft 

Co..  1011.  Second  Edition) 

Stock  Exchange 
Aubrey,  W.  H.  A. 

Stock  Elxchange  Investments.  Theory  Methods,  Practice  and  Ileaiilti 

(New  York,  Charles  Scribner  &  Sons.  1S06) 
Atwood.  Albert  William 

The  Exchanges  and  Speculation   (New  York,  Alexander  HamUton 

Institute.  1917.  pp.  334) 
Burn,  Joseph 

Stock  Exchange  Investments  In  Theory  and  Practice  with  Cbapten 

on  the  Constitution  and  Operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 

National  and  Local  Debts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (London,  CTharles 

and  Edward  Lay  ton,  pp.  332) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Stock  Exchange  Organlxatlon.  (In)  Investment  Speculation,  pp.  15-28, 

54-05  (New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  1014) 
Crump,  A. 

The  Theory  of  Stock  Exchange  Speculation  (New  York,  RoMBbanin, 

1B87.  pp.  134) 
Chevllliard,  G. 

Stock  Exchanire  <rx)ndon.  Effingham  &  Wilson.  1904,  pp.  262) 
Cordingley,  William  George 

Guide  to   Stock   Exchansea    (London,   Efllngbam   &   WUbod.   1010. 

pp.  130) 
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Conant,  Charles  A. 

Function  of  tbe  Stock  and  Produce  ExcAianges  (Atlantic  Monthly, 

Tol.  xci,  April.  1903,  pp.  433-442) 
Clews,  Henry 

Fifty  Years  In  WaU  Street  (New  York,  Irving  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  pp.  1062) 
Dos  Passos,  J.  R. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Stock  Brokers  and  Stock  Exchanges  (New 

York,  Bankers'  Law  Pub.  Co.,  1905,  2  Vols.) 
Duguld,  Charles 

The  Stock  Exchange  (London,  Methnen  &  Co.,  1004,  pp.  173) 
Elmery,  Henry  Crosby 

Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchange  of  the  United  States, 

Columbia  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  toL  tU, 

1806,  pp.  283) 

Ten  Years'  Regulation  of  the  Stock  Exdmnge  In  Germany  (Yale  Rer., 

vol.  xvii.  No.  1,  May,  1908.  pp.  6-23) 
Friend,  Emil 

Stock  Exchange  Regulation  in  Germany  (Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  voL  xvl, 

No.  5,  June.  1908,  pp.  369-374) 
Gibson,  G.  R. 

Stock  Exchanges  in  London,  Paris  and  New  York  (New  York,  G.  P. 

Putnam  &  Sons,  1889,  pp.  125) 
Goldman,  Samuel  P. 

A  Handbook  of  Stock  Exchange  Laws,  Affecting  Members,  Their  Cus- 
tomers, Brokers  and  Investors  (New  York,  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co., 

1914.  pp.  200) 
Granwood.  W.  J. 

Foreign  Stock  Exchange  and  Company  Laws  (New  York,  Financial 

Book  Co..  1911.  pp.  270) 
Hirst,  Francis  Wrigley 

The  Stock  Exchange,  A  Short  Study  of  Investment  and  -Speculation 

(New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911,  voL  vil,  pp.  256) 
Hastings,  Lyon 

Listing  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  Part  II, 

diap.  Iv,  pp.  157-175  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916) 
Huebner,  S.  S. 

The  Scope  and  Functions  of  the  Stock  Market  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci..  vol.  xxxv,  No.  3.  May,  1910.  pp.  1-23) 

Bibliography  on  Securities  and  Stock  Exchanges  (Annals  of  Amer. 

Acad,    of   Pol.   and    Soc.    Sd.,   vol   xxxv.   No.   3,   May,  1910,  pp. 

217-231) 
Ingalls.  G.  B.  and  Withers,  O. 

Stock    Exchange    (New   York   and    London,   Longmans  A   Greoi, 

1004,  pp.  296) 
King,  M. 

Tbe  New  York  Sto<^  Exchange  (New  York,  M.  King,  1904) 
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Legg,  G.  A. 

The  Law  of  CommercUl  Exchanges  (New  Tork,  Baker*  Voorhls  &  Oob* 

1913,  pp.  881) 
Lexis,  W. 

New  German  Exchange  (The  Econ.  Joor.,  toU  tU,  No.  26,  SepU,  1887. 

pp.  8G8-384) 
Lowenfleld,  Henry 

Stock  Exchanges,  (In)  All  Abont  TnTestment,  pp.  116-182  (London, 

the  Financial  Bev.  of  Uev.,  1909) 
Martin,  H.  S. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  Tork,  F.  E.  Fitch,  1919,  pp.  277) 
Martin,  J.  G. 

Boston  Stock  Market  (Boston,  Pub.  by  Author,  1886,  pp.  152) 
Meyer,  E.  (Jr.) 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Panic  of  1907  (Yale  Rev.,  toL 

xvlli.  No.  1,  May.  1009,  pp.  84-46) 
Moody,  John 

The  Stock  Exchange,    (Tn)    The   Art   of   Wall    Street    Investing; 

pp.  135-151   (New  York,  Moody  Corp.,  1906) 
Nelson,  S.  A. 

The  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York  (New  York,  A.  B. 

Benesch  Co.,  1907,  pp.  124) 
Ordway,  8.  H. 

Si>eculati»n  and  Stock  Exchanges  (Scribner's  Magazine,  voL  xl..  Sept, 

1909,  pp.  370-377) 
Poloy,  A.  V,  and  Gould,  F.  H.  C. 

The  History,  I>aw  and  Practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (London,  Pit- 
man. 1911.  pp.  354) 
Pratt.  Serono  S. 

The  Work  of  Wall  Street  (New  York,  Appleton  &  Co.,  Bevlsed  Ed., 

1021.  pp.  447) 
Bollins.  Montgomery 

StookH  and  Stock  Market  Places  (Boston,  Dana  Ested  &  0>.,  1911, 

pp.211) 
Selden.  C.  G. 

Psychology  of  the  Stock  Market  (New  York,  Ticker  Pub,  Co.,  1912, 

pp.  120) 
Stedman,  L.  L.  and  Easton,  A.  W. 

Now  York  Stock  Exchange  (New  York,  Stock  Exchange  Illst.  Co., 

1005) 
Van  Antwerp.  W.  0. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Prom  Within  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  tt 

Co.,  1913.  pp.  459) 
VlUard.  Oswald  Garrlfion 

Early  History  of  Wall  Street  (New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1S9T, 

pp.  140) 
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WltherSf  Hartlegr 

Stock  and  Shares  (New  Tork,  Dntton  &  Oo^  1911,  VP*  871) 

Street  Railways  Securities  (See  also  Public  Utilities  Securities) 

AU0Q,  A.  F. 

Operating  Statistics  for  Street  Railways  (Jour,  of  Acct,  TOt  It« 
No.  3,  July,  1907,  pp.  211-215) 

American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Association 

Organized  December,  1882,  as  the  American  Street  Railway  Assoda- 
tion;  Name  Changed  September,  1905,  to  the  American  Street  and 
Interurban  Railway  and  October,  1910,  to  present  form  (See  Index  of 
Annual  Proceedings) 

American  Electric  Railway  Association 

Problems  of  the  Industry,  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
Atlantic  City,  Convention,  October,  1911  (New  York,  The  Associa- 
tion, 1911,  pp.  120) 

American  Electric  Railway  Accountants'  Association 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Street  and  Interurban  Accountants  As- 
sociation (Street  Railway  Accountancy  Association,  September,  1905, 
October,  1910,  American  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Accountancy 
Association,  October,  1910,  American  Electric  Railway  Accountants' 
Association) 

Arnold,  Bion  J. 

The  Return  on  the  Investment  of  the  Subway  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York  City;  Submitted  to  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Report  No.  7,  December  31,  1908,  pp.  21  (Public  Service  Commission, 
New  York) 

Report  on  the  Pittsburg  Transportation  Problem ;  Submitted  to  Hon- 
orable William  A.  Magee,  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  December,  1910,  pp.  202. 
Report  on  the  Engineering  and  Operating  Features  of  the  Chicago 
Transportation  Problem ;  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation  of  the  Chicago  City  Council,  November,  1902,  pp.  310. 
Report  on  the  Improvement  and  Development  of  the  Transportation 
Facilities  of  San  Francisco ;  Submitted  to  tlie  Mayor  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  City  of  San  Francisco  (San  Francisco,  The  Hicks 
Judd  Company,  1913,  pp.  475) 

Baker,  Fred  Abbott 

Duration  of  Municipal  Streets  Grants  (Detroit,  Michigan,  Record 
Printing  Co..  1910,  pp.  380) 

Barcroft,  Frederick  T. 

Report  and  Appraisal  of  the  Detroit  United  Railway  (City  Lines), 
October  1,  1900  (Edited  by  Norman  Flowers  and  Edward  C.  Dunbar. 
Detroit,  Michigan,  J.  Mack  Printing  House,  1910,  pp.  237) 

Semis,  E.  W. 

The  Street  Railway  Settlement  In  Cleveland  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ^ 
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vol.  xxl!.  No.  4,    Aug.,    1908,    pp.    543-576,    vol.    xilv,    May,    1010, 

pp.  550-560) 
Boston  Klevnted  R^illway  (by  John  A.  Beeler) 

Report   mid    .\ppri)f8al   of   the   Boiiton    Elevated   Railway   Company 

(BoHton.  MaHsachusetti',  to  the  Public  Service  Comoilssloa,  Common- 

wealth  of  .Mnsiiacbusetta,  Nov.,  1917,  pp.  280) 
Brockway,  Walter  B. 

Electric  Railway  Accounting   (New  York.  McGraw  Pub.  Co.,  1900, 

pp.84) 
Buck.  A.  Morris 

The  Electric  Railway  (New  Tork.  McGraw-Hill  ft  Co.,  1015,  pp.  390) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Street  Railway  Bonds,    (In)   The  Principles  of  Bond  Inveetmenta, 

pp.  3'J0-3;n  (New  York.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911) 
Comniercinl  and  Financial  Cbrnnlrle 

Tlie  Commercial  and  FInnnoial  Thronicle.  Electric  Railway  Section 

(New  York.  W.  B.  Dana  Company,  Since  3805) 
Conway  and  Atwood 

Electrical  Railways,    (In)    Inrestment  and  Speculation,  pp.  202-334 

(New  York.  Alexander  UmuilLon  Institute,  1914) 
CuuniuKham.  Wallace  MeCook 

Electric  It.  It.  Slocks  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  and  Soa  Scl« 

vol.  XXXV.  No.  3,  pp.  175-191) 
Doming,  Clarence 

The  Trolley  Competition  with  Railroads   (En>c.  Magazine.  ToL  tXt 

No.  5,  Aug..  1895,  pp.  823-831) 
Doolittle.  F.  W. 

Studies  in  the  Cost  of  Urban  Traupportatlon  Service.  Bureau  of  Fare 

Research,  American  Electric  Railway  .\ssociation  (New  York,  Axuer. 

Electric  Railway  A.hsoc.  IftlG.  pp.  4G7) 

Some   ProblomH   of   the   Electric   Railway   Industry    (Elec   BaUwaj 

Jour.,  vol.  xlvii.  No.  23.  June  3.  1910.  pp.  ia3n-1039) 

Railway  Operatlun  in  Cleveland  (Elec  Railway  Jour.,  voL  xtU,  Na  8i 

Feb.  19.  1910.  pp.  359-305) 
Dulfy,  C.  N. 

Economics  of  the  CTleveland  Railway  Slttintlon  as  Developed  In  tbe 
year  1913   (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  vol  xlU,  Na  15B.  Oct  IS,  1013, 

pp.  770-774) 
Emery,  J.  A. 

Statistical  Tnlts  Tsed  In  Analysis  of  Electrical  Railway  AccomitB 

(Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  vol  xlU,  No.  150,  Oct  10.  1913.  pp.  Sl&^8) 
EIrlckaon,  Halford 

Some  Problems  of  Pabllc  Utility  Accounting  (Elec.  Railway  Jour* 

vol.  xUil,  No.  e,  Feb.  7,  1014.  pp.  300-307) 
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Falrlle,  J.  A. 

The  Street  Hallway  Question  !n  Chicago   (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ., 

vol.  xxl.  No.  3.  May,  1907.  pp.  371.404) 
Fischer,  Louis  Englnnan 

Economics  of  Interarban  Railways  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book, 

1914,  pp.  116) 
Fisher,  J.  A. 

Ballway  Accounts  and  Finance  (London,  G.  Allen  Co.,  1912,  pp.  686) 
Haney,  L.  H. 

Joint  Costs  with  Especial  Regard  to  Railways  (Quart  Jonr.  of  Econ., 

vol.  XXX,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1916,  pp.  233-253) 
Bellman,  Ralph  E. 

Chicago  Traction  Company  (New  York,  Amer.  fik!on.  Assoc,  voL  Ix, 

No.  2. 1908.  pp.  131) 
HIgglns.  Edward  E. 

Street  Railway  Investments ;  A  Stndy  in  Values  (New  York,  Street 

R.  R.  Pub.  Co.,  1894,  pp.  102) 
HoU,  Robert  Blckerstaffe 

Tramway  Truck  Construction  and  Maintenance  (London.  Tramway 

and  Railway  World  Offices.  1915,  pp.  249) 
Hopkins,  W.  R. 

Street  Railways  in  Cleveland  (Economic  Studies,  vol.  1,  1896,  No.  1, 

pp.  289-355) 
Jackson,  Dugald  Caleb 

Street  Railway  Fares.  Their  Relation  to  Length  of  Haul  and  Cost  of 

Service ;  Report  of  Investigation  Carried  on  in  the  Research  Division 

of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson 

and  David  J.  McGratt   (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1917, 

pp.  169) 
King,  Dr.  Clyde  L. 

A  Study  of  Trolley  Light  Frright  Service  and  Philadelphia  Markets 

in  Their  Bearing  on  the  Cost  of  Farm  Produce  (Department  of  Public 

Works,  City  HaU.  PhUadelphia,  1912,  pp.  58) 
Littie,  A.  S.  B. 

Comporting  Profits  Rates  and  Fair  Returns  (Gas  Age^  vol.  -mA-r^ 

Mar.  15,  1917,  pp.  285-287) 
Los  Angles  Public  Utilities  Board 

Report  No.  1,  Valuation  of  Street  and  Interurban  Railway  Lines  in 

the  City  of  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles,  1914.  pp.  32) 
Mattersdorf,  Wilhelm 

An  Analysis  of  Street  Railway  Operation  (Street  Railway  Jour., 

vol.  xix.  No.  14,  Apr.  15,  1902,  pp.  439-441) 

Influences  Determining  Street  Railway  Traffic  In  Germany  (Street 

By.  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii,  No.  22,  June  2,  1906,  pp.  844-848) 
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Ubj,  Inille  Angaatn 

HtnH  B«llw«r  AeeoaDting,  A  Mjuiim]  of  Opentfag  PiMlte  (Xev 

York.  Tbe  Bould  PrcM  Co.,  1917,  pp.  454) 
McOrsw**  Amerloui  Ktreet  BmUwrnj  Ifuioal,  The  Bed  Book  of  AmmrUmm 

B«llfr«7s  of  tbe  United  HtmUm,  CanadA,  Cabs,  Indies  (eeawd'  pab- 

Ucatlon  In  11^4),   (New  Xork,  McGraw  Pablishlns  Oow,  PnbUtfwd 

IMM'1914) 
IfcLAln.  r.  D. 

The  Htreet  Railwars  of  PhiUuMpbla  (Quart  Joor.  of  Eoon^  rvL  zxU, 

No.  2*  Feb.,  1(KI8.  pp.  233-280) 
MuDld|ia]  Beference  Library  of  tbe  City  of  Cblcaco 

Beferenoe  Bulletin  No,  3  (Prepared  aoder  tbe  dlrecticm  of  Theodore 

K,  Ixiuf,  A  Study  of  Bapld  Trandt  in  Seren  Citiea,  July,  1914. 

pp.27) 
Na»fa.  L.  B. 

Ftoandal  Problem!  of  Electric  Railways  (Stone  and  Webster,  Joor. 

Pub.  Hervlce,  June.  1910,  vol.  xvlli,  pp.  441-456) 

Tbe  Cleveland  Bailway  Situation   (Stone  A  Webster  Pnb.  Serrice 

Jour.,  vol.  zvlli,  Feb..  1910.  pp.  124-158) 
New  York  (State)  Public  Service  CommiMion,  lat  District 

Uniform  System  of  Accounts  of  Street  and  Electric  Rallwaya. 
Norton,  Samuel  Wlbler 

CbtcaKO  Traction;   A  History  Legislative  and  Political    (Chicago, 

S.  W.  Norton,  1007.  pp.  240) 
Ontario.  Bailway  and  Municipal  Board  Annual  Beporta   (1st  R^>ort, 

lIKNt),  (Toronto) 
ParsonN.  Barclay  &  Klapp.  New  York 

Bei>ort  on  Detroit  Street  Railway  Traffic  and  Proposed  Subway  Made 

to  Board  of  Street  Bailway  Commissioners  (CHty  of  Detroit,  1915, 

pp.  200) 
Pblladelphta  Department  of  Ctty  Transit 

Hpeclnl  Report  on  Rapid  Transit  Development  for  Philadelphia  (Snt»- 

mitted  to  the  Select  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia ;  8ul>mitted 

by  A.  M.  Taylor;  Philadelphia,  1016.  pp.  42) 
Bc|>ort  of  Committee  on  Cost  of  Passenger  Transportation  Service 

(Klectric  Railway  Jour.,  vol.  zliil,  No.  25,  June  20. 1914,  pp.  1883-1889) 
Sprague,  F.  J. 

Klectric  RallrondM;  Some  Facts  and  Problems  Bearing  on  Electric 

Trunk-lliio  O|>eration  (Wash.  Gov.  Prlntg.  Office,  In  Smithsonian  Re- 

iHirt,  lim,  pp.  131-lfll) 

Tht«  lIlHtory  an4l  Development  of  Electric  Railways,   (In)  The  Pro- 

retMllngs  Klectrlral  Railways  International  Electrical  Congress,  St 

Louis,  1004,  pp.  1-20) 
Stearns 

Z<»no  Fares  In  Milwaukee   (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  voL  xlv,  Na  18* 

May  1.  1916.  pp.  836-838) 
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States 

Glasalflcation  of  Pabllc  Utility  Accounts  (A  Number  of  the  States, 

as  for  example  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Galifornla» 

etc,  have  classifications  that  are  worth  careful  study.    These  are 

usually  printed  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  respeo- 

tlTe  Commissions) 
Street  Railway  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York;  See  New  York 

Electric  Railway  Association  (Organized  in  1883  as  Street  Railway 

Association  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
Street  Railway  Journal 

General  Index  to  the  Street  Railway  Journal  by  Subjects  and  Author, 

October.  1884,  to  December.  1903,  including  vols.  1-xxii  (New  York, 

McGraw  Pub.  Co.,  1904,  pp.  162 
Toll.  R.  W. 

Traffic  Investigations  in  Denver  (Elec.  Railway  Jour.,  toL  xliv,  No.  9^ 

Aug.  29,  1914,  pp.  380-383) 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

Bureau  of  Ceusus  Street  and  Electric  Railways,  1902 ;  Prepared  under 

the  supervision  of  W.  M.   Stewart,  chief  statistician  for  manufao- 

turers  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  pp.  439) 

Report  on  Transportation  Business  in  United  States,  Census  1890^ 

pp.  891-940  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  1891) 

Electric  Railways  Census  for  1917  (Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  1920^ 

pp.  171) 

Bureau  of  Census,  Street  Railways  Central  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Stations  and  Street  and  Electric  Railways  with  Summary  of  EJec- 

trical  Industry   (Bulletin  No.  124,  1914,  Wash.  Gov.  Print'g.  Office^ 

1915,  pp.  440) 
Walker,  George  N. 

Interurban  Railways,   Study  of  Values,  Boston   (Boston,  SUnner, 

Kidder  Co..  1901,  pp.  10) 
Weber,  A.  F. 

Maintenance  and  Depreciation  (Elec.  Ry.  Jour.,  vol.  zlvi.  No.  15,  Oct. 

9, 1915,  pp.  705-707) 
Wilcox,  O.  B. 

Competition  With  Other  Investments    (Elec.  Ry,   Jour.,  voL  zItU, 

No.  6,  Feb.  5.  1016,  pp.  241) 

Tables  (Bond  and  Interest  Tables  and  Sinking  Fund  Tables) 
Archer,  J. 

Compound  Interest  Annuity  and  Sinking  Fund  Tables  (I^ondon,  Shaw 

&  Sons,  1007,  pp.  180) 
Bartholomew,  J.  R. 

Direct  Reading  Interest  Tables  (New  York,  Lee,  Higglnson  St  OOif 

1915,  pp.  63) 
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Delbridge,  C.  L. 

luterest  Tables,  Day  to  3fl5  Days  nn  Siirns  from  $1  to  flOO.OOO  «t 
Kates  of  %%  to  12%    (SI,  Louis.  The  I»clbridge  Co..  WIO.  pp.  371) 

Dugfaee,  JoBOpb 

DuRbcti's  Table  of  Bond  Values  (Library  Bdltion),  (New  York,  O.  W. 
noiiKherly,  1908,  pp.  4(M) 

Fair,  A.  G. 

liond  Tables  Giving  Present  Values  of  Bonds  Bearing  Interest  Ratefl 
from  7%  to  3%  I'ayalile  Setnl-anniinny  (ruicngo  nnd  New  Yort, 
N.  W.  Harris  &  Co..  lOOS.  pp.  1S3) 

Ureeuough,  Alfred 

Tables  of  Short  Time  Bond  Values  (New  York,  Kissel.  Keoulcutt  & 
Co..  1016,  pp.  1S3) 

Laurie.  J. 

High-rate  tablea  of  simple  Interest  at  5,  6.  7.  8,  t)  and  ^  (wr  c«t 
per  annum  from  1  day  to  1(K>  day.s  1  month  to  12  months;  also 
copious  tal>le»  of  comuiiHslous  or  brokerage  from  ^  to  10  per  eeot 
(New  Yorlf.  Dutlon.  Unn,  pp.  238) 

Maclcenzie,  M.  G. 

Interest  and  Bond  Values  (Toronto,  Tnlverslty  Press.  1012.  pp, 

BobiDson,  Jumes  Watts 

RohinHonlnn  fi,  (»,  7,  and  S  |M"r  cent  interest  book.  Computed  OD 
of  360  days  to  the  year  to  which  arc  addf.*d  tables  of  interest 
daily  balances,  on  300  days'  basis  at  IH.  2.  2^,  3H.  4.  ^Vj  and  5  per 
cent  on  any  amount  frotn  $1  to  $100,000,000,  arranged  also  for  aTex- 
agiug  aceouuts  (New  Orleans,  J.  W.  Roblnstm.  10101 
Kobinsonian  Multiplication  and  Division  Tables  giving  at  sight  tb« 
products  of  numliers  frnm  1  to  1.000  by  all  numt^ers  from  1  lo  li»0  and 
by  the  fractlonni  sixteentba  (Second  Edition,  New  Orleans,  J.  W, 
Robinson.  1012,  p(».  108) 

Bollins.  Montgomery 

Partial  Payment  Tables  Showing  What  is  Required  to  Repay  a  Loao 

of  Equal   Amounts   of  Combined   Principal   and   Interest    (Boston, 

M.  Rollins,  1012,  pp.21) 

Tables  of  Bond  Values:  Theory  and  t'se  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of 

Pol.  ond  Roc.  Ret.,  vol.  Ixxxvlii.  Mar..  IIGO.  pp.  12-23) 

Odd  rates  tables  of  bond  values  for  computing  the  prices  of  boDilf 

and  other  redeemable  securities  paying  Interest  semi-annually  at  anj 

rate,  for  yields  from  2.00  to  0  per  cent  ond  maturing  In  periods  from 

6  months  to  .V)  years;  together  with  specinl  tables,  from  4H  and  DH 

per  cent  rates  (Boston,  Montgomery  Rolllnii,  1012,  pp.  00) 

Sprague,  Charles  E. 

Kxtendo<l  Bond  Tables  to  Eight  Peaces  (New  York.  Ronald  PrcMk 
lOH.  pp.  2,34) 

The  Accountancy  of  Investmeots  (New  York.  Ronald  Prwa,  1014, 
pp.  sn) 
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United  States  Treasury  Department,  by  Jos.  S.  McCoy   (Government 
actuary) 

Tables  showing  prices  of  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent  bonds,  interest  payable 
quarterly,  corresponding  to  investment  values  of  from  %  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent  per  annum,  from  %  year  to  20  and  30  years  to  maturity  of 
bond,  with  a  simple  interest  table  (Pub.  1908,  Wash.  Gov.  Printg. 
Treas.  Dept.,  Doc.  No.  2531) 

Tazation  of  Securities 

Adams,  T.  S. 

The  Wisconsin  Income  Tax  (Amer.  Econ.  Rev.,  vol.  1,  No.  4,  Dec^t 

1911,  pp.  906-918) 

Mortgage  Statistics  and  Taxation   (Report  of  Wisconsin  Tax  Ck>m- 

missloD,  3907) 
Blackmore,  A.  W.  and  Bancroft,  H. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Law    (Boston.  The  Boston  Park  Co.,  1912, 

pp.  1376) 
Brown,  A.  O. 

Common  Methods  of  Valuing  Property  for  Taxation  (Fourth  Annnal 

Report  N.  H.  Tax  Commission  Report,  1914,  pp.  19-30) 
Bullock,  Charles  J. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  (Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Assoc., 

1914.  pp.  264-279) 

The  Taxation   of  Property   and   Income  In   Massachusetts    (Quart. 

Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xxxl,  Nov.,  1916,  pp.  1-61) 

The  Position  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  in  American  Taxation   (Pro* 

ceedings  of  Nat'l  Tax  Assoc.,  1907,  vol.  i,  pp.  231-240) 
Campbell,  Robert  A. 

Mortgage  Taxation   (Madison,  Wisconsin,  Library  Committee,  1908, 

pp.60) 
Clapperton,  George 

Federal  Taxation  of  Incomes  and  Inheritances  (Fifth  Conference  on 

Taxation,  Michigan,  1016,  pp.  19-32) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Income  Tax  and  Security  Prices  (Moody's  Magazine,  vol.  xvl.  No.  6» 

Nov.,  1913,  pp.  205-209) 
Chassell,  Ed.  D.  and  Robins,  K.  N. 

The  Case  For  and  Against  Tax  Exemption  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Bonds  and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  (Chicago,  Farm  Mort* 

gage  Bankers  Associations  of  America,  1919,  pp.  38) 
ComptOD.  W. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Report  of  Forest  Taxation  (Jonr.  of  FoL 

Econ.,  vol.  xxlil,  No.  10.  Dec.,  1915,  pp.  971-980) 
Corporation  Trust  Companies  Services  (Annual) 

(See  also  the  other  Services  of  this  Company) 
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Endelman,  E. 

Investment  Bondfl  ami  Tax  Exemption  Lawi  (New  York,  McAuUffe 

and  Booth,  1915.  pp.  75) 
Fuller,  O.  B. 

Taxation   of   Mortgages    (Micbigou   Tux    Assoc    Proceediugs,    1017* 

pp.  10-27) 
Guaranty  Trust  Company   (Xew  York) 

The  Federal  lucouie  Tax  Law  mid  Rulings  AfTectlDg  Individuals  and 

Fiduciaries  (New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Oonipany;  this  contains  not 

only  an  Index  of  the  law,  but  an  Index  to  the  rulings,  1919,  pp.  *T7) 

The  Federal  Estate  Tax  Law  and  Kegulatlons  (New  York.  Guaranty 

TniHt  Co.,  IflKi,  pp.  35) 

The  .Secured  Debts  Tax  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  (New  York, 

Guaranty  Trust  Co..  1910.  pp.  56) 
Goodnow.  F.  J. 

The  Nature  of  Tax  Exemption  (Colorado  Law  Rev.,  Feb.,  1010.  pp,  17) 
Goudy.  Frank  C. 

Taxation  nf  Irrigated  Uinda    (Procee(]lngH  of  National  Tax  Amoc.. 

vol.  Iv.  1014.  pp.  27-32) 
Half?.  K.  M. 

The   Effects   of   Increment   Taxes    T'pon    High    Building    Ojioratlons 

(Quart.  Jour,  of  Ecou.,  vol.  xxlx.  No.  4.  Aug.,  1015,  pp.  820-MO) 
Harrington.  John 

Taxation  of  Ktaek  ami  Securities  I'nder  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law 

(Proceedings  of  Natl  Tax  and.  vol.  vl.,  1016,  pp.  3C)3-320) 
Euebner,  S. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  In  the  American  Commonwealths  (Quart.  Jouft 

of  Ecou..  vol.  xvlli.  1004.  pp.  52S) 
Investment  Bankers'  Association 

Itcport  of  Taxation  Committee  (I.  B.  of  A.  Bulletin.  May  12.  1014, 

pp.  11-21) 
Jordan,  David  F. 

Helation  to  Taxation,  (In)  Investments,  chap.  xxUI,  pp.  810^80  (New 

York,  Prentit^'-llall  Co.,  1020) 
Kennedy,  J.  T. 

Dividends  and  New  Income  Tax  Law  (Jour,  of  Acct..  voL  xxlr,  No.  1. 

Jan..  1017,  pp.  30-13) 
King,  W.  I. 

The  Valimlion  of  I'rlmn  Realty  for  Purpoaea  of  TaxaUon  (BoUvtlB, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Economic  and  Political  Science,  toL  rill, 

No.  2.  1014) 
Kinsman.  D.  O. 

The  Preecut  Period  of  Income  Tax  Activity  In  the  American  States 

(Quart  Jour,  of  Ecou..  vol.  xxUI.  Feh.»  1000.  pp.  2tW-30G) 
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Lonnliaiii}t»  Frederick 

Taxation,  (In)  Investment  Bonds,  pp.  100-166  (New  Tork  and  Lon- 
don, G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  1008) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Taxation  of   Securities,   Investment  Bankers  Association  BnUetin 

(I.  B.  A.  BuUetin,  vol.  ii.  No.  15,  Aug.  SI,  1914,  pp.  15-25) 
Lyon,  W.  H. 

Double  Taxation  and  Intangibles  (I.  B.  A.  of  A.  Bulletin,  vol.  Ul, 

No.  10,  May  25, 1915,  pp.  13-20) 

Principles  of  Taxation   (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914,  pp.  188) 
Mathews,  N. 

Double  Taxation  of  Mortgaged  Real  Estates  (Quart  Jonr.  of  fiooOf 

vol.  iv,  April,  1890,  pp.  339-348) 
McDonald,  E.  L. 

Taxation  of  Mortgages  in  Kentucky  (Louisville,  Real  Estate  Board, 

1916,  pp.  67) 
McCrea,  Russell  C. 

The  Taxation  of  Personal  Property  in  Pennsylvania  (Quart  Jour. 

of  Econ.,  vol.  ixi,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1906,  pp.  50-95) 
Mixter,  Charles  W. 

Farm  Mortgages  and  Double  Taxation  In  Vermont — Situation  and 

Remedy  (National  Tax  Association,  Proceedings  1907,  pp.  358^2) 
MilUs.  H.  A. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  in  the  American  Commonwealth  (Quart  Jour. 

of  Econ.,  vol.  xlx.  No.  2,  Feb.,  1905,  pp.  288) 
Montgomery,  Robert  H. 

Federal   Income  Tax   Law,    (In)    Auditing   Theory   and   Practice, 

pp.  759-866  (New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1916,  pp.  829) 

Income  Tax  Procedure    (Annual,   New   York,   Ronald   Press,   1917, 

pp.  450) 
Osgood,  Roy  C. 

The  Effect  of  Taxations  on  Securities  (Annals  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol. 

and  Soc.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxvili,  Mar.,  1920,  pp.  144-156) 
Peterson.  Samuel 

The  Taxation  of  Intangible  Assets  in  Texas  (Proceedings  of  National 

Tax  Association,  1907,  pp.  306-312) 
Plehn,  Carl  C. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  (Calif.  State  Board  of  Equality  Report  of 

1913-14,  pp.  197-213) 
Purdy,  L. 

Mortgage  Taxation  and  Interest  Rates  (New  York,  Tax  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, 1906,  pp.  19) 
Reed,  Robert  R. 

Legislation  and  the  Income  Tax  (Proceedings  of  the  Second  AnnoaJl, 
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GoDvention  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Assodatidn,  Chicftjso,  1913, 
pp.  i8a.l89) 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Double  Taxation  and  Situs  for  Purposes  of 
Taxation  (Proceedings  of  National  Tax  Association,  1914,  pp.  233-41. 
Also  Analysis  of  Cases  Relating  to  Situs  by  Edmund  F.  Traube^ 
pp.  342-361) 
Bobins,  K.  N. 

Ttie  Evils  of  Tax  Exemption  as  Applied  to  Securities  (Scon.  World, 
vol.  dv,  August  23,  1919,  pp.  3) 
Byan,  A.  R. 

Municipal  Assessments  (Canadian  Munic.  Jour.,  vol.  xil.  No.  9,  Oct, 
1916,  pp.  537-539) 
Saxe,  Martin 

Exemption  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  from  Taxation  (Bulletin 
of  National  Tax  Association,  vol.  11,  No.  1,  Oct.,  1916,  pp.  12-14) 
Schiff,  Mortimer  L. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Income  Tax  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of  PoL  & 
Soc.  Sci.,  Mar.,  1915,  pp.  15-31) 
Sellgman,  E.  R.  A. 

Essays  on  Taxation  (See  Index)   (New  York  and  London,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1913,  pp.  707) 
Sutro,  Theodore 

Double  Taxation  of  Inheritances  (State  Conference  on  Taxation,  New 
York,  1911,  pp.  233-242) 

Double  and  Multiple  Taxation  (National  Assoc.  Proceedings,  vol.  11, 
1908,  pp.  547-557) 
Taylor,  W.  G.  Langworthy 

Multiple  Taxation  of  Credits   (Proceedings  NafL  Tax  Association, 
vol.  1,  1907,  pp.  313-339) 
Trabue,  Edmund  F. 

Analysis  of  Cases  Relating  to  Situs  (Proceedings  of  National  Tax 
Assoc,  1914,  pp.  242-461) 
Wallace,  C.  L. 

The  Taxation   of  Money   and   Credits    (Minn.   Acad,   of   Soc.   Sd., 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  1907,  pp.  169-185) 
White  and  Kemble,  New  York 

List  of  Railroad  Bonds  and  the  Clauses  Relating  to  the  Deduction  of 
Retention  of  Fundamental  Federal  or  State  Taxes  (New  York,  The 
Thomas  Press,  1913,  pp.  185) 
Williams,  W.  D. 

The  Taxation  of  Intangibles  (Texas  Bar  Assoc.  Proc.,  1903,  Austin, 
1903,  pp.  156-169) 
Wrightington,  Sydney  R. 

Tax  Exempt  and  Taxable  Investment  Securities,  A  Summary  of  the 
Laws  of  All  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Relating  to 
the  Taxation  of  Securities  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Banker  and 
Investor  (New  York,  Financial  Pub.  Co.,  1914,  pp.  267) 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph  Securities 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  (Legal  Department,  Commis- 
sion Telephone  Cases,  1911-14,  four  vols.,  1  to  It,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York) 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Statistics  of  the  World  (Bulletin  No.  4, 
May,  1915,  pp.  35) 

Dickson,  F.  S. 

Telephone  Investments  and  Others  (The  Cuyahoga  Telephone  Com- 
pany, 1905,  pp.  56) 

Jackson,  D.  C.  and  Wm.  B. 

Keports  to  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission  on  Telephone 
Bates  for  the  Boston  and  Suburban  Districts  (Wright  &  Porter, 
State  Printers,  Boston,  1910,  pp.  66) 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for 
Class — All  Telephone  Companies 

Kingsbury,  J.  E. 

The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Exchange  (New  York,  Longman  Green 
Co.,  1915,  pp.  558) 

Lee,  John 

The  Economics  of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  (London,  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  1913.  pp.  86) 

Pan  American  Union 

The  Telephone  in  Latin-America  (Bulletin  of  Pan  American  Union, 
July,  1915,  pp.  36-49) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Census 

Telephone  and  Telegraphs  and  Municipal  Electric  Fire-alarm  and 
Police-patrol  Signaling  Systems,  1914  (Washington.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1915,  pp.  208,  Department  Commerce  and  Labor) 

United  States  Department  Commerce  and  Labor 

Telephones  and  Telegraphs  (Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  1902,  Bureau  of  Census,  pp.  49) 

Timber  Securities 
Bullock,  W. 

Timber;  From  the  Forest  to  Its  Use  in  Commerce   (See  Index), 

(London,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1915,  pp.  149) 
Chapman,  Herman  Haupt 

Forest  Valuation  (New  York,  John  Haley  &  Sons,  1915,  pp.  310) 
Chittenden,  A.  K.  and  Irion.  Harry 

The  Taxation  of  Forests  in  Wisconsin  (Madison,  Wis.  Dem.  Printing 

Co.,  1911.  pp.  80) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Timber  Bonds.  (In)  The  Principles  of  Bond  Investments,  pp.  875-383 

(New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1911) 
Gompton,  W. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Reform  of  Forest  Taxation  (Jour,  of  Pot 

Econ.,  vol.  xxili,  No.  10,  Dec.  1915,  pp.  981-990) 
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Draper,  F,  B. 

Some  FacU  About  Timber  Uuuds  f  Moody  Muicnzhic.  vol.  xl.  No.  2, 
Feb.,  leil,  pp.  WM03) 

Feraow,  B.  E. 

Kcouomics  of  Forestry  (New  York,  Crowell  &  Co.,  1902,  pp.  250) 

Hale,  Henry 

The  Timber  Lands  of  Uie  Northwest  (Moody  Mngauciue  vol.  v.,  No*  5, 
April.  1W7-8,  pp.  2tlT-302) 

Meade,  E.  S. 

Timber  Bouds,  <1d)  The  Careful  Investor,  pp.  222-2U1  (I'hlladelptUa 
and  London,  LJpplQcott  Co.,  lUH) 

Mciiralb.  T.  8. 

Timber  Bonds  as  Investment  Securities  (Annals  of  Amer.  Acad,  of 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Compiled  by  T.  8.  McGrath,  Supplement,  May, 
1912.  pp.  82) 

Plummer,  £.  6. 

lulled  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service  Hulle(tii« 
Washington  CJoverumeut  rriutlug  Ofllce,  11(12,  p|j.  6-30.  Fon-nt  Fires; 
Tbelr  Causes,  Extent  aud  Effet'ts,  with  Summary  of  ItfcorUed  l>e- 
Rtruction  and  Loss  (Wash.  Gov.  l»rint£.  Office,  Octolwr.  lt»12.  Bulle- 
tin 117) 

Poole,  Clark  L. 

TlntbiT  Bonds  (Proa  of  the  Second  Annual  ConvoDtton  of  the  Inrcat- 

meat  Bunkers  Assoc.,  1918j 

Timber  Land  Bonds.  Analyxeil  as  luvctitnieuts  for  Banks  aud  Trust 

Co.  (Cblcfigo,  Clark  L.  Poole  &  Co.,  1013,  pp.  SO) 

Forest  Fiuance  (luhiud  I^ress,  AsbeviUe.  N.  C,  IdOO,  pp.  44) 

Scheuck,  Carl  A. 

Some  Business  Problems  of  Forestry  (Asbevllle,  N.  C.  French  Board 
Press,  1^10) 

Special  Commission  on  Taxation  of  Woodbind  (UeiH>rt  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1013,  Hartford  Com.,  1912.  SUtte  Pub.,  February,  1013. 
PP.M) 

rnlte<l  States  Bureau  of  CoriKirations  (Washington) 

The  Lumber  Industry^  pp.  210.  Part  I.,  January  Standinit  Timber, 
1U13;  Part  II.  and  III.,  Coucentrutiun  of  July  13.  1914,  tinil»er  owner- 
ohlp  in  important  Helocted  regions  and  land  faoldluKS  of  Urge  tlmt»er 
owners;  Part  IV..  Conditions  Iti  production,  and  wholesale  dUlrlbu- 
tloa  including  wholesale  prices  (Wash.  Gov.  I*rlntg.  Otnce,  1U14. 
pp.286) 


Transfer  Securitiet 

Campbell.  11.  Bran 

Legal  Asi^eciH  of  the  Transfer  of  Secarltles   (New  Tork.  Doubledoy, 
Paice  &  Co..  for  1nve»ftnient  Bankers  Aaooc,  IfiSO.  pp.  110) 

Conxration  Trust  Companies;  Manuals  and  Serrioe 

(Loose-leaf  and  kept  up  to  date  by  addition  of  current  material) 
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Harris,  W.  H. 

The  Law  Governing  the  Issuing  Transfer  and  Collection  of  Municipal 
Bonds  (Cincinnati,  W.  H.  Anderson  Co..  Second  Edition,  1917,  pp.  3S9) 

Lowell,  A.  L.  and  F.  C. 

The  Transfer  of  Stock  in  Private  Companies  (Boston.  1884,  pp.  297) 

Lyon,  Hastings 

Transer  of  Securities,  (In)  Corporation  Finance,  Part  I,  chap,  vi., 
pp.  166-200  (New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  pp.  296) 

Maraspin,  F.  L.  and  Driver,  H.  B. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Stock  Transfers  (Boston,  Published  by 
Boston  Chapter  A.  I.  B.,  1917,  pp.  87) 

Mayberry,  J.  L. 

Rules  Governing  the  Delivery.  Registration  and  Transfer  of  Stocks 
and  Bonds  (New  York,  Westfleld  Leader  Press,  1913,  pp.  16) 

Water  Bonds 
Adams,  A.  D. 

The  Holyoke  Case  (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  vol.  xvU,  No.  4,  Aug.,  1903, 

pp.  643-668) 
Bennett,  C.  G. 

Illinois  Utility  Commission  and  the  Water  Works  Companies  (Amer. 

Water  Works  Assoc.,  vol.  11,  June.  1915,  pp.  382-389) 
Burgees,  P. 

Points  of  Difference  in  Water  Works  Franchises  (Amer.  City,  vol.  xli, 

Apr.,  1915,  pp.  318-320) 
Chamberlain,  Lawrence 

Water    Company    Bonds.    ( In )     Principles    of    Bond    Investments, 

pp.  357-365  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1918) 
C%ase,  H.  S. 

Depreciation  In  Water  Works  Accounts,  with  Reference  to  Uniform 

Reports  (Jour.  New  England  Water  Works  Assoc.,  vol.  ixiv,  June, 

1910,  pp.  305-331) 
Hodgkins,  Henry  C. 

Franchises  of  Public  Utilities  As  They  Were  and  As  They  Are  (Jour. 

of  Amer.  Water  Works  Assoc.,  vol.  vl,  pp.  739-758) 
Wolff,  Mark 

Interpretation  of  Water  Works  Accounts   (Jour,  of  Amer.  Water 

Works  Assoc.,  vol.  Ui,  June,  1916.  pp.  529-556) 
Wright,  C.  W. 

The  Holyoke  Water  Case   (Quart  Jour,  of  Econ.,  1903,  vol.  xvli. 

No.  2.  pp.  342^5) 

Water  Power  Company 

Adams,  A.  D. 

Electrical  TransmlBsIon  of  Water  Power  (New  York.  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Co.,  1906,  pp.  334) 
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AnaUsU  of  Merrill   Report  on   Water  Power    (Electrical   World,   toL 

IvxMi.  No.  1,  July,  1910,  pp.  10-12) 
Browu,  H.  G. 

The  Wuter  Power  Problem  in  the  United  Stntes   (Yale  Law  Jour., 

vol.  xxlv,  No.  1,  Nov.,  1014,  pp.  12-34) 
Brown,  Rome  G. 

Water   Power.    Mmitations  of    Federal    Control    of   Water    Howern, 

Argnment  Before  Natltniul  Wntorwaj-s  Commission  (IT.  S.  Pab.  Doc 

850.  1[»11.  May  27.  1912,  pp.  04,  Wash.  Gov.  Prints.  Offlc^^.  June.  1912) 
Byllesby,  llenry  Maslaon 

Securities  of  Water  Power  Companies  as  luveDtments  (Philadelphia, 

Vniv.  of  Peim..  15)11.  pp.  00,  Third  Kdllion) 
Chaniberlaiu.  Lawrence 

Water-power  Companies.   (In)  The  Prtnclplea  of  Bond  Investments, 

pp.  3n7.3<;n  (New  York.  iJenry  Holt  &  Co..  11*11) 
Chappell.  Deloa  A. 

The  PUoaucluK  and  Development  of  Hydro-Electric  Power  (Proceed- 
ings of  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers* 

Association,  1013.  pp.  153) 
Falrlle.  J.  A. 

Water   Power— Pnbllc   Regulation  of  Water   Power   in    the   Tnlted 

StatcH  and   Europe   (Ann  Arbor,  Mich..   VJl'2.  pp.  21,  ilepriot  from 

Michigan  Law  Review,  vol.  ix,  No.  6,  1911) 
Huey,  A.  S. 

Conane rein  1  Ism   In   the   Central    Station    (Chicago.   1011,   Pamphlet 

Reprint) 
I^ighton.  M.  O. 

The  Federal  Water  Power  Policy  (Engineers  News,  vol.  Ixvlii,  No.  24, 

Dec  12.  1013,  pp.  IC^SfHiXH) 
Lincoln,  P.  M. 

Relation  of  Plant  Size  to  Power  Cost   (Stone  and  Webster  PnU,. 

Service  Jour..  Dec.,  1013.  vol.  xlll,  pp.  413-42.^) 
Ljmdon.  I>amnr 

Developmeot  and  Electrical  Distribution  of  Water  Power  (New  Torfc, 

J.  Wiley  A  Sons.  1908,  pp.  317) 
Pierce.  Henry  Josehua 

Federal    Water    Power   LeglKlatlnn   Befor©  National   Elertric   Light 

Association  (Chicago,  May  24,  1916,  Wash.  Gov.  Printg.  Office,  lOlrt. 

pp.  121 
United  States  Rnrenn  of  Corporations 

Report  on  Water  Power  Development  in  United  States  (Wash.  Gov. 

PrlDtg.  Office.  March  14,  1013) 
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Aocounttj  Payable:  (Sec  also  work- 
ing capitiil)  ;  analysis  uf,  *K>-70. 

Accuiuutation  Fuud :  of  discount 
liond.s,  Iti^t-IOTK 

AdJUHtmcut  Bouds :  description  of, 
tf75. 

Advisory  Function  of  Tn^'esttnent 
Banker:  Chaptors  I  and  VL 

After  Acquired  I'roperty  Clause: 
311-113. 

American  Investments  in  Foreign 
Countries:  frtH-tU9;  66I>-«71. 

Ameriea*  Procedure  Law :  for 
trustees,  20-27. 

Americau  Street  Hallway  Associa- 
tion: on  oousolrlatiou  of  street 
railways,  331 ;  expense  of  street 
railways,  STjo. 

American  Telephone  and  Telc- 
praph  Company  Companitive  In- 
come Statement :  A[»iiendix  C. 

Amortization :  (See  also  FSondH, 
Yields  and  Marheinatlcs)  ;  of 
lionds.  101-1*13;  of  railway  equip- 
njen  securities,  ;^IiJ-:i23;  of  fiina 
mortgages  under  Federal  orRiuii- 
zatton,  523 .  of  state  bouds  and 
municipal  bonds.  nDO-OtrJ. 

Analysis:  of  Investments  essential 
cliaracteristicfi.  n-7 ;  of  funda- 
mental, bow  i)re»ented  In  this 
volume,  9;  of  corporation  report, 
51-94. 

Anticipation  Tax  Warrants:  (See 
Revenue  Bonds). 

Appraisal;  (»See  also  Valuation)  ; 
of  real  estate,  485;  of  farm 
lands.  512-514. 

Appreciation:  of  Investments,  12*)- 
22;  as  distinct  from  amor ti na- 
tion. im-Ui3;  of  land,  4S5-487. 

Assented    Bonds:    description    of^ 

Assessed  Valuation:  (See  also 
Valuation)  ;  as  basis  of  tax.  21S- 
21f>-  of  valuation  in  civil  divi- 
sions, 5fj4-r»tl-S. 

Assumed    Bonds :    description    of. 


675 ;  of  public  utility  by  munici- 
pality, wa 

Association  of  Life  Insurance 
l*rosIdenta:  report  on  farm 
uiortKages,  510-511. 

AsslRnment:  of  stock.  131-134;  of 
registered  bonds,  142;  of  bouds, 
144. 

Attorneys  for  Bond  Houses:  gen- 
eral references.  Chapters  VI- 
VII. 

Balance  Sheet:  analysis  of,  58-76; 
of  railroads,  Ciiapter  XVI,  293 
seq.;  of  timber  corporations, 
479-480. 

Banks:  invtatmentR  of.  25-2fi;  In 
relation  to  cycle,  189-191 ;  condi- 
tion of  in  relation  to  security 
market.  Chapters  X-Xl,  168  et 
seq. 

Itank  Clearings :  relation  to  secu- 
rity prices.  17S-179. 

Blink  I)el)it.s  of  Federal  Reserve: 
relation  to  security  prices.  170. 

Bank  Deposits  and  Reserves:  ef- 
fect on  security  prices,   174-178. 

Bauker:  &s  underwriters,  95-109; 
as  syndicate  un<lerwriter,  101- 
105 ;  market  support,  lOG-KH ; 
relation  to  reorganization,  127- 
130. 

Bibliography :  general  on  Invest- 
ments, Ar)pendiv(.B^02:IZfe 

Blanket  Mortgages -tle^^lptlon  of, 
075. 

Btue-Sky  Laws.  200-210. 

Bills  Payable  In  Corporation  Re- 
I'ort:    (Sec  Working  Capital. > 

Bills  anti  Xntes  Payable  in  Cor- 
]iorntion  Report.  70. 

Bills  Receivable  In  Corporation 
Report:   (See  Wnrklnjr  Capltnt). 

Bonds:  (See  ludivlduHl  headings 
for  [inrticnlar  corporalions)  ;  de^ 
scrlptiou  of  all  olaases  In  alpha- 
betical order.  Appendix  A,  607- 
774;  long  term  and  Interest 
rates,  15;  bypothecatloD  of,  15- 


775 
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16;  price*  of.  10-20;   afl  Invpst- 
laents.  :J2-34;  dettiiltlon.  35;  gen- 
eral   clinractorlstics.    STi-Sfl;    the 
four  lur^'e  oltisHilicutioiis  of,  3!»; 
cUssiHcatioii  accorrllug  to  meth- 
ods of  imyweiit  aad  rcHlemiitloa, 
46;  iu  corporation  lialance  Kheet, 
72-73;  neKotiutlou  and  iHsuunce 
of,      ft5-U«i;      authorization      of 
infiuo,  ftf>-O.H;  InvpfstlKatlon  of  is- 
sue.   08-lOU;    HuM    on   exchautce. 
3(KM04  ;   eu^rnvlu);   rules  of  ex- 
change.  lOti ;   mortgage  underly- 
Ing,  110-130;  UuiltatioD  of  Issue, 
111-113 ;     recUal     In     mortgatfe, 
Chapter  VII,  110  et  aeq. ;  mort- 
gage      re<inlrenionts,       113-117; 
projwrtles      wecurlty,       117-120; 
funotlona  of  trustees  to,  120-123  ; 
position   of   in   foreclosure,    123- 
127;   relation    to  riHircanizatlon, 
127-13<»;     as    negoliulile    instru- 
ments. 141-142;  registere<l.  142; 
transfer    and    aftsignment,    144- 
145;    coupons.    l^ni-JG;    validity 
and  legality  of.  147-150;  interest 
ratea    and    yield.    151-14j7  ;    net 
yields    unrecorded    price,    ir»7 ; 
price  where  net  yield  not  In  bond 
table.  ir»H :  price  and   hank  dU- 
count,     ir»s-1.^0;     discount     and 
tH)nd  price,   ir>H-ir>0;  book  value 
of.  lfK)-101 :   book  value  of  pre- 
mium Iwnds,  101-103;  accumula- 
tion   funds    of    dLseount    bondM, 
1(13-165;   price  of  purchased  oa 
other    than    lutereitt   date.    1<»5- 
KK);    serial    schedule    of    price, 
1Q(V167 ;  regulation  of  Isfiuance, 
Chapter  XII,  1D8  et  seq.;  taxa- 
tion  of,    Chapter   XIII,   218   et 
seq.;    Public  I'tillty   conimisMlon 
control.  211-217;    taxation.   221; 
etfect    of    Inheritance    tax,    22S- 
230;    exemption    from    taxation, 
235-241;   genernl    charnctcrisilcs 
of  street  railway.  3*»7-3(lS;  char- 
acteri8tl(*8  of  hydru-electric,  423- 
424 ;  characteristics  water  com- 
pany. 434 ;  real  estate  mortgage. 
407-498:      debenture     mortgage 
bonds   on    real   estate,   4{)S-r>(Jl ; 
leasehold  mortgage.  501-502;  spe- 
cial assessment  rhnraiter  of.  ri72- 
675;  Issuance  of  civil  liouds.  575- 
581 ;  duration  of  civil  ottllgatiouH, 
M>7-608;  certificaUon  of  civil  ob- 


HgatlonB*    000-013:    tax    exemp- 
tion    of    civil    obligation,    61^ 
010. 
Rood   Attorneys:    In   advisory   ca- 
pacity in  Chapters  VI-VII. 
bond  Houses :   { See  Ranks,  nankeni 
and  Investment  Bankers)  ;  rela- 
tion  to  source  city   banks,  104- 
ior». 
Rond  Prices:    (See  Prices);   mar- 
ket    Influences.     Chapter     X-Xl, 
KIH  et  «e<i.;  influence  of  interest 
and  discount  rates.  170-174;  ef- 
fect  of   loans,   deposits   and   re- 
serves on,  174-17S;  effect  of  gold 
movements,    179-18U;    effect    of 
seasonal     movements.     18B-188; 
effect  of  business  cycle.  ISS-IOI; 
fluctuation  in,  101-103;  rise  and 
fail  as  related  to  yields,  lOS-lOT. 
Rond  Tabh*« :  use  of,  153-16<l. 
Ronus  P*onils:  description  of.  ff75. 
Rook    Value :    of   stock.    74-75 ;    of 
premium      bonds.      101-103;      of 
bonds,      100-101 ;     of     diacouut 
bonds,  103-100. 
Rrldge  Bonds:  description  of.  ff75>, 
Itrltlsh     Consols:      (See     Foreign 

Government  Bonds). 
Buildings:     effect     of     strictnral 
values,  4'<7-400;  depreciation  of, 
400 -iOl :  demand  of  locality.  401 ; 
cost  of  operating,  401-4I»2. 
Btisiiiess  Baromefern :  general  dis- 
cussion   applies   in  Chapters   X* 
XI.  168  et  seq. 
Business  Cycles:  general  100-170; 
effect  on  security  prlws,  l^S-lUl. 
Callable    Bonds:    description    of, 

070. 
Call   I^oans  and  CaU  Loan  Rate: 

general.  170  et  seq. 
Canadian  Municipal  Bonds  Certlfl- 

cation.  Oil. 
Capital  Struck :  Incorporation  lial- 
ance sheet.  73-74. 
Capitalization  of  Public  CtllKlee: 
214-215;  of  railroads,  301-312 ;  of 
street  railways.  355-350 :  of  elec- 
tric light  companies,  373-377 ;  of 
gas  companies.  400-402;  of 
hydro-elei-lric  companies,  420- 
422;  of  water  companies,  430- 
4«'t2:  of  steaniKhlp  compnnlea. 
440-450 ;  of  private  IrrtjcatSoD 
projects.  53t!-537;  of  IndOtftrUl 
corporailoua.  4u0,  402-466. 
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Car  Hour :  of  street  railways,  351- 
352. 

Carload :  of  railroads,  256-258. 

Car  Mile:  of  street  railways,  351- 
352. 

Car  Trust  Bonds:  description  of, 
676 ;  of  railroads,  317. 

Car  Trust  Certificates  or  Notes: 
description  of,  676 ;  of  railroads, 
315-317. 

Carey  Act  Bonds:  irrigation  secu* 
ritles,  529-530. 

Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest: 
description  of,  676. 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness :  de- 
scription of,  676-677. 

Certification:  of  genuineness,  19; 
of  security  certificate,  29 ;  of 
corporation  report  by  auditor. 
51-54 :  -f  civil  loans,  150 ;  of  civil 
loan  issue<i,  210-211;  of  civil  ob- 
ligations, 609-613. 

Circulation  Privilege  of  National 
Banks :  secured  by  United  States 
bonds,  637-638. 

City  or  Town  Bonds:  description 
of,  677. 

City  Bonds:  general  treatment  of, 
Chapters  XXXIII-XXXVI,  549 
et  seq. ;  Jurisdiction  and  func- 
tion of  finances.  550-554;  physi- 
cal resources  of  civil  division, 
554-556;  financial  resources  se* 
curing,  556-557;  other  resources 
securing,  557-560;  Importance  of 
population,  560-562;  Importance 
of  financial  history,  562-563 ; 
valuation  of  property  for  tax 
purposes,  564-568;  taxation  and 
the  tax  rate  of  city,  568-572;  le- 
gality and  validity  of.  575-581; 
the  funded  debt,  582-584 ;  float- 
ing debt.  585-586;  per  capita 
debt,  587-589;  net  debt,  589-590; 
debt  restrictions,  590-597;  dura- 
tion of,  597-598 ;  method  of  pay- 
ing, 598-603 ;  repudiation  of,  603- 
605 ;  markets  of.  607-G09 ;  certifi- 
cation of,  609-613 ;  denomination 
and  duration  of,  614-616;  tax 
exemption  of,  618-021. 

Civil  Loans  or  Obligations:  what 
they  include,  10 :  selling  of,  105- 
107;  legality  and  vaUdity,  148; 
certification  of  Issues.  210-211; 
jurisdiction  and  functions  of 
financing     by     civil     division. 


650-554;  Chapters  XXXHI- 
XXXVIII,  549-672;  physical  re- 
sources as  security,  554-566 ; 
financial  resources  securing,  556- 
657 ;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-562 ;  importance  of 
financial  history,  562-563;  valu- 
ation of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  dvil  unit.  568- 
572;  legality  and  validity  of, 
575-581;  the  funded  debt,  582- 
584;  '"oating  debt.  585-586;  per 
capita  debt,  587-589;  net  debt, 
589-590;  debt  restrictions,  590- 
597;  duration  of,  597-598;  meth- 
od of  paying.  598-603;  repudia- 
tion of,  603-605 ;  markets  of,  607- 
009;  certification  of,  609-613; 
purpose  of  issue  and  markets, 
613-614 ;  dpnomlnation  and  dura- 
tion of,  616-616;  tax  exemption 
of,  618-621. 

Classification :  of  bonus  general 
character  of.  37;  according  to 
character  of  obligor,  40-42;  ac- 
cording to  p'Tpose  of  Issue,  42- 
43;  according  ♦o  character  of 
lien,  43-46;  according  to  man- 
ner of  redemption  and  evidence 
of  ownership  and  transfer,  47- 
50;  of  mortgages,  111-113;  of 
equipment  securities,  314-317 ;  of 
Great  I^akes  Steamship  Bonds, 
448-449;  of  real  estate  bonds, 
497;  of  farm  securities,  511-512. 

Classified  Property:  for  taxation, 
222-224. 

Clearings  of  Banks:  relation  to 
prices  of  securities,  179. 

Closed  End  Mortgage :  defined,  112. 

Collateral  (see  also  Bonds,  Loans 
and  Liens) ;  lending  on  listed 
securities,  30;  dvil  loans  as  col- 
lateral, 616-618. 

Collateral  and  Participating 
Bonds:  (See  Participating 
Bonds  &  Collateral  Bonds). 

Collateral  Income  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  677. 

Collateral  Mortgage  Bonds :  de- 
scription of.  677. 

Collateral  Notes,  description  of, 
677. 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds,  descrip- 
tion, 077-678. 
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ComnioD  Stock  :  (Ste  Stocks). 
Coinmlasion    Ilegulatton,    Cliapter 

xn. 

Cominissious:  of  bankur.  103-10.\ 
Competition :    of  Indust'-iftl    roriio- 

Mitious.    4r»0-4oii ;    hyilro-electrlc 

companies,  411413, 
CoDditiODfll      Sales      uf      lUUway 

K<iulpmcnts :      (*See     Equipment 

Bonds ) . 
ConHoHdutton  uf  Street  Railways, 

83(»-332. 
Consolidated  and  First  MortEacen  : 

(See      Con.ioIidat(Hl       Morti^H^e 

Bouds)  description  of.  flTS. 
CDii»oUdatlue  and  Uefundhiir  Mdrt- 

gage  Bonds:    (Sec  CunHoUdittetl 

Bonds:  also  Refuudiug  MortgaKe 

Bonds ) . 
Consolidated    Bonds:      (See    Con* 

solldated  Morteage  Bonds). 
Consolidated  MortKUge  Bonds ;  de- 
scription of.  trzs-tvsu. 
Constitutional  Restriction  of  Civil 

Deht.  r.1'0-507. 
Coustructiou    Bonds:     description 

Of,  GJ>0. 
Contlncont  Oeht  of  Clrles.  etc.:  of 

civil  divisions.  5S5-586. 
Continued  Bonds:    (See  Extension 

Bonds ) . 
Convertible  Bonds:  description  of, 

d8(K'»81. 
Conrertlble      Collateral      T  r  n  s  t 

Bonds !     (Kee    Convertible    and 

CoUiitPral  Truat    Bonds). 
Convertible  I)obenture«;    (See  I>e- 

lienturo  Bonds). 
Convertible   Income   Bonds:    (See 

Income  Bonds). 
Convertibility:    nee<l  and  rate  of 

return,  10;  of  real  estate  mort- 

frage.  494  :  of  real  estate  lionds, 

SW-TiOj;  of  farm  mortgages,  &15- 

616;  of  civil   tK>Dds.  (JBJ-mS, 
Cori^tration  Loans:  cla^lflcations 

of.  9;  afflllatetl  Inter-compsny  rts 

latloiia.    .'>4-ri7 ;    Investigation    of 

iMiind  iBsue,  08-100. 
Con>or»t]on   Mortmire:    character 

of.  110-130;  provisions  of,  IIS- 

117. 
Corporation    Report :   analysis   of, 

C1-(H ;     correctness     of.     nO-f-O ; 

railroad.    Chiip     XVI.    2y3    et 

•eq. ;    lnndo<p)«te    street-raUwiiy 

reports,  ^43. 


Corporation  Securities:  dlatrlbo- 
tionof:  100-105. 

Costa :  of  operating  street  railways. 
342. S40:  of  operating  electric 
ligbt  companies.  381-383:  of 
operating  gas  companies.  300- 
400;  of  constructing  hydro-elec- 
tric plants.  420-422;  of  COII- 
structiug  telephone  and  tele- 
tcruph  ctpiipnient,  431^-443 ;  of 
operating  buildings.  4Etl-4&2;  of 
irrigation  projects.  S34-.%30;  of 
muulclpnl  government,  tRKWWT. 

Cost  of  Service  as  Basis  of  RatM* 
3ti3-307. 

Connty  Bond«:  genenil  trefllment 
of,  Cliapters  XXXUI-XXXVI, 
549  et  so<i. ;  Jurisdiction  and 
function  of  fluances.  ^o0^^54 ; 
physical  resources  of  clvU  divi- 
sion. 5&4<5riO:  tinaocial  resourvrs 
securip  ,  556^7:  other  re- 
wmrces  securing,  5fi7-5*W:  im- 
t^rtance  of  piipulntlon.  500-5(12: 
history,  niiS-.MhJ;  Uxatiuu  a&d 
the  lax  rate  of  Ibe  county.  5*LS- 
riT2;  valuation  or  piYii>erty  for 
tax  puriKises.  r>tj4-r>(j8:  Impor- 
tance of  dnnndnl  legality  and 
viilidlty.  ^TO-.'VVl :  the  fuudevl 
debt.  5^2  •'>^<;  floating  debt.  5s5- 
5Sll:  jxT  capita  debt  5S7-5S9; 
net  d  ot,  r.St».nK);  debt  restric- 
tions, r.y0-r»I»7;  duration  of.  TJiT- 
noS;  metbod  nf  paying,  r>l»S-608; 
repudiation  of.  OOSOOTi:  markKa 
of.  tHrj-Vim:  certlrti-atlon  of.  flOO- 
013;  detinmlnntitu)  and  dnrution 
of.  H14'01ll:  tax  exemption  uf. 
OlS-021. 

Cotipona:  legal  character  of»  145- 
14«. 

Coui>OD  Bonds:  description  of, 
H82:  registration  and  transfer  of, 
142143. 

rmiiH>n  Xotes :  description  of,  fl82. 

Cretilt :  as  affectetl  by  loansi.  dl»- 
counts  and  reserves.  174-17^;  %m 
Btrecte<l  by  geoerul  condltioLfl, 
Chapters  X-XI.  BiS  et  seq.;  of 
governments.  (>32-63S. 

Credlfirs  Claims,  117-120. 

CrefUtor  Nations:  rtOO-tlW. 

Crises  and  the  Sernrlty  Marktt: 
general  references,  Cluipt^n  X- 
XI,  IQ&  et  80Q. 
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Cro]]s  aod  Security  Markets,  1S4- 

185. 
Cuiiinlatlve   Income  Bonds:    (Sc?e 

Income  Bonds). 
Cnrreucy    Bouds:    description    of» 

6S2. 
Current  Assets;    (See  also  Work- 
ing Oapitnl)  ;  analysis  of,  604i2; 

of  railrouds.  300-301. 
Current     LinblUtios :      (See     also 

Working  Capital);   analysis  of, 

r»9-T0. 
Cummin»^   and   Gscbe   BUI:   200- 

2m;  '2iiO. 
Debentures:       (See      Debenture 

Bonds  I  ;  description  of.  082. 
Deljenture    Bonds:    liens    of.    119- 

120:   issue   of.   217:   description 

of.  r>82-i;8:i. 

Debentnrt'  Incinue  Bonds:  deacrip- 
llou  of,  083. 

Debenture  Mortsape  Bonds:  (See 
Delieiitiire  Mortgages)  ;  on  real 
estate.  40s-r(01. 

Delicntiire  Mortgages:  description 
of,  OSS. 

Debts:  secured  by  taxation.  223; 
of  the  civil  division.  Chapters 
XXXV,  5S2  et  se^i. ;  funded  debt 
of  civil  divisions.  582-5.S4 ;  mis- 
celluneons  debts  of  civil  divi- 
sions. 5S5-5.S0;  per  capacity  of 
civil  divisions.  587-589;  net  debt 
of  civil  divisions.  5S0-51M);  legls- 
tion  and  judicial  restrictions. 
.MX)-ril^7;  duration  of  civil  debt. 
597-riJiK:  uietliod  In  payiuenr  of 
civil  de'»t.  50s-t!03:  of  tbe  Inlted 
States.  Chapter  XXXVII,  022  et 
seq. ;  repudiation  of  civil,  003- 
005;  forms  of  foreign  indebted- 
ness, G.'j(v6G3. 

Debtor  Nations :  What  determines, 
050-050. 

Defalontion :  (See  Repudiation  of 
Debts). 

Deferred  Accounts :  In  corporate 
report,  03. 

Deferred  Bonds :  description  of, 
6S3. 

Delinquent  Tax  Certificates:  de- 
scription of.  683. 

Demand  Loans :  general.  170. 

Denominations:  (.See  topic  at  end 
of  each  chapter — general  charac- 
teristics ;    of    civil    obligations, 


ni4-01G;  of  rnlted  States  Bonds, 
^38-041. 

Density  of  Traffic:  of  street  rail- 
ways. 335-337 :  on  railroads,  2M- 
258. 

Dejwsits  in  Bank:  effect  on  secu- 
rity prices,  174-178. 

Depreciation :  of  buildings,  490- 
4U1 ;  in  corporation  report.  04- 
00;  reserves  for.  71-72;  of  wpiip- 
meut,  252;  of  railroad  equip- 
ment, 322-323;  of  street  rull- 
ways.  348.  35»-3«1 :  of  electric 
light  companies,  377-378;  of  gas 
companies,  402-403;  of  water 
companies,  421);  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies.  443- 
444:  of  industrial  corporations, 
4<l0-4*n. 

Development  Mortgage:  descrip- 
tion of.  683. 

Discounts;  use  of,  01;  In  price  of 
bond,  103-105;  influence  on  bond 
prices.  170-174. 

DUtribiitiou :  of  Investments  (See 
also  lHversificatiou)  ;  of  civil  ob- 
ligation, 007-«X»0, 

Dlverslflcatlon :  of  li  \*estment3, 
22-24  ;  geographical  24  ;  in  time. 
24. 

Dividend  rollolea.  aS-S-S. 

Dividend  Sharing  Bonds:  (See 
Participating  honds). 

Dlvision.Tl  (or  Iiivision)  Bonds: 
description  of.  0S3-084. 

Dock  Bonds:   (See  Wharf  Bonds). 

Drainage  Bonds:  Chapter  XXXTT, 
539  et  seq. ;  development  and 
history  of.  530-541;  organization 
of  districts.  541-.'i42;  security  of, 
543-544;  taxes  in  districts,  544- 
540 ;  market  of,  540 ;  description 
of,  684. 

Drawn  Bonds :  ( See  Callable 
Bonds ) . 

Duration:  (See  Bonds  also  gen- 
eral summation  at  end  of  each 
chapter)  ;  of  railroad  bonds, 
319-320:  of  debt  of  civil  divi- 
sions, 597-598;  of  dvll  obliga- 
tions, 014-010. 

Earnings:  statement  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Ap- 
pendix C  :  of  gas  companies,  396- 
400;  relation  to  population.  92- 
93;  of  electric  light  companies, 
378-381;  of  hydro -electric  coir- 
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panies,  ^2-428;  of  water  com- 
panles,  430432;  of  Industrial 
corporations,  465-467. 

Electric  Light  a:  1  Power  Bonds, 
Chapter  XX,  36^)  et  seq. 

Electric  Light  Companies:  devel- 
opment of,  369-371;  population, 
physical  factors,  and  territory 
served,  372-373;  property  ac- 
count, 373-377 ;  capitalization  of, 
373-377;  capital,  373-377;  earn- 
ings, 378-381 ;  costs  and  peak 
load,  381-383 ;  rates  charged. 
384-385 ;  franchises,  385-386 ; 
market  of  securities,  887;  rates 
(See  Rates). 

Equal  Installment  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion, 684. 

Equipment:  of  water  companies, 
428-429. 

Equipment  Bonds :  of  railroads, 
817;  description  of,  684. 

Equipment  Securities :  of  rail- 
roads, 250-253 ;  maintenance  of 
railroad,  289-291 ;  Chapter  XVII, 
813  et  seq.;  origin  of,  313-314; 
the  trust  deed,  818-319 ;  physical 
factors,  320-322;  depreciation  of 
equipment.  322-323 ;  maintenance 
and  renewals  of  railroad  equip- 
ment. 323-324;  investment  posi- 
tion, 325-327;  maintenance  of 
railroad  equipment,  325. 

Equity:  In  property,  (See  Liens). 

Estate  Tax,  228-230. 

European  Farm  Mortgages,  517- 
618. 

Exchanges:  (See  Stock  Exchange 
and  Listing  on  Exchanges). 

Exemption  from  Taxation :  gen- 
eral, 235-241;  of  dviJ  obliga- 
tions, 618-621 ;  of  United  States 
Bonds,  638-641. 

Expenditures  of  Ballroads,  Chap- 
ter XV. 

Expenses:  operating  of  railroads, 
273-277;  operating  electric  light 
companies,  381-383;  of  hydro- 
electric companies,  422-423;  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, 439-443 ;  of  Industrial 
corporations,  405-467 ;  of  operat- 
ing building,  491-492. 

Express  Company  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  684. 

Extended  Bonds :  description  of, 
684. 


Extension  Bonds,  description  ot 
684. 

Fair  Cash  Value  of  Property :  (See 
Valuation). 

Fair  Value  of  Pr<^>ert7:  (See 
Valuation). 

Farm  Loun  Associations:  519-525; 
restrictions  and  security  loans, 
521 ;  description  of  issuance  517- 
525. 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion. 525. 

Farm  Mortgages :  and  Federal 
farm  loans,  Cliapter  XXX,  507 
et  seq. ;  hist(M7  and  development 
of,  507-508;  Increase  in  land 
values,  508-509 ;  geographical 
distribution  of  land,  509-511; 
classiflcatlon  of,  511-512;  physi- 
cal appraisal,  512-514;  margin 
of  loans,  514-515;  convertibil- 
ity and  hypothecation,  515-516; 
period  of  redemption  after  fore- 
closure, 516-517;  Issued  under 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Organiaa- 
Uon,  519-525. 

Farm  Mortgage  Bonds :  description 
•  of,  684-6S5. 

Federal  Bank  System:  change  in 
reserves  and  effect  on  security 
market,  176-178. 

Federal  Bonds :  (See United  States 
Bonds)  ;  selling  of,  105-107;  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  235-236; 
Chapter  XXXVII,  622  et  seq. 

Federal  Electric  Railway  Commis- 
sion: on  regulation,  364-3G6. 

Federal  Estate  Tax:  (See  also 
Taxation),  character  of,  230. 

Federal  Farm  Loans :  footnote, 
105;  exemption  from  taxation. 
236;  and  farm  mortgages,  Chap- 
ter XXX.  507  et  seq. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  519- 
525. 

Federal  Income  Tax,  225-226. 

Federal  Land  Banks,  519-525. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes:  se- 
cured by  United  States  bonds, 
C37-638. 

Federal  Regulations  of  Railroads, 
259-266;  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  263-266. 

Federal  Stock  Transfer  Tax,  231. 

Federal  Taxes :  (See  Taxation). 

Ferxy  Bonds:  description  of.  685, 
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Fiduciary  In vestmwita :  ( See  Trus- 
tee). 

Financial  Resources  of  Civil  Divi- 
sions: 556-557. 

Fire  Risks:  of  timber  lands,  476- 
478. 

First  and  Consolidated  Mortgages : 
description  of,  685. 

First  and  General  Mortgage 
bonds:  description  of,  685. 

First  and  Retnnding  Mortgage 
Bonds:  description  of,  6S5. 

First  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds:  description  of,  685. 

First  General  Mortgage  Bonds : 
description  of,  085. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds:  description 
of,  685. 

First  Liens :  description  of,  685. 

First  Lien  and  General  Mortgage 
Bonds :  description  of,  685. 

First  Mortgages:  (See  Mortgages, 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  and  Sec- 
ond Mortgages). 

First  Mortgage  Trust  Bonds:  de- 
scription of,  686. 

First  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds : 
description  of,  686. 

First  Trust  Mortgages :  descrip- 
tion of,  6S6. 

First  rnifying  Mortgage  Bonds: 
(See  First  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage Bonds). 

Firsts :  (See  First  Mortgage 
Bonds). 

Fixed  Assets:  In  corporation  re- 
port, 63-66;  of  railroads,  290- 
300 ;  of  street  railways,  355-359 ; 
of  electric  light  companies,  373- 
377;  of  gas  companies,  40()-402; 
of  water  companies,  428-429;  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies. 439-443;  of  Great  Lake 
Steamship  companies,  449 ;  of 
industrials,  459-460. 

Fixed  Charges  (See  Interest) : 
general,  84-86;  of  railroad,  811- 
812. 

Fixed  Liabilities  of  Corporation, 
72-76. 

Fixed  Property  Accounts,  68-66; 
(See  also  Fixed  Assets). 

Flat  Price:  (See  Bond  Prices  and 
Prices). 

Floating  Debt:  (See  Corporation 
Beport  Anab'sis). 


Floating  Debt  of  Civil  Division, 
585-586. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway :  mort- 
gage map  and  key.  306-807. 

Founders  Bonds*  description  of, 
686. 

Foreclosures :  position  of  lien,  117- 
120 ;  rights,  etc.,  of  bnondholders, 
123-217;  on  farm  mortgages,  re- 
demption of,  516-517. 

Foreign  Government  Bonds:  secu- 
rity of,  .629-635;  wealth  and 
income,  635-637 ;  Chapter 
XXXVIII,  648  et  seq.;  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States,  648- 
649;  reasons  for  foreign  invest- 
ments, 050-652;  eCTect  of  money 
systems  on.  625-056;  forms  of 
debts,  656-663;  method  of  pay- 
ment, 056-659;  purpose  of  Issue, 
062-667;  Investment  trusts  for, 
607-669;  markets  in  the  United 
States,  669-671;  pricee  of,  671- 
072. 

Franchise:  (See  also  Regulation) ; 
In  corporate  report,  67;  of  elec- 
tric light  companies.  3S5-3S6;  of 
gas  companies.  403-404 ;  of  water 
companies.  482-434. 

Freight  Traffic  of  Railroads,  253- 
254. 

Funding  Bonds :  description  of, 
086. 

Funding  and  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gage Bonds:  description  of,  686. 

Gas  Company  Bonds:  (See  Chap- 
ter on  Gas  Bonds) ;  Chapter 
XXI,  888  et  seq.;  history  and 
development  of,  388-391;  indus- 
trial uses  and  by-products,  891- 
393;  population  and  its  relation 
to  service,  393-396 ;  rates  of,  895- 
896;  earnings  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 396-4(X);  technical  meas- 
urements, 897-890;  capitol  and 
capitalization  of,  400-402;  de- 
predation of,  402-403 ;  franchises 
of,  403-404;  general  characteris- 
Ucs  of  bonds,  405-406. 

Gas  Rates:  (See  Rates). 

General  First  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of,  686. 

General  and  First  Mortgage 
Bonds:  (See  General  First 
Mortgage  Bonds). 

General  Mortgage  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  686. 
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Geor^a  Acta  Re^ciilatlnsr  Securi- 
ties: Isfiues,  footnote,  211. 

Geo^apbicnl  Dlstrihution  of  Farm 
Mortgages:  purchnses  hy  Isau- 
auce  compaDles.  509-511. 

Gold  Uouds:  description  of,  686- 
CS7. 

Gold  Imports  and  Exporta:  eflfect 
on  security  pieces.  ITW-ISO. 

Goodwill:  In  corporate  report.  66- 
67;  of  Industrial  corporatiouB» 
401-4112. 

Government  Bonds:  (See  I'nited 
States  Bonds  and  Fnreign  Gov- 
ernment Bonds)  :  bonds.  iutercMt 
rates,  15;  Tnited  States  selling 
of.  lOn-107;  ChapterR  XXXVil 
and  XXXVITI.  622  et  seq.;  se- 
curity of.  02ft-03r»;  foreign  in- 
vestment trust!*,  (UI7-CU9. 

Oovemmcnt  Ownership  of  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph.  435-437. 

Great  Lalcea  Steamship  Bonds : 
Chapter  XXV.  447  et  seq.;  his- 
tory and  development  of.  447- 
448;  classific»ation  of.  44S-440; 
pbyslral  properties.  449;  finan- 
cial Rtatua,  440-450;  trnst  deed 
of.  450-452:  insurance  of.  452- 
453:  Michigan  and  Ohio  laws, 
453-454;   characteristics  of.   454. 

Gross  Earnings:  (Details  of  Earn- 
luga  for  eaih  type  of  coriH>ra- 
tloa  appears  under  beading  of 
the  particular  corporation)  ; 
sales  and  analysis  of.  78-81, 

Gnaranteed  Bonds :  hy  municipal- 
ities and  counties,  etc.,  586;  de- 
scription of.  6S7. 

Gnarantec  of  Safety  In  listing  on 
Stock  E.tchange,  2S-29. 

Hadley  Railroad  Security  Com- 
mission, 204-205. 

History :  origin  a;>d  development 
of  equipment  securities,  313-314  ; 

.  of  street  railways.  32S-330:  de- 
velopment of  electric  llrht  and 
power  bonds.  3<^-372;  gas  com- 
pany bonds.  3SS-391 ;  of  hydro- 
electric power  companies,  407- 
401);  of  private  water  companies. 
425;  of  development  of  telephone 
and  telpffrnph  companies.  4.Vh 
437:  of  Great  I>akps  Steamship 
bonds,  447-419;  of  development 
of  timber  bonds,  400 ;  of  develop- 
xneut   of  farm   mort£as««»  G07- 


500;  of  develpoment  of  Irriga- 
tion bonds.  52<>-527;  of  civil  di- 
vision and  Its  integrity,  5(i2-5C3: 
of  development  of  dralna^e^ 
bondfl.  539-541 ;  of  United  StAtes 
l)onda.  *:22.«29. 

Holding  Companies:  relationship 
to  corporate  organization.  57-61. 

Hydro-Klectric  Power  Bonds: 
Chapter  X.\H,  407  et  ae<i.;  do- 
velopmeut  of.  407-40!) ;  character 
of  business  and  markets,  400- 
411 ;  comr>etitlon  of,  411-413;  wa- 
ter supply  storage  and  i>oud«|ce, 
413-416 ;  riparian  rights,  miv 
41S;  regulation  of  water  supply. 
418-420;  cost  of  construction, 
420-422;  earnings  and  o[»erntlon 
costs.  422-423 ;  general  bond 
cbarncteriatics.  423-424. 

Hypothecation:  of  securities,  30; 
of  real  estate  mortgages.  404 ;  of 
farm  mortgages.  515-516 ;  of 
Civil  loans.  610-618. 

inegnllty:   (See  Invalidity). 

Improvement  Bonds :  description 
of.  CS7. 

Incidence  of  Taxation  of  Securi- 
ties. 234-235. 

Income:  safety  of,  13-14:  rates 
14-15;  accounts  of  railroads,  2CT^ 
2ftfi;  other  Income  of  railroadj, 
2S7-288;  net  corporate  of  rail- 
roads. 288-201 ;  other  income  of 
street  railways.  346;  of  streot 
railways.  342-340 ;  of  electric 
light  companies.  378-281;  of  gas 
companies.  390-400;  of  hydro- 
electric companies.  422-423;  of 
water  companies,  430-432 ;  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies. 430-443 :  of  Industrial 
corporations.  46."i-467 ;  of  lb© 
Tnited  States,  635-^37. 

Income  Bonds :  (See  Debenture 
Income  Bonds  which  H  complete 
title)  description  of.  688. 

Income  Statements  :  general  analy* 
sis.  76-04;  character  of,  77-78: 
of  railways.  d44-346:  of  electric 
light  companies.  370;  ofgsA  com- 
panies, fontnore  3!H1;  of  water 
companies.  4.SO-4.12 :  of  Umb«r 
corporations,  470-480. 

Income  Tax:  general.  225-224. 

Indorsed  Bonds:  description  of, 
68& 
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Industrial  Bonds:  Chapter  XXVI. 
445  et  soq. :  character  and  size 
of  bnainefis.  405-4ri4i;  competition 
of,  4ritM58;  nmnaircment  of  cor- 
poration, 45S-4r)0;  flxed  proper- 
ty accounts  of.  45[M('.0:  depre- 
dation of,  4CU-401 ;  malntennnco 
of,  4«1  ;  goodwill  of.  4Hl-4fi2 ; 
working  capitfil  of,  462*40,') ; 
sales,  earnines  and  exi>ense»  of, 
4«5-4C7;  legal  Btatiis  of.  467-408; 
market  of.  4(iS. 

Industrial  Uses  of  Oas.  3D1-303. 

Inheritance  Ta:tntion.  22S-230. 

Installment  Bonds:  description  of, 
6S8. 

Inntalluient  Plan  in  Purchase  of 
Ileal  Estate  Honds.  502-503. 

Insurance:  of  property,  60;  of 
Great  Lakes  Steamship  com- 
panics,  452-453;  of  timlter  lands. 
47G-478. 

Insurance  Companies :  distribution 
of  farm  mortgaRes  purchased, 
509-511. 

Interest  Hates:  chftnjrlng.  IS;  and 
price  of  bonds.  10-20;  in  default. 
125-126;  net  yield  on  bonds^ 
Chapter  IX,  151  et  seq;  how  to 
determine  net  yield.  152-153; 
influence  on  security  prices,  170- 
174 ;  effect  of  business  cycle,  l^ifl- 
190;  charges  of  railroads.  2S0- 
200;  on  farm  mortgages  issue 
nnder  Federal  organization,  523; 
on  United  States  Bonds,  63S- 
641. 

Intercepting  Sewer  or  Improve- 
ment Bonds :  description  of,  tJS8. 

Interchangeable  Bonds ;  descrip- 
tion of,  688. 

Interim  Certificates:  description 
of,  68a 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
259-263. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887, 
2C0. 

Interurbans :  (See  Items  Under 
Street  railways.  Chapters 
XVIII-XIX.  328  et  seq.;  special 
problems  of  337-342;  character 
of  traffic,  339-340,  342;  locfltiOQ 
of.  338-330;  terminals  of.  341; 
technical  units  of  measurements, 
350-355. 

Interminable  Loans :  (See  Perpe- 
tual Bonds). 


Tnternal  Ix)ATis  va.  External  Loana 
aSO-fiSl.  648-640. 

Inventories:  (See  Current  Asset* 
timl  Working  Capital). 

Investigation  for  Baals  of  Pro- 
posed Issues.  0-S-KX). 

Investmenis:  meaning  of,  Chapter 
I.  3  et  seq.;  meaning  nf,  3  11; 
necessity  for  more  careful  study 
of,  4-5;  what  the  field  includes, 
7^S;  of  life  Instirnnce  companies, 
27-28;  of  commercial  banks,  28; 
classification  of.  Chapter  III,  32 
et  seq.;  what  is  Included  unde  , 
32-36;  definition  of,  33-34;  of 
corporation  in  securities,  67-60; 
on  corporate  report,  07-60. 

Investment  Banker:  advisory  ca- 
pacity, etc.:  Chapters  I,  3-12. 
and  VI,  05-110. 

Investment  Trusts :  for  foreign 
bonds,  G67-C00. 

Investment  vs.  Speculation:  Chap- 
ter I.  3  et  seq. 

Invalidity:  (See  Illegality,  Legal- 
ity and  Validity). 

Irredeemable  Bonds:  description 
of.  688. 

Irrigation  Securities :  Chapter 
XXXI,  526  et  seq. ;  development 
of  Federal  legislation.  526-527; 
municipal  irrigation  district 
bonds,  527-529;  Carey  Act  bonds, 
520-530;  private  corporation 
I>ond8,  530-531;  security  of.  531- 
532;  water  supply  for.  532-533; 
title  to  land,  533-534  ;  cost  of  pro- 
jects, 534-535;  capitalization  of 
private  projects.  536-537;  work- 
ing capital  of  settlers.  537-538; 
market  of,  538. 

Issuance  of  Bonds:  Chapter  VT. 
and  negotiation  of  bond  issues, 
95-100;  of  railroad  equipment. 
325;  authority  of  Issuing  dvU 
bonds.  575-581. 

Issuing  Political  Vnlt  and  the  Se- 
curity of  Its  Bond  Issues:  Chap- 
ter XXXIII.  549  et  seq. 

Jitney :  competition  with  street 
railways.  365-366. 

Joint  Account  in  Syndicates,  102. 

Joint  Bonds :  description  of,  6S9. 

Joint  Collateral  Trust  Bonds:  (See 
Joint  Bonds). 

Joint  Mortgages:  (See  Joint 
Bonds). 
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Joint  Stock  Lan^l  Bankerg,  519- 
525. 

Judgment  Bonds:  description  of, 
689. 

Junior  Mortgages:  description  of. 
689. 

Jurisdiction  and  Function  of  Civil 
Divisions,  550-554. 

Land  Grant  Bonds :  description  of, 
689. 

Land  Grant  Certiflcatea:  (See 
Land  Grant  Bonds). 

Land  Titles:  in  irrigation  pro- 
jects: 533-534. 

Land  Values:  increase  in  farm 
land  values,  508-509. 

Leasehold  Mortgage  Bonds:  501- 
502 ;  description  of,  689. 

Legal  Debt:   (See  Debt). 

Legal  Investments :  of  savings 
banks,  25-26;  of  trustees,  20-27; 
of  life  insurance  companies, 
27-28 

Legal  Prerequisites  of  Timber 
Bonds.  472-476. 

Legal  Status:  of  industrial  cor- 
porations. 467-468. 

Legal  Tender  Bonds:  description 
of,  689. 

Legality:  (See  also  Validity);  of 
investment,  17-19;  and  listing, 
108;  of  bonds.  147-150;  of  civil 
bonds,  575-581. 

Levee  Bonds :  Chapter  XXXII. 
529  et  seq. ;  security  of,  543-544 ; 
taxes  in  district,  544-546;  mar- 
ket of.  546;  description  of,  689. 

Liabilities :  analysis  of  the  balance 
sheet,  69-76. 

Liberty  Bonds:  (See  Government 
Bonds)  ;  selling  of.  105-107; 
Chapter  XXXVII,  622  et  seq.; 
exemption  from  taxes.  235-230; 
table  of  all  characteristics,  Ap- 
pendix B. 

Lien:  (See  also  Mortgages)  ; 
priority  of.  38-39;  upon  proper- 
ty, classification  of.  45-46;  char- 
acter of.  57-58;  priorities  in,  117- 
120. 

Life  Insurance  Investments.  27-28. 

Limit  of  Civil  Debt.  590-597. 

Listed  vs.  Unlisted  Securities;  28- 
30;  107-109. 

Listing :  of  securities  on  stock  ex- 
change. 28-31 ;  advantages  of. 
107 ;  on  stock  exchange,  107-109 ; 


legality  evidence,  108;  of  cMX 
obligations,  607. 

Loans:  (See  Bonds  and  Notes); 
unlisted  securities,  30;  effect  on 
security  prices,  174-178;  ratio  to 
deposits,  174;  margin  of  loans  on 
mortgages.  493 ;  margin  on  rarm 
mortgages,  514-515;  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank.  519-525 ;  on  col- 
lateral of  civil  loans,  616-618. 

Location:  effect  of  railroads,  245- 
250;  street  railways,  332-334; 
electric  light  companies.  373- 
374;  gas  companies.  390-391; 
hjdro-electric  companies,  409- 
411. 

Location  and  Dlstribntlon  of  Farm 
Mortgages:  509-511. 

Lost  or  Destroyed  Securities,  140. 

Low  Rate  Plan  of  Taxation :  222- 
224. 

Maintenance  of  Way:  of  railroads. 
277-280;  of  equipment  of  rail- 
roads. 280-281 ;  of  railroad 
equipment,  323-324 ;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  443- 
444;  of  industrial  corporations, 
461. 

Management:  of  con>oratlon,  55; 
of  industrial  corporations.  458- 
459. 

Manipulation  of  Security  Prices, 
104. 

Markets:  stability  of  price,  19-20; 
value  of  securities,  22;  for  se- 
curities supported  by  banks,  30- 
31 ;  supported  by  banker,  103- 
104 ;  creating,  106 ;  influences  on 
security  prices,  Chapters  X-XI, 
168  et  seq. ;  of  equipment  secnri- 
tles.  325-327;  for  electric  light 
securities,  387;  of  gas  company 
bonds,  404-406;  of  hydro-electric 
bonds,  423-424;  of  water  com-  t 
pany  bonds,  434;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies'  bonds, 
446;  of  Industrial  bonds,  468; 
for  timber  bonds,  480;  of  real  . 
estate  bonds.  506;  for  irrigation 
securities,  538 ;  for  drainage  and 
levee  bonds,  546;  of  dvil  obliga- 
tions. 607-009;  of  United  States 
bonds,  641-647;  American  mar- 
ket for  foreign  bonds,  669-671. 

Marketability:  (See  ConvertibiUty 
and  Negotiability) ;  of  invest- 
meat,  15-17. 
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MassadinsettB  locome  Tax,  227- 
228. 

Mathematics  of  Bonds:  Chapter 
IX,  15'>  et  seq. 

Maturities:   (See  Duration). 

Michigan  Statutes :  governing 
steamship  bond  purchases  for 
savings  banks,  453-454. 

Mileage:  effect  on  railroad  earn- 
ings, 245-250. 

Mining  Bonds :  description  of,  689. 

Minnesota  Low  Bate  Flan  of  Tax, 
223-224. 

Money  System:  effect  on  national 
bond  values,  ti52-C5G. 

Mortgages:  as  investments,  32-34; 
rate  of  return  compared  with 
return  on  bonds,  34;  in  corpora- 
tion balance  sheet,  73;  listing 
rules,  109 ;  definition,  110 ;  closed 
end,  111-112 ;  classihcation  of, 
111-113 ;  corporation  provisions 
of,  113-117;  priorities,  117-120; 
function  of  trustee,  120-123 ;  po- 
sition of  iu  foreclosure,  123-127 ; 
relation  to  reorganization,  127- 
130;  taxation  of,  221-229;  mar- 
gin of  loans  on  real  estate,  493; 
taxation  of,  493-494 ;  converti- 
bility and  hypothecation,  494 ; 
characteristics  of  real  estate 
mortgages,  494-495. 

Mortgage  Bonds:  description  of, 
689. 

Mortgage  Collateral  Trust  Bonds: 
(See  Collateral  Trust  Bonds). 

Mortgage  Debentures:  (See  De- 
benture Bonds). 

Mortgage  Foreclosure.  117. 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Companies :  of 
real  estate  bonds.  500-501. 

Mortgage  Income  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  689. 

Mortgage  Maps :  of  railroad,  804  et 
seq. 

Mortgage  Priority  and  Security: 
(See  Liens). 

Municipal  Bonds:  Interest  rates, 
15 ;  authorization  of,  97-98 ;  sell- 
ing of,  105-107;  certification  of, 
150;  certification  of  issues,  210- 
211;  exemption  from  taxation, 
230-241;  general  treatment  sub- 
ject. Chapters  XXXin-XXXVI, 
549  et  seq.;  Jurisdiction  and 
functions  of  finances  of  civil 
divislODs,  550-564;  physical  re- 


sources of  dvil  division,  554-55G; 
financial  resources  securing,  556- 
557 ;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-662;  importance  of 
financial  history.  562-563;  valu- 
ation of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  municipality,  568- 
572;  legality  and  validity  of, 
575-581;  the  funded  debt,  582- 
584;  fioating  debt.  585-586;  as- 
sumption of  public  utility  debt, 
586;  per  capita  debt,  587-589; 
net  debt,  589-590;  debt  restric- 
tions, 59U-597;  duration  of,  597- 
598;  method  of  paying,  598-603; 
repudiation  of.  603-605;  cost  of 
municipal  governments,  606-607; 
markets  of,  607-609 ;  certification 
of,  609-613;  tax  exemption  of, 
618-621 ;  convertibility  of  and  use 
as  collateral,  616-618 ;  denomina- 
tions and  durations  of,  614-616^ 

Municipal  Irrigation  Districts,  527- 
529. 

Municipal  Mortgage  Bonds:  de- 
scription of.  689-690. 

National  Bank  Notes:  secnred  by 
United  States  bonds,  637-638. 

National  Bonds:  (See  Chapter  on 
Government  Bonds). 

National  Farm  Ai^odations,  519- 
625. 

National  Taxation  Association : 
situs  of  holder,  232-234. 

Negotiable  Instruments :  charac- 
ter of,  141-142. 

Negotiation  of  Issuance  of  Bonds : 
Chapter  VI,  95  et  seq. 

Negotiability :  (See  Marketabil- 
ity). 

Net  CapSUlizatlon :  (See  C!apitaU- 
zatlon). 

Net  (Corporate  Income  of  Bail- 
roads,  288-291. 

Net  Debt  of  Civil  Divisions,  589- 
590. 

Net  Income :  what  It  is,  81-83. 

Net  Operating  Revenue:  of  rail- 
roads, 285-286. 

Net  Sales:  determination  of,  81. 

Net  Tield  and  Interest  of  Rate  of 
Bonds :  Chapter  IX,  151  et  seq. 

New  York :  Savings  bank  law  and 
amortization,  1(K)-161;  recording 
tax,  224-225;  Income  taz,  228; 
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'TMlT^tock  Excbuiiue:   (S«6 
Ltetcd  S(i>ck)  ;  IL-tttng  rules, 


McnBt  Rate;  (See  Also 

lBt«r««C  Bate).  lo1-152. 
North     Dftkotii :     rertltlcntlon     of 

tlTll  drt»ts.  611-C12. 
Notes:     as     id  vestments,     32-34; 

4o9Cri|>tion  of.  090. 
Kolcs  Kecolrable:    (See   Workiug 

Officials:  of  drll  (HvIfIod  selling 
tottds,  liNilOT. 

Ohio  Statutes :  rcgulntlng  pur- 
cbaae  of  steamship  bonds  for 
savings  banks,  453-454. 

Operntinn:  Costs :  of  stroot  rail- 
ways. 342-S49:  of  electric  light 
oompanies,  381-383 ;  of  hydro- 
electric  compnnies,  422-423;  of 
indnstrlals.  4rtr>-4fi7;  of  build- 
InKS.  4y  1-402. 

Operating  Expenses:  8D-S3;  rela- 
tion to  gross  oarnlnfTs.  W;  of 
railroads,  273-277;  distribution 
of  street  rntlwoy.  340-347;  of 
telerrnph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, 43iM43. 

Operating  Income:   (See  Income). 

Operating  Net  Income :  general. 
81-83. 

Operating  Rntio :  character  of,  (^1- 
92;  of  railroads.  283-285;  of 
street  railways,  353. 

Operating  Rcvenueti:  (See  also 
Revenues). 

Optional    Bonds :    description    of, 

OrganlzatlOD  :  of  corporation,  55 ; 

of  drainage  districts.  541-542. 
Other   Income:   what   It  Includes, 

83S4. 
Other  Resources :  general,  as  seca* 

rlt:   of  civil  obligatioDS,  557-660. 
Over-Capitalization  :  effects  of,  74 ; 

of  public  utilities.  214-21,%. 
Overlying  Mortgages:    dcscrtptloD 

of,  600. 
Overstrained  Market:  Results  of. 

180. 
panics  and  the  Security  Market; 

cencral  references.  Chapters  X- 

XI.  168  et  seq. 
Participating    Bonds :    description 


Passenger  Traffic :  of  railroads . 
253-254. 

Paper  Money :  effect  on  natlonaj 
debt,  W2-B53;  659-061. 

Pacing  Bonds:  (See  Improvement 
and  Special  Assessment  Bonds). 

rnynn»nt  of  Debt:  (See  also  Dura- 
lion,  .Sinking  Fund  nnd  Serial 
Pnyments)  ;  uf  olrll  divlsfona, 
.'tf)K4103;  national  debts,  BBS- 
Oil. 

Peak  I.>oad  :  of  eleclrlc  light  com- 
panies, 375-37»U  of  electric  light 
companies.  3S1-3S3 ;  of  wat*»r 
companies,  432. 

Pennsylvania  Low  Rate  Tax,  223. 

Per  Capita  Income:  statistical 
measurement,  92-93;  measure- 
ment of  electric  lijjht  companies. 
37r.;rro;  debt  of  civil  dlvlMona, 

n87-r>s9. 

Perpetual   Bonds:   description   of, 

fiOO. 
Personal  Property :  as  a  basis  of 
valuation  and  taxation.  21^244; 
504-568. 
Philudelphia      Plan:      of     issuing 

equipment  securities.  315-317. 
Physical       Appraisal      of       Farin 

Lands:  M2-514. 
Physical      Factors:      of      railroad 
enulpmeut,    320-322;    of    electric 
light  companies,  372-373. 
Physical   Resources  or  Assets:  of 

civil  divisions,  554-559. 
Physical  Valuation  of  Ballroada: 

(See  Valuation). 
Plain  BondH :  description  of.  €00. 
Pondage  of  Water :  of  bydro-el« 

trie  companies.  413-410. 
Population      Distribution:      and 
earnings.   03;    effect    on    street 
railway  traffic.  332.^^7;  elect! 
light   companies.   372-373;    roll 
ttoo  to  gnu  companies,  30U&5; 
effect   on   water   company   i 
ritles.  420;   In   relation   to  dvll 
obligations.  5(a>-562. 
Postal     Savings     Issuea    of     the 

T'nired  States.  628.  640. 
Preference    1  ncome    Bonds :     ( See 
Income  Roods);  deocription  of. 
690. 
Prt>ferref1  Stocks:  as  Investmeol 

:«;  of  railroads,  302. 
Preferential    Bonds :    ( See    Prior 
Lien  Bonds). 
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Premium  Bonds:  price  of,  161-103; 
description  of.  600. 

Princtples  of  InTestmeuU:  gen- 
eral. 12-31:  safety  of.  13-14; 
other  criteria,  24-31. 

Prior  Lien  Bonds:  description  of, 
691. 

Private  IrrlKation  Corporation 
Bonds:  530-531. 

Prices:  of  bonds.  19-20;  of  llsteil 
and  unlisted  securities,  30-31 ; 
effect  of  manipulation  on,  KH; 
of  securities  and  syndicate,  101- 
104 ;  calculating  net  prices,  310- 
107:  llat  price  of  bonds,  loi);  of 
bonds  with  nnrecordwl  net  yield. 
15S;  of  bond  and  bunk  diswuiit, 
158-159;  price  Itnel,  its  effect  on 
prices,  172-173;  rtsinff  and  fflM- 
\nis  as  affecting  Investment  yield, 
193-107  factors  affecting  civil 
bonds.  Chapter  XXXVI.  «MH1  et 
seq. ;  and  purpose  of  ctvll  loans, 
613-(n-4;  of  United  States  bonds, 
041-047;  of  Liberty  Bond  Issues, 
*>l5-047 ;  of  ForeigQ  government 
bonds,  071-072. 

Priority  of  Claims:  (See  Liens). 

Profit  Sharing  Bonds:  (See  Par- 
ticipating Bonds). 

Property  Account  and  Properties: 
of  railroads,  290-300;  of  street 
railways,  355-300 ;  of  electric 
light  companies.  373-377 :  of  ens 
companies,  400-402;  of  water 
companies,  428-420 ;  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies.  430- 
443:  of  Great  I*nke  KtoamBhlp 
Bonds,  449;  of  Industrials,  450- 
400. 

Property  Values :  character  of  lien 
on.  r)7-58. 

Protection  of  Banker  (o  Investor: 
in  advlsinK  and  issuing  of  secu- 
rities, 8;  05-109. 

Publicity :  as  form  of  control  ot  se- 
curity issues,  202-200. 

Public  Utilities:  state  regulation 
of.  211-217;  amount  of  bonds  in 
relation  to  capltallzntton,  213; 
re»:apitallzation  in  reorganiza- 
tion, 214;  sale  of  securities  le- 
low  par,  215;  consoHdntlon  of. 
830-332:  advantaKes  of  large  or- 
ganization. 437-439. 

Public  TTtility  Bonds :  Chapters 
XVIII-XXV.  82Set6eq. 


Public    TTtility    Regulations;     of 

Corporation.  363-307. 

Purchase  Line  Mortgages:  descrip- 
Uon  of,  091. 

Pnrchase  Aloney  Honda:  descrip- 
tion of,  091. 

Purpose  of  Civil  Debt  Issues  vs. 
Market  and  Price,  013-014. 

Purpo.se  of  Issue  of  Foreign  Gov- 
ernment Bonds,  tiG2-003. 

Railroad  Aid  Bonds:  descrlptioa 
of,  691. 

Railroad  Gross:  earnings  and  se- 
curity prices.  183. 

Kiiilruad  Bonds:  physical  factors 
and  traffic  statistics,  Chapter 
XIV ;  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues, (Tliapter  XV;  capital  ac- 
counts and  balance  sheet.  Chap- 
ter XVI ;  mile  unit  meaaure- 
ujcut.  90-01 :  terminals  of  rail- 
road, 245-240;  location.  246-248; 
mileage,  249-250 ;  equipment, 
2.'jO  253 ;  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  253-256;  traffic  density, 
254-2.'>0;  trainload  and  carload, 
250-257 ;  terminals.  258-259 ;  reg- 
ulation and  control,  250-206 ; 
Transportation  Act  of  1920.  263- 
200;  valuation  of,  263-277:  op- 
erating revenues.  269-273;  oper- 
ating expense.  273-277 ;  main- 
tenance of  way,  277-280;  maln- 
tennnce  of  equipment,  2S0-281 ; 
transportation  expense,  2"l-2ft3; 
operating  ratio.  2S3-385 ;  net  op- 
erating revenue  of.  2^5-286;  tax 
account,  28*>2><7:  other  income, 
2.S7-28S;  net  corporate  income, 
2SS-291;  rental  charges.  2SD;  In- 
terest charges,  280-290;  dis- 
tribution of  surplus,  201-292; 
property  account.  206-3(X):  cur- 
rent accounts  of.  300-301 :  lien  of, 
303;  llabillUes  of.  301-312;  capi- 
talization. 301-312:  investments 
of,  SlO-311 ;  gross  capitalization 
deferred.  309;  fixed  charges  of» 
311-312. 

Railroad  Equipment  Rectiritiea : 
Chapter  XVII;  car  trust  certifi- 
cate. 315-317;  equipment  l>onds, 
317:  car  trust  bonds.  317;  trust 
deed  of  equipments.  31S-319:  du- 
ration and  teniis  of  payment, 
319-320;  physical  factors.  320- 
322;  depreciation  of  equipment, 
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322-323 ;  maintenance  and  re- 
newals of  equipment,  323-324,  In- 
surance of,  325. 

Railroad  Mortgage  Maps,  304-307. 

Uailway  Trust  Bonds:  description 
of,  691. 

Rates:  of  street  railways,  361 
seq.;  of  electric  light  com- 
panies, 384-385;  of  gas  com- 
panies, 395-396;  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  444- 
446. 

Rate  of  Interest:   (See  Interest). 

Real  Net  Debt  of  Cities :  (See  Net 
Debt  of  Cities). 

Real  Valuation:  (See  Valuation  of 
City  Property). 

Real  Estate  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXIX,  496  et  seq. ;  classification 
of,  497 ;  purchase  on  Installment 
plan,  502-503;  trust  deed,  503- 
504;  conrertlbility  of,  504-505; 
market  of,  506  (See  Real  Estate 
Mortgage  Bonds). 

Real  Estate  Mortgages:  Chapter 
XXVIII,  483  et  seq.;  develop- 
ment of,  483-484;  appraising  of 
real  estate,  485;  appreciation  of 
land,  485-487;  margin  of  loans, 
493;  taxation  of,  493-494;  con- 
vertibility and  hypothecation 
of.  494;  characteristics  of,  494- 
495. 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Bonds :  497- 
498;  description  of,  691-692. 

Real  Property:  basis  of  valuation 
for  taxes,  564-568. 

Real  Valuation:  (See  Valuation). 

Realty  Valuation:  (See  Valuation 
and  Real  Estate  Valuation). 

Receivers'  Certificate:  priority  of 
lien,  118-119 ;  description  of,  692. 

Receiverships :  general.  118^120 ; 
rights  under,  123-127. 

Reclamation  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXXI  and  XXXII,  626  et  seq.; 
description  of,  692. 

Recordation  Method  of  Taxation, 
222-224. 

Redemption  Bonds:  (See  Refund- 
ing Bonds). 

Redeemable  Bonds :  description  of. 
692. 

Redemption:  of  farm  mortgages 
after  foreclosure,  516-617. 

Refunding  Bonds:  description  of, 
692-694. 


Refunding  Civil  Obligations,  615- 
616. 

Refunding  First  Mortgage  Bonds: 
description  of.  694. 

Registered  Bonds :  assignmait  &nd 
transfer  of,  142;  description  of, 
694. 

Registered  Coupon  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion of,  694. 

Registration  of  Securities.  131-134. 

Regulation  of  Securities  Issues : 
Chapter  XII,  198  et  seq. ;  of  secu- 
rity issues  general,  198-202;  by 
publicity,  202-206;  by  Blue  Sky 
Laws,  206-210. 

Regulation  and  Control  of  Rail- 
roads. 259-266. 

Regulation  of  Street  Railways* 
363-367. 

Regulation  of  Water  Supply  of 
Hydro-electric  Companies,  418- 
420. 

Renewal  Bonds:  (See  Extension 
Bonds). 

Reorganization  Agre^nents  and 
Statutes  Regulating,  127-130. 

Repudiation  of  Civil  Debts:  gen- 
eral discussion.  603-605;  of  for- 
eign government  bonds,  6b3- 
667. 

Riparian  Rights  of  Hydro-^ectrlc 
Companies,  416-418. 

Reserves  of  a  Corporation,  70-72. 

Reserves  (bank)  :  effect  on  seen- 
rity  prices,  174-178. 

Residuary  Estate  Bonds:  descrip* 
tion  of,  694. 

Restrictions  on  Indebtedness  of 
Civil  Divisions.  590-597. 

Revaluation  of  Property  Accounts. 
79-80. 

Revenues:  of  Railroads,  (chapter 
XV,  267  et  seq.;  operating  of 
railroads,  269-273 ;  net  operating 
of  railroads,  285-286;  of  street 
railways,  342-349;  gas  com- 
panies, 396-400 ;  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  439-443. 

Revenue  Bonds  or  Notes:  descrip- 
tion of,  694. 

Road  Bonds :  description  of,  694. 

Rural  Credits  Act  of  the  United 
States.  518-525. 

Rural  vs.  Urban  Municipal  Dis- 
tricts, 551-562. 

Safety:  of  principal  and  income. 
13-14;  of  principal,  13-14;  ot  In- 
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come,  13-14 ;  of  investments,  gen- 
eral, 23 ;  margin  of,  57-58. 

Sales:  character  of,  79-81;  of  in- 
dustrial corporations,  405-467. 

Sanitary  District  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of.  094-695. 

Savings  Banks  Investments,  25-26. 

School  Bonds:  (See  Special  Tax 
District)  ;  description  of,  095. 

Seasonal  Variations:  effect  on  se- 
curity prices,  180-188. 

Second  Consolidated  Mortgage 
Bonds :  description  of,  695. 

Second  Mortgage  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of.  6^. 

Secured  Debt  Tax,  223. 

Secured  Notes :  description  of,  695. 

Securities:  advantage  of  listed  or 
unlisted,  31 ;  of  holding  com- 
pany, 6'i-G9;  amount  form,  prior- 
ity and  margin  of  as  related  to 
property  values,  57;  types  for 
particular  purposes,  95-96;  dis- 
tribution of  corporate,  100-105; 
registration,  transfer  and  assign- 
ments. Chapter  VIIT,  131  et  seq. ; 
cinssifled  on  basis  of  return. 
194;  control,  three  forms.  200; 
regulation  of  Issuance,  Chapter 
Xir,  198  et  seq.;  regulation  of 
public  utility,  211-217;  taxation 
of,  Chapter  XIII,  218  et  seq. ;  ex- 
emptlo .  from  taxation,  235-241 ; 
effect  of  regulation  of  railroads, 
259-266. 

Security  Prices :  Marlcet  Influences 
on.  Chapter  X-XI.  168  et  seq.; 
miscellaneons  Influences,  183- 
185;  effect  of  seasonal  move- 
ments, 186-188;  Cuctuation  In, 
191-193 ;  rising  and  falling  prices 
as  related  to  yields.  193-197. 

Security:  of  Farm  Mortgage  re- 
quirements In  Europe,  517;  of 
drainage  and  levee  bonds,  543- 
544;  of  farm  mortgages  under 
federal  organization,  521;  of  ir- 
rigation bonds,  531-532;  of  na- 
tional bonds.  029-035. 
Selling  Securities:  civil  loans,  105- 

107. 
Senior  Mortgage:   description  of, 

690. 
Serial  Bonds:  schedule  of  prices, 

166-167 ;  description  of,  695. 
Serial  Payment :  method,  49-50 ;  of 
railroad    equipment    securities, 


319-320;  of  debt,  as  applied  to 
civil  loans,  599-602. 

Sewer  Bonds:  description  of,  695. 

Short-termed  Notes:  general  char- 
acteristics and  use,  36. 

Silver  Bonds:  description  of,  695. 

Sinking  Fund:  as  method  of  pay- 
ment. 47-49;  security  holdings, 
68-69 ;  in  corporate  report.  68-69 ; 
of  railroad  equipments,  319-320; 
as  used  in  payment  of  civil  ob- 
ligations, 599-002;  effect  on 
price  of  United  States  bonds, 
645. 

Sinking  Fund  Bonds:  description 
of,  695-096. 

Sinking  Fund  Mortgages:  (See 
Sinking  Fund  Bonds). 

Special  Assessment  Bonds:  crea- 
tion of  special  tax  district,  572- 
575 ;  description  of,  696. 

Special  Factors  Affecting  the  Mar- 
ket and  Price  of  Civil  Obliga- 
tions: Chapter  XXXVI,  606  et 
seq. 

Special  Tax  District:  creation  of, 
572-575. 

Speculation :  general,  4-5. 

Speculation  vs.  Investment :  dis- 
tinction from  investments,  7-8. 

Stamped  Bonds :  description  of, 
696. 

Standardization  of  Corporation 
Analysis,  51-52. 

State  Bonds:  (See  Chapters  on 
Civil  Loans) :  authorization  of, 
97-98;  jurisdiction  and  function 
of  finances,  559-554 ;  physical  re- 
sources of  dvll  division,  554-556 ; 
financial  resources  securing.  556- 
557;  other  resources  securing, 
557-560;  importance  of  popula- 
tion, 560-502;  importance  of 
financial  history,  562-563;  valn- 
ation  of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses, 564-568;  taxation  and  the 
tax  rate  of  the  state,  568-672; 
legality  and  validity  of.  675- 
581;  debt  restrictions,  599-69T; 
duration  of.  597-598 ;  the  funded 
debt,  582-584 ;  floating  debt.  685- 
586;  per  capita  debt,  587-589; 
net  debt,  589-590;  method  of 
paying,  ^)8-603;  repudiation  of, 
603-605;  markets  of,  607-609; 
denomination  and  duration  of, 
614-616;  tax  exemption  of,  618- 
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621;  Btatf*  repilatlon  of  public 
utilities,  211-217, 

Statistical  I'uits  of  Measure- 
ments :  iu  analysis,  88*04 ;  by  i>er 
capita,  02-03;  of  worldDg  capltjil, 
93^04,  (See  Tecbuical  tuils  of 
Measurements). 

Steamship  Itonds:  Chapter  XXV, 
See  Great  Luke  StcaiuHblp 
Bonds. 

Stocks :  as  Invetitnients,  32-33 ;  cor- 
poration staiomeiit,  73-7r> ;  char- 
acter of  cert iricat ion.  131-13:2 ; 
traoHfer  of,  131-134;  certiacates 
transfer  of  lost  or  stolen,  140- 
141 ;  resulation  of  Issuauce, 
Chapter  XU.  198  et  set).;  I'ubllc 
Utility  CoQimiftsion  regulation, 
211-217 :  excniptloD  from  taxa- 
tion, 23r»-241 :  etfoct  of  railroad 
regulaliou.  2oO-2iXi. 

Stock  I':xelianpe:  listing  on,  2S-30. 

Stock  Interest  Certmrntes:  (Sec 
Stock  Trust  Cerlifleate«). 

Stock  Prices:  lluetuntion  of.  101- 
193;  rising  and  falling  prices  aa 
related  to  yielils.  103-107. 

Stock  Transfer  Tiix.  231. 

Stock  Trust  Cerlittcates:  descrif*- 
tiou  of.  G96. 

Storage  of  Water  of  Ilydro-Elec- 
trlc  Companies,  413-41G. 

Street  Bonds:  (See  Improvement 
Bonds ) . 

Street  Hallway  Bonds:  Chapters 
XVni-XIX.  32.S  et  seq.;  (»eo 
rates)  ;  history  of.  328-330;  con- 
fiolldatiou  with  other  utilities. 
330-332 ;  effect  of  rwpulation  dis- 
tribution i»u,  332-:J3T ;  density  of 
traUie,  3or.-337 ;  rerenues  and 
cost  of  operatiou.  342-340;  inade- 
quate reporlN.  343 ;  technical 
units  of  nicHsurenicnt.  3rt*>-3.Vfc ; 
property  account.  3.V>-<iriO;  capi- 
talization. ;d5-350;  deprecia- 
tion of,  350-3iTl ;  fraucbl^'eH  of, 
a*W-;MK;  regulation  of.  W^-airT; 
general  elmraelerlstics,  3tl7-368; 
depreciation  of.  377-378. 

Sulwidy  Bonds:  (See  Railroad  Aid 
Itonds) . 

Subsidiary   aecuritles.   ftft-fiO. 

Surphis :  of  corjioratlon.  74-7rt; 
common  prut-t  !<■<»*  in  crejitlne, 
7.^-7);:  pnlidcH  of.  sr^ss;  dtslri- 
buUou  of  railroad.  201-202. 


Syndicates:  (Roe  also  T'nderwrlt- 
Idrh)  :  tyi)cs  and  agreemeuta, 
101-105. 

Tux  Arrearage  Bonds :  (See  Itere^ 
nue  Bonds). 

Tax  District:  creation  of.  572-575. 

Taxation :  allowances  by  corpora- 
tion. 72;  of  securities.  Chapter 
XIII.  218  et  HUM  :  basis  of,  21.V 
210 ;  effect  of,  210 ;  comroun 
methods,  221-220;  income  tax, 
22ri-li2>;  inheritance.  2iS-230; 
stork  transfer.  231;  situs  of 
bolder.  231-234 ;  shifting  of,  S^i- 
23.^ ;  exemption  from.  235-241 ; 
tax-free  covenant,  237;  exemp- 
tion of  foreiun  resident.  23S-230: 
account  of  railroads,  2^ti-2tf7 ;  of 
mortgages,  4!KM1M ;  of  dralnaK« 
and  levee  districts,  544-5411;  bj 
civil  divisions.  5<xS-572 ;  of 
liiite<I  Slates  Ivonds,  «3S-<S41. 

Tax  I'lxemplion :  of  civil  loans,  618- 
021. 

T»x  Uelief  Bonds:  (See  Rcreuue 
Bonds  or  Notes). 

Tf>chnicBl  I'nlta  of  Measurements: 
stntistical  units  of  measurement, 
per  mite  of  roilroads.  8H-94; 
street  rnihvays,  gas  companiea, 
etc..  of  street  railways.  350-355; 
peak  load  of  electric  liglit  coiu- 
panles,  37:^377;  3S1-3.S3;  water 
companies,  432 ;  of  gas  com- 
panies, 307-300;  per  capita  in- 
come. 02-03;  per  capita  MbU 
5fr7-5S0. 

Telegraph  Securities:  (Sec  Cba^w 
ter  on  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
.StK-'urlties,  Chupter  XXIV. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Securi- 
ties :  Chapter  XXIV ;  govern- 
ment ownership  of,  4.'{r»-437 ;  a*!- 
vantages  of  iarce  orL*-^''"'ti.in, 
437-430;  cost  of  i^insii  d 

operation,  4.^0  443;   ^\^  .  ■  -n 

and  maintenance  of.  443-444 ; 
rates  of,  444- UO;  Ixmd  charac* 
teristics.   iiVs. 

Temporary  Bonds  or  CVrtlflcatea 
or  Temporary  Heceipls:  deacrlp- 
tion  of,  G9tk 

Terminal  Company  Bonds:  de- 
srrlptlou  of.  COT. 

TermhinU  ot  lUUroads,  25A-358. 

Territorial  Bonds:  description  of. 
007. 
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Third  Consolidated  MortfiraReR : 
(See  Con.«olidated  Mortgages). 

Third  Mort;;age  Bonds :  descrip- 
tion of.  <J1»T. 

Timber  Bonds:  Chapter  XXVII, 
4C0  ct  8e<|. ;  development  of  use, 
4i>l>:  supply  and  consumption  of. 
400-471 ;  control  of,  471-472 ; 
legal  preretjuisites,  471i-47ti;  fire 
risks  of,  47(»-47.S;  vahiatlou  of» 
47S-470;  of  market.  4^0. 

Timler  Corporations:  balance 
sheet  and  Income  statement,  47th 
480. 

Towu  Bondu ;  general  treatment  of. 
Chapters  XXXUl-XXXVl.  540 
ec  se<i. ;  jmiMdlction  and  func- 
tion of  finances.  550-004 ;  phj'si- 
cal  resources  of  civil  division, 
554-550;  financial  resources  se- 
curlnf;^  55(»-557;  other  resources 
secnrinir.  557-560;  imiwrtance  of 
population.  5<iO-5tJ2;  Importance 
of  financial  liistory,  5(t2-5G3 ; 
valuation  of  pro|K?rty  for  tax 
jnirposL'H,  5<)4-5(38;  taxation  and 
tax  rate  of  the  town,  5(!S-572; 
le-^'ality  and  validity  of,  575-n81 ; 
llimtInK  deLt.  5s5-5S<i;  the  fund- 
«'d  lU'bt.  582-5S4  ;  iwr  capita  debt, 
5S7-5.S9;  net  dei>t,  OMI-OSM);  del)t 
restrictions,  50(>-5&7 ;  duration 
of,  507-508;  metliod  of  paying;, 
50S-(«)3;  repudiation  of.  OO-I-W)".; 
mnrlcets  of,  tMiJ-i^iitn;  cortifipa- 
liim  of,  00{>-»j13  ;  denomiimtiun 
and  duration  of,  G14-UHJ;  tax 
exen\r>Hon  of.  G1S-(I21. 

Townsliip  Bonds :  Kcneral  trcnt- 
ment  of.  Chapters  XXXI 11- 
XXX Vr,  540  et  seq.;  jurisdic- 
tion and  function  of  finances, 
550-554 :  physical  resources  of 
civil  division.  r».%4-550;  nuauciai 
resources  securinp,  55(t-rt57 ; 
other  resources  securlnR.  557- 
5<'0;  importance  of  financial  lils- 
lory,  5*i2-5(^;  valuiitiou  of  prop- 
erty for  tiix  ptirpoRCR.  5('>4-riilK; 
taxation  and  the  tax  rute  of  the 
township,  5riS-572;  lepality  and 
validity  of.  .'>75-581  ;  importance 
of  population,  .500-5r>2;  the 
fundetl  debt,  5S2-5H4 :  flontin;? 
del>t.  5K5-5SH;  debt  restrictlonH, 
5!K>-507;  net  debt,  58'J-5!>0;  p(?r 
capita    debt,    5^7-5^ ;    duration 


of,  597-508;  method  of  payfDK, 
n98-n03;  repudiation  of.  C03-flOC; 
markets  of,  007-(U>'J  ;  certification 
of.  OOO-Gl.H:  denominatiou  and 
duration  of.  U14-U1U;  tax  exemp- 
tion, 0iy-t>2l. 

Town  Warrants:  (See  Certificates 
nf  Indebtedness). 

Trainload  of  Itoilroads :  25r»-25S. 

Traffic  Tnlform  classlflcation  ot 
freight.  254;  determinates,  240- 
247;  of  railroads.  253-259;  dens- 
ity of.  254-250 :  density  of  street 
railway,  335-337. 

Transfer;  of  Stock:  general.  131- 
134;  clasKitlctttlon  of.  134-138; 
by  husbnnd  and  wife,  IZTi',  by 
corporation,  136;  by  executor. 
137;  to  a  descendant,  13S-13U; 
Uniform  Transfer  act.  13S-140; 
of  lost  or  stolen  stock  certifi- 
cates, 140;  tax  of.  140-141. 

Tcansfer  of  Bonds.  144-145. 

Transportation  Act  of  1020,  263- 
200. 

Transportation  Bonds:  (See  Rail- 
road Bonds.  Street  Railway 
Bonds,  Steamship  Bonds). 

Treasury  Bills.  050. 

Treasury  Stock,  73-74. 

Trusts  for  Foreign  Investments, 
007-000. 

Trust  Certificates:  <See  Stock 
Trust  Certificates). 

Trust  Companies  as  Trustees,  121. 

Trust  Deed:  general,  110;  of  rail- 
road equipments,  31S-310 ;  of 
Great  L!»kes  Steamship  Com- 
I)anies.  450-452;  of  real  estate 
bonds,  503-504. 

Trustees :  investment  of.  20-27 ;  as 
holder  of  mortpage,  00-100 ;  re« 
qnirements  in  listing,  108-100; 
duties  of.  113-117;  power,  rlixhts. 
duties.  120-123;  powers  In  fore- 
closure, 124-127. 

Inderlying  Mortgages :  description 
of.  t51J". 

I'nderwritlng  of  Securities:  gen- 
eral treatment,  05-100;  types  of, 
101-105. 

fniform  Negotiable  Instniments 
Law;  141. 

I'niform  Transfer  Tax:  13S-140. 

Vnifyina  Bonds:  (See  Consolidat- 
ed Bonds). 
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tJnifylng  Mortgaf^e  Bonds:  de- 
scription of.  (a*7. 

Unlisted  Ts.  Listed  Securities : 
(See  Listed  Securities). 

United  States  Government  Bonds: 
Chapter  XXXVII,  U22  et  seq.; 
tiix  exemption  of,  til8-G19;  G45- 
046;  history  of,  022-029;  secur- 
ity of,  020-035 ;  securing  national 
banlc  note  and  Federal  banlc  cir- 
culation, 037-638;  wealth  and 
income  of  the  V.  S.,  C35-C37; 
rate,  amount,  denomination  an<l 
taxation,  G3S-041 ;  markets, 
prices  and  net  yields,  041-047; 
effect  of  money  8yHtem  on  bonds, 
053-050 ;  description  of.  007 ; 
table  of  outstanding.  Appen- 
dix B. 

United  States  Rural  Credits  Act, 
518-525. 

Urban  Street  Railways :  (See 
Street  Railways). 

Validity:  of  bonds,  general,  147- 
150;  of  civil  bonds,  G75-581. 

Valuation :  of  property,  54 ;  of  as- 
sets. 58-70;  increasing  value  for 
rates,  70-80;  of  railroads,  203- 
277;  of  timber  lands,  478-470;  of 
buildings,  487-400;  of  property 
method  for  tax  purposes,  5G4- 
508. 

Valuation.  Tux  Rate  and  Validity 


as  Related  to  Civil  Loan  Valaa- 
tion.  Chapter  XXXIV,  564. 

Water  Company  Bonds:  Chapter 
XXIII.  425  et  seq. ;  Water  Rates 
(see  Rates) ;  effects  of  i)opula- 
tion  and  territory,  420;  water 
supply,  420-428 ;  plant  and  equip- 
ment, 428-420 ;  depreciation.  420 ; 
capitalization  of,  430-432;  earu- 
in};8  of,  430-432;  franchise  of. 
432^34 ;  bond  characteristics. 
434;  (See  hydro-electric  l>onds). 

Water  Supply :  of  hydro-electric 
oompaniea.  413-416 ;  regulation 
of  hydroelectric,  418-420 ;  of  wa- 
ter companies,  42(M28;  in  rela- 
tion to  irrigation.  532-583. 

Water  Titles  and  Rights  (See  Ir- 
rigatioa  Hydro-EIectrlc  and  Pri- 
vate Water  Company  Bonds). 

Wealth  of  the  United  States:  035- 
(»?. 

Wharf  and  Dodc  Bonds:  descrip- 
tion of,  007. 

Wisconsin  Income  Tax,  220-227. 

Working  Capital :  (decking  require- 
ments by  sales.  81;  turnover. 
03;  statistical  measurement,  93- 
94 ;  ratio  to  fixed  capital,  94 ;  of 
industrial  corporations,  402-405; 
riMiuirements  for  settlers  of  ir- 
rigated laud.  537-538. 

Yields  on  Bonds:  computing  of, 
Chapter  IX,  151  et  seq. 
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